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TWENTY-FIRST REPORT OP THE SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION IN QUEENSLAND, BEING THE REPORT FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING OIst DECEMBEB, 1896. 



To His Excellency The Right Honourable Charles Wallace Alexander Napier, 
Baron Lamington of Lamington, in the county of Lanark, in the Peerage 
of the United Kingdom, Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished 
Order of St. Michael and St. George, Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Colony of Queensland and its Dependencies. 

Sir, — I have the honour to submit to Your Excellency the Report of the 
Department of Public Instruction for the year 1896. 

GENERAL. 

1. This Report with its Appendices deals Tiath the educational work carried contenu. 
on under the provisions of " The State JSdtwation Act o/1876." It also contains 
certain particulars respecting State aid to the following : — Secondary education in 

the form of grants to Grammar schools, scholarships to Grammar schools, and 
exhibitions to Universities ; The Museum ; and the Orphanages. 

2. A conference of inspectors was held in the midwinter vacation week, oonferanoe 
Numerous questions were discussed, and such of the recommendations of the ^ *^^^"* 
conference as received the approval of the Government will be embodied in a fresh 

issue of the Regulations in 1897. The principal changes are a fresh distribution of 
work in the various classes, and the granting of a fixed salary to pupil-teachers on 
probation. 

3. The scale of "additional emoluments*' to head-teachers which came into AdditioMi 
force from 1st January, 1892, was reduced by one-third from 1st July, 1893. From iS^SStS^ ** 
1st July, 1896, Parliament having voted the necessary funds, I was able to restore 

to teachers the half of this reduction ; so that, at present, the teachers receive 
five-sixths of the ** additional emoluments" paid prior to July, 1893. 

4. On the 30th July, 1896, the Legislative Assembly passed the following B«porti on 
resolution : — ** That in the opinion of this House it is desirable that Reports should MhSSSf®**^ 
be obtained and presented to Parliament from the Under Secretary and the General 
Inspector for Public Instruction as to the advisability and desirability of amending 

* The State Education Act of 1875,* so as to incorporate therein the provisions of 
' The Public Instruction Act of 1880 ' of New South Wales relating to superior 
State schools." Reports by Mr. Anderson and Mr. Ewart were laid on the table of 
the House on the 20th October accordingly, and appear as an appendix to this 
Report. 

5. In the nature of the case, the operations of a Department that has utuia frowth. 
administered the Education Act of 1875 for over twenty years can now present 

little variety from year to year. The records for 1896 show the usual increase of 
schools and pupils, and consequently of expenditure, while the results of the teaching 
are, I believe, steadily improving. Two items in this Report invite special attention — 
the great increase in the average daily attendance of pupils and the reduction in 
the cost per head of each child taught. The average daily attendance in 1S96 was urj^jincreMe 
6,046 more than in 1895. This is the largest annual increase recorded in the suuoi cott per 
annals of the Department. The whole cost of Primary Education divided by the ^'^' 
average number of scholars in daily attendance gives £3 10s. 8|d. as the cost per 
head. This sum is 6s. per head lower than the corresponding rate of last year, and 
it is lower than the rate for any previous year. This reduction will not be permanent ceum of 
however, for the great increase in the attendance during 1896 made it necessary to pwSS. ° 
increase the teaching stafE by •*^' ' i%tjgag a. large number of pupil- teachers on pro- 
bation^ whose salaria ' ' increase from year to year ; also, the 
expenditure in 'liogSi which was kept very low, 
mttft in iiitw 
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6. Only three new State schools were opened daring 1896 — ^namely. Crescent 
lagoon (near Bockhampton), Wynnum, and Eight-mile Plains. The old and 
dilapidated school buildings at Laidley South were superseded by new premises 
erected about two miles to the south of the former site. Particulars of the cost of 
the buildings will be found in Table G appended to this Report. 

7. Besides the numerous small repairs and additions to school furniture, 
important additions, repairs, and improvements were made at forty-one existing 
State schools. Particulars respecting each of these works are given in Table I. 
appended to this Beport. 

8. The amount of accommodation in the State schools of the Colony was 
increased by 7,427 square feet during the year 1896. Of this increase 2,340 
square feet was furnished by the new schools at Wynnum, Crescent Lagoon, 
and Eight-mile Plains ; 5,0S7 square feet by additions to existing schools at 
Croydon, Fortitude Valley, Jimction Park, Bundaberg East, Goodna, and Indooroo- 
pilly Pocket. Allowing 8 square feet of floor space for each child, provision was 
made for an increase of 928 pupils. The actual increase in^^the average attendance 
at the State schools was 4,863. 

9. At the end of the year the total floor space in the State schools was 462,476 
- square feet, exclusive of verandahs ; and allowing 8 square feet for each child, the 

acconmiodation was enough for 57,809 pupils. The average attendance at those 
schools for the year 1896 was 46,087. 

10. Thirty-five new provisional schools were opened during the year. They 
were situated as follows : — In Moreton District : Blackbutt, Charlwood, Currumbin 
Creek, Faimey View, Grantham Scrub, Gr^or's Creek, Mount Forbes, and Razor- 
back ; in Darling Downs and Western Districts : Annievale, Beranga Bridge, Bergen, 
Brigalow Gully, Columboola, Mulga, Poybah, Prestons, Retreat, and West Haldon ; 
in Wide Bay and Burnett Districts : Bidwell, Duingal, Givelda, Kalbar, Kanoagan, 
Eingbombie, Pie Creek, Rosedale, and Traveston Siding ; in the Central Districts : 
Alligator Creek, Pleystowe, and Scrubby Mount ; in the Northern Districts : 
Dungeness, Evelyn Scrub, Freshwater, Golden Gate, and Horn Island. 

11. Three provisional schools which had been closed for some time were 
re-opened, namely, Kington near Rockhampton, Mount Shamrock in the Burnett 
District, and West Prairie in the Darling Downs District. 

12. Six provisional schools were closed on account of insufficient attendance, 
namely, Apple Forest near Leybum, Bajool near Rockhampton, Broughton Road 
near Charters Towers, Cressbrook on the Upper Brisbane River, Grass Tree near 
Mackay, and Inskip Point at the entrance to Wide Bay. 

13. A State school took the place of the provisional school at Eight-mile 
Plains, near Brisbane. The State school at Eimierunga, near Cairns, was closed on 
account of insufficient attendance^ but was replaced by the new provisional school 
at Freshwater, on the Caims-Herberton Railway. 

14. Nineteen applications for the establishment of new State schools were 
received and dealt with. At the end of the year 11 of these applications had 
been approved, and preliminary action taken to establish the State schools. In the 
case of the other 8 applications, action was postponed pending further proof 
that the attendance at the existing provisional schools would be sufficient to warrant 
a State school. Particulars respecting each of these applications are given in 
Table H appended to this Report. 

15. Fifty-seven applications for the establishment of new provisional schools 
ior. ******* were received and dealt with. At the end of the year 34 of these applications had 

been approved and preliminary action taken to establish the schools, 9 of the applica- 
tions were not approved, and 14 were in abeyance pending further information. 
The action taken with regard to each of these applications is specified in Table H 
appended to this Report. 

SCHOOLS IN OPERATION IN 1896. 

vuBtaroc 16. At the end of the year there were in operation 763 schools, comprising 385 

^SrSfttel^r. State and 374 provisional, together with 4 special schools — ^namely, the Reformatory 

school for boys at Lytton, and the schools for aboriginals at Myora near Dunwich, 

Deebing Creek near Ipswich, and Murray Island in Torres Straits. There was a 

net increase of 33 schools for the year* 
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17. The total number of schools open during some part of the year was 772. Durtn»na»i 

18. The tabular statement below shows the classification of the schools open fi^^ 
at the end of the year, and compares it with that of the previous year : — 
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19. The Regulations provide for a State school being established when the orergm 
permanent average daily attendance reaches 30 pupils, but no less than 64 of the JSo«i.. 
provisional sehools had an average daily attendance for the year sufficient to justify 

the establishment of a State school. One of them {Mareeba, a railway terminus) 
had the large average daily attendance of 126, Apple-Tree Creek had 80, and 
Wilsonton 72. Jsine provisional schools had an average daily attendance between 
60 and 70, and at 52 others the average daily attendance was between 30 and 50. 
The difficulty which the promoters of schools find in raising one-fifth of the cost of 
State schools before the work can proceed explains the delay in the substitution of 
State schools for overgrown provisional schools. The facts appear to indicate that 
the local ability or willingness to provide school accommodation suitable in amount 
and kind does not keep pace witli the increase of population. The greatly enlarged 
number of provisional schools with a daily average of over 20 pupils is noteworthy. 
Of these there were 168 in 1896 against 95 in 1895. 

20. Two pairs of half-time schools were in oi)eration during the year, namely, iuimib 
Kkedale No. 1 and 2, and Nellybri with Retreat. 

21. Tables A, B, and C, appended to this Report, give full particulars 
respecting the schools in operation during the year 1896. 

ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN. 

22. For 1896 the gross enrolment was 77,317 in the State and 13,463 in the ei 
provisional schools, making a total of 90,780. The net enrolment (or number of 
distinct children on the roUs) was 81,7o4', showing an increase of 7,212 on the net 
enrolment for 1895. 

23. The average daily attendance was 46,087 in the State and 8,229 in the a. 
provisional schools — total 54,310, showing an increase of 6,046 on the average daily ' 
attendance for 1895. 

24. The annual returns from head teachers for the year 1896 show a total of ni 
1,703 children (969 boys and 734 girls) between tlie ages of six and fifteen, who, " 
though living within reach of a school, are not educated up to the standard of 
education, and are not attending any school. Of these, 956 are between the ages of 
six and twelve, and 747 are over twelve. The total number of neglected children 
thus reported is less by 216 than it was in 1895. 

25. The number of children reported as not attending school the minimum P' 
number of days required by the Education Act — that is to say 60 in the half-year — et 
was 9,811 in the half-year ending June, and 8,620 in the half-year ending December. 
Comparing these numbers with the corresponding ones for 1895, we find an increase 
of 1,585 defaulters in the tirst half-year, and 319 in the second half-year. 
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TEACHERS EMPLOYED. 

2tJ. At the end of 1896 the total number of teachers employed was 1,715, an 
increase for the year of 181 teachers. The tabular statement following gives the 
numbers in detail, the mimis sign indicating a decrease : — 
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27. Dividing the average daily attendance as given in Table C by the number 
of teachers given in the same table, we find that during the year 1896 the average 
number of pupils taught by each teacher was 3Ji*7 in the State schools, 21*2 in the 
provisional schools, and 31'6 for all the schools. The corresponding numbers for 
1895 were 34*8, 202, and 31*4, Again, dividing the increase in the average daily 
attendance (6,046) by the increase in the number of teachers (181) we find the 
average number of pupils for each teacher appointed to be 33'4. 

^^^^^^ 28. The following is a comparative view of the number of teachers employed 

SSSLtoia' ^"^ *^® State and the provisional schools, respectively, at the end of 1896 : — 

sebools 
fespeotlTely. 
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• Including 63 t«aoben eligible for dassillcation when their services are required in classlfled State schoolti. 

29. From Table F we learn that of the entire teaching staff of the colony at 
the end of 1896, 51*1 per cent, were classified, 27'3 per cent, were unclassified, and 
21 'B per cent, were pupil- teachers. The number of classified teachers in each rank 
and the number of pupil-teachers in each class at the end of the year are shown in 
the condensed statement below : — 
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30. Of the 876 classified teachers 101 received promotion in classification — 
7 from class to class by examination, and 94 from division to division as a reward 
for meritorious wjrvice. Of the unclassified teachers 42 received promotion into 
Class III. — the lowest rank of classified teachers. Of the 371 pupil- teachers 151 
received promotion in the ordinary course of their apprenticeship. 

31. Excluding the increments to pupil-teachers (£2,120) the increased annual 
expenditure consequent on these promotions w^ £1,274, dating from 1st July, 
1896, when the financial year begins* . : 
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32. Particulars respecting the promotions made in 1896 appear in the following p«tteai«». 



Pkomotions fbom Class to Class bt Examikatiok. 






Natnro of Promotion. 


Males. 


Pemales. 


Total. • 


iBCTMSed 

EzpoBdlture. 


From Claw II. to Class I 
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33. The number of teachers who left the service during the year was — males, ^ft^eserviea 
41 ; females, 103 ; total, 141. This includes the teachers whose services terminated ** 
on 31st December. The corresponding number for 1895 was 170. The tabular 
statement below gives the status and sex of the teachers who left in 1896 : — 
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34. An analysis of the reasons assigned for leaving the service gives the jjjmobs ^j 
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following results :■ 
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« Tbest oomprtoed pupU-teaot^en who biHl oompletad t)islr pupUage. TIm7 wero r^-emplojed as teacbtrs aftrljr to 1897. 
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35. The annual general examination of teachers throughout the colony was 
■ held in December. There were 38 examining centres, of which 10 were in charge 
of the district inspectors, and 28 in charge of the local police magistrates (or their 
deputies) .assisted hy school committees. The number of examinees was 535, 
which was J 36 more than the number of those who sat in 1895. This iocludes 
75 examinees who were employed in Roman Catholic schools. Details of the 
examination are given in the following table : — 
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INSPECTIONS. 

36. The total number of inspections accomplished by the 10 district inspectors 
(exclusive of incidental visits and special inquiries) was 823, of which 804 were 
detailed inspections and 19 were supplementary inspections of schools which had 
been examined in detail at an earlier period of the year. Prom imavoidable causes 
twenty-seven of the schools open at some time during the year were not inspected. 
Forty-nine detailed inspections were made of Homan Catholic and other schools not 
under the control of the Department. 

37. The pressure of work in the General Inspector's office was such that he 
was not able to visit any schools during the year. The district inspectors were fully 
occupied all the year, and yet 27 schools had to go without inspection, while the 
number of second inspections was only 19. In 1895 only 8 schools were omitted, 
while the second inspections amounted to 152. It is clear that the present staff is 
numerically inadequate for the complete and satisfactory inspection of the schools, 
and arrangements have been made for the appointment of an additional Inspector 
from the beginning of 1897. 

The Annual General Reports of the inspectors are appended. 



EXPENDITURE. 

38. The expenditure on Primary Education was £192,074' l7s. On Grammar 
Schools and University Education it was £13,713 lis. 9d. On Technical Education, 
the Museum, and Schools of Arts it was £5,974 143. Id. The whole sum spent on 
Education was £211,763 2s. lOd., being £7,502 13s. 5d. more than was spent in 1895. 

> 39. In the following tabular statement the gross departmental expenditure ia 

1896 is compared in detail with that in 1895 : — 





isss. 


IHC. 


mintme*. 


2. ScholkPihipi and Exhibition. 

6, Sohoob of Artn-GrmU in Aid 


£ *. d. 
192.074 17 
3,713 11 S 
10,000 
3,442 13 10 
2,533 8 


£ <. <t. 
185,303 14 10 
3,348 6 6 
10,000 
3,018 12 10 
2,889 16 3 


e .. d. 
Ii>ei-eMe 6,771 2 2 
IncmM 365 6 S 
Nil. 

Decreu« 67 16 




211,763 2 10 


204,260 9 G 
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40. In the following tabular statement is given an analysis of the increase injj;^ 
the expenditure on Primary Education alone : — 



Nature of Increase. 


Amount. 


Salaries and allowances of teachen 

A-dniinistraiion ... ... ... ... ... ..« ..« ... ... >.• ••• ••• 

School cleaning and incidentals ... ... ... ... ... ... 

xnspecvion ... ... ... ... ... ... ..• ... ... ..• •.• ••• ..• 

oonool requisites ..• ... ... .»« ,,, ••• •«• ..« ••• •.* ..• ••• 


£ «. </. 
6,005 1 2 
609 8 5 
474 6 
193 14 7 
32 16 2 


Total of increases ... ... ... ... ... ... «.< ... 

Deduct decrease in expenditure on Proyisiontil school buildings 


7^16 10 
443 18 8 


Net increase in expenditure on Primary Education 


6,771 2 2 



41. Of £192,074 ITs., the total cost of Primary Education, £156,181 12s. 8d., ^^otw^^ 
must be charged to the State schools, and £35,893 4s. 4d. to the provisional schools. MhoSi?. *"** 

42. The cost of administration was £5,162 3s. 4d,, or about 2-4 per cent, ot^^^^^^^^- 
the gross departmental expenditure. 

43. The cost of inspection was £5,910 IBs. 2d., or a little over 3 per cent, of i"p«»tion. 
the expenditure on Primary Education alone. 

44. In State schools the average cost per head during the twenty-one years g^jp^^jjj »» 
ending 31st December, 1896, was as follows : — 



(A) iHCLCDIirO THK TOTAL EXPKNDITURK FOl 


L THK YKAE in OONlfECTION WITH 


(B) IxcLUDiMo Tkachkss' Salakiks 


AND ALLOWAKCKa 


State Schools. 




AKD INCIDKNTAL EXPKNDXTUUC ONLY. 




Baaed on the 


Baaed on the 


Baaed on the 


Based on the 


Baaed on the 


Baaed on the 


Tear. 


Annual 


Mean Quarterly 


Arerage 


Annual 


Mean Quarterly 


Arerai^ 




Enrolment. 


Enrolment. 


Daily Attendance. 


Enrolment. 


Enrolment. 


Daily Attendance. 




£ f. d. 


£ f. d. 


£ «. d. 


£ «. d. 


£ f. d. 


£ f. d. 


xB7t> ... • • . . . • 


2 11 10 


3 4 10 


5 3 4 


1 17 11 


2 10 8 


4 8 


1877 






2 14 8i 


3 13 1 


5 6 7* 


1 17 Hi 


2 10 8i 


8 13 llf 


1878 






2 15 8i 


3 14 2f 


5 9 3 


1 19 2f 


2 12 3i 


3 16 Hi 


1879 






2 15 7t 


3 12 Hi 


5 8 Oi 


2 2 4i 


2 15 6i 


4 2 3 


1880 






2 17 U 


3 13 8i 


5 4 di 


a 8 8i 


2 16 4i 


3 19 9i 


1881 






2 15 10 


3 13 li 


5 4 


2 3 2f 


2 16 7 


4 5f 


1882 






2 15 4| 


3 13 Oi 


5 7 8i 


2 2 9f 


2 16 5i 


4 3 3i 


1883 






2 18 3i 


3 18 2 


5 11 9i 


1 19 7i 


2 13 


3 15 10 


1884 






2 19 2i 


3 18 3f 


5 12 21 


1 19 5 


2 12 li 


3 14 8i 


1885 




.. 


S 3 6i 


4 3 6i 


5 18 li 


2 4 8i 


2 18 8f 


4 8 Oi 


1886 






3 2 7^ 


4 1 10 


5 15 4i 


2 4 7i 


2 17 Hi 


4 2 2i 


1887 






3 1 3i 


3 19 9i 


5 11 8 


2 4 7i 


2 18 li 


4 1 4i 


1888 






2 17 2i 


3 13 7 


5 9i 


2 4 9i 


2 17 8i 


3 18 lOi 


1889 






2 19 10 


3 17 OJ 


5 6 6 


2 4 3i 


2 17 2i 


3 18 lOi 


1890 






3 1 11 


3 19 3i 


5 11 10 


2 6 3i 


2 19 3 


4 8 6i 


1801 






2 17 lU 


3 14 Of 


4 19 10 


2 6 2i 


2 19 1 


8 19 7i 


1892 




2 13 lOf 


3 8 4i 


4 12 11 


2 7 2 


2 19 10 


4 1 8i 


1893 






2 8 7 


3 5 


4 6 7i 


2 3 5f 


2 12 7i 


8 17 6i 


1894 






2 5 3i 


2 16 5f 


3 16 5i 


2 2 10 


2 13 5 


8 12 3i 


1895 






2 2 8i 


2 15 li 


3 13 81 


2 li 


2 11 10 


8 9 3i 


1896 






2 6 


2 11 


3 7 9i 


1 17 lOf 


2 7 11 


3 3 61 



45. In provisional schools the average cost per head during the twenty-one owtperjjaiuiia 
years ending 31st December, 1S96, was as follows : — whooi^ 





Baaed on 


the 


Baaed on the 


Baaed on the 


1 


Baaed rathe 


Baaed on the 


laaedon the 


Tear. 


Annual 


Mean Quarterly 


Average 


Tear. 


Annual 


Mean Quarterly 


Arerage 




Enrolment. 


Enrolment. 


Daily Attendance. 


1 


Enrolment. 


Enrolment. 


Daily Attendance. 




£ «. 


d. 


£ «. d. 


£ «. d. 


1 
1 


£ f. d. 


£ f. d. 


£ «. d. 


1876 


1 11 


4 


2 3 4 


3 8 3 


1887 ... 


2 6 2 


2 15 1 


3 16 lOf 


1877 


1 16 


9 


2 4 7i 


3 4 8 


1888 ... 


2 7 8J 


2 16 lOf 


3 17 4i 


1878 


2 1 


li 


2 9 11 


3 12 4i 


1889 ... 


2 7 1 


2 17 10 


4 71 


1879 


2 4 


41 


2 16 4 


4 4 2i 


1890 ... 


2 5 Hi 


2 15 9 


3 19 li 


1880 


2 1 


li 


2 11 4i 


3 12 7i 


1891 ... 


2 7 7i 


2 16 6 


8 18 lOi 


1881 


2 3 


6i 


2 13 Hi 


3 17 li 


1892 ... 


3 2 7i 


3 16 li 


5 4 4i 


1882 


2 


2i 


2 10 lOi 


3 13 2i , 


1893 ... 


2 17 4i 


8 7 8 


4 14 8 


1883 


1 18 





2 8 di 


3 9 9 


1894 ... 


2 14 5 


3 5 3i 


4 10 10 


1884 


1 19 


8f 


2 10 5i 


3 12 4i 


1895 ... 


2 17 6 


3 9 9i 


4 14 9i 


1885 


2 5 


4f 


2 17 5 


4 2 21 


1896 ... 


2 13 3| 


3 3 3 


4 7 2i 


1886 


2 6 


9i 


2 16 3i 


4 Oi 











46. For all schools — State and provisional — the total expenditure on Primary oort par head 
Education, £192,074 17s., divided by the average daily attendance, 64,316, gives i^onayeiw 
£3 10s, 8fd. as the average cost of each pupil in attendance all over the service. ^'^'''^^ 
In 1895 it was £3 16s. Q^d. 
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Jjrtjjjr hwjdto 47. For all schools — State and provisional — the total expenditure on primary 

^iLent education, £192,074 17s., divided by the net enrolment, 81 ,754, gives £2 6s. llf d. 

as the average cost of each child who claimed the right to instruction during the 

year 1896. In 1895 it was £2 9s. 8|d. 

Loeai 48. The local contributions towards tlie cost of State school buildings received 

mS^m^ during the year 1896 amounted to £2,905 6s. 2d. A statement of the local 
subscription account is given in Table M appended to this Report. 



OandidatM 
eiaminad. 



GRAMMAR SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

49. At the Annual Examinations held in December, 1896, 68 schools sent up 
188 boys, and 39 schools sent up 91 girls, to compete for Grammar School Scholar- 
ships. Of these candidates, 95 boys and 33 girls were successful in obtaining 
scholarships. In the following tabular summary the numbers for lh96 are 
compared with those for 1895 : — 



COMPETITOSS. 


1896. 


1895. 




Boyi. 


Girli. 


TotaL 


Boys. 


OlrU. 


Toua. 


Schools — number competing 

» ,) successful ... 
Pupils „ competing 

M „ successful 


68 

41 

188 

95 


39 
15 
91 
33 


107 

56 

279 

128 


• 60 

33 

171 

94 


33 
19 
79 
34 


93 

52 

250 

128 



Bebolanihip 
lioldena bow 
lUotted. 



50. The 128 scholarships granted were allotted to the several Gramm.ar 
Schools as follows : — 



To Brisbane, 50 boys and 16 girls 
Maryborough 8 „ 6 

Ipswich 8 „ 6 

Townsville 8 „ 2 

Rockliampton 11 „ 3 

Toowoomba 10 „ 



99 



9> 



99 



99 
99 



66 
14 
14 
10 
14 
10 



State sebolm 
inGnunmsr 
Seboolsattbd 
end of 1898. 



51. The total number of State scholars attending Grammar Schools daring the 
last quarter of the year was 231, of whom 169 were boys and 62 girls, as tabulated 
below : — 



OftAXllA.B SCHOOLi VOE BOTS. 


Gkaiimae ScnooiA for Oi&lb. 


Brisbane ... 






... 100 


Brisbane 


••• ••« ••• ••• 


• • • 


... 40 


IpswicL 
Bockhampton 
Maryborough 
Townsrille ... 






... 18 
... 8 
... 16 
... •W 


Ipswich 

Rockhampton 

Maryborough 


■•• ••• •■• •■• 

••• ••• ••• •«• 

•■• ••• ••• ••• 


• • • 

• • • 

• ■ • 


... 6 
... 4 
... 10 


Toowoomba 






... 11 












Total 


• • • 


... 172 


1 


Total 


• • • 


... 69 



Oonavetand 
profTSM of State 
scbolaxs. 



Nine 
oempetlton. 



* Tbree of tbese were girU. 

52. With rare exceptions the quarterly reports from the heads of the 
Grammar Schools on the attendance, conduct, and progress of the State scholars 
were satisfactory. 

EXHIBITIONS TO UNIVERSITIES. 

53. The usual examination for Exhibitions to Universities to be awarded to 
pupils of Grammar Schools was held in November, 1896, when 9 candidates 
presented themselves — 3 from Brisbane, 3 from Ipswich, 2 from Toowoomba, and 
1 from Maryborough. Three of these candidates showed sufficient merit to entitle 
them to the award of an exhibition, two of them being pupils of the Brisbane 
Grammar School and one a pupil of the Toowoomba Grammar School. Two of the 
three had been holders of Grammar School scholarships from the State schools. 
For the first time since 1878, when these exhibitions were instituted, a female 
candidate entered as a competitor. She was successful in obtaining an exhibition, 
taking first place iu the competition. 
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64 Of the 57 exhibitions granted from the year 1878, when they were first J^^g^^y 
established, to 1896, 42 have been gained by students who had previously won 
scholarships &om the State schools. 

ORPHANAGES. 

66. The Inspector of Orphanages has furnished a separate report of thejj^^ 
operations of the Department in connection with the State and licensed orphanages. 
At the end of the year there were 1,628 children under the control of the State — 
an increase of 9 for the year. The expenditure for 1 896 amounted to £21,780 5s. 6d. 
— an increase of £338 12s. 3d. on the expenditure for the preceding year. 

Dlitrllnitionot 
orphan!. 



56. The distribution of the childxen is shown in 


the following table : — 




Inmates. 


Boarded Out. 


Hired Out. 

Apprenticed, or 

Adopted. 


At 
Hospital. 


Total. 


St. Vincent's, Nud gee 

Infants' Home, Brisbane 

Bockhampton Orphanage 

Keteor Park (Central Bail way) .. 

TownsTille Orphanage 

Kimdah Training Home 

Holj Cross Be^reat, Wooloowin .. 


ingDep6t ... 


11 
403 
10 
16 
192 
93 
26 
17 


384 

4 

■ • • 

48 

• • • 

1 

••• 

• • • 


144 
90 

■ • • 

41 
77 
70 

• • • 

• •• 


• • a 

• • • 

• ■ • 

• • t 

1 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


539 

497 

10 

105 

270 

164 

26 

17 






768 


437 


422 


1 


1,628 



67. It is with much regret that I have to mention the death of Mr. Horrocks, 
the Inspector of Orphanages, in October. Mr. Horrocks entered upon his office in 
1884, and during the twelve years of his service he was unremitting in his attention 
to his duties and zealous in the discharge of them. 

THE MUSEUM. 

• 

58. Prom the report of the trustees of the Museum it appears that the 
number of visitors during 1896 was 60,331 — viz., 43,524 on week days and 16,807 
on Sundays. This is an increase of 5,665 on the number recorded for the previous 
year. The Museum was open on 266 week days and 52 Sundays; and the average 
number of visitors per day was 190. The total expenditure on the Museum was 
£783 4s. 8d., showing an increase of £49 19s. lOd. on the expenditure for 1895. 

APrENDICES. 

59. The tables which follow this Report show in detail the operations of the i^wefc 
Department during the year. 

The following is a list of the Appendices : — 

Report of the General Inspector. 

Reports of the District Inspectors. 

Report on the system of superior schools, New South Wales. 

Examination papers given in December, 1896, to candidates for Grammar ^»»iiu»toa 
School Scholarships, and to teachers and pupil-teachers. 



Sepoffti. 



^p«n. 



[l.s.} 



Department of Public Instruction, 
8rd May» 1897. 



D. H. DALRYMPLE. 
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Table F. 
TEACHERS EMPLOYED, 



MALK8. 



ClftHillcatSon. 



Em^OTed 

at the ead of 

1896. 



Class I. — 

Dintion 1 
2 
3 



9$ 
$9 



Class IL — 

Diyision 1 
2 
3 



>» 
>» 



Class III. — 

Diyision 1 
2 
3 






Total Classifird Teachers 

Ulf CLASSIFIED ... 

Teachers in Unclassified State iScHooLs 



FrpiL Teachers :— 
Class 4 

o ,., , 

A • • • 9 

A • • • • 

{i.e., on probation) 



»» 

99 
ft 

»> 



Total Pupil Teachers 

Total Teachers Employed in State 
Schools 

Teachers Employed in Protisional 
Schools 

Teachers in Brneyolent and Penal 
Est A blishments 

Total Teachers Employed ... 



10 
3 
5 



113 
38 
22 



13i 
92 
4:^ 



46() 



."> 



6 
11 
14 
35 
75 



141 



653 



141 



798 



Left the 

Senriee 

darioff 1896. 



I 



1 



1 



1 






2 
6 
1 



11 













2 
6 
7 



15 



26 



10 
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Proinoled 
during 1896. 





2 



10 
5 

4 



7 

30 
16 



74 







6 
10 
14 
32 





62 



137 



1 







138 



£mplo7ed 

1 the 
end of 1896. 



1 







13 

9 

11 



167 

146 

69 



416 



12 



14 



245 



917 



Left the 
daring 1806. 
















4 
6 
5 



15 







29 



70 



duteglfiMw 










3 
1 



7 
32 
26 



60 







16 





15 


11 





9 


30 


1 


80 


36 





85 


137 


22 





230 


23 


89 


672 


41 


159 



161 



Dbt«ilbd Stitbubbt of Schools Opbhsd innug the Yeab, toKether wilh ancli Sobools u were Buot for 
OpsNiHS in JiNuiRr 1897 





„».„ 


nXiSg. 


£ 1. d. 


.„,« 


SliTB. 




£ *. rf. 




EigUt-Mile Plains Wood ... 


aw 


C .10 
1 -29 4 


Allowed for old building ( gj^^j^ 

Cash. [ jggg_ 


Greicent L&Koon „ 

™ f 


772 
730 


J 40 

i 114 8 


Allowed for Ixnd 1 Opened 
Cash i Cth July, 189G. 


WyDnom J 

1 ^ 

i 


175 

(for Bite) 

Orsot m iW of 


t 172 


Opened 24tli February, 1896. 


Pbov.„o»^. I 


Cow or BulWlng. 






AUieator Creek Woud ... 

Annievalo | ., 


50 




Opened 14-9-96. 
.. 3-3.96. 


Be ranea Bridge 


47 "is 






. 21-8-96. 


Bersen i ., 


BO 






, 3-8-96. 


Bidwell 


48 19 6 






, 27-4-06. 


BluekbiiU 


39 17 S 






, 20-1-96. 


BrieiibwGnily 


4.5 






6-7-96. 


Chorlwood 


42 lit 






20-1-96. 


Cotmnbo"la i 


«> 






. 20-7-96. 


CoolabuLin ; 






Fuli'lime from 28-9-96. 


Currumbiu Creek 






Opened 10-8-96. 


Dnincttl 


33 




„ 26-8.96. 


Bmi«eiK.s* 






„ 27-2.96. 


Ev<.|,i,S.Tiib .. 


42 "l 3 




„ 31-3-96. 


Fairney View i „ 


36 




„ 20-1.96. 


Freshwater 


38 




,. 20-8-96. 


Givelds I :; 


41 16 11 




„ 17-2-96. 


GoldeDC.ate , „ 


5[) 




.. 18-2-96. 


Grantham St-nib 1 „ 


3S 




„ 20-1-96. 


Gregor's Creek 






„ 14-2-96. 


TTor., TsWd „ 






„ 28-7-96. 


Kalbar 






.. 26-2-96. 


EaoDagaa „ 


47 




6-7-96. 


Kingbombie ... „ 






., 19-8-96. 


Kii'^lon , „ 






Ke-opened C.7-!W. 


Kunioon I „ 






FuU time (rom 38-9-96, 


MouDt Forbes , „ 


46"4 




Opened 10.11-96. 


MouQi Shamrock „ 






Ee-opcned 7-l-9«. 


Mul«a 1 ,. 


E0"0 




Opened 23-3-96. 


Eetreat ,' „ 






Opened 14-9-96, as half-lime school 

with ITellybri. 
Opened 17-2-96. 


Pie Creek [ „ 


42 10 




Plevstonre „ 


49 




., 15-4-96. 


Poybah : „ 


50 






9-3-96. 


Preatons ; „ 


44 7 






J -6-96. 


Baiorback ^ ., 


31 5 






1-10-96. 


Bosedale 








6-7-96. 


Scrubby Mount 


50"'0 






3-2-96. 


Graveiiton mdinR 








4-8-96. 


WestHaldon 


9 






7-4.96. 


West Prairie , ,. 








Rbidy ton OpBNiNo (Nil). ; 
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iMtTp 



I^AMTtCUVAMB, of BCMOOIM in Co 



of EumenoM, or 
the Year 1806. 



j fefeg Mi ce to whatdL Atiiam vms Ukeit 




Stats Schooli. 
Apple-tree Creek (I«w) ... 



Bollon 



Wood 



I 



I 

Bnodon (Lower Burdeldn)' 



fiO 



90 



37 



Bneca Croeniig (Kolan 
Hirer) 



Coorsn (North Coast Line) 



Cajnonja (Grin Gin) 



HortoQ (Isii) 



37 



niracombe 



Itifl North 



Jericho ... 



Lagoon Besenre (Mackay) 
Monal 



Mossman Rirer (Port 
Doaglag) 

Proserpine Lower (Bowen) 



Barenswood Junction 
(Northern Bailway) 



Sellheim (Charters Towers) 



Watawa (Bondaberg) . . . 

Westbrook 

Wilsonton (Toowoomba) 



»• 



48 



ft 



tt 



M 



•9 



» 



» 



» 



f» 



9t 



it 



35 



41 



33 



35 



61 



100 
60 

76 

36 

33 



#. 



531 15 C ^42 3 7 



650 



448 



528 



450 



43 



41 
55 
72 



680 



J32 



t45 19 



§10 



7 



State school approred to supersede the present 
Prorisioaai schooL Tenders opened on the 
31st of Deeember, 1896. 

Committee asked whether thej will famish 
the necessary local subscriptions to enable 
a State school to be established. 

State school approred to supersede the present 
Frorisionu sehooL Works Department 
requested to ralue the Proriaional school 
premises for State aehocd purposes, and 
to furnish ]^ans and estimates of cost of 
State scho(U buildings. 

State school approTed to supersede the [HPeaent 
Fhmsional schooL Works Department 
requested to prepare plans and estmiates of 
cost of State school buildings. 

Permanence of attendance uncertain. Ques* 
tion of establishing a State school to super- 
f ede the present Provisional school deferred 
for the present 

An attendance sufficient to warrant the estab* 
lishment of a State school to supersede the 
present Prorisional school not yet assured. 
Committee to renew api^ieation. 

State school approved to supersede present 
Prorisional school. Plaos and estimates 
of State school buildings prepared. 
Further action in abeyance pending 
decision re site. 

Committee advised no urgent necessity for a 
larger school. Question of State school 
must remain in abeyance for the present. 

State school approred to supersede tiie present 
Prorisional schooL * Provisional scbocd pre- 
mises rained for State school purposes. 
Committee famished with the estimated 
cost of State school buildings, and invited 
to pay the necessary local subscriptions. 

State school approved to supersede the present 
Provisional school. Works Department 
requested to invite tenders for State school 
buildings. 

State school not warranted in view of the 
ezistiug schools in the neighbourhood. 

Establishment of State school postponed until 
the permanence of the population is more 
fully assured. 

State school approved. Plans and estimates 
of cost of State school buildings to be 
prepared as soon as a site is secured. 

Piospective attendance does not warrant a 
State school. Provisional school approved 
on usual conditions. 

State school approved to suoersede the present 
Provisional school. Works Department 
requested to value present premises for 
State school purposes, and to furnish plans 
and estimates of cost of State school 
buildiuffs. 

State school approved to supersede the present 
Provisiomu school. Committee supplied 
with estimate of cost of State school build- 
ings, and asked to furnish the necessary 
local subscriptions. 

Matter referred to the District Inspector for 
inquiry and report. 

Usual forms of application for a State school 
sent. 

State school approved to supersede present 
Provisional school. Lands Dex>artment 
requested to have site surveyed. Further 
action in abeyance pending conveyance of 
site to the Secretary for Public Instruction. 



•0Mb. 



t Allowed for old baildinc 



% ASowod tor land* 



i Allowed for T»lae of Isnd. 
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List, with Pabticitlibs, of Schools in Coursb of Esbction, or in reference to which action wns taken 

daring the Tear 1896 — cOfUinued, 



LooaUties. 



Pboyisional Schools. 
Atherton ... 

•ShV lAHU ••• ••• ••• 

Balfe's Creek (Northern 
Bail way) 

Biflila Settlement (Long- 
reach) 

BbdsriUe ... 

Boolboonda (Moont Perry 

line) 
Bothwell (Isis Scrub) 

Brozbnm (Pittsworth) 

BnDgil (Soma) ... 

Caloimdra 

Chatsworth (Gjmxne) 
Oooper'j Greek ( Windorah) 



Coowoonga (Emu Park 

Line) 
Cross fioads (Esk) 

DomTille ... 

Dry Buldock (YandiUa) 



&ding Park (Capella) ... 

Sndlo (Nordi Coast Line) 

Giadie Siding (Springsure) 

Goondiwindi East 

Hoghenden North 

Imbil 

SiUdyan 

Kogan (Warra Warra) 

laeej^s Creek (Upper 

North Pine) 
Littabella (Gladstone Line) 

Hackinlay 

Uaegee's Creek (Texas) 
Mspleton (Nambour) . . . 

SjSLJ^'^'- ••• 

Merinda (Bowen) 
Miriam Vale (Gladstone) 

Monmooth (ChiDchilla)... 

Moote Christo (Gladstone) 

Moont Victoria (Mount 

Moiigan) 
Molgrare Boad (Cairns) 

Nobby (S. and W. Line) 



Descrip- 
Uon. 


£rtim»ted 
Attendauoe 


.•• 


••• 


... 


. . • 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


'. .. 


• •• 


... 


... 


... 


• •* 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


• •• 


••• 


... 


... 


... 






... 


• . * 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


••• 


. . 




' 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


••• 


. • * 


••• 


t •• 


t •• 


• •• 


••• 


••• 


*•. 


••• 


... 


• •• 



Cost, or 
EttiBMted Cost. 



£ 9. d. 



Loeia 
BubMripttona. 



£ #. d. 



••• 



••• 

••• 
••• 



Bemarki. 



{ 



••• 



••• 



Proyisional school approved. Usual informa- 
tion supplied. 

Proyisional school approved. Ta be opened 
after the summer vacation. 

Provisional school approved. Besidents to 
provide and furnish a suitable building. 

Usual forms of application for a Provisional 
school sent. 

Usual forms of application for a Proviaional 
school sent. 

Provisional school approved. Building in 
course of erection. 

Usual forms of application for a Provisional 
school sent. 

Provisional school approved. Usual informa- 
tion suppUed. 

Usual forms of application for a Provisional 
school sent. 

Prospective attendance does not warrant a 
school. 

Circumstances do not warrant a school. 

Suggested to committee that a school at 
Cooper's Creek be worked as a half-time 
school in conjunction with the school at 
Windorah. 

Provisional school approved. Usual informa- 
tion supplied. 

Provisional school approved. Usual informa- 
tion supplied. 

Special Provisional school approved. To be 
opened after the summer vacation. 

Special Provisional school ap})roved. Besi- 
dents to provide and furnish a suitable 
buUding. 

Provisional school approved. Usoal informa- 
tion supplied. 

Provisional school approved. Usual informa* 
tion supplied. 

Provisional school approved. Usual informal 
tion supplied. 

Provisional school approved. Usual informa* 
tion supplied. 

Usual forms oE application for a Provisional 
school sent. 

Prospective attendance does not warrant a 
Provisional school. 

Usual forms of application for a Provisional 
school sent. 

Fresh forms of application for a Provisional 
school sent. 

Provisional school approved. Usual informa- 
tion supplied. 

Special Provisional school approved. Besi- 
dents to provide and furnish a suitable 
building. 

Provisional school approved. Usual informa- 
tion supplied. 

Provisional school approved. Usual informa- 
tion supplied. 

Usual forms of application for a Provisional 
school sent. 

Half-time schools approved. To be opened 
after summer vacation. 

Effort being made to secure a suitable site. 

Provisional school approved. Besidents to 
provide and furnish a suitable building. 

Provisional school approved. Usual informa- 
tion supplied. 

Usual forms of application for a Provisional 
school sent. 

Usual forms of application for a Provisional 
school sent. 

Provisional school approved. Building in 
course of erection. 

Provisional school approved. Usual informa- 
tion supplied. 
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Table K-^eoniinued. 

lawTf with PiftTiouLABfl, of Schools in Coubsb of Ebbction, or in reference to which Action was taken 

during the Year 1896 — continued. 



LooalitlM. 



Pbotisional Schools— 
Oolbun (TownsTillo) 

Paddook Swamp (Stan- 

thorpo) 
Pinbarren Siding (North 

Coast Line) 
Preston (Bowen) 

Punch's Creek (Leyburn) 



Quinalow 

Ringing Plain (Iryingdale) 

Eosawood Diggings (Bock- 

hampton) 
Smithfiold (Texas) 



Splitter's Creek (Eolan 

ItiFer) 
Stoney Creek (Durundur) 



Strathane (Cambooya) ... 

TlUkbinga Village (Nan- 

ango) 
Theresa Creek (Clermont) 

Toolburra North 
Urandandie 



Veresdalo Scrub 
Whoatvale (Warwick) ... 

Wonga Plain (Bowenvillo) 
Woodlands (Gatton) 



DCHcrlp- 
tion. 



Estimated 
Attendance 



Cost, or 
Ettlmnted Cost. 



••• 



Local 
Subscriptions. 



£ e. d. 



£ «. d. 



Remarks. 



Usual forms of application for a Provisional 
school sent. 

Provisional school apx>royed. To be opened 
after summer yacation. 

Usual forms of application for a Provisional 
school supplied. 

Proyisionul school approved. Usual informa- 
tion supplied. 

Special Provisional school approved. Bed- 
dents to provide and furmsh a suitable 
building. 

Prospective attendance does not warrant a 
school. 

Provisional school approved. Usual informa- 
tion supplied. 

Application withdrawn. 

Usual forms of application for a Provisional 
school sent. 

Provisional school approved. Besidents to 
provide and furnish a suitable building. 

Special Provisional school approved. Besi- 
dents to provide and furnish a suitable 
building. 

Provisional school approved. To be opened 
after summer vacation. 

Provisional school approved. Besidents to 
provide and fumisn a suitable building. 

Provisional school approved. Building ready 
for inspection. 

Information asked for supplied. 

Special Provisional school approved. Besi- 
dents to provide and furnish a suitable 
building. 

Circumstances do not warrant a sobooL 

Special Provisional school appoved. Besi- 
dents to provide and furnish a suitable 
building. 

Usual forms of application icft a Provisional 
school sent. 

Provisional school approved. Building in 
course of erection. 
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Table I. 
IMPOETANT ADDITIONS AND EEPAIBS, 1896. 



BohooL 


Work. 


Cost. 


Local 
SubACriptioiu. 






£ s. 


d. 


£ «. d. 


^^uOItA ••• ••• ••• ••• 


Additions to residence 


• • • • 


118 





23 12 


Avr 

^^J ^ •«• ••• ••• ••• 


Repairs, &c 


• • • • 


166 10 







Brisbane Central 


Repairs and renovations 


1 • • • 


703 





21 6 6 


,9 Soutb 


Repairs and painting 


.. 


93 







Brookfield 


Play shed and tank 




62 





10 8 


Bulimba 


New residence 


• • • • 


366 17 


9 


69 19 10 


Bandaberg East 


Additions 


»• • • 


279 





66 7 


Cookto?ni (Boys) 


Repairs to residence, ^ 


• • • • 


92 6 







Coomera Lower 


Repairs and painting 


• • • • 


68 19 







Cooper's Plains 


Repairs and painting 


1 • • • 


72 







Croydon 


Repairs and painting 


• • • 


84 







CuDnATnnlla 


Repairs and painting 

Additions 


t • • • 


60 







Fortitude Valley 


• • • 


339 8 





67 17 7 


Ditto 


Repairs and painting 


. 


216 6 







\70ocuia ••• ••• ,•• ••■ 


Additions and repairs 


• • • 


415 12 11 


36 1 8 


JBEighfields ... 


Repairs and painting 


• • • 


69 





3 10 


Homebush ... 


Additions to residence 


• » • 


115 





22 8 


Hughenden ... 


Additions to residence and repairs . . 


• • • 


206 10 







Ipswich North 


Repairs and painting 


• ••• 


158 16 







Junction Park 


Additions 


• • • 


298 





69 12 


Zolan South 


Playshed 


• • • 


66 6 


U 


13 1 


Laidley North 


Play shed and additions 


• • • 


193 9 


9 


36 19 8 


Leichhardt street (Boys) 


Repairs, Ac 


• • • 


139 







Maryborough West 

Ditto „ 


Repairs and painting 

Playsheds 


- 


68 
77 4 






16 8 10 


Mackay North 


New closets 


• • • 


69 10 





13 6 


Milton 


Playsheds (2) 


• • • 


89 10 





17 18 


Mount Walker 


Repairs and painting 


• • • 


62 18 







Newtown 


Repairs and closets 


• • • 


129 9 







Nudgee 


Playshed and tank 


• • • 


67 10 





11 10 


vXiey .,, ... ... ... 


Repairs and painting 

Asphalting, &o. 


• • • 


66 







Queenton 


• • • 


169 8 





33 17 7 


Bedbank Plains 


Repairs and painting 


• • • 


69 16 







Sandgate 


Repairs and painting 


• • ■ 


116 







SandyOreek 

Tent Hill Upper 

Toowoomba South ( Boys) 


Repairs and painting 


• • ■ 


64 16 







Repairs and painting 


• • • 


64 18 


4 




Repairs and painting 


• • • 


77 11 







Ditto „ (G. &L) 


Repairs, &c. 


• • • 


189 6 







Ditto East 


Repairs and painting 


• • 


109 10 







Toowong 


Repairs and painting 


• t • 


49 16 







VV est Knd ... 


Repairs, Ac 


!• • • 


66 








J. W. C. DRANE, 

Accountant. 
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Stati^hiuw ot^ ttjKCjuim and IhsBirssBXBim for tke Yb^b coded Slst Dbcbmbbb, 1896 (bemg psHs of the 

Financial Yean 1895-96 and 1896^97). ' 



lUciftirak 



fK^ui Tin»a:u&vy» from 
Ut jMiuary. 1896, 
to tU^it l>i»eember, 
IHW ion account 
^ Fariiamentarj 
«Vp|Ms>pnation) 



£ 





DlSBrBSBMBXTS. 


£ #. 


d. 


£ s. d. 


t. d. 








■ By Dkpaktxkxt— 


1 
■ 






Salanr of Minister .^ 


... 1,000 







Salaries of OlEeen ... 


... JJ18 6 


8 




CvMitingencies 


4U 16 


8 


MO 9 4 




1 





tlLrt» :i 10 



•• Is5ncno9 — 
Salaries of Oficen 
Cotttin j gen ci tJ 



I 



4.40O O O 
1^10 18 3 



Schools — 












Sabries d Tefttlien and 




( 






IVpcI Tettfhcn ... 


... 


1U.3S910 U 






Ad>iiti'.xial En».4«iDefl.ts 




i9.m> u 


4 






I2 lie« oc SesaietMv^ 




usn M 


4 






TraTeiluu: Kx|ir«<es 


* ■ m. 


ijys» IS 10 






Scflik?^ JB^nistc<» ... 


* . » 


sjoe» » 


10 






IsKaJMAKsU _ 





<L<«0 13 


7 . 














1#MB13 10 


F^'^TTsr.'jsAi SrsocLs — 












SduiciM aai AIdi»«:ftiui» 


» 










r<«dbRS 




axM 4 


S 






Sc^ml Kvi^asoHs .^ 


M«M 


?w 1 


a 






Ri'^r-Ugs 





un i« 


3 


3M09 1 


• 








Scso^-kxsxrss jj? F.i4:ii~ 










^ rM» Tc I y:T»3scrtM 


} 










Siaik*tianai:o» x« Gsiam 


ur 










SmuAfis 




ir?> * 


c 








M} »> 


> 






Uat^^PKCT ilxMBZRUa 


-- 


IS 3 


3 


3.;0U 


t 


ScB»A:i* ,•» Ai3»~ 








^aiaB»3Lsai 


•mm 


— 




tas • 


s 


fnvmsacxa 5;;rocjkrs/i» — 












Xvflrtsi ?^sMiiBf SnuMt 


• 

It 










X-;* 




un 1 


^ 






>Aii:ii 3t*2»4iiat; >niiMl 












jLTf» 


.. 


« 31 


J 






iTwoi 


• • 


Im i 


i 






^A^«'Ara^ni 


.. 


:2eu 2^ 


^ 






•^"■•niiw » 




« 1-4 


1 






\.*C:»-Xrt*AXiCl 


* • 


tt» 1 


• 






V.:l!m?«V 




* J 


1 






^^uiokhiifX 


* • 


If 1 


-r 






!KN{v>S:lttax^irtt 


« * 


1^ ^ 


1 






Xjacsa^ 


.. 


:!/r ::? 


I 






r:?w-t>T*i!tt 




i» :j 


f 






sr?*«tt-tfc^ !!>wnT-«. . 




Ai ^ 


f 






>r-w»i-x*.i 




* 1 


I 






** IC^-XX 


• * 


« -1 


i 


3 rr 


a 
• 


?*t.^ucw^ ,r>uic-.ia 


* * 






;^?tN.%X^l ^vim'Vv^— 












it*>03M|v .^ v^ 




:..%*» » 








tsr.-- 




:..%% 1 








'i'^m.-xH .l5&T>w* 




:..M* 1 












:..Mt ; 








TSf^«».V»x^ 




^,M^ * 








V^«C7tHCH«m;it !k!:nv* 




•^ .^^w * 








uVs- 




:..Mi • 








>^X<<:lkai«««ua lii^r^ * 




,, M# 1 








t-'if^s* 




^ Vi t 








'^^•■^••ti;* 




•:. Vf i 




lliBW V 





<^*>fi$ 









Si- 







I ^ 



'a t 

la 1 






ooo 









i'S 








•Sr 


:i 


S 


1 




1 


^ 


1 


-3 


dS<I 


•3 

1 

5 


►5£ 


CO 


o 


oo 


ooo 


oo 


o 


oo 


ooo 



53 3 



o 


oo 


oo 


oo 


oai 


o 


oo 


oo 


oo 


og 


i 


^gs 


§1 


^11 


■;g8 




"^ 




■o 





ooo 



s = •3 3 a 



km 



n 



«; (DM 



;s <n ;sra ;§ ^ ^ 

III i| III liii 
II il II 11 



SSS«isSiiS 



oooooooooc 

oooooooooc 



=^ |i i|§§§i.§i 



DO OtCeSOt^OeStOO'-^O OO 

5" sessssgsgss""- ?i 



I 6 

I ■ 









S2SiSS22 



^ S B B-.'c: ^ B 



5 '^ S2^^ il-s-M^J^'it, ..- 
--=fio:£R logjams I - i ^ JlJI y£,&|1l|yi i-^i 
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TableiM. 

Statsment of Local Subscbiptions Account for the Year 1896. 






SBCBTPTS. 


niSBUBSSHlNTS. 


To Balance from 1895 . . . 
„ Contributions during 

1896 
„ Interest, 1896 


£ «. d, 

see 12 7 

2,905 6 2 
14 4 


£ s. 
3,785 19 


d. 

1 

1 


By Payment to Consolidated 
ReTcnue 
„ Local subscriptions re- 
turned — 

£ *. rf. 
Gin Gin ... 2 14 10 
Woolloongabba 2 19 3 
Alligator Creek 17 16 
'i hargomindah 1 15 
•Toowong ... 1 14 10 
Eidsvold ... 6 6 
Southport ... 5 19 3 

Allora 1 16 6 

Freestone Creek, 

Upper ... 8 8 
Richmond Hill 1 16 , 
Forest HiU ... 3 


£ #. 
51 7 

46 6 
1,476 14 


d. 
9 

4 
5 


£ f. d. 










„ Amounts paid to Works 
Department 

„ Balance to 1897 


1.673 8 6 
2,212 10 7 




• 1 1 


£ 




£3,785 19 


1 


i 


3,785 19 1 

1 






J. W. C. DRANE, . 


Accountant. 



Table N. 

Statement showing the Aid granted by Goyernmrnt to the existing Grammar Schools to tlie 

31st December, 1896. 



80H0OL. 



FROM DATE OF KSTABLISirMENT 
TO 31ST DECEMBER, 1895. 



DURIFQ 189(5. 



Brisbane (Boys') 



Brisbane (Girls') 



Ipswich (Boys') 
Ipswich (Girls') 



Toowoomba 



Maryborough (Boys') 



Maryborough (Girls') 



Rockhampton (Boys') 



Rockhampton (Girls') 



Towns ville 



Totals ... 



{ 
{ 



In Aid 
of Building. 



Annual 
Endowment. 



In Aid 
of Building. 






• f • 



£ s. d, 

4,000 

6,000 

2,000 

4,000 

6,000 

2,000 

5,521 9 e\ 
2,000 OJ 



g. a. 
0") 

o[ 

0) 

oS 
o[ 

0) 



4,000 



5,333 15 67 
2,000 OJ 



4,000 
8,500 



0") 

o] 



4,000 



4,000 



4,000 



5,200 



£ 67,556 5 



£ s, d. 

26,021 18 3 

15,625 

32,000 

4,000 

19,000 

14,333 6 8 

11,750 

15,000 

3,750 

7,600 



s, d. 



148,980 4 11 



._ 


— - -• 


Endowment. 


£ 


«. d. 


1,000 





1,000 





1,000 





1,000 





1,000 





1,000 





1,000 





1,000 






TOTAL. 



#. d. 



1,000 



•t39,021 18 3 



t28,625 



}:40,521 9 6 



9,000 



t27,838 15 6 



§22,833 6 8 



16,760 



20,000 



8,760 



1,000 i 18,700 



10,000 226,535 9 11 

* Exclusive of amount received by TruateeB for the original Gramniar School Building (£10,000} nnd for the resumption of portion of the 
orlsituil Grammar School Reserve for Railway purposes^viz., £1,677 Os. Id. ; total, £14,677 Os. Id. 
t laOIuaiTe of Loan of £8,000*) 

t M n £a,000>Beingrepaidb7hRlf*joarlyinitalmeut8 of principal with Interest. 

I £8 600 J 

J. W. 0. DSANE, Aooonntftnt. 



APPENDIX A. 



REPORT OF THE GENERAL INSPECTOR. 

G-eneral Inspector's Office, 

Department of Public Instruction, 

15th Maich, 1897. 

Sib, — I have the honour to submit to you my Annual Report for 1896. 

It does not seem to grow easier to write these reports as the years pass away. There is so little 
that is really new and fresh to write about. The transactions of one year are very like those of the 
previous year, and so the years follow on. Eeckoning roughly, I suppose about two out of every three 
of the 16,219 letters that came in to the office last year were referred to me for advice on one or other 
of the many aspects of school life and work; and probably about the same proportion of the 12,688 
letters that went out were based upon minutes made by me. Much of the correspondence is legitimate 
question and answer ; not a little of it flows from ignorance and carelessness ; and some, of course, 
proceeds from direct wrong-doing. So far as I know, a heavy sense of duty and never-ending care and 
watchfulness are the mainstay in dealing with the everlasting papers. One tries to pluck flowers by the 
way, and gets an occasional handful, including rue of doleful sentiment, together with blooms unsightly 
and of evil odour, and even nettles and thistles mingling with the efflorescence. 

In mid-winter week we had a conference of inspectors that was greatly enjoyed by the Under 
Secretary and all of us. A large amount of clearing-up work was done, so as to bring about a nearer 
approach to unity of view and effort ; and many adjustments of the Kegulations generally and of the 
programme of work in particular were planned. To these suggestions, which we hope will be recognised 
as improvements, effect will be given by the new Regulations now on the eve of publication. 

It is interesting and pleasant to note the progress and well-being of the Teachers' Volunteer 
Corps, in Brisbane and elsewhere, which cannot but exercise a salutary influence on the men as well as 
on their pupils. It has struck me frequently, however — and the matter was under discussion at the 
conference of inspectors — that a further influence is needed on the out-door life of the children, to make 
the playground healthy and cheerful, and stimulate to comradeship and good feeling. Drill is good, 
and, so far as I know, is liked by the great majority of teachers and pupils, few being indifferent to its 
claims and many being enthusiasts in its pursuit ; but it is dry and it insists on discipline so close that it 
looks like work, and it is lacking in the elements of fun and freedom that are needed to make physical 
exercise amusement. Some thought should therefore be given to children's games. Of course, in towns 
and places where the children have opportunity of seeing what may be called rational games, they learn 
them and they play them ; but they often play them with an unnecessary amount of hoarse, strident* 
discordant shouting, combined with what can only be called silly horse-play. I think teachers should 
use their influence not to stop the fun and spoil the game, but to stop the bellowing and tomfoolery. 
It is only recently that I have read of women playing cricket, with regularly constituted clubs ; but I 
feel sure that any of my old pupils who may read this will readily and plensurably recall the cricket we 
used to play, boys and girls of us together, over thirty years ago, regarding which I remember no 
complaint except a mild protest from the boys against the advantage the girls had by reason of the dress 
proj)er to their sex. In somo schools, however, and even in places not so far outlying, the inspectors tell 
us that the children positively do not know how to play in any sensible way ; and for these children the 
teachers would do much if they took some pains to teach them some of the ordinary well-known games 
of childhood. Teachers who themselves do not know much about games can easily acquire the knowledge 
they lack from a book of games that can be bought for a shilling ; and he is a poor fellow who will not 
be able to get out of the teaching at least as much fun as the pupils will out of the practice. 

The llogulrttions have been subject to frequent revision since I visited the southern colonies, in 
1889 ; and the process of ndjustment, long continued, is unsettling and irksome : it somewhat resembles 
petty nltcniiions in the length of a carpenter's foot-rule, during the progress of a contract, which would 
certainly prevent tho work from fitting well. Of course we must improve, if we can; and I do not think 
wo have by any mcmnH reached finality yet, to the complete satisfaction of either the profession or the 
public ; but 1 sincerely hope that when the present revise has passed there will be a period of 
comparative rest from revision. 

Tho extra work involved in tho arrangements for the conference of inspectors and the revision of 
tho liogulations, referred to ahovc, proventwl urn from getting out among the schools during the year. 
For this I a»ti sorry, both for tho DopartmentV sake and my own : the Department has lost a proved 
benefit accruing from my inspections ; and I have lost an outing coupled with a pleasant duty. 

Thorn are still two nmttors at least, that have not been sufficiently dealt with in the new 
Kegulations— the scope of our work and the salaries of our teachers. Regarding the former of these 
topics, n discMiBsion in \\\\n lloport wouhl ho out of place, hardly profitable, and not desirable or proper, 
seeing that it cannot bo touched (>{Toctivoly without IcgiHlative action; and I have nothing to add to a 
recent utterance that opporttmity was given mo of making on tlie question. 
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The other matter, however, can be dealt with by regulation, without further legal enactment, 
whenever it is considered expedient by the Government to do so ; and as it comes directly into my daily 
work, influencing largely the correspondence and the didcipline of the Department, I think it may be 
well for me to say a few words about it. I couflne myself on this occasion to the salaries of head teachers 
of State schools. 

The salary of a head teacher is now made up of a payment according to the classification of the 
teacher and another payment according to the classification of the school he has charge of. This duplex 
way of paying is open to certain objections ; and there is much to be said in favour of making the 
payment depend directly on the class (i.^., the size) of the school taught. Inasmuch as a teacher's 
classification depends on his attainments and his teaching skill combined, and the best men are appointed 
to the biggest schools, in the order of their merit and seniority taken together, it follows that the 
teacher's advancement in the service is limited only by his merit, his service, and the opportunities of 
promotion. After that, the payment should naturally and properly be according to the work done — that 
is, roughly, according to the size or class of the school taught. That adjustment, could it be made, would 
tend to simplify administration. 

I must say a word or two about the examination for grammar school scholarships. I have heard 
it said that catch questions are set for that examination. I understand by a catch question one that is 
not straight, honest, fair, and one that means not what it says, but something concealed under it by a 
trick. Now, I have been setting papers of one kind or other for about a quarter of a century, including 
leholarship papers, and in the course of that period I have seen a great many examination papers of all 
degrees of difficulty on all subjects that can be named, but I am at this moment unable to say that I 
have seen questions more plainly and simply asked than our own, in which there was less doubt about 
what is asked for, and from which marks could more certainly be reckoned on by a well-informed 
candidate according to the fulness and straightness of his answering. It has also been said that special 
preparation and private tuition are. necessary for success at the scholarship examination in addition 
to the ordinary routine teaching of the schools. The examination being competitive, naturally the 
cudidates will try to heat one another, and they will use all their effort and work double tides to win. 
Thej easily find teachers to help them in the strife, the teachers competing with each other for the 
honour of passing candidates. Supposing all the special classes instituted by teachers for tuition of 
scholarship candidates to be abandoned, the candidates, or their parents for them, would only 
be driven to find private or special instruction elsewhere to fit their needs. The desire 
for special instruction on the part oF the candidates is put down, as I have heard, to 
the difficulty of the papers set, the severity of the examination. This is quite a mistake: 
the former has nothing to do with the latter. The examination might be commonplace to a 
degree ; the standard might be lowered to any extent that can be named ; but the candidates would 
still, such is human nature, make special effort to win, and, if not assisted in their private studies by their 
teachers, would work on alone or with such assistance as they could procure : I think there can be no 
doubt of that. The question of the intrinsic difficulty of the examination, in relation to the standard 
prescribed, may also be considered. I know that every care is taken to keep the questions within the 
hmits. I have already said that I think the questions are fair and straight. There would follow no 
benefit from making the questions more easy or commonplace : that would only mean as a result higher 
marks all through the order of merit list, with perhaps a shade of advantage to the duller candidates : 
the order would not be altered for the better, nor would the merit of the candidates in the judgment of 
those who know. For twenty -three years we have been setting those scholarship papers to catch the 
pick of our bright boys and girls ; and we have caught many such, who are educationally a credit to our 
schools, our teachers, and our country. There seems to be no good reason for lowering the standard of the 
examination ; and in so far as the ordinary instruction of the schools fails to meet the questions, just so 
&r, in my opinion, is the school work short of a good standard — I do not say an ideal standard. 

The method of allotting scholarships in vogue for the last year and the two previous years does 
not appear to me to be altogether satisfactory. I think it is open to the charge of granting scholarships 
to candidates of inferior attainments and small intellectual capacity, for whose education at the public 
expense the institution of scholarships was not intended ; and that it is granting scholarships to 
candidates of a degree of proficiency and capability lower than that of others who are excluded because 
of reasons that are local and not purely educational. The last allotment of scholarships was this way : — 
To the Brisbane Qrammar schools, 66; Ipswich, 14; Toowoomba, 10; Maryborough, 14; Bockhampton, 
14; Townsville, 10; in all, 128. — the Gt)vemment paying fees for half of that number, and the other 
half receiving education at the expense of the grammar schools. Had the old method of allotment 
prevailed, after last examination, 70 scholarships might have been allotted, taking the first 47 boys and the 
first 28 girls on the order of merit lists, which would have included all the candidates who succeeded in 
making a respectable show. If these had been allotted to the grammar schools nearest to their homes, 
they would have been spread so : — To Brisbane, 43 ; to Ipswich, 1 ; to Toowoomba, 7 ; to Maryborough, 
8 ; to Bockhampton, 7 ; and to Townsville, 4. 
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Tbe little table hereunder shows the number of pupil -teachers in the Department who were 
examined in December last, and the number who passed their examination : — 



Fbr AdmisBion »b 



Pupil Teacher of the First (lowest) Class 
Pupil Teacher of the Second Class 
Pupil Teacher of the Third Class 
Pupil Teacher of the Fourth Class 
Teacher, Class III 



Examined. 


Males. 


Females. 


65 


126 


43 


■U 


14 


30 


11 


11 


22 


29 



Passed. 



Males. 



Females. 



64 


116 


i:i 


43 


li 


30 


11 


11 


7 


17 



Prom the table it is seen that the inflow of pupil-teachers into the service had nearly ceased until we 
largely increased the number ot* our pupil-teachers last year to meet the increase of attendance, and with 
a little pressure we got all we needed both of boys and girls. It needs repeating that thi« is the only 
method on which we can with certainty rely for adding to the number of our teachers, and those schools 
which do not train their own pupil-teachers, and those districts which fail to supply candidates, and 
those fierce committees which write strong language about the needs of their schools and the Depart- 
ment's failure in duty, will all have to face the question put to them through the Department by other 
schools, districts, teachers, committees — Why should we find pupil- teachers and train them into teachers 
for you ? Teachers are not like cherries, or maize, or mangoes, only to be grown within certain parallels 
of latitude. If they are, then let us hear from the zone of Queensland that proclaims itself unable to 
grow teachers. 

The ex-pupil-teachers of 1893-4-5-6, who have passed the examination for admission as teacher 
of the third class, and so made themselves eligible for appointment in State schools, and who were sent 
out to provisional schools at the termination of their pupilage under Reg. 48, have all been brought 
back into the State schools except two, both of whom are in provisional schools close to their homes. 
The appointment of the ex-pupil-teachers as classified assistants in State schools has been warranted by 
the increase of the attendance and the need for maintaining the professional strength of the staffs, in 
addition to the appointment of fresh pupil-teachors. We look forward to the end of the current year 
with a prospect that the increase of the schools will render it both warrantable to retain and inexpedient 
to part with the pupil-teachers whose time will then expire as teachers in the schools in which they have 
passed their pupilage. 

If we do BO retain the ex-pupil-teachers in the State schools — and I think we are strongly bound 
to maintain the staffs of the State schools, both numerically and professionally, at a sound working 
strength — we shall then be where we were three years ago in respect of teachers for our rapidly increasing 
provisional schools, that is, dependent on miscellanous applicants of all degrees of skill and attainments, 
and so far as I can see at present wo shall be soaiewhat pushed to fiud enough of desirable candidates 
for our needs. The applicants ai'e generally Irooi one or other of the following classes : Ex-pupil- 
teachers of the Roman Catholic schools, who may be regarded as being much on a par with our own 
pupil-teachers, having been brought up in schools under our inspection, and having passed our usual 
pupil-teacher examinations ; young men and women who have for the most part passed through our 
Bchools and have been at work since they left school, helping their mothers in the house or their fathers 
on the farm, or have been at clerking or other business in town, and who are bookish in their studies 
and are imbued with a desire to teach and a love of teaching : these we examine here when that can be 
managed, or wo subject them to examination by our inspectors as it may be convenient to arrange ; and 
of late, more this year than ever before, young men and young women who have taken our scholarships, 
passed through our grammar schools, and have obtained the junior or even the senior certificate from 
the Sydney University public examinations : the best of these, such as the young men who have come 
near to winning our university exhibitions, we might with advantage introduce into our State schools as 
probationers until they had acquired sufficient teaching skill to warrant our classifying them. Beferring 
to the list which I keep of applicants for employment, I see that it was written up afresh on the 
19th January last, and tha^ since that date twenty-four applicants have been allotted to Provisional 
schools, leaving at the present date only fourteen eligible applicants on the list. 

It is easy for those of us who have been long in the service to go back in memory to a time long 
antecedent to the first appearance of provisional schools on our list. When they first came they were 
tolerated as makeshift expedients ; but they have come to stay ; and they must be treated of as an essential 
factor in the Department's work. For some years I have roughly reckoned on an increase of provisional 
schools at the rate of one a fortnight ; last year the rate of increase was about one in every twelve days, 
on an average, and the increase amounted to thirty. That means that we are fairly overtaking the 
settlement and the increase of population as it spreads over the face of our land. Towards the building 
of these thirty schools we contributed nearly £1,500 ; and the people directly interested contributed at 
least a like amount. Considering the small number of families concerned in the getting up of a 
provisional school, the burden must be severely felt, in their circumstances. Indeed their difficulty is 
plainly manifested by the way most of these schools drag from their first inception. 
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To show the importance of the provisional school as a factor in the educational work of the 
colony, note that there were last year 385 State schools and 874 provisional schools. It seems to me 
that the Education Act should recognise the facts and the altered position of affairs. The 18th 
section of the present Act is a dead letter in respect of the mode it prescribes for the payment of the 
teachers, which was found to be unworkable twenty years ago ; and it is also not in accord with the 
present facts as to the ownership of the provisional schools, many of which are the property of the 
Minister. It is very difBcult to perceive why they should not all belong to the Minister. It is very 
seldom that a provisional school once established ceases to be needed, in fact not oftener than happens 
in respect of a State school. 

We have 64 provisional schools in operation that ought to be State schools, inasmuch as they 
have an average attendance of over 30, and many of them much over that number, which is the 
lowest limit of attendance that warrants the establishment of a State school. In former days, so soon 
as a provisional school swelled to an attendance of over 30, pressure was exercised by the Department 
to induce the people to raise their quota, so that the Department might establish a State school to 
supersede the overgrown provisional school ; but that is no longer the practice. It should be distinctly 
recognised that though we do our best to meet the circumstances, we have really no machinery for dealing 
effectively with these large provisional schools, either as to teaching space or teaching power. 
Moreover, we have got so out of the habit of providing teachers for a growing number of State 
schools to supersede unwieldy provisional schools that our present resources would not meet a sudden 
demand to staff those 64 big provisional schools all at once as efficient State schools. Were it declared, 
however, that State schools are to be the rule whenever their establishment is warranted by an average 
attendance of 30 pupils, we should begin to work with that object in view once more, and a great 
impulse would be given to the teaching as well as the supervising and administering officers of the 
Department. Slipshod provisional school teaching, under untrained and inexperienced teachers, ought 
not to content the country in these days. Of course it all spells money, like so many other things. 
Any thoughtful person reading the Department's building votes for the last five years, and comparing 
the amounts with those of previous years, will perceive that in repairs to existing buildings, and in 
the erection of buildings still non-existent, the expenditure is certainly not less than £100,000 
below what could have been spent and given a good account of. My way would be to have no 
such thing as provisional schools under the Department. The word " provisional " is misleading ; those 
schools are not provisional, in the sense of being temporary, to pass away as not needed or to give way 
to something better. They are as permanent as are the State schools, plenty of them being twenty 
years old. All schools managed by the Department might be called public schools, and the classification 
of the schools might include the smallest school kept in operation by the Department. 

A marked feature of the year 1896 is the abnormal increase in the attendance of pupils at our 
schools. From 1894 to 1895 the increase was over 3,000, and from 1895 to 1896 the increase was over 
6,000. Some of that large increase is no doubt due to the admission again of pupils between the ages 
of five and six years, which was sanctioned in October, 1895 ; but no doubt the increased prosperity of 
the country is the prime factor in bringing about so large an increase as 9,000 in average attendance in 
the last two years. 

My review of the monthly returns from the schools, and of the reports of the inspectors, has 
pressed upon my memory the healthy increase in the attendance above referred to more than any other 
matter concerning the schools ; and I have nothing unusual to announce regarding the effectiveness of 
the work of the teachers, and the proficiency and progress of the pupils. Eegarding methods and 
appliances and general schoolmasterly technique, what is there to say that has not been said over and 
over again by great and wise teachers, and echoed feebly in the reports of this Department, as well as 
elsewhere, year after year ? Our work is what we have learned to do, as a generally accepted educational 
system, suited to our most outstanding needs. No doubt we shall learn to do better as time goes on, and 
shall learn also to meet the wants of the age more closely and directly as these reveal themselves. I 
suppose every individual educationist, with the love of his work in possession of him, has his pet ideals 
and his pet aphoristic or epigrammatic way of expressing these. Mine is something like this : He is the 
teat teacher who soonest and most completely empties his pupils of selfishness, and who most fiatly uses 
to that end all the ordinary work of his school^-the multiplication table, fours right, the definition of a 
verb, the bandaging of a broken arm, the location of places, and the rest of it. All babies are bom 
lumps of selfishness — all of them that I have been intimate with. The last one whose acquaintance I 
liaTe made is just like the others. He thinks the sun and the moon, and the back-yard, and the dog*s 
tail, and his mother^s love, and his father's watdi are all his, and that nothing is anybody's but his: he will 
begin to be e^lucated when his love has bmst bis own skin, and bis education will progress as the circle 
of lus loves widens, even to infini^. that is worth working for. Devoid of 

that element our schools may be '« for the world's business, but 

they will not torn out noble i 

Before condnding ti f oar schools, together 

with the great amount of t > to an amount that 

only with difficulty be c 4 things, towards 
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the end of the jc^, made & way for tbe restoration of Mr. Caine — retrenched three yean ago -to the 
ranks of the inspectors ; and his re-appointment as a District Inspector took effect from the Irt Jannarji 
1897. The practical effect of this addition to the inspecting staff will be to allow the Senior luapeetor 
who for some ycfars has been half his time in the office and half his time in the field, to be wholly in the 
office, to assist the General Inspector or as may otherwise be needed; and to add to flie working 
strength of the district inspectors by half the working power of an additional inspector. I ha^y think 
this will be enough, but the relief thus obtained is considerable, and we shall see how matters stand At 
the end of the current year. 

I hare, Ac., 

D. EWABT, 

Gtoneral Inspector. 

The Under Secretary, Education Office. 
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APPENDIX B. 

METROPOLITAN DISTRICT— NORTH-EAST DIVISION. 



KEPOET OP MB. SENIOR DISTEICT INSPECTOR PLATT. 

South Brisbane, February, 1897. 
Sib, — I have the honour to submit my General Report for the year 1896. 

SCHOOLS. 

The schools assigned to me for inspection in 1896 were those inspected by me in 1894 and 1895. Their 
names will be found in the following tabular statement : — 



CLASS Of SCHOOL. NO. 07 SCHOOLS. NAMES 07 SCHOOLS. 



1 1 Brisbane Central (boys). 

ni , 8 Bowen Bridge Road, Brisbane Central (g^rls), Fortitude Valley (boys). 

IT 3 Fortitude Yalley (girls), Leichhardt Street (boys), Leiclihardt Street (girls). 

y 6 i Brealclast Creek, Ithaca Cre«k, Kelvin Grove Road (boys), Kelvin Grove Boad (girls 

\ and infants), Clavfield, Nundah. 

•^j o i Brisbane Central (iinfants), Eagle Farm, Enoggera, Fortitude Yalley (infants), Leichhardt 

^^ ^ I Street (infants), Stafford. 

Vll 3 Ashgrove, Myrtle, Nudgee. 

Comparing this statement with a similar one given last year, the following changes in classification will be 
noticed: — Enoggera rose from Class VI I. to Class VI.; Fortitude Valley (infants) fell from Class IV. to 
Class VI. ; KelYin Grove Eoad (girls and infants) from Class IV. to Class V., and Leichhardt Street (infants) 
from Class V. to Class VI. 

All the schools were inspected once in detail, and to some of them incidental visits were made for special 
purposes. In addition to the State schools named above, I inspected the Church of England school at St. John's, 
Briabane. The time occupied in inspecting and reporting on these schools was about six months. 

ACCOMMODATION. 

At the date of inspection the accommodation was " insufficient" at six schools — Ashgrove, Bowen Bridge 
Bead, Brisbane Central (boys), Fortitude Valley (boys), Kelvin Grove Boad (boys), and Clayfield. In the 
remaining schools it was sufficient in amoui t bat not always satisfactory in kind. In several schools the plaj- 
iheds have to be utilised for teaching purposes, notwithstanding the drawbacks arising from sun, wind, dust, 
unsuitable light, and lack of furniture. In their endeavours to obtain ornamental school grounds and neat 
schoolrooms all teachers are not equally successful ; but in no ease did I find discreditable, or even censurable, 
ne^eet. 

PUPILS. 

Attbndakce. — On the rolls at inspection I found the names of 8,196 children— 4,474 boys and 3,722 girls. 
The number of pupils examined at inspection was 6,638 — 3,964 boys and 2,674 girls. Comparing these numbers 
with the corresponding ones for 1895, I find an increare of 749 in the number enrolled, and 593 in the number 
examined. I oDserve a somewhat remarkable coincidence in these numbers — the total of girls examined was 
exactiy the same in 1896 as in 1895 — viz., 2,674. Nearly 81 per cent, of the children enrolled were present on one 
or nM>Te of the days of inspection. 

Taking all the schools in the district, T find that about 52*9 per cent, of the children attend school at least 
four days out of ^ye. At the Central (boys) the percentage of such children was as high as 719 ; on the other 
hand, at the Central (infants) it was as low as 25*7. From the figures before me it is evident that the degree of 
regolarity depends to a very great extent on the age and health of the children. At the Central (boys) 900 pupils 
out of a total of 1,160 were boys in classes above the second, nnd their ages would range from 9 to 15 years ; while 
at the Central (infants) all the children were under 7 years of age. Few children of tender ago are so robust as to 
be free from occasional bodily derangements that are ouite sufBcierit to unfit them for work in school. As regards 
older children it is to be remembered that, in homes where the family is large and the income small, the occasional 
lervices of the children are absolutely necessary if the present-day standard of housekeeping is to be maintained. 
Taking all things into consideration, the fact that on any ordinary school day about 80 per cent, of the children 
are in school is not a discoura^ng one. I think it reflects credit on the management of the schools. I know 
schools in this district where, with very few exceptions, the children would rather be in school than out of it. 
The pleasant tone, the company of their equals, the co-operative and competitive work, and the conscious progress 
are more attractive than anything outsiae the school. Doubtless many of the services on account of wnich 
ehildicpa are kept from school could be rendered out of school hours. For many years past the attendance on 
FridaTy espeejally in the afternoon, has been much lower than on other days. Mr. Hurwortb, of the Valley boys* 
aehooT, first brought under my notice a very successful device to meet this trouble. Each boy who attends the full 
number of half-days in the week gets a little ticket certifying the fact, and, at the end of the quarter or half-year, 
the production of these tickets entitles the holder to some privilege or reward. Many bojs accustomed to get off 
on Friday afternoon made arrangements with their parents to avoid absence on that aay so as to secure the ticket, 
and a marked improvement in the attendance has been the result. The success of this expedient shows, too, the 
fanportance of securing the co-operation of the children in this matter of regular attendance. Many parents 
who are indifferent to an appeal to reason or interest can be moved by the importunity of their children. 

There is a certain amount of truant-plajing in the district. I have encountered truants in walking across 
the peric from Kelvin Grove to Gregory terrace, and elsewhere. They are boys of all ages from 5 to 15; 
tome are well dressed, but the majority are otherwise. I am not prepared to suggest a remedy applicable to all 
eases. Some of the little fellows have evidently yielded to the charms of a fine day, and these require only a 
whipjping followed by Qxtra watchfulness for a time. Some of the older ones are evidently and emphatically 
" Uia ' pofjn, requiripg more serious treatment. 

I take this opportunity of saying that I am not in accord with those who would bring the constable to the 
aid of the schoolmaster in the matter of attendance at school. The remedy would be worse than the disease. 
There are in Brisbane numbers of deserted and neglected wives with infants to feed who must either starve or 
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steal but for the earnings of their older children. Honestly earned bread to keep life in these people comes before 
the multiplication table. I think the number of really culpable parents whom the law could reach is rerj small 
while the hardship inflicted on the innocent and weak would be intolerable. 




TEACHERS. 

The number of teachers employed in the 22 State schools was 173 — 68 males and 105 females. Of tbese» 
118 were classiBed, 2 unclassified, and 53 were pupil-leachers. Dividing the number of children present at 
examination (6,638) by the number of teachers (173), we get an average of 38'4 pupils for each teacher. In 1896 
there were 38*8 pupils to eacli teacher. 

Of the head teachers, 5 are in Class I. (highest class), 15 in Class II., and 2 in Class III. Of the assistant 
teachers, 2 are in Class II., 94 in Class III., and 2 are unclassified. 

As to the character and competency of the teachers in this distinct, I can only repeat my estimate given in 
previous reports. In industry and zeal they are model public servants. With a tew exceptions they do not shine 
as class teachers, though as students they arc generally successful. Assistant teachers do not as a rule make 
sufficient use of their own expTience; they lean on methtxls adopted without thought, either from their head 
teachers or from books, and they te.ich in a groove. To these teachers I would say, " When there is any lack of 
success, either as to the class or as to individuals in the class, accept the responsibility and sc^rn excuses. You 
are paid to get results with such material as you have, not to throvr yourself like a bag on the head teacher. 
E«nect deeply on the possible causes of the failure, and then think out your own way of dealing with it. Do not 
be too easily satisfied, out raise your standaul again and again witli an invincible determination that your skill and 
resources shall more than equal the dullness of your pupils and your strong patience their natural indolence.** 

INSTRUCTION AND DISCIPLINE. 

TIio general condition of the schools in this district may be summarised thus : — In 12 schools very satirfactory, 
in 7 satisfactory ^ in 2 fairly satisfuctory, in 1 partiaUy and moderately satisfactory. 

Ten schools sent 75 candidates to compete for Grammar School scholarships in December, 1896. Out of 
54 boys 33 were successful, and out of 21 girls 14 were successful. 

Of the more important subjects in the schedule, arithmetic gives the least satisfactory results. The 
conference of inspectors held in July last recommended some changes in the requirements in this subject which, 
if adopteil, will, 1 feel sure, conduce to more profitable and successful work. I cannot, however, shut my eyes to 
the fact that the main cause of the failure is bad teaching. When testing the skill of candidates for promotion 
I generally get a lamentable exhibition of feebleness if I ask the teacher to take his class through the exposition 
of a practical problem in arithmetic. At the same time, I must a Imit that the arithmetic of the scholarship 
candidates of 1896 was about the best I have examined, and many of the answers were models of clear and close 
reasoning. Probably the truth is that there is a steady but slow improvement in the teaching which tells on the 
smarter children, although I sec as yet little indication of it in the perLormances of the classes as a whole. 

I note little or no improvement in the results from object lessons ; as a rule there is **a halfpenny worth of 
bread to an intolerable deal of sack." In some schools I discover cabinets containing specimens of materials for 
manufacture in various stages of preparation, together with specimens of ores, sponge, coral, &c. These objects 
are seldom used ; I have never yet seen them brought out to illustrate a lesson. The observation and experiment 
are all second-hand, mere word pictures of what the children will see // they look, and of what will happen if 
they do this or that. The only laculties exercised are memory and imagination, and the information gained, such 
as it is, would be better acquired from a book. There is more training of the reasoning faculty m one good 
lesson in arithmetic or grammar than in fifty of these lessons. I take the libortv of quoting from Mr. Goyen, an 
inspector of schools in New Zealand — " Science is not, as some seem to think, the only subject that affords a 
training-oTOund for observation, comparison, and induction. The teaching of arithmetic, of English, and of other 
subjects, ny some contemptuously cailed * book subjects,' can and should bo made as scientific in spirit as the 
teaching of botany and physics.*' Twenty years* experience as inspector, added to twenty years* experience as 
schoolmaster, has satisfied me that boys whose reasoning powers have been trained through arithmetic and grammar 
will (natural abilities being equal) show greater capacity in after life than boys trained in any other way — 
simply because these subjects give most employment to the reasoning powers, the materials for the exercise are 
always at hand, and the exercise is congenial to children of primary school age. You can take a boy so trained 
and whether you make him a soap-boiler, a watchmaker, or anything else, he will soon learn to observe whateyer 
concerns him, and then his reasoning power will carry him to the front. 

In the methods employed I observe notliing that I was not familiar with when a pupil-teacher. Writ^^rs 
on school management give new names to old methods of exercising the faculties, but that is all they do. Man 
has been exercising his intellectual powers ever since he became man, and it is not likely that any mode of training 
them remains undiscovered. The wise and witty Sydney Smith puis this truth in his usual happy fashion — 
" Chemistry, for instance, is perpetually bringing to light fresh existences ; four or five new metals have been 
discovered within as many years, of the existence of wJiich no human being could have had any suspicion ; but no 
man, that I know of, pretends to discover four or five new passions, neither can anything very new be discovered 
of those passions and faculties with which mankind are already familiar. We are in natural philosophy making 
discoveries of new properties in bodies with whose existence we have been acquainted for centuries, but who hopes 
that he can discover any new flux for avarice, or any improved method of judging and comparing?*' The 
difference between the more and the less useful among the teacliers depends on the degree of judgment in selecting, 
and skill in applying known methods to the particular business in hand. 

Speaking generally, the discipline of those schools is very satisfactory. In large schools where there are 
many suoordinate teachers the duties of the head teacher demand both fimmess and tact. The children oaght 
to be BO trained that they will obey the subordinate as readily and cheerfully as the head; they should be made to 
understand that obedience is rendered to the office, not to the person of the teacher. Until this is understood and 
accepted by the children, the discipline of a large school is unsound, and the relations of subordinates to their 
head are likely to be unsatisfactory. 

IhaTe,&c., 

JAS. PLATT, 

Senior District Inspector. 
The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction. 
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DOWNS DISTRICT NORTH. 



REPORT OF ME. DISTRICT INSPECTOR ZILHAM. 

Tooiioomba, January, 1897. 
Sib, — I htLve the bonour to submit my General Report for the year 1896. 

DISTRICT. 

The Northern Dowdr inspectoral district, extending 900 miles west of Toowoomba and 350 miles from 
Windomli in the North to Ilungcrford in the South, was me same as last year. 

Schools.— -The schools in operation at the end of the year were 80, being 36 State, 40 Provisional, and 
4 Roman Catholic schools. These may be subdivided as follows : — 

State schools for Bojs onlv 2 

>> f« vyirio only ... •■• ,,, ,,. ,,, ,,, ,,, ,,, x 

Girls and Infants 1 

Infants only 1 

„ Mixed (boys, girls, and infants) 31 

Provisional schools 40 

Roman Catholic schools for Boys only 1 

Girls and Infants 3 



99 If 

99 » 

>» 



»» »» 
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Provisional schools were applied for at Baranga Bridge, Bergen, Columboola, Ringing Plain, Eromanga, 
and Birdsville. Sites were approved at Bergen, Columooola, Eromanga, and Ringing Plain ; and new buildings 
passed at Baranga Bridge, Bergen, Columboola, Prestons, and Windorah. New Provisional schools were open^ 
during the j ear at Annievale, JBaranga Bridge, Bergen, Columboola, Mulga, Poybah, and Prestons. The total 
number of schools in this district at the beginning of 1897 is 83, which is an increase of 21 Provisional schools 
since 1890. The Department is thus endeavouring to carry education to the back blocks and outlying settlements 
wherever it is nossible to collect an average attendance of twelve pupils. Since the 60 per cent. Government aid was 
granted towards the erection of Provisional school buildings, an impetus has been imparted to their establishment, 
to that th^ will increase in number year by year. 

In the endeavour to obtain schools as near as possible to their own residences, parents sometimes overlook 
the fact that two or three localities might unite to esfablish a State school, where the instruction would be of a 
superior character to that imparted in a Provisional schooli which is at best a temporary State school under an 
antrained teacher with fewer subjects to teach. 

Apportionhbnt op Time. — From the beginning of the year until 15th February was spent in examining 
tnchers' papers, inspecting the site of a new school at Bergen, and in writing my Annual Report for 1895. After 
holding inquiries at Cattle Crork and Columboola, leave of absence was granted for three weeks, and the regular 
work of inspection was commenced on the 13th of March and continued to the end of the year, with the exception 
of the winter vacation week, when I attended a conference of inspectors at tlie office of the Department in 
Brisbane. 

All the schools were inspected except Taroom State school, and Condamine and Yamsion Provisional schools, 
whieh could not be visited for want of time. In addition to the inquiries made for the establishment and passing 
of Provisional school building;?, as mentioned above, five candidates were examined to test their fitness for the 
position of Provisional scliool teachers ; two investigations of complaints were held, and nine incidental visits to 
Khools were made. 

MATERIAL ORGANIZATION. 

The floor space and accommodation is insufficient in Roma, and barely sufficient at Augathella, Charleville, 
Cimnamulla, Glencoe, Jondaryan, Miles, Mitchell, North Toowoomba (boys), North Toowoomba (girls and 
jo&nts), and Teulba. A new wing was added to the Charleville school during the year, bu^ the attendance has 
increased so rapidly that the school is again becoming overcrowded. The enrolment in 1890 was 151, it is now 386. 

The number of scjuare feet of floor ppace for each child in average attendance varies from 6 in Roma to 63 
in Gowrie Creek, but with those exceptions it ranges from 8 to 20. Extensive repairs were completed at Charle- 
ville, Uoma, South Toowoomba (boys). South Toowcomba (girls), and South Toowoomba (infants), and minor 
repairs io the extent of £20 15s. were authorised by me in other schools. State school buildings were all reported 
io ▼err good condition. Classrooms and galleries for collective teaching are still needed in more than half the 
sehoofs, but only seven are without teachers' residences. The best cultivated gardens are generally found in the 
towns, where a certain amount of rivalry exists, but most of the country teachers neglect to grow either flowers, 
fruits, or vegetables, which might be made so useful in illustrating the lessons in agriculture and horticulture. 
The South Toowoomba schools have improved their grounds, but, with this exception, I am sorry I cannot add to 
the list of neat gardens given in my last year's report. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 

Staff. — The staff strength in State schools is 1 teacher to 33 pupils in average attendance, and ranges 
from 46 at Roma and Thargomindah to 12 at Gowrie Creek. In Provisional schools the average is 18 pupils to 
each teacher, but the attendance falls below that required by the Act at Annievale (9*7), Evergreen (11*8), Irving- 
dale (8-4), Mocatty's Corner (118), St. Ruth (10-6), Tipton (6*5), West Prairie (103), and Windorah (9*6). 

The number of teachers employed is 162— namely, 98 in State schools, 41 in Provisional, and 23 in Roman 
Gatholic schools. They are classed as 80 head teachers, 54 assistants, and 28 pupil-teachers. 

Head teachers in State schools are elassiOed as 24 in Class II., 11 in Class III., and 1 as temporary 
teacher. In Provisional schools none are classified ; 4, however, have passed the examination as pupil'teaoners of 
the Fourth Class. Assistants are — 2 in Class II., 40 in Class III., and 12 not classed. The teachers generally 
are characterised by industry, zeal, and conscienfious discharge of their arduous duties. 

Classification. — The total enrolment for the whole district is 5,773 (being 316 more than last year) — viz., 
in State schools, 4,314 ; in Provisional, 879 ; and in Roman Catholic schools, 580. The number of pupils examined 
is 4^15 — viz., in State schools, 3,648 ; iu Provisional, 697 ; and in Roman Catholic schools, 470. 

The percentage of enrolment in each class in State schools is as follows : — Sixth class, 2'1 ; fifth, 5*9 ; 
fourth, 12 9 ; third, 19*8 ; second, 25 ; and first, 34. In Provisional schools— Fifth class, 2*3 ; fourth, 131 ; third, 
ac^ ; second, 24*9 ; and first, 39 2. 

Average age in each class is— Sixth, 14*2 ; fifth, 13*5 ; fourth, 12*3 ; third, 10*8 ; second, 9 ; first, 6*9. 
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Arerage attencUince was 3,^05, or 76'6 per cent of the enrolment, in State Bohoob ; and 677*5, or 77 per eent 
of enrolment, in ProTisional schools. 

Begularity of attendance was not so good as last 7ear^2,248, or 52*1 per cent, attended regnlarlv in State 
schools ; and 460. or 52*3 per cent., in Provisional schools. Only half the children enrolled, therefore, are unoer regular 
instmction. The greatest irregularity of attendance is found in the following schools : — Cattle Creek, none 
attended four-fiftlis of their time; Irvingdale, 13 per cent.; Jondaryan, 15 per cent-; Blaxland, 17 ner cent 
Yingerbay, 20 ; Highfields, 25 ; Gowrie Creek, 26 ; JDjuan, 27 ; Gomoron. 28 ; Gowrie Road, 28 ; Windorah, 28 
North Toowoomba (girls and infants). 29; Lagoon Creek, 29; Wallumbilla, 30; Goombungee, 31 
Bungeworgorai, 31 ; Oakey Creek, 34 ; South Toowoomba (infants), 34 ; Eulo, 36 ; and Moss View, 38 per cent 
The irregularity is 6*2 per cent, greater than last year in State schools, and 11.3 per cent, in Provisional 
schools. In all the localities named the compulsory clauses, if made operatiTe» would more than doable the 
regular attendance. 

During the year 1,114 boyR and 954 girls were admitted into State schools ; 149 boys and 154 giris 
into Provisional schools. The class promotions made were 2,970 in State and 616 in Provisional schools. 

Instbuction.--~As reading is the most important subject of instruction, the character of a school may 
generally be determined bv the amount of attention given to the preparation of the reading lesson. Heading is 
gradually improving in quality, not only as regards fluency, distinct articulation and easy recognition of words, 
out also in intelligence and expression. One common fault which the teacher is constantly fighting against is the 
nasal twang becoming habitual to Queensland children, through talking with closed teeth. Out of 32 State 
schools, reading was reported very good in 1 school, good in 11, very fair in 16, faur in 1, and moderate in 3. 

In order to obtain rapid progress in the art and to secure really good reading, we require a properly 
graduated series of reading books. The Boyal Readers are not suitable for this purpose ; the lessons are of 
varying lengths, some too long to be taken as a week's work, others so short that two must be combined ; they are 
not well graauated ; they contain too many pages to be mastered in the specified time ; they are not confined to 
teaching reading, but attempt ex traaeous subjects, as composition, derivation, domestic economy, useful knowledge, 
geognmny, and history. In No. 5 Reader, no less than 81 pages are devoted to these subjects and cannot oe 
treatedf as ordinary reading lessons. A series of Readers better graduated, more suitable to our requirements, 
and containing sufficient matter to be mastered by each class in the specified time, is Longmans' *' Ship" 
Literary Readers. 

judging by the practice of many teachers, it appears that the sole aim in teaching grammar is to give facility 
in the art of parsing and analysing instead ot teaching the pupils to speak and write the English langoa^ correetiy. 
Bain, in his " Education ns a Science/' says — *' To teach grammar ^ ithout a printed text, is like t^u^hing religion 
without a manual or catechism ; either the teacher still uses the catechism without the print or he makes a oatechism 
for himself. There can be no teaching except on a definite plan and sequence, and good, instead of harm* arises 
from putting the plan in print. The grammar teacher, working without books, either tacitly uses some actual 
grammar, or else works upon a crude, untested, irresponsible grammar of his own shaping." 

If space permitted, remarks might be made on other subjects of icstruotion and the best methods to be 
employed. 

The highest marks for class proficiency were obtained in the following State schools : — 

Sixth C/a«.--5?outh Toowoomba (girls), 81-6 ; North Toowoomba (boys), 76*8 ; Gowrie Little Plain, 

71*7 ; East Toowoomba, 68. 
Fifth Class.—NoTih Toowoomba (girls), 87*7 ; Roma, 79 ; Augathella, 786 ; Dalby, 78*6 ; South 

Toowoomba (girls), 74*8; North Toowoomba (boys), 731; Surat^ 73*3; Morven, 72*1; Sooth 

Toowoomba (boys). 72. 
Fourth Class.— Qowrie Junction, 77*2 ; North Toowoomba (girls), 76'7 ; Hodgson, 75*2 ; South 

Toowoomba (girls), 747; Wallumbilla, 73*6; Mitchell, 73*3; North Toowoomba (boys), 72*8; 

Dalby, 72*7. 
Third Class.— ^lencoe, 79 ; Gowrie Junction, 77*5 ; Hodgson, 77 ; Maida Hill, 75*6 ; Gk>wrie Road, 

75-2; South Toowoomba (girls), 74-8; Dalby, 74*7 ; Augathella, 735. 
Second Class. — South Toowoomba (girls), 79; Gowrie Junction, 77*3 : Hodgson, 75*7 ; Glencoe, 756; 

Dalby, 74 ; Middle Ridge, 73*3. 
First C/a**.— Maida Hill, 76*6; South Toowoomba (girls), 75*3; Miles, 74*6; Jondaryan, 73 ; North 

Toowoomba (boys), 703 ; Dalby, 69-5 ; Gowrie Junction, 69*2. 

SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 

School committees are generally apathetic, either from ignorance of their duties or indifference. Some, 
however, have been very energetic and helpful to the teacher, both in obtaining necessary improvements and in 
securing regularity. In one or two instances I have found the teacher antagonistic to the committee; but this 
was a lack of judgment, for a teacher cannot receive too much assistance in promoting the welfare of Ms school. 
A teacher with tact would benefit his school and himself by inducing his committee to carrv out their duties as 
specified in the Regulations. My experience has been that committees are anxious to perform their duties, and 
that the moro they are asked to do the moro they are willing to do. 

SPECIAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The average results of examinations for the whole district is 65*5 in State schools and 62'5 in Provisional 
schools. The following schools have distinguished themselves for eflSciency and sound progress: — Soath 
Toowoomba (girls), 763 ; Gowrie Junction, 753 ; Dalby, 73*3 ; Glcncoe, 73*3 ; North Toowoomba (boys), 709 j 
North Toowoomba (girls), 70*2 ; Augathella, 70*8; Gowrie Road, 695; Gomoron. 68*6; Goombungee, 66*9 ; 
Miles, 67-7; Jondaryan, 67*7; South Toowoomba (boys), 67'2 ; Surat, 671 ; Mitchell, 668 ; East Toowoomba, 
66-7; Gowrie Little Plain, 660; Roma, 64*3. 

I have, <fec., 

J. ZILHAM, 

District Inspector. 
The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction. 
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METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, SOUTH-WEST DIVISION. 

REPOET OF MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR MACGROARTY. 

South Brisbane, January, 1897. 
Sib.— I Iiave the honour to submit to you my G-eneral Report for the vear 1896. 
A8 for the jnrerious six years, the Metropolitan District, South- West division, was in my charge. 
Schools. — The number of schools in the district is 72, and they may be classed as follows : — 
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State schools for Girls only 

Bovs only 

Infants only 

Girls and Infants 

Boys, Girls, and Infants 

Reduced State schools 

Provisional schools 
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Mie work of inspection began on the 6th of February, the previous part of the year having been taken up 
in Talomg examination papers, and in writing my Annual Report— and, except four days when attending a 
conference of inspectors, fave days when drawing examination papers, and two weeks* leave of absence, was 
(XHitmued till the schools closed for the summer holidays, the remaining few weeks of the year being spent in 
^^^errism^ the annual examination of teachers, Ac, at Brisbane, and in valuing examination papers. All the 
lehoolfl m my district were fully examined and reported on, and six schools were inspected a necond time — one of 
tkem in detail on acoount of a change of teachers. For the purpose of testing pupil-teachers in class teaching, 
reading, and practical drill, 24 schools were visited a second time oy me, the number of candidates so examined being 
^— for the rank of Second Class, 1 ; for Third Class, 6 ; for P.T. 4, 7 ; for P.T. 3, 14 ; for P.T. 2, 28 ; and for 
^|T. 1, 41. Visits were made to Lacey*s Creek, in the Upper North Pine district, and to Stony Creek, near 
Imnuidiir, to inquire into applications made for the establishment of new Provisional schools in those localities. 
Inqumes into complaints maide against teachers were held in two instances, and, in connection with one of them, 
I oould not but notice the waste of time involved and the utterly contradictory statements made by witnesses, 
because, as I think, evidence could not be taken on oath. 

MATERIAL ORGANIZATION. 

A neat, substantial, and commodious school building has been erected by the settlers at Delancy's Creek, 
assisted by the Department, to take the place of the old dilapidated " humpy" in which the work of the school has 
nitiierto been carried on. In the following schools the accommodation is not sufficient for the attendance:— 
Woolloongabba (girls and infants), Maryborough (Albert), and Milton. In the other schools of the district- 
allowing 8 square feet for each child in average attendance, the space allowed in English schools, but which cannot 
be regarded enough in a climate like ours — the inside floor space is sufficient ; in Bald Hills and Kangaroo Point 
(boys) barely sufiicient ; but at North Pine and Maryborough Central schools more than ample. A new wing — 
^ feet by 22 feet— has been added to the Junction Park school, and one— 20 feet by 18 feet— to the iDdooroopillr 
Pocket school. At the Milton school, two playsheds, each 44 feet by 24 feet, have been providea. 
Woolloongabba (boys). South Brisbane (boys), and Junction Park have each been furnished with gvmnastic 
•PP*™*'!^, and at the last the lavatories have been much enlarged and improved. The schools at Toowong 
Caboolturo North, Indooroopilly, and Maryborough Central were painted and repaired during the year, but those 
at North Pine, Caboolture South, Coorparoo, Zillmcre, West End (boys), Harrison's Pocket, Little Cabbage-tree 
Creek, and Terror's Creek are in need of painting. Tenders were accepted for adding verandas to the school at 
Terror s Creek. The old brick building at West End, occupied by the infants, and partly by the girls, has had a 
">otou«h overhaul during the year, but a dividing fence between the West End schools is still a want. 

The furniture, apparatus, and material for instruction are generally suitable and sufficient, but regarding 
tnie qualitff of the slates supplied, complaints are very common. Cabinets to hold specimens to illustrate object 
and other lessons are not sufficiently common in the schools of the district, but in this direction Maryborough 
(Albert) has during the year added to its already liberal supply several specimen boxes, exemplifying the different 
stages in the manufacture of many articles in common use. 

The enthusiasm in connection with Arbor Day is not so pronounced as at its inception, but useful work 
continues to be done in most school grounds, especially at Junction Park, Woolloongabba, kangaroo Point, Little 
Cabbage-tree Creek, Kilcoy, Upper North Pine, Redcfiffe, and Burpengary. "Flower cultivation" receives some 
care in several schools, but not that whole-hearted attention one might expect, for, " to love flowers and study 
them in their growth, habits, and history, have a refining and elevating influence, tending to develop a fine taste 
and quicken the perception to a better appreciation of the beauty of form and colour." 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 
The teachers of the district are, on the whole, a highly-deserving body of public servants. They are 
earnest and loyal in the discharge of their onerous and trying duties, and their conduct generally, so far as it 
ooiDM under my notice, is exemplary. Taking classification — not necessarily, however, an infalhble test of a 
suoeestfol teacher— as a standard, the f 3llowing will show at a glance the quality of the teaching staff employed 
at the time of inspection in the schools of the district, Roman Catholic and Church of England schools not 
included : — 
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In tho State and Proyiiional mcIiooIm of the district there are 127 classified teachers, 3*94 per cent, o^ them 
being in tho Firit Olags, 17*32 per cent, in the Second Class, and 78*74i>er cent in the Third Class, bat» counting onlj 
those of thorn in charge of scliooli^, 15*6 per cent, must }ye allotted to First Class, 59'4 per cent to Second Class, and 
28*1 per cent, to Third ClnsN. Tho porcentaf^cs of the whole teaching staff of the district in the following ranks 
are:— 

Classified teachers — ail except 1 in State schools 

Unclassifiod teachers— all but 2 in Prorisional and reduced State schools 
Pupil-teachers of Fourth Class — all except 1 in State schools 

Third Class ,. ,, „ ... ... 

Second Class — all in State schools 

First Class 
on probation 

In all the State, reduced State, and Provisicmal schools, the number of pupils in ayerage attendance to each 
teacher— including the pupil-teachers on probation, the inclusion of whom among the members of the staff finds 
no favour with the teachers — was 34'9 — ^in State schools 37*1, in Provisional schools 21, and in reduced State 
schools 19*6. In 12 State schools the pupils to each teacher exceeded 10 — ^in one of them exceeding 60 ; in 
Provisional schools the number varies from 9 to 31. 

GovBBNVENT. — The nupils, on the whole, by their ready and prompt obedience to all necessary commands, 
by their honest, open, and cneerful performance of the work allotted to them, and by their respectful demeanour 
towards their elders and one another, give ample evidence of the untiring watchfulness witli which the teachers 
look after the moral training of the little ones placed under their charge — a part of their duty more important to 
tho State and the pupils themselves in after life than is the imparting of mere knowledge. 

Classification. — Most teachers in small schools, in the face of repeated advice and warnings to the 
contrary, will insist on breaking up their handful of children into six, seven, and even eight drafts—one school with 
19 pupils having six drafts, one with 20 pupils seven drafts, and one with 30 pupils eight drafts. In a school with 
only one teacher the drafts should not exceed four. In the large schools, nowever, the classification is mostly 
judicious, but even here the drafts are not always combined for oral teaching where such is very desirable and 
quite workable. On the whole the schedule requirements are quite fairly overtaken, the average proficiency for 
all schools having reached 62.3 per cent. — State schools 64*6 per cent., reduced State schools 59*4 per cent., and 
Provisional schools 57*1 per cent. As a rule, the ages of pupils compared with the standaid are often m excess, but 
the contemplated changes in the schedule, which may soon be expected to be in force, will, no doubt, in a great 
measure remove this anomaly. 

The number of schools between 50 and 60 per cent, in proficiency was 27 

The number of schools between 60 and 70 per cent in proficiency was 26 

The number of schools 70 per cent, or over in proficiency was 8 

Including Homan Catholic and Church of England schools, the enrolment, pupils examined, and ayerage 
attendance of the schools inspected by me were respectively 12,156, 10,'t97, and 9,3id*l ; but, including the school 
inspected in detail a second time, the children examined by me numbered 10,707. 

In quantity the attendance for all State and Provisional schools was well over vertffair — 76*8 per cent, 
of the enrolment; State and reduced State being 76*9 per cent., and Provisional schools 74*8; its quality, 
however, was not satisfactory, only 51*4 per cent, of the enrolment having attended school four days out of five. 
We have, then, in the district 27 schools, with 4,841 pupils, or 51*6 per cent, of the children on the rolls of tiie 
State and Provisional schools, that return only 1,950 pupils, or 40*3 per cent, of the enrolment who attend school 
regularly. For such carelessness on the part of parents there seems to be no remedy but compulsion. 
BscoBDS.—The school records are generally well and faithfully kept. 

Spbcial Obsbbvations. — In 3 schools the average percentage of all results reached or exceeded 70 : — 
Maryborough (Albert), 71*6 per cent. ; Maryborough Central (infants), 70*2 per cent ; and Coorparoo, 70 per cent. 
Then follow, more or less closely, Woolloongabba (girls and infants), 69*4 per cent. ; Caboolture 19'orth, 67*5 per 
cent ; Little Cabbage-tree Creek, 67*4 per cent. ; Kangaroo Point (boys), 67*2 per cent. ; Junction Park, 66*5 per 
cent ; Indooroopilly Pocket, 66 per cent. ; Maryborough Central (girls), 658 per cent. ; Maryborough Central 
(boys), 65*7 per cent. ; and Woolloongabba (boys), 65*1 per cent. The schools with the lowest percentages were 
Deception Bay, 51*3 per cent. ; Kobble Creek, 53 per cent. ; Stanmore, 53*4 per cent. ; Woolmar, 537 per cent. ; 
Neurum Creek, 53*8 per cent. ; and Delaney's Creek, 54*9 per cent. The classes that gained 70 per cent, or oyer 
were in the following schools : — 

Sixth Class. — Maryborongh (Albert), 72*1 ; Woolloongabba (girls and infants), 72 ; Coorparoo, 71*7 ; 
Maryborough Central (f^rls), 71*1 ; Woolloongabba (boys), 70*6 ; South Brisbane (g^ls and 
infants), 70*6 ; South Brisbane (boys), 70*5 ; Ca£x>ltnre North, 7o ; and Milton, 70. 
Fifth Class. — Maryborough (Albert), 70*9; Indooroopilly Pocket, 70*8; Junction Park, 70*4. 
Fourth Class. — Maryborough (Albert), 72*5 ; Coorparoo, 70*9 ; Little Cabbage-tree Creek, 70 ; 

Eocksberg, 70. 
nird Class. — Maryborough (Albert), 72*5 ; Maryborough Central (boys), 70*6. 
Second Class. — Caboolture North, 72; Maryborough (Albert), 71*3. 

First Class. — Coorparoo, 71*4; Maryborough (Albert), 713; Woolloongabba (girls and in^ts), 
70-6 ; Maryborough Central (infants). 70*2. 

Nineteen boys and 6 girls — Maryborough (Albert), 7 ; Coorparoo, 5 ; Woolloongabba (boys), Milton* 
South Brisbane (boys), Maryborough Central (boys), 3 each ; and Indooroopilly Pocket, 1 — were successfol in 
gaining Grammar School scholarships at the annual examination held in December last. 

The establishment in our own colony of an agricultural college removes a long- felt want. I hope some 
plan will be adopted to bring its advantages witlun the reach of as many of our teachers as poasiole — the 
attendance of a largo number of them for a few hours on Saturdays should be easily arranged — and these in 
turn will be able to cultivate a taste for agriculture and kindred pursuits among their pupils. The college will, 
no doubt, be able to assist teachers and pupil-teachers in acquiring a knowieoge of natural science, and thus 
enable them to teach the subject of agriculture intelligently and usefully in their own schools. 



I have, &c., 



The Under Secretary, Education Department, Brisbane. 



D. C. AfACGROAETY, 

District Inspector. 
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EAST MORETON— SOUTH. 



BEPOET OF MR. DISTRICT ES^SPECTOR SHIRtEY. 

South Brisbane, February, 1897. 

Sir, — I have the honour to submit ray Annual Report on schools of the South-East Moretou district for 
the year 1896 :— 

The dirision under my charge comprises that ])ortion of East More ton south of the river and the 
metropolitan boundaries, and a long finger-like northern extension along the Brisbane Valley railway line 
and the Esk-Nanango coach road. It also includes certain isolated schools— as i'etrie Terrace, Sandgate, 
Glamorgan Yale, &c. Witliin this area are to be found some oF the richest agricultural and pastoral districts of 
Queensland, such as the upper portion of th(; Logan basin, the district having Cressbrook as its centre, the 
eastern section of the Hosewood Scrub, and the wheat country round Nanango. Settlement proceeds rapidly 
within this district, and the demand for new schooh is a constant feature of each year's work. In 1890 there 
were 84 schools in operation, 4 of which liave since been dosed ; by 189(5 the number had increased to 117. 
Omitting 3 private scnools and 11 schools added from neighbouring districts, ^.3 new centres of education have 
been formed in the past six years. The greatest increase occurred on the Nanango plateau, where, within a radius 
of twenty miles from the town of Nanango, schools have increased since 1890 from one to seven, and action has 
been taken for the estabb'shmcnt of another at the Tabinga Village Settlement. Along the coast road from 
Brisbane to Tallebudgera, and on the line of the Logan road from Rocklea to Beaudesert, schools are to be found 
eyer^ few miles, the supply having been kept well abreast of settlement here and elsewhere throughout the 
district. An application for the establishment of a Provisional school at Yeresdalc ^crub bad to be reported upon 
adversely, there being danger of injury to existing schools. 

Notwithstanding the yearly increase of schools, my more perfect knowledge of routes, and of means of 
travelling, enabled me to economise time so that 116 schools were examined in detail, one received by direction a 
second complete examination, and 16 were visited a second time for professional examination of teachers, the 
observation of methods, time-tables, &o. The Redbank school, which nas gradually dwindled in numbers since 
the opening of a State school at Dinmorc, was closed throughout the year. A State school to accommodate 
125 pupils was opened at Wynnum in January last ; the Provisional school at Eight-mile Plains was superseded 
by a State school ; and, through increased attendance, the Moggill school regained its rank as a classified State 
schooL 

There has been considerable activity during the year in improvements to State schools ; among matters in 
hand or completed may be mentioned the erection of a new resiaence at Bulimba ; increased accommodation at 
Beaudesert and Newtown ; painting and repairs — Buadamba Lower, Coomera Lower, Loganholme, Oxley, and 
Redbank ; painting veranda and repairs — Moggill ; repairs — Mount Gravatt, Tingalpa, and Tallebudgera ; 
plaj^shed — Sandgate ; rearrangement of room and improvement of furniture— Nanango ; increased accommodation, 
raising schoolhouse, and raising and repairing residence — Rocklea. The Fernvalc settlers applied for the 
removal of their school to a more central site ; and a meeting of parents endorsed this application. Should present 
rates of increase be maintained, extra accommodation will soon be necessary at Esk and Bulimba. The unclassified 
State schools at Bundamba Upper, Cedar Creek, Cleveland West, Pimpama, and Samford were reported as 
needing repairs. Provisional school committees have also shown genuine interest in school affairs ; a new 
schoolhouse is in process of construction at Mount Cotton ; enlarjjements are projected at Atkinson's Lagoon and 
Darlington ; and repairs or improvements have been made at Barker's Creek, Kedron Upper, and Lockyer. 
Provisional schools at Caningera Upper, Bulwer, Bundall, and Ivory's Creek were reported as in need of repairs, 
additions, or extensions. New Provisional schools were opened during 1896 at Currumoin, Blackbutt, and Gregor's 
Creek. 

The trees growing in our school grounds were not greatly increased in number on Arbor Day last ; many 
grounds are now planted to their f ufl carrying capacit}' ; and teachers with unfenced areas have learned by 
painful experience the futility of planting under such conditions. On the rich basaltic soils along our coast, at 
Wellington Point, Redland Bay, Ac, the mango proves a tree of rapid growth, and with good shade qualities ; on 
the poor forest lands, stretching from Beenleigh through Logau Village to Brown's Plains, native figs and silky 
oaks grow well when planted in trenches drained by a lower layer of l^ulders or saplings ; on the blacK soil, along 
the upper courses of the Logan and Brisbane, a considerable range of selection is possible ; but, where frost is 
tered, there is no better tree than the Chinese elm, which^also thrives well[at Nanango. 

In 47 State schools there are 101 adult teachers and 31 pu])il-teachers employed in teaching 
6,690 enrolled scholars, of whom 4,388 attend daily ; and 4,713 were present for examination. On an average 
each teacher in a State school is charged with the management of 43 enrolled pupils, of whom 33 are imder 
instruction daily, and 36 were presented for examination. In 14 unclassified State scnools, 50 Provisional schools, 
and 2^ half-time schools there are 1,769 pupils on roll, 1,303 in average attendance, and 1,383 were present for 
examination. In these small schools the average charge for each of the 65 teachers is 27 enrolled pupils and 20 
average attendants. In all schools examined the enrolment was 7,702, the average attendance 5,904, and the 
number examined 6,310. Pupil-teachers, and assistants who have been pupil-teachers, are often narrow and 
mechanical in their teaching range ; they commenced their course at an early age, and the time required for 
tuition, teaching, and home tasks nas shut them off from much of tbe practical in life; their lessons savour too 
much of the text-book, and are not sufficiently supplemented by additional reading outside the official manuals. 
The best lesson heard during the year was given oy a female teacher in a Provisional school who had never been 
a pupil-teacher, but whose interest in her work, marked individuality of style, shrewd common sense, and 
practical nature, made the lesson a treat to examiner and pupils. Male teachers in Provisional schools know by 
experience the arithmetical needs of their neighbourhoods, and their problems in the required rules arc often of 
an eminently useful kind. The 166 adult employees, in schools of all classes, arc men and women of good mental 
ability ; and, with few exceptions, are also oi^ good tone and repute. The residuum may be found in State schools 
of the eighth class, in reduced State schools, and occasionally in Provisional schools. 

Progress in the courses laid down by the j^resent schedules is well maintained, as proved by classification 
and attainments. Infant classes constitute i other less than one-third the total enrolment, a decrease of 10 per 
cent, in this section during the past ten years. Twenty-two per cent, of pupils in this district are now to be 
found in classes higher than the third, as compared with seven per cent, in 1886. 

It is sometimes i>ossible f- r inspectors, during visits of inquiry concerning proposed new schools, to acauire 
a knowledge of the habits and manners of bush children before enrolment in a school. Experience of this Kind 
was gained at the fishing village near the mouth of Ccombabah Creek, at the village settlement on Blackbutt 
Ran^e.at the German settlement in Mount Boppo Scrub, and elsewhere. The improved speech, bearing, manners, 
and intelligence of these children show what can be done by teachers who are themselves models of all they wish 
their pupils to bo ; and whose patience, energy, and industry arc unquenchable. Tiicsc arc but a few examples 
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amonf|[ many ; and, generally in Soiith-oaHt Moroton, tho good aualities of our teachers are reflected in the tonct 
behaviour, and industry of pupils. Adverse reports upon dis^'ipunc were made conccmiog Cedar Creek, Curigee, 
Maudsland, and Mount Cotton schools, and improvement was aemauded at Belmont, Brown's Plains, Darlington, 
and Glenea^lo. 

In friendly conversation with teachers very little complaint was expressed by them concerning schedules, 
and the dissatisfaction was limited to throe points— the heavy demand in arithmetic, the short course in Class I., 
and the complex requirements under obiect lesKons. Outside these x)oints there was unanimity as to the ability 
to cover the remaining subjects in the allotted time. It is generally understood that relief will be giren in these 
three directions, and the departmental requirements should have no terrors for the average teacher. 

The reading-books selected for our schools supply a good and sufficient quantity of reading matter, and the 
recognition of words is usually correct ; but provincialisms die hard, and the clipping of the final g^ the change of 
the ou or ow into eou or eow^ and in some localities the neglect of aspirates, spjii the pronunciation. Pupils 
generally have a good grasp of the meanings of words and phrases found in the reading text, and teachers 
show creditable proficiency in this direction. At the present moment there is a perfect glut of good copy- 
books, and head teachers are often tempted to change by the arrival of specimen copy-books Ibrwarded from an 
intorestod publisher. Where writing is well taught, and a school has been under the same head teacher for a 
course of years, the style of handwriting throughout that school should be fixed and uniform. At the Beenleigh 
school, head master, pupil-teachers, and pupils write exactly the same hand — a result obtained by the continuous 
use of Vere Foster's copies. In this school a change to another and wholly difi^crent system would be disastrous. 

In the professional examination of t<.'aclier8 and pupil-teachers, the specimen lessons asked for have usually 
been selected from rfome easy rule of arithmetic, and the results obtained go far to prove that great improvement 
is possible in the treatment of this subject. The chief faults observed were the neglect to cover the necessary 
work in tables before commencing a rule, the huge numbers used from the first in mechanical examples, the want 
of practical application in the problems, the contrast between the small amount of explanation and the heavy 
demand involved in the first test example, and the constant attempts to teach a whole rule in one lesson instead 
of a definite portion of a rule. 

In 105 schools the instruction given is regarded as satisfactory ; in the remaining schools at Belmont, 
Bunya, Caningera Upper, Christmas Creek, Curiges, Gleneagle, Loganholme, Mount Cotton, Sarabidi* 
Seventeen-mile Kocks, and Veresdale the teaching, in whole or part, is not creditable to the staffs. Five of these 
schools are now under different management, and improvement is expected. The Kanango school stands first in 
the district for thorough and intelligent teaching ; and following, in order of merit, are the Currumbin, Bocklea, 
Fernvale, Cape Moreton, Greenbank, Barker's Creek, Cooper's Plains, Mount Beppo, Ivory's Creek, and Blackbutt 
schools. 

A considerable amount of petty carelessness was shown by teachers in posting the records. In small 
schools fifteen minutes each evening should suffice for recording the daily items ; Tct the old excuse of *' no time" 
was not seldom advanced. Becords were incomplete or inaccurate at Beenleigh, Bigriggan, Bunya, Caningera 
Upper, Curigee, Kedron Upper, Myora, Mount Cotton, Lytton, Samford, Westbury, and Wivenhoe. 

The spread of the Volunteer movement amon^ teaclicrs has been noted with pleasure, and their 
determination to qualify themselves for military duties nas been proved by their attendance during Christmas 
holidays at the Ljtton camp of instruction; but the formation of school radet corps is still a pious aspiration, 
and needs that encouragement which has successfully fostered the movement in .New South Wales. In the 
mother colony, in 1895, there were 4,468 cadets enrolled in school corps ; these have weekly drills, monthly 
parades, and an annual rifle meeting ; they are armed with Braendlin carbines, and form an important adjunct to 
the Defence Force of the colony. 

I havci <&c., 



JOHN SHIELEY, B.Sc, 

District Inspector. 



The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction. 
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DOWNS DISTRICT SOUTH. 



REPORT OP MR. DISTRICT INSPECT »R ROSS. 

Drayton, January, 1897. 
Sib, — I liave the honour to submit my General Report for the year 1896. 

DISTRICT. 

During the year the State Fchool at St. George and the Provisional schools at Mungindi und Bollon were 
added to my list of schools, greatly extending the Western limits of the district. It may now bo described as 
lying alorg the southern border of the colony from Killarney to Mungindi, thence north-west to St. George, and 
westward from that place to Bollon. A line drawn from Drayton to Bollon approximately marks its northern 
boundary. Within tnese limits there are 41 State, 42 Provisional, and 2 Roman Catholic schools, a total of 85 
schools. 

School Chanoss. — The new Provisional school at Brigalow Gully, near Inglewood, was opened at the 
commencement cf the year. New Provisional schools were recommended at Ihe Nobby, near Clifton ; Strathane, 
near Ley burn ; and at Goondiwindi East. Inquiries were held at Domville, Punch's Creek, and Wheatvale, but at 
none of these places was the number of children sufficient to maintain a ProvisionNl school, nor near enough to 
enable any two of them to be grouped as half-time schools. It is, however, gratifying to have to report that, with 
the special assistance granted by the Department, a teacher will be maintained at each of these places. Half-time 
schools — that is, two small schools near each other taught by one teacher on alternate weeks or days — are, and have 
been, a recognised feature of the administration of the Department; but, as far as my experience extends, the 
assistance now granted is a ''' new departure," and is one that will be hailed as a boon in the more sparsely 
populated portions of the district and of the colony. Beyond this there does not appear to be any further practical 
extension in the direction of bringing the means of education within the reach of the children of the colony. 

IirspECTiON. — The reading and valuing of Grammar School scholarship papers, the preparation of my 
Annual Report, the usual three weeks* leave of absence, the conference of inspectors, the preparation of examination 
papers, and presiding at the examination of teachers, were the only items that inceriered with the regular 
work of inspection. All the schools were inspected once in detail, 3 were so examined a second time, and 
second Tisits were paid to 6 of the others. 

MATERIAL ORGANIZATION. 

At Allora and Goondiwindi additions to the present buildings are much needed, and at Dalrymple Creek, 
Hendon, Hermitage, and Inglewood increased accommodation is desirable. Elsewhere the floor space is equal to, 
and, in many places, is in excess of, present requirements. Generally speaking, both schoolhouses and teachers' 
residences are in good repair. The pressing necessity of both — and at many schools it is a very pressing one — is 
painting, of which there has been little or nothing done in this district for some years. Though late in the field, 
the committee, teachers, and pupils of the Warwick West schools deserve great credit for the improvements 
effected in the school grounds. The border of shade-trees, shrubs, and flowers, running right round the grounds, 
pesented a gay and lively appearance at the time of my visit — a pleasing contrast to that which greeted the eye 
m former years. While there are others more or less deserving praise, the palm for tastefully-arranged flower- 
beds, and for the variety and beauty of the floral display, must be given to the teachers at Darkey Flat and 
Inglewood. 

Generally speaking, teachers exercise a creditable amount of care of the property of the Department 
intrusted to them, but with some there is an unaccountable and unreasonable dependence on the Department for 
the smallest and most trifling repairs. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 

The teaching staff in the State schools of this district consists of 41 head teachers, 17 classified assistants, 
and 24 punil-teachers ; and the average number of pupils taught by one teacher is 32'4. By the appointment of 
pupil-teacners almost all the anomalies of the past years in regard to stafis have been removed. Generally 
speaking, the staffs of the various schools are equal to the requirements. The two Pikedale half-time schools are 
taught by one teacher. At Mountain View the head teacher has an assistant ; but in all other Provisional schools 
there is only one teacher, and the average number of pupils to each is 20. 

Of most of the head teachers, both State and Provisional, it may fairly be said that they are honestly trying 
to do their duty, and that amongst those in State schools there are many who bring considerable ability and zeal 
to the performance of it, and who spare no pains in advancing the interests of those in their charge. There are 
others, nowever, of whom one cannot but feel that it is a pity they did not in early life adopt some other means 
of earning a living. The assistant teachers, with slight exception, are doing very creditable work. 

^ In the mother country one of the most unchangeable features of the ever-changing aspect of the education 
question during the last hidf-century has been the continuous employment of pupil-teachers. The conditions 
under which they are employed, the hours of labour, and their course of study have undergone modification ; but 
as important factors in the working of a school they still remain, and are likely to remain. It is from their ranks 
the future heads of schools will be drawn. How important it is, therefore, that the greatest care should bo 
exercised in the selection and training of them. There seems to be an impression abroad that the training can 
only be well done when the head teacher is free to give his whole time to the work. This is a grave mistake. If 
the pupil-teacher be kept under the eye of the head teacher — as he should be in all but the largest schools-^he will 
constantly have before him a model that he should be encouraged to copy. If the model be good it will, as a 
training force^ be of more value than much precept. An^ defects or errors in the copy should be dealt with at the 
close of the day in a kindly sympathetic manner. Nagging, peeyish fault-finding, or gruff* reprimand of a young 
teacher's work before the class he teaches, tends rather to provoke insubordination, if not antafi;onism, than to 
tToose that spirit of emulation and desire to excel which it should be the business of every head teacher to 
itimnlate and to foster in those placed under him. 

Attbvbakcb AiTD CLASSIFICATION. — In State schools the total enrolment for the month preceding the date 
of inspection was 3,545, and in Provisional schools 1,114— a grand total of 4,659. Including the 354 in the Roman 
Catholic schools of Warwick and Stanthorpe, the total enrolment of all schools under inspection in this district 
Was 5,013. The average attendance for the same period in State schools was 2,632'4, and in Provisional schools 
860'3— a grand total of 3,482*7. The percentage of the enrolment in daily average attendance during the month 
preceding inspection was 74*3 in State schools, and 76*3 in Provisional schools. During the quarter preceding 
inspection, 2,472 pupils, 53 per cent, of t^ie -aggregate attendants, were present 80 per cent, of the school days 
during which they were enrolled. Except to a comparatively trivial extent I do not see any good pounds ror 
I>elieying that the attendance, as above stated, is likely to improve with existing appliances ; nor am I quite sure 
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ih»i tlifi comxmlnory cUnucu of the prcicnt Act, if put in fofcc, would affect aU ilieimpforcMit ihrni ito advocates 
tSm it ^Id !S^t It might, hXerer, be wartrwhile to make thej^^j-eot m oae ^^ ** ^artrtj with a 
TiW to t4»iit what if poHriblc under the preient Act, and to furnish a irnide to any future legislation wliicli I hare 
no doubt will require to be undertaken in the direction of increasing the number (^ eomniljoffy attendances to be 
made during each half-jcar. Of the number of children of school age without or paitiaUj witJboitt the mMns of 
education tliere in no reliable data. When trarelling one comes across them in wapide places, or pitched here 
and there in the bu»ih remote from all schools. Eren in those unbkelj places, oceasioiiallj, some "waif or rtraj 
who hs» drifted downward through the usual failing, or some joung per^m is found whc^ for little bejond board 
and rcuidcnce, carrieii on some desultory form of instruction. Others there are who are without this poor 
nubfititute for regular and systematic instruction. What can be done for those ehildiea, so unfortunately 
situated in either case, more than the Department is now doinp— riz., supplying a teacher whererer an arerage 
attendance of six children can l>c got together— is a problem to which there seems no praetieal solution. 

Broader and sounder views in regard to classification are now more generally held, and the minute sub- 
divisions in the smaller scboolx, so often adversely criticised in former years, may be said to hare passed a^-ay. 
There is still, however, much valuable time and ener^ wasted, or at least unprofitably spent* in the smaller 
schools, by teachers attempting to give separate lessons in geography, grammar, and object lessons to each class 
studying them. Whenever practical, classes should be combined lor instruction in these subjects. 

The percentage of the enrolment in each class at the date of inspection was : — 

Class VI. V. IV. m. IL L 

State schools 30 8*8 15 4 22 3 30-4 30-1 

Provisional schools OV 43 13'6 223 23'4 96-4 

A strong feature in the character of the schools in this district, both State and Provisioiial, is the discipline 
and moral tone. Generally it is good, and occasionally it ii either excellent or rery nearly i^iproaches that 
standard. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Of 4,040 pupils enrolled at the date of inspection, 3,684^ or 79*4 per cent., were present and were examined. 
This is rather above the normal attendance, but the absence on the day of inspection of so large a number — one-fifth 
of the enrolment — is to be deprecated. The four-fifths may pass a very satisfactorr examination, but one would 
like to know how the other fifth compared with them. As long, however, as a teacher is supposed not to know 
when his school is to be examined, he ran hardly be held responsible for the attendanee on the day of the 
inspector's visit. In State schools the average general proficiency was 66*3 per cent^ and in ProvisicMial schools 
63 per cent. The corresponding figures for 1895 were 64-4 and 61-4 respectively. There is, therefore, an increase 
of 10 in the former class of school and of 1*6 in the latter. Small as the increase looks expressed in figures, it 
denotes a very appreciable advance in general proficiency, and is, taking all the circumstances surrounding the 
working of the schools into consideration, very satisfactory. With the revised schedule, in which the work 
to bo done is raoro evenly distributed throughout the several classes, a still higher standard of proficiency 
should be reached. In my detailed reports of inspection the subjects to which adverse criticism was most 
frequently directed were object lessons and geography. Of the other branches the methods of teaching 
arc fairly satisfactory in most State schools, and are steadily improving in the Provisional. Attention has been so 
fref|uently di*awn to the object lesson in my reports of past years, that I might be p rmitted to offer the following 
quotation, which seems to fit in so well with much that has been said in individual reports of inspection: — ** The 
commonest thing — a candle, a boy's squirt, a piece of chalk— in the hands of a teachc-r who knows his business may 
be made the starting-points whence childien may he led into the regions of science, as far as their capacity 
permitH, with sufBcient exercise of their observational and reasoning faculties on the road. If object lessons 
often prove trivial failures, as they frequently do, it is not the fault of object Ic sons, bui that of the teacher, 
who has not found out how much the power of teaching a little depends on knowing a great deal and that 
thoroughly. " No teacher can give a good object lesson without thorough preparation and some degree of 
enthusiasm for the subject chosen. !Many lessons that I have heard, and others that I have examined, reveal the 
same discreditable features — namely, ignorance, or want of preparation on the teacher's part, and not much 
increase either of knowledge or intellectual effort on that of the pupils. To load children's minds with disconnected 
and indigestible facts is, to ^ay the least, of doubtful value as a process of education. Geography is seldom 
really well taught, the aim bemg rather to burden the memory with lists of names than to cultivate the faculti«>s 
of observation and comparison for which this subject offers special fdcilities. At the outset of tlie study it is by 
no means an uncommon occurrence to fiud that the local features, so admirable and so essential a starting-point 
have been wholly disregarded. In the middle course the comparative sizes of countries, of heights of mountain!*, 
lengths of rivers, the relative position and importance of towns, why rivers run in one direction and not in 
another, why one coast line is indented and another not, and many other items that would serve to excite curiositv, 
provoke interest, and to exercise the mental faculties, are left unnoticed, or are merely topics for passing remark. 
In the higher course — physical and mathematical geography — the method is much more rational. In the former 
subject, however, too direct a plunge is made into tin* text-book. The forces at work around us and the resulting 
changes are overleapeJ, and, as a very natural consequence the study becomes too objective, merely a something 
to learn with which we have no concern, rather than as entering largely into our actual daily experience, and as 
furnishing u.s with an explanation of many of the phenomena of our daily life. Drawing, which is so admirable 
a training, both for eye and hand, is nuiking steady progress. 

Jn drawing, object lessons, mechanics, agriculture, domestic economy, and first aid in accidents we have a 
very resi)ectable contribution to technical education. If to these subjects be added elementaiy mathematics and 
science, the list will include all of technical education that can be profitably carried on in the Primary school. 
Any further instruction that may be necessary could be much better given in connection with the Schools of Art 
in the larger towns, the course of study being directed, and the work done being periodically examined, by a 
coiniietent ijody in connection with the Metropolitan Technical College. To extend the range of studies in the 
Primarv school so as to take in those proper to the secondary would be a grave mistake. Each class of school 
has its proper function in any system of education, and neither can incorporate the work of the other without 
incurring unnecessary expenditure and great waste of teaching power. What is really of much greater importance 
towards the completion of our system of education is— (1) Tne compulsory regular attendance at school of all 
children of school age ; (2.) some provision for the higher education of our young teachers. 

I have, Ac, 



E, NEWCOMBE BOSS, 

District Inspector. 



The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 
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EEPORT OF MR. DISTBICT INSPECTOR SCOTT. 

Brisbane, February, 1897. 
Sib, — I Lave the honour to submit tbo following General Beport for the year 1896. 

DISTRICT. 

LimTS. — My district, consisting of the northern portion of East Moroton, most of Wide Bay, and the 
Upper Burnett, was the same as in the preccdin<i^ year. 

Within the above limits were 90 schools subject to inspection: 25 being State, 62 Provisional, and 3 
Roman Catholic schools. 

School Chaxoss. — The school at Pie Creek, south of Gympie, was opened at the be^inninoj of the year, and 
that at Mount Shamrock, dormant since 1893, was resuscitated a little later. 

Renewed applications for the establishment of schools emanated from Kannagan.near Gootchie, Razorback, 
<m the Blaekall Ran^e, and Traveston Siding, on the North Coast Railway; and, the conditions being favourable, 
a school was in each instance established in the course of the year. A school was also established at Kingbombie, 
to the west of Kilkivan. The establishment of a school at Kudlo. on the North Coast line was approved ; but 
difficulties connected witli site and building hav.5 delayed its realisation. Proposals From Inabil, on the Upper 
Mary River, and Chatsworth road, in the neighbourhood of Gympie, were not recommended. Increase in the 
nnmber of pupils at Cooran, Lagoon Pocket, M mua Creek, and Nambour has in each case caused the initiation 
of a movement for the conversion of the existing Provisional school into a State school. Only at the first and 
last-named places is thei'e any immediate prosp?ct of such a change being consummated. The school at tnskip 
Point was not in operation during the year. This, in conjunction with the closure of the Lake Weyba s^'hooi 
referred to last year, gives a net mcrease of 5 in the number of Provisional schools, the number of State schools 
remaining unchanged. 

Appobtionmbnt of Time. — Reporting on schools inspected near the end of 1895, the reading and valuation 
of examination papers, writing my Annual Report, and two weeks' leave of absence, occupied my time for the first 
six weeks of the year. Work in the field was resumed on the 21st February, an l continued till the end of 
the school year in December, with the exception of one week in July given to attendance at the inspectors' 
conference and drafting a set of examination papers. Presiding at the annual examination of teachers at Gympit 
aad reporting filled up the remaining portion of the year. During the abovemeutioned period, all the schools in 
operation in the district were examined once in detail ; but the time at my disposal did not admit of any second 
inspections other than those incidental to hearing the exercises of pupil-teachers at some of the larger schools. 
Seven candidates for employment as teachers of Provisional schools were examined, and their attainments were 
duly reported upon. 

MATERIAL ORGANIZATION. 

Stats Schools. — The increase of attendance that has characterise:! many of the schools lias taxed to the 
utmost the capacity of some of the buildings. All available space was being fully utilised at the Gympie Central 
(boys and girls) schools and at the One- Mile (boys) school. At the Central (girls) school the complete enclosure of 
a wide veranda — enabling it to be used for teaching purposes in all weath*^rs— afforded a considerable measure of 
relief. The schools at TiDaua and Torbanlea were crowed to excess ; while at Eidsvold and East Maryborough 
the rooms were quite fall. The rapid growth of the Monkland school has caused an addition to the building to 
be sanctioned. 

l.he past year has been a ])eriod of considerable activity in regard to painting and general repair of school 
buildings, the most prominent instances being the Buderim Mountain, Mungar, and St. Helen's schools. .At 
l^nana the school was re-roofed ; and minor repairs were carried out at various places. Commodious playsheds 
were erected at Eidsvold and West Maryborough. 

Provisional Schools. — As a general rule, the accommodation for the pupils is good in kind and ample in 
extent. At Monal, however, the schoolroom was crowded. The rooms at Mungore Creek and Curra have been 
lengthened, and that at Miva has been painted. At Owanyilla — formerly a State school — the buildings stand 
greatly in need of paint for their preservation. At Munna Creek and Kingbom'ne schools the iron roofs are 
unoeiledy greatly to the discomfort of those who have to work in them. The school at Travcston Siding is housed 
in temporary quarters, but a new building was to be provided. Additional verandas had be n provided at 
Eomundi and Kilkivan Junction. 

The residences attached to State schools were generally found to be in good order and condition. 
Accommodation for the teachers of Provisional schools, varying in kind from the quasi-State school residence at 
Woombye to the small slab house at s»evcral places, is provided at 1() of these schools. At the others the 
teachers have to obtain accommodation at a neighbounng farmhouse, which is often bareh* sufficient to 
accommodate the settler's family. As, however, there seens under such circumstances to be a very general 
disposition to do as much as possible to promote the teacher's comfort, complaints on this score from teachers have 
been very few in number. 

School grounds do not this year provide much material for remark. Those at Ei-Uvold were fenced, and, 
at inspection, rather elaborate preparations for tree-planting were in progress. At Bollier the grounds were 
enclosed by a three-wire fence, and a similar improvement was being undertaken at Biggenden. At 18 of 
the Provisional schools the grounds are fenced, ana thus provide secure accommodation for the horses of pupils 
coming from a distance. At many others the want of such accommodation is a considerable drawback. 

INTERNAL OBGANIZATION. 

TsACHEBS.^In nearly all cases the schools were found to be satisfactorily staffed. At Eidsvold the staff 
was deficient, and at Mungar it was weak ; while at Sunbury assistance to the teacher was recommended. 
Though increase in the number of pupils necessitated increase in the staffs, the supply of teachers was steadily 
maintained. Changes were more than usually numerous, especially among teachers of Provisional schools. With 
reference to ex-pupil-teachers in independent charge of small scliools, it may be doubted if they remain long 
enough for their experience to be oi much permanent benefit to them, their stay being short owing to the 
exigencies of the service requiring their early reabsorption into the stafEs of State schools. 

The number of teachers employed in State schools (at the time of inspection) was 74 ; 25 being head 
teachers, 49 assistants, and 29 pupii-teachcrs ; while those in Provisional schools numbered 64 — 61 head and 3 
assistant teachers, the latter being employed at the Cooran, Monal, and Paradise schools. 

Begardiog the status of the teachers in State schools, it may bo mentioned that 2 belonged to Class I., 
21 to CUiss II., and 48 to Class HI., while 1 was on probation and 2 were unclassified. Of the 36 female 
assistants only 1 takes rank as of Class II. Nineteen of the 29 pupil-teachers were in the probationary stage. 
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WEST MORETON DISTRICT. 



EEPORT OP MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR KENNEDY. 

Brisbane, February, 1897. 
Sib, — I have the honoiir to submit the following General Report for 1896. 

DISTRICT. 

The limits of the district- -the West Moreton — were the same as in 1895, except that, cousequent on a 
slight readjustment of inspectoral work, the schools at Newtown and Glamoij^an Vale were remoyea from mj 
list. 

The schools in operation numbered 95, of which 53 were State (including 5 unclassified), 39 Provisional, 
and 3 Denominational. 

New schools were opened at Grantham Scrub, Charlwood, Fairney View, and Mount Forbes — all of them 
Provision "il. 

Every school was inspected fully in detail, and in addition 13 inquiries were held — 3 being into complaints 
against teachers. 1 into the circumstances attending an accident met with by a pupil, 7 in regard to new schools, 
school buildings, and school reserves, and 2 on minor matters. Other work of the year included the valuation of 
pa|)ers written at the annual general examination (20 days), drafting teachers' examination papers (3 days), 
assisting in Education Office (2 days), conducting the annual examination of teachers at Ipswich (5 days), and 
preparing my General Report for 1895 (5^ da^ s). Attendance at the Inspectors' Conference held in the middle 
of the year took up 4 days, and subsequent work in connection with the same occupied altogether 7 days. My 
leave of absence amounted to 16^ days. 

MATERIAL ORGANIZATION. 

State Schools. — Of the 3 schools mentioned in my last report as being much over-crowded — Boonah, 
Newtown, and Ipswich West (boys) — the last-named is the only one where the additional accommodation required 
has not been proTided, the delay in this instance being caused, I understand, by a difficulty in raising the 
necessary local contribution towards the cost of the enlargement. The old school building at Laidley South, 
reported as unsatisfactorv for a considerable time past, has been superseded by a new building on another site. 
At Marburg, Gation, and Buraside the attendance has increased to such an extent as to make additional space 
desirable. Speaking generally, however, the educational needs of the district, as far as school accommodation is 
concerned, are well met. 

The year has been one of marked activity in the way of improvements to buildings, many schools having 
been repainted, and numerous and extensive repairs made. 

Pbo VISIONAL Schools. — The accommodation at Prenzlau and Mount Salvia is insufficient, the attendance 
being much in excess of the Provisional school maximum. At Ropeley, a similar deficiency, similarly caused, has 
been met by the removal of a partition, thus making a considerable extra space available for teaching purposes. 
In the remaining Provisional schools the accommodation is adequate to the requirements. 

The Provisional schools opened during the year have all been erected with the aid of a State subsidy, 
amounting to half the total cost, and are neat, well-built structures, the material equipment at Mount Forbes being 
pa^cularly good. The school at Doebing Creek is now carried on in a neat new building, and, at the time of my 
visit to Merrvvale, steps were being taken for providing a much-needed new building there. In the otherwise 
satisfactory buildings at Limestone Ridges, Mount Campbell, Mount Svlvia, and Monkey Waterholes, the 
want of lining or ceuing to the iron roof makes itself seriously felt during the summer months. 

The condition of the Provisional school buildings, a matter that has to be attended to locally, is very fairly 
satitfactory. Among recent improvements are painting at Fordsdale (formerly known as Ma Ma Creek Upper) 
repainting at Maroon, verandas Hdded at Brassall and Perseverance Creek, and several repairs and additions to 
furniture, tanks, &c., at Coleyville, Bunburra, and Mount Whitestone. 

Deficiencies in material and apparatus, in either State or Provisional schools, are few and unimportant 
Ib some of the latter scliools, however, an unwise parsimony in respect to blackboards is still met with. 

As regards that very important matter, the cleanliness aid neatness of the schoolroom and its appointments 
little ^at is not favourable has to be said, and on many occasions during the year it has been my pleasing duty to 
report in very high terms of commendation on the care and attention bestowed in this direction by Provisional 
seBOol equally with State school teachers. 

Gboukds. — Of the 92 State and Provisional schools in the district, the grounds of only 16— all of them 
Provisional schools — are unfenced. The grounds lately fenced are those of the new schools at Mount Forbes and 
Grantham, and of the schools at Fordsdale and Monkey Waterholes. 

A playshed for boys and one for eirls have been built at Laidley North, and tenders have been called for 
pUydieds at Tarampa, '1 emplin, and Warrill Creek. 

The grounds which have not benefited to some extent by Arbor Day operations constitute but a small 
minority of the whole, and while the results achieved are frequently very moderate, they are in several instances 
Idghly gratifying. Particularly prominent in the latter respect are the schools at Tallegalla and Minden (State), 
aaa Mount Sylvia and Fordsdale ( Provisional) ; but, as remarked in a previous report, these are far from being the 
only ones where much credit attaches for the hearty and willing effort put forth by committees, teachers, and 
pnpiLi, for the improvement of the grounds. 

RxsiDBNCES. — The teachers' residences are being steadilv rendered more comfortable. The recent 
improvements include the addition of a kitchen at Engelsourg, ana of a veranda room at Mount Crosby ; lining 
ikt Tdilegalla and Ashwell ; ceiling kitchen at Warrill Creek, and renovations rendered necessary by ravages cS 
y^Mpe KDJts at Ipswich North (boys), and Tent Hill Upper. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 

&rA.¥WS.'^SkUe Schools : The number of teachers employed in the 53 State schools at the time when they 
wer^ inspected was 111, being in the proportion of 1 to every 33*1 pupils in daily attendance during the preceding 
fnontli. in 19 of these schools worked single-handed, the average number of pupUs to each teacher was 33, 
tbeld^eat attendance being at Roadvale with 47 '3 and Purga Creek with 46'8. In 21 schools, each employing 
9 teaoDiers, the number of pupils per teacher was 29*4, the second member of the staff being, however, in six 
illituioes a pupil-teacher on probation ; and in 13 schools where the staff consisted of more than 2 teachers. 
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chopping and changing between the two, which, under present coDditions, is gradually becoming more common, is 
gooa for neither and nobody. Arithmetic presents much the same merits and demerits as in the previous year, 
r'aiiure to overtalre the heavy course prescribed for the Qrst six months at school, though not quite as general as 
before, is still very frequent, and in the more advanced work qualitv appears to a considerable extent to be 
subordinated to quantity. With the wide excent.of ground to be covered it is indeed in large measure unavoidable 
that the pupils' knowleage of the rules should consist mainly of the how rather than the why. The contemplated 
changes in the Schedule will undoubtedly permit of mere thorough and intelligent work being done. Fairly 
satisiactory proficiency is shown in Grammar^ a subject of no little importance from its undeniable usefulness as 
a means of mental training, independently of its practical application in regard to composition. The reintroduction 
of Derivation will remove what experience proves to be somewhat of a blemish in the course. In Oeogtaphy the 
results are slightly higher than they were, indicating corresponding improvement in the methods of teaching. The 
extensive scope of the present requirements in Object Lessons has actca prejudicially, and among other things has 
brought abont the almost total disappearance of the object lesson properly so-called. "With the changes proposed 
to be made in the course, better work may reasonably be expected. In History, the outlines f|pven in the reading- 
books are on the whole fairly well known, and while more than this is of course desirable, it has to ba borne in 
mind that the whole time available for the subject is necessarily very small— at the outside not more than one 
hour in the week. 

Rbcobds. — In the State schools as a whole, the records are kept in an eminently satisfactory manner. In 
many instances they are not only complete and accurate, but models of neatness and care, and during the course 
of the year there were only two cases in which they were reported as less than very fairly satisfactory. Among 
State schools deserving mention for the excellence of the records, those at Blantyre, Crow's Nest, Ebenezer, 
Milora, Peak Mountain, Kosevale, and Tallegalla stand foremost, but are closely approached by 22 others. 
In the Provisional schools as a whole the records are very fairly satisfactory, but errors and omissions are much 
more common than in State schools, revealing an insufficient acquaintance with, or study of, the Greneral Instruc- 
tions, combined mth a certain degree of slovenliness. There were, however, at least 12 schools where the records 
were highly creditable, chief among them being Mount Sylvia. It should be added that the defects disclosed 
were not such as to throw any doubt on the honesty of the teacher, except in one case where the time-book and 
monthly return had been falsified in order to conceal absence from duty. 

School Cohmittbes. — Several examples of the praiseworthy interest taken by committees in the welfare 
of the schools with which they are connected came under my notice during the year, and while considerations of 
space preclude more than a passing reference to these at the present time, the fact, where apparent, is never 
overlooked in the ordinary reports ot inspection submitted to the Department. 

Gbahmab School Scholarships. — ^As a result of the examination held in December last, scholarships 
wore awarded to two boys attending the Ipswich West school, and a girl attending the Ipswich Central school. 

Special Obseqvatio^cs. — The Stale schools that obtained the highest percentages of results at inspection 
were in order— Mount Crosby, Harrisville, Minden, Hatton Vale, Ipswich West (girls and infants), lps\!\ich 
Central (girls and infants), Tarampa, and Tallegalla. The State school at Burnside, noted in my last report as 
being the most unsatisfactory in the district, showed under new management remarkable improvement and greatly 
increased attendance. The work done in the Provisional schools at Prenzlau and Eopeley, each with an attendance 
of at)out 50 children taught by one teacher, Merryvale and Mount Sylvia, was equal to that of the best State 
schools, and particularly creditable work was shown in the newly-opened school at Fairney View. At Milora, 
Laidiey North, Bunburra, Carney's Creek, Hessenburg. Milford, and Perseverance Creek the proficiency was 
very moderate, and at Postman's Kidge and Deebing Creek was indifferent. 

I have, &c., 



A. S. KENNEDY, 

District Inspector. 



The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 
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WIDE BAT AND BURNETT DISTRICT, 



SEPOBT OF lOL DISTBICT INSFECTOB RARRLP. 

M ar y borou gh Jamuury, 1897. 
Sza, — I luT<> iht Ikonofzr to rebmii my General Beport for the year 1896. 

DISTBICT. 

Tht ceJj Azns^ in mr district last year were the inclusion of Tambo State school, fonnerly in the 
yar^tasi Ikfw^^ Di^trirt, and the opening of 4 additional Provisional schools. 

IscTBcnox. — ^Tbe nmnberof ichooh in operation during some part of last year was 90 — ^namely, 36 State 
•rbooliL 53 ProTicional sebools, and 1 Boman Catholic school. Of these. 87 received a detailed examinatioiL 
Two State ^hoo!s — Bcniab-erg North and Burnett Heads — and 3 Provisional schools — Horton, Isis Nordi, 
and Icis Sooth — were, owintr to s change of head teacher, fully examined a second time. The Bnndaderg schools 
and a few of er* were also visited occasional! t, as opportunity served. Vi-«its of inspection were made to 
Bcolboooda, on the ^foont Perry Bailway : to Splitter's Creek, near Bundaberg ; and to Theresa Creek, near 
Clennont. in answer to applications received for the establishment of Provisional schools ; and to Daingal to 
inffjKct the new buildings. Visits were also made to 3 Provisional schools to inquire into oomplainta made 
against the head teacher, which complaints were on the whole groundless. 

School Chaxoes. — Pnvvidonal schools came into operation at Duingal, Givelda, Kalbar, and Bosedale. 
Those at Moolboolarxian and Monnt Larcombe were closed auring part of the year. The one at Calliope B>ver, 
which has be«n closed f :*r a ron<iderable time, is a^ain reopened. The new school at Boolboonda should shortly 
oome into o^-eration. The Provisional school at Apple-tree Creek is to be superseded by a State school, and a 
sinnilar ehang*- will probably occur at Bucca Crossing, CapcUa, Cordalba, Morton, Isis North, and at one or two 
other places in the near future. 

There was a change of head teacher during the year at Aramac, Banana, Barolin, Blackall, Bundabeig 
yorth, Burnett Heads, and Muttaburra »State schools, and at 19 Provisional schools. 

APPOBTIOXME5T OP TiXB. — The examination of papers, writing my Annual Beport, and the usual holidaTs 
extended to the middle of February, when the inspection of schools commenced, and continued to the end of the 
school year. Inspection and inquiries occupied 122 days, reporting 52, travelling 42, holidays and sick leave 39, 
examination work and sonference of inspectors 33. Total, 28S official days. 

MATEBIAL OBGANIZATION. 

New Provisional school buildings have been providei at Duingal, Fairymead, Givelda, and Bosedale, and a 
new wing at Bnndaberg East and at Bundaberg South Sta'e schools. New Provisional school bnildin/s are 
being built at Boolboonda, and tenders have been invited (or new State school buildings at Apple-tree Creek. 
There was overcrowding at Barolin, Bundaberg East. Bundaberg South, Childcrs, Emerald, Gracemere, 
Lon^each, and Mount Morgan State schools ; and at Apple-tree Creek, Bucca Crossing, Horton, and Jericho 
Provisional schools, but, as before mentionei, improved accommodation has since been provided at three of these 
schools. Applications by the various committees have been made to the Department for improved aooommodation 
at others. 

Bepairs were needed at Bundaberg North, Calliope, Elliott, and Isisford ; painting at Bundaberg Central, 
Copperfield, Gracemere, Mount Morgan, and Mount Perrv ; and both at Aramac, Emerald, Gladstone, South 
Kolan, and Wcstwood. Tenders have since been invited for the necessary improvements at the places italicised. 
The buildings at Gooburrum, Tambo, and Woongarra have been painted. 

Shelter-sheds have been provided at Gin Gin and South Kolan, and tenders invited for them at Gooburrum 
and Gracemere. The schoolroom at Longreach has been raised, thus providing the best of shelter. Twelve 
State schools have still no shelter-shed, and only seven of those in existence are provided with spouting and 
tanki. 

New fences have been erected at Alpha, Anakio, Bogantungan. Isis South, Jericho, and Longreach. Bepairs 
were needed at Bundaberg East, Copperfield, Gracemere, Isisford, and Tambo. The teacher's residence was 
fenced in at 15 State schools, and at 10 of these there was a garden; the neatest were at Bundaberg Central, 
Burnett Heads Childers, Gin Gin, Springsure, and Stanwell. 

The residences at Banana, Kalkie, and South Elolan are of a poor kind, and those at B-irolin and Muttaburra 
are badly in want of a detached kitchen. Steps have been taken to improve the accommodation at Clermont, 
which was rcry limited. There is no residence at Alpha, Barcaldine, Bogantungan, and Wintoa State schoola, 
but three of thcKC schools are in charge of unmarried men. 

The schvil grounds generally were in a clean and neat condition. At Barcaldine, Bundaberg North, 
Cometrill», ^i in Gin, Mount Perry, and Stanwell, the shade-trees are making good progress. At most of the 
remaining schools, fr^jsts, droughts, poor soil, and in some cases neglect, have retarded their growth or have quite 
killed them, and the grounds are returning or have returned to their original bare condition. The want of 
fufficient spare water prevents general flower culture, but pretty flower-beds were noticed at Bundaberg Central 
(boys), Barolin, Burnett Heads, Cometville, and Gin Gin. 

The water supply was generally good, but an additional tank was wanted here and there. It wruld be a 
flxeat advantage io the sc1kx>1s concerned, were all shelter-sheis provided with one or two tanks. A few 
Frovijional schools have no supply, and have to depend on some neighoouring creek or waterhole. 

School furniture and teaching material were in good condition and in sufficient supply at most schools; the 
chief wants were an extra easel and blackboard. Very few Provisional schools have more than one blackboard ; 
they should have at least two. 

INTEKNAL ORGANIZATION. 

Tlie number of teachers employed was, at the time of my visit to the various schools, 164 ; of whom 
111 were in State schools, and 53 in Provisional schools. A few changes took place afterri'nrfls, so that the number 
employed at the end of the year was slightly higher than what is given here. The chief changes were die 
appointment of a few pupil-teachers on pronation^ 
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State Schools. — The Stato school teachers consisted of 36 head teachers, or 32*4 per cent, of the whole ; 
of 48 classified assistant teachers, or 43'2 per cent. ; of 4 unclassified assistants, or 3*6 per cent. ; and of 23 pnpil- 
teachers, or 207 n3r cent. Most of the head teachers and 4 assistants were in the Second Class. Seventeen 
and 4i respectively were in the Third Class ; but a number of these have qualified or are qualifying themselves 
for the Second Class. The Stale school teachers were classified as follows : — 
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Seventy- three per cent, of the assistants and 71 per cent, of the pupil-teachers were females. The pupil* 
teachers were employed in 14 schools, but pupil-teachers on probation have since been appointed to a few 
other schools. 

I cannot speak too highly of the work accomplished last year in the State schools of this district. The 
head teachers, on the whole, are an able and intelligent body, who faithfully discharge their duties. The assistants 
are diligent and attentive to their duties, and most of them possess much ability, and the pupil-teachers generally 
work satis^torily. It is pleasing to mention that head teachers, with scarcely an exception, reported very highly 
of their subordinates. 

Paoyisional Schools. — Fifty-three teachers were employed in these schools, of whom 5 were classified. 
Nine styled themselves " temporary teacher," having passed an examination some vears ago to gain that position, 
but this classification is now obsolete. Doubtless, several of the others have passed an examination of some kind. 
Most of these teachers are qualified to tide pupils over the work of the fourth ^ass, but comparatively few of them 
are qualified to carry them over all that oi the fifth. Several of them, however, produced results nearly or quite 
as creditable as were produced in some State schools having one teacher. Considering the salary paid, and the 
many discomforts and petty annoyances experienced by these teachers in the outlying and lonely bush schools, the 
class of teacher is as satisfactory as is possible to obtain under the circumstances. 

Schools Genbbally. — The average number of pupils for the month preceding inspection was 4027'5 in 
State schools, and 1,261*5 in Provisional schools, which gave an avenu^e of 36*3 pupils to each teacher in the 
former, and 23*8 pupils to each teacher in the latter. This is a slight increase on the numbers for 1895, which 
were 34*8 and 20*7 respectively. 

GroVBSNMENT. — Discipline was reported as very satisfactory in 18 State schools, as satisfactory in 15, and 
as fairly satisfactory in 3. Also, as very satisfactory in 11 Provisional schools, as satisfactory in 30, as fairly or 
moderately satisfactory in 4, and as unsatisfactory m the remaining 5. The moral tone and general behaviour of 
the pupils were very satisfactory in all but a few schools. Class movements and marchings were generally 
creditaole* and were accompanied by marching songs in the best schools. Ee^ulation 91 has been carried out 
most faithfullv in the majority of schools, so that the schoolrooms, closets, lavatories, <fcc., were patterns of 
neatness and cleanliness. 

Bbcobds. — These were reported to be fully and accurately kept in all but two State schools, and in these 
the errors were trivial. They were badly kept at four Provisional schools, the result of ignorance chiefly, but 
were well kept at the remainder. They lacked neatness at some schools, both State and Provisional, and for this 
there is no possible excuse. The time-tables were generally well planned, and suitable to the circumstances of 
the various schools. 

Attendance. — The number of pupils enrolled during the quarter preceding inspection was 6,115 in State 
schools, and 1,732 in Provisional schools. During the same quarter, 2,788 pupils, or 54'5 per cent, of the enrol- 
ment, in the former, and 885 pupih, or 51 per cent, of the enrolment, in the latter, attended four days out df five. 
This is lower than in 1895, when the quality of the attendance was 575 per cent, and 55*4 per cent respectively. 
Schools vary considerablv, and it is often very difficult to account for the difference. Mucn depends, of course, 
on the quarter taken. Tuo attendance during the first quarter, and to a lesser degree in the last quarter, is often 
much broken, particularly in schools near the coast, and this accounts for the poor quality in some of the schools 
in the Bundaberg district. The attendance during the second and third quarters is mora regular. The weather, 
however, is not solely blamable ; the difference is sometimes striking between schools in the same neighbourhood, 
and examined shortly after each other. For example, at Dingo it was 96*8 per cent, while at Blackwater it was 
only 45*4 per cent., and both were examined in September. At Bundaberg East it was 698 per cent., and at 
Bundaberg North but 49*2 per cent., and both were based on the same quarter. The following schools reached 
70 per cent, or over :— Duingal. 100 ; Dingo, 96*8 ; Arrilalah, 92*3 ; Blair AthoL 884; Anakie, 87*8 ; Clyde Creek, 
82*7; Mount Larcombe, 79; Greenwood. 78*5 ; Kalbar, 78*2; Tegege, 736; Banana, 73'3 ; Winton, 71*3; and 
Emerald, 70 ; three out of four being Provisional schools. On the other hand, the following schools did not 
reach 30 per cent. :— Isis North, 23"5 ; Jericho, 28*5 ; Horton, 25 ; Kalkie, 24*8 ; Longreach, 24'3 ; Fairymead, 
23*8; Givelda, 23*3; Electra, 22*2; Gooburrum, 195; Woongarra, 12; Stanwell, 1*5; and Eaglan, 0; nearly 
half of which are State schools. 

The number of pupils on roll for the month preceding inspection was 5,397 in State schools and 1,654 in 
Provisional schools, ana the average attendance for the same month was 4,027'5, or 74*6 per cent, of the enrolment, 
and 1,261*5, or 76 per cent., of the enrolment respectively. The enrolment at inspection was 5,456 in State schools, 
and 4,514, or 82*7 per cent., were examined ; and in Provisional schools the enrolment was 1,699 and 1,346, or 79*2 
per cent, were examined. 

State school teachers reported 75 nefi[lected children and Provisional school teachers reported 42. These 
numbers are unreliable ; very few teachers m towns can arrive at even approximate correctness. They, therefore, 
make no report In the Bundaberg schools one teacher reported 7, but the others reported none. 

The following Provisional schools had an average attendance of over 30 pupils: — Apple-tree Creek, 73 ; 
Capella, 56 3; Jencho, 50; Cordalba, 47*5; Watawa, 45'8; Duaringa, 41*3; Horton, 40*8; Cumonju, 391; 
Hfracombe, 33*9 ; Bathampton, 33*8; Bucca Crossing, 33 : Anakie, 31*7; Sandhills, 31; Dingo, 30 9; and Isis 
North, 30*7 ; and the following had an average of under 12 : — Bingera, 11*5 ; Arrilalah, 10*5 ; Yandaran Creek, 
9*9; and Copperfield, 8'2. Two teachers were employed at Apple-tree Creek, Capella, Jericho, and Cordalba. 

Classification. — This on tbe whole was very satisfactory in State schools, but it was faulty in some 
Provisional schools, where were seven drafts in 5 schools and six drafts in 15 others, and these schools had but one 
teacher. 

X 
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Of the 6,456 papils enrolled at inspectioii in State sehools, 196, or 2^ per cent., were in the tusth dan ; 
S74k or 6*8 per cent, were in the^A ; 655, or 12 per cent, were in the fourth ; 1,015, or 18*6 per cent, were in 
the third; l,2rt7, or 23*2 per cent., were in the Meromd; and 2,019, or 37 per cent, were in \hefirH daa^. Thni 
the three lower classes contained 78 8 per cent of the whole. In ProTisional schools ont of 1,699 on roll, 1,472, or 
86 6 per cent, were in the same three classes. 

PxooMss. — The average progress in State schools readied nearly very good, and in Prorisional schools 
from vertf fair to ffo^^d. Between the inspection of 1R95 and that of 1896 the total number of promotions reached 
9,540 ; of these 2,744 were from class to class, and the remainder from one draft to another in the same elaas. 
These nnmbers are satisfactory in themselves ; bat when the large number of admission 9 and l^s — 3,400 and 
1.923 respectiyely — which greatly disturbed the attendance, arc taken into consideration, it must be allowed that 
the general progress made by the schools in this district was rery satisfactory. 

ATTAI9SIENT8.— The average percentage of all results was 71'o in State schools, and 64*9 in Prorisiond 
schools. These figures give evidence of diligent and faithfnl work on the part of the teachers and of diligence 
and attention on the part of the pupils, and are creditable to both. It will be seen that Schedule V. has been well 
overtaken in State schools and in many Provisional schools. Twenty-siz State schools and 13 Provisiood 
schools reached 70 per cent or upwards, of which the highest in State scbools were :—Muttaburra, 79*2 ; 
Childers, 768 ; Gracemcre, 768 ; Barcildine, 76*6 ; Bundaberg North, 766 ; Mount Perry, 75*2 ; and Stanwell. 
75; and in Provisional schools— McDonald's Flat, 77*5; Greenwood. 77 ; Avondale, 73'8 ; Douglas Creek, 73*7; 
andClvde Creek, 73 1. The highest class marks in SUte schools were iSixtk, Bundaberg >orth, 80*8 ; Ji/IK 
Muttaburra, 82; fourth, Bundaberg Noith and Childers, eaeh,77'l ; third. Muttaburra, 80; secomd, Muttaborra, 
79 ; and /Sr< South Xolan, 79 8 ; and in Provisional schools ^sixth, Douglas Creek. 75*2 ; JIfth, Pine Hill, 75*9; 
fourth, Blair Athol, 75 2 ; third. Greenwood and McDondd's Fiat^ each, 78*5; second, McDondd's Flat, 81*8 ; and 
first. Greenwood, 857. 

Seven scholars in this district were successful in gaining Grammar School scholarships at the recent 
examination : — ^Bundaberg South, 3 ; Mount Morgan, 2 ; Emerald, 1 ; and Bundaberg Cencrd (boys), 1. 



I have, &c.. 



GEOBGE HABBAP, 

District Inspector. 



The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 
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CENTRAL COAST DISTRICT. 



EEPOST OF ME. DISTRICT INSPECTOR CANNY. 

liockhsmptoD, February, 1897. 
Si«.— I beg lo submit mj Genera! Eeport for the year 1891!. 
At Iho betpnuitiK of the year my district was cDlarged by the sdditiou of tbo BchooU in ttnd aroimd 
HerberCoD, ineludm^ tlic fur western school at Tate Titi Mines. These, witli the natural incrcBsc of schools in inj 
district, raised the total number ofscLooIs in my charge to 102. I found it impossible to inspect all these 



jrlioob, as the^ are scattered aver a wide extent of couutry aHording few facilities iii tbe war of railway traTelling. 
The course of majiei-tion was interfered with during the last four months of the year by tlie work attendant " 
the holding of nineteen inquiries. The schools at Tnte Tin Mines, Keppel Bay, Kington, and St. Lawrence w 



Dot Tiiited. Three schools In the Burdekin Volley were inspected by Mr. Gripp, I inspected the remaiDing 94 
kIidoIb. To overtake this work, including the great number of inquiries referred to above, I had to work at 
ntremely high pressure, and oftca lo spend less time than was desirable id many schools. I regret to say that 
Vwing to the causes above dcaeribed I was unable to pay any Tisita of second inspootioa. 

MATERIAL ORGANIZATION. 
During the year new schools were opened at Crescent Lagoon, Pleyslowe, Scrubby Mount, Alligator Creek, 
and Evelyn Scrub, while the school at Kington was reopened. Appiieations for the establishment of three new 
■chools in the Bowen district, one in the Cairns district, one in the Herberton district, three in the Mackay 
dUtrict, and one in the Rockbampton district, were inquired into, and a report on the merits of each case was 
fbrwarded to the Department. Nearly all schools, both State and Provisional, now afford suitable and 
fnfficient accommodation in BO far as the law allows. But it is a matter for serious consideration whether in 
Central and Northern Queensland more floor space than 8 square feet per pupil should not be provided. In the 
hot summers of these latitudes, where eiistenc* even under the most favourable conditions saveraly tases the 
eonslitution of the average adull, it is surely advisable that children should not be limited to the accommodation 
eoDsidered sufficient for school life in temperate climates. Saving of expenditure in such direction maybe unwise 
I affecting the health of the child and the after life of the citizens. The Allenstown school has for the^iast three 
years been greatly overcrowded, and has now reached a pass where verandas and sheds have to be occupied to the 
loll. Under such conditions the work of organisation and discipline is rendered very difficuU, while there is 
neecssarily much waste of teaching energy involved in lessons taught in the open air. The necessity for new 
buildings for the Bockhampton Central (girls and infants) schools was mentioned in my previous report, and actiou 
b DOW being taken in the direction then recommended. The very great need for pointing and repairs to the 
Kockhampton Central (boys) school also is about to be met, and not too soon. It is, I think, false economy for the 
Department to allow its school buildings to fall into deoay through want of timely attention in the way of painting 
and repairs. There are some schools in this district which if not painted and repaired within a year or two may 
have to be rebuilt. In such schools as Allenstown, North Kockhampton (boys), and North Rockhampton (girls and 
infants), there is need for a special classroom where lessons in reading, recitation, and singing could be given 
without prejudice to the other work of the school. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 

Knowing how much force and truth there ts in the saying that " the teacher is the system," knowing of 
kow little use would laws, regulations, and schedules be if the teaching body were as a whole either incapable or 
corrupt, there is cause for genuine satisfaction in the fact that wisdom and care have ever been exercised in the 
■Il-important matter of the appointment of teachers to our schools. This is the seventh occasion in which I have 
liad the opporlunity of testifying to the general ability and zeal of the teaching body in the Central District. The 
detailed reports for the year show but few schools doing moderate work, and still fewer doing indijferent work, 
while io the large majority of schools the standard ranges from fair to good. In a few schools not only were the 
Rtalts highly satisfactory but the teachers were aiming at high ideals in educational work. Tlie infiuence for 
jpicd of even a few such model teachers is iucalculahie. On the other hand, one could wish that what is known as 
a taat« for reading more widely obtained amongst teschers. It is not difficult to discover when a teacher is a 
•tadent neither of books nor of nature. His conversation, his school-work, the absence from his home of any 
ibooka outside the necessary test-books for leaching, and other evidences all betoken absence of intellectual taate, 
f crhapt if teacliers realised how the whole after-lives of their pupils will he influenced by the charioter and 
taitea of their teachers, the thought might help to induce in them a love for books by means of which "they 
will be placed in contact with the best society in everj' period of history, with the wisest, the wittiest, with the 
tenderest, the bravest, and the purest characters that Jiave adorned humanity." 

Notwithstanding the severe conditions under which pupil- teachers are now appointed, T am pleased to have 
lo report that much excellent material, in the way of intelligent and healthy boys and girls, has entered the service 
daring the year. This sntisfsctory condition ia very noticeable in the case of the Rockhampton schools. I 
crrtainly could wish, for (he sake of these young apprentices, to see better security of tenure. It may bo that ere 
,llw term of their pupilage ends the Department will be pleased to alter a regulation which tends to drive into 
Wher walks of life some of the best of these youths, who, if retained as teachers, might become a credit alike to 
themselves and lo the service. A drawing- class for teachers has been established in connection with the technical 
department of the Bookhamplon School of Arts. I regret lo say that as yot but few of the pupil -teachers attend 
the class. I think steps should be taken to make their attendance compulsory at least on Satur.lny mornings. 
When reading through the history papers of the pupil -teachers at the end of their course, I was disappointed to 
Cud little or no evidence of their having been trained or encouraged to look for information on their period outside 
tke few pages of the small hand-book prescribed by the Regulations. I doubt if history taught in this way leaves 
•ay latting impression or induces any desire to pursue the study. 

A most gratifying feature in connection with the work of the district is the general improvement in the 
itluntcter of the instruction given in Provisional schools. This ma^ be partly owing to the employment of the 
•i-^pil teacher- Perhaps the hardship to the individual complained of in the foregoing paragraph may be 
justified by the good resulting from the work of the ex-pupil teacher in tlio Provisional school. I hnd, too, that 
ontain teachers in this district who had no previous experience in teaching have yet fallen into lino as readily and 
•t effectively as if their lives bad been spent in the work. Possessing gifts of intelligence, good sense, fair 
Mtaimnents. and energy, tliey soon prove their fitness for the work of teaching, and in some instances do work 
which, of its kind, compares favourably with that done in the best Stale schools. On the other hand, I found that 
iurtng the year a few teachers had been appointed to Provisional schools who seem to possess scarcely any of the 
■borenamea qualifications. In these cases I feared that much of the time spent in advising and directing such 
tMchers was wasted, and that there was small jjrounds to hope for future success. Here one feels pity for the 
IfcildreD who have to be taught by such persons. It may be that these teachers have got into the service, as the 
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pbrase puts it, "over the wall." Jf so, it wonld be well for the service if the "wall" were higher, so that all should 
nave to pass through tho gate of legitimate entry. Happily, the cases I describe are but few, but it would be well 
if there were none. There are certain men of influence who seem to forget that every person is not fit to be a 
teacher, and hence, when importuned by the friends of an applicant, use their influence m ways that may result m 
serious injury to the school to which such applicant maybe appointed. It is evident that the Provisional school is 
growing to bo a potent factor in our system. The spread of these schools is extensive and rapid. Most of them 
can be visited by an inspector only once a year, and then at a heavy expenditure both of time and money. It 
is therefore desirable that in the matter of selecting teachers for such schools the authorities should not be 
hampered by outside pressure. I strongly hold with the opinions of those who think that the Provisional teacher 
should be better paid. I know much of the dreariness ana dulness of their lives, and I know how faithfully and 
well most of them do their duty. Tliere is an implied understanding that a Provisional school teacher's sslary 
should be supplemented b^ local aid, but this has become practically a dead letter. I have known the case of a 
married teacher — and a fairly good one — who was regarded by the committee and parents as well o£F, considering 
that he was " passing rich on sixty pounds a year." So much for the slow growth of public appreciation as to the 
importance of the schoolmaster's work. 

For the benefit of the teachers in this district, both State and Provisional, I would advise more attention 
(1) to the matter of revision both of previous lessons and of previous lialf-year's work, (2) to the matter of correct 
and articulate speaking and reading among their pupils, (3) to the need for fuller and more exact explanation of 
the text and subject matter of the reading lessons, (4) to the need for improvement in the subject of composition, 
and as a means to that end the cultivation of a taste for reading among the pupils, and (5) the need for the less- 
experienced teachers to study carefully the Hegulations and General Instructions of the Department, and follow 
out as nearly as may be the lines therein laid down, and for tho capable teacher not to subordinate the spirit to 
the letter oi the Eegulations, knowing that regulations and schedules were never intended to hinder or hamper 
individuality or originality in school work. In these few hints it is to be noticed that I speak not at all of the 
subject of arithmetic — an important matter surely, yet a branch of school work which is at present receiving an 
undue share of the teachers' time, to the prejudice of tho literary or humanising side of school lifo. I doubt if 
it were well to rear up a race of mere calculators — of men and women who have had insufficient attention or no 
attention paid to the emotional side of nature. Among the characteristics of Australian life, sentiment can scarcely 
be said to be in excess. Is it not well that we should endeavour to foster some share of it in our schools F Thu 
will be difficult as long as a third of the whole school time is devoted to arithmetic, and this is the case in most of 
the schools. Under the "hedge-school" system in Ireland in the olden time the school day was mostly divided 
between " Voster's Arithmetic" and "Carpenter's Spelling Book." Is there a danger that we may be unduly 
trending in a direction in which the bulk of a pupil's school day will bo spent in " doing sums" P in a lecture 
on culture given before the Midland Institute, Mr. John Morley said : — " A man might well be a great geometer, 
and still be a thoroughly bad reasoner in practical questions" ; while Darwin is reported to have said " that ho 
bemoaned the fact that his mind was becoming a mere machine, and that if he had to live his lifo over again 
he would make the study of poetry and kindred subject;) part of his education, because a loss of taste for these 
things meant a corresponding loss of happiness." I write not to deiract from tho usefulness and importance 
of arithmetic as an educative agent, but with the desire that it should not bo allowed to unduly encroach on 
other and equally important branches. 

In the matter of discipline I liave to report favourably of most schools. Where discipline was reported on 
as good or excellent, were found tho essential virtues of honesty, truth, obedience, and attention at lessons. 
When to those arc added what are known as the proprieties — graceful and polite behaviour— then one can report 
that the discipline is Dcrfect. One meets sometimes with tho objectionable trait of forwardness, which shows 
itself in children who are pampered in their homes or are allowed undue liberty in their schools. I fear 
that the tendency of certain teachers to exhibit their pupils at school concerts may be answerable for a 
share of the abovenamed fault in children. For weeks before and for weeks after these concerts the children's 
thoughts are taken away irom their school work. But this is not the only evil. These exhibitions foster in the 
child a desire for display and a false idea of life. The average Australian youth is self-assertive enou(;h not to 
need putting forth in public shows for the admiring gaze of foolish parents, and it may be to the danger of 
uprooting that sense of delicacy, that simplicity, and that innocence which aro so becoming in children. It seems 
a pity if, as some teachers say, tho only means of raiding money for school improvements is the children's concert. 
I know that there are schools in this district — and some of the best schools, too— that never stoop to such means. 
Only a little less objectionable than the children's concert is the prize-giving craze, which is greatly on the 
increase amongst teachers. It is unnecessary to dwell on the many objections that can be raised against the 
principle of prize-giving. Both children and parents should bo taught to realise that they are receiving prizes 
enough in the blessings of free education. Though excessive corporal punishment is mostly a thing of the past, 
yet tlie habit of keeping children in after school hours is becoming very prevalent, and I regret to find that this 
keeping in is often for no greater cause than that tho child did not do a certain number of sums right in school 
hours. There is little doubt that by such a system of stringent coercion accuracy in work and a good percentage 
at tho time of inspection may be gained. But thoy are gained, not by the excellence of tho teacning, l)nt at the 
cost of the happiness and health of the child. Instruclions prohibiting the undue detention of pupUs in school 
were issued to teachers, some few years ago, but they appear to be forgotten or ignored by certain teachers. I 
am pleased to have to report that in many schools tho happiness and comfort of the child while in school is 
recognised as one of the esseulial conditions of good discipline. 

The character of the instruction given in the schools during the past year has been generally sound and 
satisfactory, ranging in varying degrees from the school in which true educational principles operate to tliat in 
which there were found the results of " the drilled dull lesson forced down word by word." xet even in this 
latter school some little useful work is being done. After a lengthened experience of the schools of the Central 
District, it is a pleasing duty to have to report that they aro in tho main well fulfilling the ends for which, they 
were established. 

The number of pupils examined, including thos3 in Boman Catholic schools, was 7,173. 



I have, &c., 



J. A. CANNY, 

District laspeotor. 



The Under Secretary, Deperlment of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 
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NORTHERN DISTRICT. 



BEPORT OF MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR GRIPP. 

Townsville, February, 1897. 

Sib, — I have the honour to submit to you the followiug General Report for the year 1896. 

DISTRICT. 

For the seventh year in succession I was in charge of the Korthern District. The schools in this part of 
the colony are continuing to increase so rapidly, not only m number but in size, that it is found necessary to relievo 
me of some at yearly intervals. For this reason 8 schools in iho Herberlon district were transferred to the 
inspector of the Central District at the beginning of 1896, though, on the other hand, 3 of his schools on the 
Lower Burdekin were handed over to mo towards the end of the jear. Although these changes occurred, the 
extreme points of the district remained unaltered. They are— Thursday Island in the North, Hughcnden in the 
South, Townsville in the East, and Camooweal in the West. To visit all my schools involved travelling a distance 
of 6,881 miles, of which 2,645 were by railway, 2,370 by steamer, 1,722 by coach, and 244 or horseback. 

Schools in Operation and iSchool Changes. — The total number of schools in operation during any 
part of the year was 68, of which 28 were State, 35 Provisional, 4 Roman Catholic, and 1 private school. Only 2 
new schools, both Provisional, were opened during the year— one at Golden Gate, near Croydon, the other on 
Horn Island, in Torres Strait. Two more Provisional schools will be opened shortly after the Christmas vacation — 
one at North Hughenden, and the other at Avton on the Bloomfield River. The establishment of a State school 
rear the new Central Sugar Mill on the Mossman River, not far from Port Douglas, has been approved. 
Preliminary inquiries were made by me regarding the prospects of establishing a Provisional school at Balfe's 
Creek, on the Northern Railway, but, so far as I know, nothing further has been done since. Two Provisional 
schools in the neighbourhcod of Charters Towers had to bo closed for want of suficicnt attendance — one on the 
Broughton road, the other at Mount; Leyshon. Steps are being taken to have the ProvisjonaL schools at Sellheim 
and Brandon superseded by State schools. 

Appobtionment of Time.— Of the 278 J official working days in tho^year, 132i were employed in inspecting 
and holding inquiries, 37 in writing reports, 52 in travelling, 39 in connection with the examination of teachers 
and assisting in office, 17^ on leave of absence, and on halt a day I was ill. The circumstances of the district are 
such, as necessitate very much work and travelling to be done outside of the ordinary working hours. 

iKSPEcriONS.—All the schools in my district, with the exception of 4 Provisional schools, were examined 
once in detail, and 3 were visited a second time. The schools not examined were the school at the Coen 
River, which I was instructed not to visit ; the one on Horn Island, not established till near the end of the year ; 
and those at Castleton and True Blue, which were temporarily closed when I was in their neighbourhood. 

Inquibies. — Twelve inquiries were held by me in the course of the year — 8 in reference to the establishment 
or aiteraticms of schools, and 4 in connection witn other matters. 

Childbbk Inspected. — The number of pupils present during inspection was — In State schools, 6,660 ; in 
FroTisional schools, 832 ; in Roman Catholic scliDols, 754 ; and in the private school, 53. Thus the total number 
present was 8,289, which exceeds tlie total number for 1895 by 1,007. 

The total time occupied in examining and reporting the Roman Catholic and the private schools was twelve 
days. These schools will not be further alluded to in this Report. 

MATERIAL ORGANIZATION. 

On tho whole, the Northern school buildings are in very fair condition, and generally well supplied with 
the necessary furniture and apparatus. Painting and general repairs, which had to be postponed wherever 
potsible during the jears of financial trouble, have been resumed, and are being carried on so vigorously that by 
the end of the current year I hope to be in a position to report that little or nothing remains to be done in 
that way. 

Tho most important improvements carried out during the year preceding last inspection were — at Croydon 
(a new wing, &c.) ; Ayr (enlarging and improving residence, &c.) ; Charters Towers (girls), fencing; Queenton 
(asphaltingj ; Hugenden (enlarging residence) ; Townsville Central (fencing residence). In addition to these, 
many minor improvements and repairs were made at various schools. The total amount which I authorised to be 
spent on small repairs during tho year was £13 15s. 6d. At the time of inspection the following were tho 
principal material requirements which came under my notice, some of which have probably been attended to since 
that time: — The enlargement of the schools at Richmond Hill, Charters Towers (girls), Queenton, Millchester, 
Townsville West, Ayr, and Thursday Island. At Richmond Hill there were only 3'8 square feet of inside floor 
space per child in average attendance, and in the Charters Towers (girls) school 5*7 square feet. The necessary 
aaditions are about to be made immediately at Queenton, Millchester, and Towns rille West, and the required 
local subscription is being raised at Ayr. At Richmond Hill and Charters Towers (girls) schools nothing has yet 
been done, so far as I know, to remove the evil of overcrowding. At Thursday Island it is not so much because 
the floor space is insufficient that an addition is required, but to protect the building from the driving rain during 
the north-west monsoon period, when a great part of the schoolroom cannot be used owing to the wet. A veranda, 
or, better still, a wing with a veranda, is needed at the western end. 

At Normanton a partition needs to be removed and the gallery and furniture rearranged. 

The old residence at Millchester is being used as a classroom, for which it ought to bo retained. 

In P^^sional schools the principal improvements made were —the erection of a very fine schoolhouse at 
^TlintoBt the addition of a teacher's room at Rirk River, the fencing, making of an underground tank and 
painting ftt Stewart's Creek, and ceiling at Torrens Creek. The requirements are — suitable buildings at Richmond 
and Prairie. In the former place school is held in an empty store, in tho latter in a building intended for a bush 
amilb/. At Table Top a new and larger building is needed. 

/I»:iniMMAaa lo minor requirements at Provisional schools I wrote to the committees interested, and I have 

tlie^ were supplied without unnecessary loss of time. 

mut made in tree-planting in Northern school grounds. At the Townsville 
and oonvenient arrangements made for watering, but I am sorry to 
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INTEENAL ORGANIZATION. 
STirp.— *Th6 number of teacliors of all ranks employed at the time of inspection in the 28 State schools wis 
\4S^ and in the 29 Prorisional schools inspected 29. 'Iney were classified as follows i— 



AclKtolft, 


Malks. 


Fkhales. 


ClmMlI. 


a«M in. 

39 

1 




Ud- 
eUMifled 
Teachert. 


ToUl. 


CUM II. 


CUnlll. 


Tem- 
porary 
Teachen. 


PiipU 
Teachen. 


Un- 
daaaifled 
Teachera. 


Total. 


Stale 

IVoTisional .,, 


18 



1 i 7 

2 j 



13 


65 
16 


4 



42 






1 


31 





12 


77 

13 


All Schools... 


18 


40 


3 ; 7 


13 


81 


4 


42 


1 


31 


12 


90 



The average number of pupils per teacher, base 1 on the averaj^e attendance during the month preceding 
inspection, was — In State schools, 41*7, which is 3 pupils per teacher more than in 1895; and in Prorisional 
schools, 26» which is 6*6 more than in 1893. The average per teacher in all Fchools was 39. Of the 142 teachen 
omployeil in Stale schools, 38, or 26*8 per cent., were pupil-teachers, and of these 15 were candidates on probation 
and 13 in their first vear of service. 

I have again the pleasure of testifying t« the zealous and conscientious manner in which the teachers of this 
dislrict, as a whole, discharge their duties. Marked improvement has taken place during the last few years in the 
ediciency of the Provisional school teachers. This is mainly attributable to the appointment of pupil-teachers, 
who liave completed their term of service as such in well-conducted school^, to these small schooU. These young 
people deserro great credit for the way in which they settle down to their arduous labours amidst strange 
siUToandings, and frequently without any congenial companionship. 

GoviiNMBXT. — The schools are generally well managed. The discipline, as a rule, is firm, gentle, and 
effective ; the tone pleasant and healthy ; and the children apply themselves to their work cheerfollj, hononlv, 
and to the best of tneir ability. One not unfrcquent fault to which I wish to draw particidar attention is tne 
indistinct manner in which children speak. Answers should always be given in clear and distinct tones, and 
generally in complete sentences, so that there may be no misunderstanding as to what is meant. Indistinct 
answers nearly always imply imperfect knowledge. 

Classi PI CATION. — The children are, as a rule, classified judiciously in accordance with the requiraments ci 
the schedule of instruction. The evil of unnecessarily multiplying the number of drafts is bacoauDg less. 
Promotions have been regularly made at the times expected, and only occasionally did I find that children had 
been promoted who were not fit. 

The following table shows the number and percentage of pupils in each class : — 
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I V. 
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» IV. 
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9^ 


a. 


sc 


S, 


^. 


JT 


K 


*■ 


as 
2,841 


Stat« 


**% ••• »»« 


1 

70 


0^ 


364 


5-0 


890 


12-2 


1,484 


20-3 


1,656 ' 


22ir 


38-9 


PiVTitiimal 


«•* ••% •«« 


3 


0^3 ■ 


24 


2« 


90 


9^5 


185 


19^ 


262 


27*6 882 


40-4 


All School* 


73 


Oi> 

1 


388 


4-7 


980 


11-9 


1,669 

1 


30-2 


1,918 


23-2 


8,223 


39-1 



The percy'ntage of children in First Class is unusually great, which can be accounted for by Che leductioa 
of the age of admission from six years to five years again. 

In the next table are shown the average ages of the pupils in each class in the Northern Distridfe the 
average in the colony as a whole at the end of the vear ISl^ (as shown in Table £ of the Beport for that year), and 
the theoretical s^tandanl a^« (whoiv it is assumed tdat children begin to go to school as soon as they reach fire years 
of age and work through each successive class in eighteen months). The theoretical standard I give b the mean 
betwetsa the age when a child is supposed to enter a class and the age at which to leave it. 



VI. 



V. 



Qam TV. 



m. 



n. 



Awm^ A|^e' in Nodh^^m IMstriet 
Av>nn4pp A|p^ in CVUout a» a wh\>lc 



14-2 


133 


• 

1 


123 


10-7 


15-5 


13-5 




12-7 


U>6 


13-25 


11-75 


1 


U>25 


8-75 



9-4 
9^ 



7-0 
7-0 
6-75 



FKMa this table it apj^ears that the Northern children start on an equality with the other diildren of the 
c^MiT in n^TMd to age. that they div^p a little behind in the Second and Iliird Vlasseas, but fonce ahead in the 
Mghcir classes. It is al:^> evident that the age ai which childnm actually reacli any given class is from one and 
aM|uarterto ov^r twv» years in excess of the thc^vnrtioal standard). 

A^ji in some measure in^lioative ot the $<^h«x>Is in which the rate of prvqgT»s is most rapid, I give the 
folaowia^ list showing the sclux^ls in which the aces an^ Iv'we^t in each class :~^«lr SfAmisc Class YI., 
TownsfiUe vriris and infants^ H^^ y^^a^s; Class V^ Mayiowru 12^ year? : Class IV., Maytown, 11*1 years; 
Class I1I.« Maytown. 9-8 years; Class IK. Maviown. 7^ vears; and Class K Cwnberland. 5-6 years. Prorisiomml 
SkA^u^4: Class Vl^ I^aui^ 15-1 years; Class V.. Ross Uirer and Stewart's Creek, 12;! veers: Class IV^ Koss 
Eiver. II years ; Class IIL. Kir^ River. 9*^ years ; Cias$ IL. limestone, 7-5 yeiars ; and Class I.. Kirk Rirer and 
Rosa Riv^« 5-7 vearss 

IV>rioiKXcv.^The general )v^>tieiency in State schoc^s. as indicated by the marks obtained <m tke whole 
raiap^ of subj^'^ts taujcht. is r^Mriy fair namely. »^ i per omt. — which is an incseas^ of ~S per c«nL on tke marks off 
l^^Mk In lV>visKKial !^\x>4s it i$ .^ |vr cent, an incn(^9«r of 1*;$ per ce*: The five State schools which obtained 
the highest awfaxe maris ai>^ -Charters Tow^r^ «lv\vs\ ^-9 ; Towasvilie c^s and in£ants^ M2 ; Georgelown* 
<K; Mi^tv^wiL ^^; an^l Tewnsvirte t^wsV^ ^5tv ^ TV five Piwrisiofluu^ scIki^Is ai^e— <\oyAo«i Kin^ 66-8; 
T«onpan, ^-1 ; R%>ss River. 6:^-t>. CSaHeston. ^^> ; a&vi Richa^^&d. fC^4. 
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The followins; list shows the schools which have distinguished themselves by obtaining the highest marks 
in the different subjects of our curriculum : — 



Subject. 



Keading 

Spelling 

Cumprebension 

Recitation 

Object LessooH 

Writing from Copy 
Dictation and Transcription 

Drawing 

XaDlCB ... ... ... 

Notation and Numeration 
Mental Arithmetic 

Slate arithmetic 

Drill 

Vocal Mueio 

Geography 

Mapping 

Accidence 

Sjmtax 

Parsing 

Analysis 

Oomposition 

History 

Mechanics 

Domestic Economy 
Samplers in Sewing 

Articles of Dress 

Home Exercises 



State Soliool. 



Maytown 

Charters Towers (infante) 

Cooktown (boys), Kavenswood ... 

Maytown 

Hugbenden 

TownsvUle (girls and infants) 

Greorgetown 

Maytown 

Maytown 

Ravenswood 

Richmond Hill 

Georgetown 

Townsville (boys) 

Townsville (girls and infants) 
Hughenden, Townsville (boys) ... 
Townsville (girls and infants) . . . 

Burketown, Georgetown 

Georgetown, Townsville (boys), 
Townsville West 

Hugbenden 

Georgetown 

Townsville (boys) 

Hughenden 

Townsville West 

Charters Towers (girls) 

Chart ers Towers (girls) 

Charters Towers (girls) 
Townsville (girls and infants) 



PeroentsKe 
of Marks Gained. 



Provisional School. 



Peroentaae 
of Marks Guned. 



74 
86 
63 
80 
71 
78 
82 
74 
80 
78 
58 
69 
8S 
77 
68 
80 

80 
70 

70 
80 
80 
70 
80 
75 
88 
88 
88 



Richmond ... 
Toonpan 
RossKiver ... 
Croydon King 
Reid River ... 
Croydon King 
Toonpan 

Golden Gate 

Laura 

Laara 

Pentland 



Croydon King 

Macrossan Bridge, Ross River, 
Stewart's Creek 

Brandon, Pentland 

Ross River 

Deep Lead 

Limestone ... 
Toonpan 



Limestone, Torrens Creek 
Evllnton, Limestone 
Deep Lead 



85 
87 
63 
80 
06 
72 
85 

m • • 

76 
85 
50 
73 



76 
57 

70 
90 

80 
90 
75 



90 
90 
76 



To show with what success each subject m the cnrriculum has been taught, I give the following list 
showing the average percentage of marks obtained, calculated from fcll the marks given throughout all tbe schools 
during the year : — 

In State Sekools the twenty-seven subjects taught therein stand as follows : — (1) Samplers, 73*9 ; 
(2) Articles of Dress 72-4; (3) DriU, 70; (4) Home Exercises, 66*3; (5) Spelling. 654; (6) Writing, 66-2; 
(7) heading, 62*6 ; (8) Drawing, 6 1 '4; (9) Recitation, 61*3 ; (10) DicUtion and Transcription, 60*9: (11) Tables, 
60*1 ; (12) Vocal Music, 69"6 ; (13) Notation and Numeration, 571 ; (14) Composition, 57*1 ; (16) Object Lessons, 
55-6 ; (16) Mapping, 6o-3 ; (17) Parsing. 66 ; (18) Domestic Economy, 65 ; (19) Analysis. 53*9 ; (20) Accidence, 
6.^7; (21) Geography, 53*3; (22) Mechanics. 621; (23) Arithmetic, 61*6; (24) Syntax, 60*6; (26) History, 
18*9 ; (26) Comprehension of Beading, 46*8 ; (27) Mental Arithmetic, 38*9. 

In Provisional Schools the tirenty-one subjects taught therein stand thus : — (I) Samplers, 74*8 ; 
(2) Beading. 64-8 ; (3) Spelling, 63 1 ; (4) Articles of Dress, 62*6; (5) Composition, 62 4; (6) Home Exercises, 
61-7; (7) WritinsT, 68*8; (8) Becitation, 68; (9) Dictation and Transcription, 57*2; (10) Parsing, 661; (11) 
Tables, 56 ; (12) Object Lessons, 631 ; (13) Notation and Numeration, 48*4 ; (14) Geography, 47*7 ; (15) Mapping. 
46-5 ; (16) Syntax, 464 ; (17) Analysis, 46*3; (18) Arithmetic, 44*6; (19) Accidence, 441 ; (20) Comprehension of 
Beadinff, 42*5 ; (21) Mental Arithmetic. 31*4 

From the above figures it will be seen that the mechanical work is better done than the intellectual. Of 
the three " B*s'* Beading and Writing hold very fair places, but it is to be regretted that Arithmetic, and more 
particularly Mental Arithmetic, should stand so low. The remarks I made last year on the various subjects in 
the main still hold good. 

Attendance. — In State schools the average attendance for the month preceding insx>ection was 5,921*6, 
equal to 81*1 "per cent, of the 7,305 enrolled at the end of tbe month. This is an increase of 846'7 pupils and of 
3*1 per cent, on the attendance of 1895. In Provisional schools it was 763*7, equal to 79*7 i>er cent, of the 946 
enrolled, an increase of 116 pupils, and of '7 per cent, on the attendance of the preceding year. In all Fchools 
the average attendance was 6,675*3. equal to 80*9 per cent, of the 8,251 enrolled, being an increase of 961*7 in the 
number of pupils and of 2*8 in the percentage of the attendance as compared with 1895. 

The number of pupils who attended regularly ^that is. at least four days out of five) during the quarter 
preceding inspection was—In State schools, 4.396 out of 7,677 enrolled, equal to 67*2 per cent, of the whole, the 
attendance of the boys (59 per cent.) beint; more regular than that of the girls (66*3 per cent.). This is an 
improvement of 3 per cent, on the attendance of 1895. In Provisional schools it was 574 out of 967 enrolled, 
eaual to 69*4 per cent, of the whole, the attendance of the boys (69*9 per cent.) being again a little better than that 
01 the girls (68*7 per cent.). In all schools it was 4,969 out of 8,644, equal to 57*6 per cent, of the enrolment, the 
boys being 59*1 per cent, and the girls 65*7 per cent. This is an increase of 720 pupils, and of 3*1 per cent on the 
attendanoe of 1895. It may be remarked that during the last four years the regularity of the attendance has 
steadily improved year by year. The attendance at tbe schools in and about Townsville was much reduced during 
the first quarter in consequence of the storm '* Sigma." 

Ihe five State scnools which had tbe greatest percentage of attendance during the month preceding 
inspection were— Georgetown (96), Cumberland (90*5). Maytown (89*6). Port Douglas (88*8). and Croydon (88). 
The five Provisional schools were-Eirk Biver (92*2), Prairie (91*6). Golden Gate (90*9), Laura (90*4), and 
Csmooweal (87*9). The five State schools in which the regularity was best during the quarter preceding inspection 
were— Maytown (85*3), Cumberland (84*8), Port Douglas (80*4), Hughenden (76*7), and Thursday Island (72). Tbe 
fire Provisional schools were— Birk Bivcr (95*6), Golden Gate (93*2), Prairie (90), Toonpan (86*4), and Laura (80). 

The number of children of school age reported as not attending any school, though living within reach of 
one, is 55. This number does not include the. neglected children of the larger towns. 

School Committees. — These bodies, as a rule, continue to do their duties well. Amongst those which 
have been particularly active in furthering the interests of their schools during the past year, the names of the 
Hughenden, Bavenswood, Cooktown. Croydon, and Townsville Central school committees occur to me just now. 

Gbammas School Scholarships. — Ten scholarships were awarded to pupils of this district as a result of 
the examination held in December last— eight to boys and two to girls. Townsville Central (boys) nchool 
furoiahed three successful candidates, and the followmsr schools one each : — Port Douglas, Townsville West, 
Hugbenden, Boss Island, and Charters Towers (boys). The two successful girls came from the Herberton and 
the Townsville Central (girls and infants) schools. 

I have, &c., 

W. GBIPP, -'^^' 1 
District Inspector. 
The XTnder Seeretery* Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 
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APPENDIX C. 

REPORTS OF THE UJN^DER SECRETARY AND GENERAL INSPECTOB, DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ON THE DESIRABILITY OF AMENDING " THE STATE EDUCA- 
TION ACT OF 1875." 

Department of Public Instruction, 

Brisbane, 2lBt September, 1896. 

Sib, — I have the honour to submit my Report in connection with the proposal to extend the Coarse 
of Instruction in the Primarv Schools. 

I. 

On the 30th July, 1896, the Legislative Assembly passed the following resolution : — 

" That, in the opinion of this House, it is desirable that Reports should be obtained and 
presented to Parliament from the Under Secretary and the General Inspector for Public 
instruction as to the advisability and desirability of amending * The State JEdueaiiou 
Act of 1875,' so as to incorporate therein the provisions of * The Fuhlie Instruction Act 
of 1880' of New South Wales relating to Superior State Schools.'* 

Althongh the New South Wales Act and the Regulations and the Annual Reports of the Depart- 
ment wcro available in the office for consultation, it seemed desirable that a visit should be made to 
Sydnev, in order to gain fuller information as to the actual working of the »Superior Public School system 
than those documents supply. I therefore visited Sydney, leaving Brisbane on the evening of Thursday, 
the 27th August last, and returning on Monday, the 7th September. A railway pass available for all 
stations in New South Wales was placed at my service by the goodness of the Minister of Public 
Instruction in that colony. 

I made it my first duty to call on Mr. J. C. Maynard, the Under Secretary for Publiclnstrnctiony 
who, on that occasion and on two subsequent visits, most kindly gave me much assistance. He introduced 
me to the Minister of Public Instruction (the Hon. J. Garrani), who received me with cordiality and 
expressed an interest in the subject of my inquiries. Mr. Maynard also furnished me with credentials 
to the heads of all schools under the control of the Department, and a letter of introduction to Mr. 
Weigall, the head-master of the Sydney Orammar School. 

I desire here to express my high appreciation of the kindness with which I was everywhere 
received, and of the readiness with which information was given to me. The work of the moment was 
set aside that I might not be delayed ; and, though it is no new experience to find persons engaged in 
educational work sympathetic, the courtesy which tended to make my task easy and pleasant has 
impressed me deeply. 

I visited the Superior Public Schools at Fort street, Cleveland street, and Crown street, all in 
Sydney, and the Superior Public Schools at Armidalo and Parramatta as representatives of country 
schools of the same class. I also visited the High School for Boys at Ultimo, Sydney, and the High 
School for Girls in Elizabeth street. I had an interesting interview with Mr. Weigall, of the Sydney 
Grammar School. At Cleveland street the boys' department was undergoing inspection, and I was 
fortunate in meeting the inspector, though the interview was necessarily hurried. A walk over the 
spacious premises of the Technical College at Ultimo, adjoining the Boys' High School, completed my 
visits to educational institutions. It would have been easy to visit many more schools and to extend 
my observations at the schools visited, but the advantage would not have been proportioned to the time 
spent. I was satisfied that I had gained an accurate knowledge of what is being done in the Superior 
Public Schools, and as much information respecting the bearing of the system on higher education as 
was easily obtainable, however much I might have lengthened my stay in the southern colony. 

SuPERiOB Public Schools. 

" The Fuhlie Instruction Act of 1880" came into operation on the 1st May, 1880. It is a broad 
and liberal measure, designed to provide a complete scheme of public education under State control from 
the zero of infancy to a standard of attainments fitting to enter a university. It took over the Public 
Primary Schools administered by the Council of Education, but the field was open to devise a system of 
secondary e{)ucation in continuation of the programme of the Primary Schools, for there were no 
Secondary Schools endowed by the State, except the Sydney Grammar School. That school was founded 
by statute in 1854, receives an endowment of £1,500 a year with the free use of the buildings, and is 
open to bovs only. I point out here that the conditions were then and are now very different in New 
South Wales from those which obtain in Queensland, where there exist to-day ten Grammar Schools 
receiving an annual endowment of £10,000. 

The sixth section of tho Act runs: — 

The several classes of Schools herein defined may be established and maintained under this Act as fully 
organised Schools, namely — 

(i) Public Schools, in which the main object shall be to afford the best primary education to all 
children without sectarian or class distinction ; 

(ii) Superior Public Schools in towns and populous districts, in which additional lessons in the higher 
branches of education may be given under such regulations for the purpose as may be approved 
bj the Governor ; 

(iii) Evening Public Schools, in which the object shall be to instruct x>er8on8 who may not have 
received the advantages of primary education ; 

(iv) High Schools for Boys, in which the course of instruction shall be of sudi a character as ix^ 

complete the public school curriculum or to prepare students for the university ; 
(v) High Schools for Girls. 

That scheme provided for three things which concern this Report: primary education to all 
children, additional lessons in higher branches to children in towns and populous districts^ and advanced 
instruction to complete the school curriculum or to fit students for entering tho unirersity. 
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The ninth section of the Act provides — 

On the adyice of the Minister, after due inquiry, any Public School may, by Proclamation in the Oazette 
by the Goremor, be appointed to be a Superior Public School. 

Sections 25 and 26 define the standard of High School work, and read as follows : — 

High Schools for Bojs may be established, in which instruction shall be given in ancient and modem 
laug nages, in history, in literature, in mathematics, and in physical science, together with such other subjects as 
the Minister may-from time to time direct. 

High Schools for Girls may be established, in which instruction shall be given in modern languages, 
hist(»y, music, the elements of mathematics, and physical science, together with such other subjects as the 
Minister may from time to time direct. 

Section 11 fixes the school fee at 3d. a week for each child taught in a Public School, to be 
collected by the teacher and paid into the consolidated revenue ; and section 27 gives power to fix, by 
regulation approved by the Governor, the fees to be paid in High Schools and in the higher classes in 
Superior Public Schools. 

It is worthy of mention that the Act is silent as to the particular subjects to be taught in the 
Public Schools and in the Superior Public Schools ; it merely prescribes " the best primary education" 
to be taught in the former, and " additional lessons in the higher branches" in the latter. The matter is 
left entirely to bo dealt with by regulations. This is in striking contrast to the provisions of the 
Queensland State Education Act of 1875, whicli lays down the subjects to be taught, with no power to 
add thereto, and by its restricted limitation retarded the introduction of Drawing for eighteen years, 
and still is effective in excluding Mathematics from our schools. It is also noteworthy that while a 
▼eekly fee is charged for instruction, local contributions are not required towards the cost of erecting 
school buildings, whether for Public Schools, Superior Public Schools, or High Schools, the entire cost 
being met by Parliamentary vote. In both these particulars the Queensland Act differs. 

Following upon the passin*; of the Act, regulations for Superior Public Schools were made by the 
Gt)vemor, with the advice of the Executive Council. After a trial of a year or two they were modified 
to the present form, as follows : — 

10. Any Public School may be declared a Superior Public School if, after due inquiry, it shall be found 
that the attendance thereat is suiHcient to enable a class to be formed of not less than twenty pupils, who have 
been educated up to the standard that completes the course prescribed for a Fourth Class [i.e., the highest class 
but one]. 

11. In addition to more advanced work in the ordinary subjects, lessons in other branches shall be given to 
the highest class, as under : — 

To Boys, — In Mathematics, Latin, Science, and Drawing. 
To Oirh, — In French, Drawing, and Sanitary Science. 
Instruction may also be given in such other branches as the Minister may from time to time consider 
expedient. 

12. Necessary text books shall be supplied by the Minister. 

13. In cases where the regular staff is unable to teach any prescribed subject efficiently, the Minister may 
employ a special teacher for such subject, and pay him such salary as he may deem expedient, provided that the 
special class so taught shall be drafted from the highest class, and contain not less than twenty pupils. 

14. The course of instruction to be carried out in the highest class of a Superior Public bchool shall be 
that prescribed for a Fifth Class [i.e., the higliest class] in the standard of proficiency; and such subjects shall be 
gtadied each year as may be prescribed annually for the Junior or Senior Examinations of the Sydney 
(Jniversity. 

The Eegulations first adopted were found to need amendment in certain directions. They laid 
down that the fee for additional lessons should be 7s. a month, equal to £1 Is. a quarter, payable in 
advance, to be retained by the teachers as their property. The Chief Inspector, in his Eeport for 1881, 
sajs the agitation got up to do away with the fees charged for instruction in the special subjects had 
belped to keep matters in an unsettled state. In the Departmental lieport for 1883 the Minister states 
that the extra fee of £1 Is. a quarter charged in the Fifth Class had proved a hindrance to success, and 
had in no way benefited the State, as the money, unlike all other fees paid in Public and High Schools, 
vent as a perquisite to the teachers. In some schools few, if any, pupils had ever paid the extra fee, 
and children fit for promotion to a Fifth Class had been detained in a fourth, and others who were in a 
fifth when the Kegulations came into force had been turned back into a fourth on account of inability 
or unwillingness to pay the additional charge. Pupils had left school before they otherwise would have 
done, because the liegulations barred their promotion or disrated them. In scarcely a single instance had 
a parent been willing to accept a free certificate as provided in case of poverty. For these reasons the 
extra fee had been abolished. In his Eeport for the same year the Chief Inspector, referring to the 
abolition of the special fee for additional lessons, says : " The imposition of this fee prevented many 
children of poor parents from being promoted to the highest classes, and worked injuriously in other 
ways." Thus it came about that the higher fees contemplated in section 27 of the Act for instruction in 
the higher subjects in Superior Public Schools were done away with after a trial, and the fee is now 3d. 
a week for each child all over the service in all schools other than High Schools. 

In reviewing the Keports of the Council of Education for years before the passing of the Act of 
1880, the question was forced on me why it was necessary to provide specially for Superior Public Schools 
by legislation. The ordinary Primary Schools under the Council were in many cases giving the 
'* additional lessons" in higher subjects, as is shown in the following table : — 
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The «D«w6r maj be read m the MiDiiter's Beport for 1890, at page 4—'' AHlioiigli a few achoolf 
profesntn^ the tmme aioif were alreadj in exittence, there had preTiooslj been no express legal sanction 
for their eiftabliffhment/' It was eridentlj the desire of the Department to meet the wishes of the 
lief^iiiJature ; but apparently there wa^ some uncertainty a« to what was wanted. The Minister proceeds — 
** An defined in the uectionu of the Act before cited [sections 6 and 9 quoted above] Superior Schools 
would tmem to ltd intended to continue the education of advanced pupils in the ordinary rublic Schools 
by meanii of leiMonn in certain of the higher brauches of instruction during and after the usual school 
hours. All that was necei^Mary, therefore, was that the Begulations .... should vimply indicate 
what schooU were eligible to be raided to this hit^her class, and what additional subjects should be 
included in the course of instruction. No application from parents, guardians, or residents is required. 
Thf) I'ublic Schools which are U> become Superior Schools are already in existence, and their claim to be 
raised to this higher status Im to be determined by inquiry held on the authority of the Minister." He 
goes on to \Hnut out that the Act imposes two conditiouH for Superior Schools : (1) that they can exist in 
towns and populous diiitricts onlv ; and (2) that there are pupils sufficiently advanced to profit by the 
additional leKHoriM in the higher branches. It is probable that the Legislature had in view three grades 
of ichooU— (1; Primary, which would give a plain elementary education, to include the three R's ; 
(2) HujMjrior (Primary), which, in addition to the foregoing, would give instruction in Drawing, Euclid 
and Algebra, and in elementary Latin and French ; and (3) High Schools, which would give an advanced 
education in the cluHMicH, modem languages, and mathematics, fitting students for the professions and the 
University. I gather froui the Keports and the subsequent action of the Department that anv attempt 
to make a distinction between the first two classes was abandoned. The new Regulations, which came 
into force at the beginning of 1S8^, set down one standard of instruction for all schools below High 
Schools ; und the term '* Superior,'* as applied to a Public School, came to have no more significance than that 
the boyn* dopartment and the girU' <iepartment of any Public School were conjointly able to muster 
twenty puj>iJ4 in the Fifth Class. There is now a uniform programme of instruction for the Fifth 
[highentj (Jla««,and it applies to all Public Schools, whether Superior or not. The name, "Superior," has 
no particular significance now, the prescribed instruction in Fifth Classes being absolutely the same in all 
Public SchoolM. I am informed that when the Hegulations now in force were framed admission to the 
permanent staff of the Civil Service was dependent on passing the Sydney Junior Examination, and the 
standard for the Fifth Class was made to fit as far as possible. 

The standard for the Fifth Class is higher than the standard for the highest class in the primary 
schools of any of the other Australian colonies. As it is necessary for the full understanding of the 
question under discussion, I give the course of instruction for the Fifth Class, as follows :«- 

Fifth Class, 
(Coarse, 1 Year.) 

Headinq, — As prescribed for University Junior Examination. 

Writing.— A% in Fourth Class. 

Jhrtatton^—Oxi unruled paper, ordinarv prose— 16 coDsecutive lines. 

Arithmetic, — Full course, from Hamblin Smith's Manual, or any equivalent. Mensuration — regular sur- 
faces and Kolidn. 

Grammar, Gtographt/t and History. — As prescribed for Junior and Senior Public Examinations at the 
Sydney Univernity. 

Natural Science. — Physios or Physiology, or one of the science subjects prescribed for University Examina- 
tions ; or 

Cooking, — For girls. 

Oeomttry.—VsWcW^, Dooks I. and II., with easy exercises. [Book I. to proposition 12 has already been 
traversed in the Fourth Class.] 

u^/i^e/irti.— Hamblin Smith's Algebra, to chapter 13. 

Latin (for boys). — Abbott's " Via Latins" to page 53, with the first conjugation and the verb sum, 

French (for Kirls).— Macmillan's Progressive French course to the cod, with Macmillan's "First Beader" 
to page 28, or an equivalent. 

AVr<//ertti>rX?. — A s for Fourth Clnss ; child's frock in washing material ; cutting out and fixing work; fancy 
work and knitting nt discretion of work mistress. 

Drill (for boys). — As for Fourth Class. 

Drill (for girU).— As for Fourth Class. 

i>rctiriii<7.— Similar to Class IV., but of greater difficulty ; drawinsr from common objects, and from casts 
of ornaments in light and shado ; plans and elevations of circular solids, with sections. 

Music, — As in Third and Fourth Classes ; major and minor modes ; inversions, &c. 

Scriptmre, — As in Fourth Class. 

Note 1.— Where there are pupils in a Fifth Class in third half-year, it is expected that trigonometry will 
be introiluced ; also Euclid, Book III. ; Algebra to quadratics. 

NoTK 2. — Where there are not as many as ten pupils to form a Fourth Class or a Fifth Class, as required, 
the Fourth Class and Fifth Class courses are to be taken as additions to the courses of the Third and Fourth 
Classes respectively. 

That is the present standard for the Fifth Class in all Public Schools, including Superior Schools, 
and it prescribes the work to bo done in twelve months by children of fourteen years of age. I think 
no one acquainted with practical school work will deny that it makes large claims upon the energy of 
the teacher and the diligence of the pupils. Schoolmasters will appreciate the difficulty of framing a 
time-tablo to meet the requirements of such a programme, and to provide for the sixteen or seventeen 
subjects therein prescribed, in a week containing only twenty-five working hours, and then to follow it 
so that no subject shall be neglected or fall into arrears. Yet neither in the reports of the inspectors, 
nor in the remarks of teachers whose schools I visited, nor in what came under my observation in 
schools, do I find reason to doubt that the programme is fairly well overtaken ; and thiat opinion gains 
sup|x>rt from the many passes gained in the University Public Examinations, and from the fact that 
officers of the De)>artment do not recommend a change. 

The standard for the Fifth Class in 1.S84 was even higher in certain directions. For example, it 
prescribtni in Euclid the first four books with eiereises to be known in tweke months, the first twenty- 
six pr\>positious having been already learned in the Fourth Class ; but it was found necessary subsequently 
to curtail the requirements. Beferring to the new standand that came into force in 1884, the obaerrations 
of the Minister, at page 10 of the Annual Beport for 1SS3, are interesting in this connection. It is there 
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stated that a new atandaril has been prepared, giving prominence to the claiiaa of rending, BpelHng, 
writing, jind arithmetic in the lower claasea; the number of Hiilijects in these clagaea being lessened, ao 
that during the first three jeara of school life the children "maybe thoroughly grounded in essenlials. 
A» the raftjorityof children do not remain long enough at school to go beyond the Third Class, the standard 
has been so drawn that a pupil completing the course prescribed for that class will be able with ease to 
pa»i the ciit statutory examination. Beyond the Tliird Class, English in all its branchea is continued ; 
Algebra, Euclid, and Mensuration are added to Arithmetic ; and aeience lessons are given. Elementary 
Lwin and French are introduced in the Fifth Class; but it is kept in view that the curriculum of a Public 
School should contain those subjects only of which parents desire their children to hare some knowledge, 
— English, Matfaematica, and Science ; and that foreign languages, modern or dead, not being desired by 
tH nor even by a majority of parents, should he studied elsewhere." 

IJnvite special attention to ihe last words of that quotation referring to foreign languages. 
Amid miner changes in the standard made from lime to time, the Department, in the prescribed course of 
inatruclion, has adhered to the principles then laid down ; and the standard in force lo-day, while exacting 
in all the other subjects an extent of knowledge that will be practically useful in any walk of life, bo 
limit* Ihe requirements in Latin and French that, outside of the mental discipline which might perlia|w 
be equally gained by other aludies, little practical advantage, is likely to accrue to the great majority of 
pupils. (I am not aware of any good reason for varving the foreign language, giving Latin to boys and 
Frtnch to girls. It probably formed a continuance of the practice in the Council'a Schools prior to the 
paaaing of the Education Act, and was an accommodation to the qualification a of the teacherit, 
the majorily of the male teachers al that time knowing little French, while many of the female teachers 
had some acquaintance with that language. The pupiUteachere are taught, throughout the four years' 
course of apprenticeship — Latin to males, and French to females ; but the female pupil -teachers, under 
cerlain circumalances, may present themselves for examination in Latin or in Euclid or Algebra in lieu 
of French.) However that may be, it is certain that the standard comes fai- short of tho requirements 
for the Sydney University Junior Eiamination in those languages, and the consequence is that with very 
rare exceptions (to be dealt with afterwards) pupils from the Public Schools, Superior or other, do not 
take up any language except English at the Junior Examination. 

It will be seen from the programme tor tho Fifth Class that the influence of the University 
reaches the Public Schools, the work in certain directions being directly governed by the standards 
prescribed by (he University for a pass in the Junior Examinations. The Department, however, doesnot 
lormaliy require from teachers that passes ahnll be gained, or even that canaidates shall he sent up for 
examination; nor is any success at Inose examinations accepted as a test of the efficiency of a school. 
The Department inspects by its officers and by the Inspector'a report the school is weighed. But while 
that is the strict official aspect of the matter, I think it likely that teachera may feel more or leas under 
an unexpressed obligation to prepare and to send up pupils to the Junior Examinations. 

According to No. 13 of the Kegulations relating to Superior Public Schools, quoted above, special 
leacliers may be employed when the regular staff ia not qualified to teach any Bubject efficiently, 1 am 
informed, however, that there is nut a single Public School or Superior Public School in which Ihe 
work of the Fifth Class is done by others than the regular stuff. Whatever may have been necessary at 
firat, and I have no information ou the point, it is now the fact that if the " higher subjects," na I may 
call them for the sake of distinction, were cut out of the programme for the Fifth Clnsa, not one 
teacher could be dispensed with, not a penny would be saved in salaries. That fact, which took mo by 
inrprise, ia explained very fullv in this way : For many years the Training College has been turning out 
annually numbers of well-educated young teacheis of either sex. Attendance at the University formed 
^rt of their training, and I was told that as many as thirty students in training have been attending the 
Univeraity at the same time. A large number of these have taken the B.A. (kgree, and at the present 
time the service has a plentiful aupply of graduates to teach all that Is required in the Fifth Claas and 
able lo go much beyond the standard. Usually, when a Fifth Class comes to be formed in any school, 
tbe head teacher aud his asaistants are competent for the Fiflh Claas subjects ; but if there should be a 
lack of ability lo teach French or Latin, an adjustment of the ataff is made. Among the many youuger 
trained teachers that are also graduates of the Sydney University, one ia easily found to supply what ia 
wanting by taking the place of a less quaiiBed apsistant. Au outsider is not brought in to leach the 
higher Bubjecls, and the staif adjustment is made without any additional cost by way of salary or 
otherniae. 

In the Annual Heport for 1885, the system having now got fairly into working order, tho Minister, 
referring tc Superior Public Schools, says, at page 2X — 

TliFj can only be established where not less tlinn twenty children capable of passing the standard of a 
Filth Class (nc) can lie found. AllLough originally intended lo niPet tbe uducalioiial wanis of pUees wlierd 
nothing heller than thu ordinary Public School eiisled, they have, owinn lo the liberal rrovisioDs under which 
U>ej are found, largely multiplied iu Sydney and its suburbs. . . . They are grudually nprendiug throughout 
At couolry. and afford a cheap and efficient means whereby the public can secure for their children an education 
wmcwhat in advance of llial supplied by iNo primary school. The course of inslruetion laid Jown for Superior 
hAAiis Schools includes Mulheuintics, Nnturul Seience. French and Latin, in addition to Ihe subjects taiight in 
Public Schools. In English, Grammar, and i-couraphy the instruction is made to correspond with ihat 
tnnribed lor the Senior or Junior Public Exnmiuutions at the Sydney Universilj. It ia expected, therefore, 
that Iho teachers of tliese schools will not only prepare their pupds lo pass the examinations held 1,-y the 
iaipeolors under the Cefarlmcnt but will euoourage them tj present themselves at the University Examinatioua 
aCorc-mentioned. 

The number of Superior Public Schools had gradually increased year by year from 20, embracing 
38 departments, in iK81, to 37, embracing 104 departments, in IS-O. (fn New South Wales, where tha 
boys, the "irla, and the infanta are taught separately under distinct responsible heads and in adjoining 
premises, ihoy form tme $chool, which is said to consist of three departmentt. In Queensland we should 
ciua them as three schools, and should speak of them as the boys' school, the girla' school, Ac.) In the 
Anaiiai Report for the latter year, tho Chief Inspector remarks, at page 86 — 

The Fifth Clflsaes, which arc rcnlly the distinctive fealures of Superior Public Schools, contained, at tho 
sad of September last. I.ti!i7 scholars. Of these 760 had been eurolh-d a full year at that date, and should 
therefore li ivo been prepared to attend Ihe TJuivsrsity Junior or Senior Eianiinations in October. The number 
l^t actually attended was 167. From inquiries made as to the non-atteatlanoe of the remaining b&i, it ii 
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beliered ihrnt Ae fee of £1 lOi. demMnded from each pmpil atteading the eramimatiwi pteroled tke B^OB^inm 
•ittisg. In eomparison with lit. dd^ the highett fee pud br saj papfl for a whole jear's iaMraction la a PaUie 
Sehod, the fee of £1 10». for examinalkm app«an to poor people to be out of p top j r tk a to the rdative valaa of 



The fee for the JoDior Examination is now £1, but it is vtill hi^ ennas^ to keep ^^^sr the diUdien 
of poor parenta ; and this •faould be kept in riew when the number of paasei from Publie Sdwola is under 
eoDtidermtion. 

The sucoessiTe Annual Reports of the Department speak with approra! of the Soperior Pablie 
Schools. The Minister sajs (Beport for 1SS9, p. 27)— 

There can be no doabt as to the rerr wide popnlaritj of this class of schools, and their gradval establish- 
ment in the eoontrj districts is a gratif jiii«; circomstance. There ther not oalj snpplr the plaee of High Schools, 
bat thej become exemplars of f^ood organisation, good discipline, and go:d methods or teaching, and practicanj do 
moch of the work pertaining to Training Schools. 

And, again, in the Beport for 1890 (p. 31), he sajs — 

As, howerer, this class of schools is primarilj intended to snpplj a more adfsneed education to fanulies 
retiding in localities where the means of obtaining such an edacation do not exist, it is a qoeslioB whether greater 
facilities should not be afiorded for their establishment. I am acoM^dingl j considering the expedieikcj of so 
modifying the pmrisions of the Be^laxion nnder which ther are established as to lead to a more rapid extension 
of Superior Public Schools throughout the countrj districts.* 

In the Beport for 1891 (p. 30). he sajs— 

Although primarilr intended to meet the educational wsnts of places nnprorided with anything higher than 
elementarj instruction, this class of school has. owing to the Jibenl prorisiotis under which thej are established, 
greatly multiplied in the neighbourhood of Sjdner and o!her large towns. 

The obserratioos in other rears are uniformlj commendatorr. It is to be carefullj noted that 
the name " Superior," as applied to a Public School/ has come to mean practieallT nothing mor^ than 
that the school has at least twenty pupils in the combined Fifth Clai^ses of the b<nrs' and girls* departments. 
There is no gain to the teacher except in distinction, and none to the scholars, the programme of 
instruction being uniform in all schools, and the qualifications of the teachers the same. The onlj 
privilege appertaining to a Superior School appears to be that the free railway pass which is granted to 
the nearest Public School to all pupils permits a child to trarel to the Superior Public School, e%'en 
though it may not be the school nearest to his home. For years past pupils from these achoola have £;one 
up in large numbers to the University Examinations with notable snoceas. Not to multiply details, it 
may suffice, in illiutration, to quote from the Minister's Report for last year, 1S95, p. 12 : — 

^Superior Schools were rery successful at the Unirersity Examinations, haring pa^ed 345 candidates — 
Tix., 4 seniors and 241 juniors. Other Public Schools not classed as Superior obtained 49 junior passrs. Tliesc 
gire a total of 291, 3>>7 per cent. <^ the aggregate number.*' 

For the same year the Chief Inspector reports (p. 69) : — 

" Without including pupils fran the High Schools, our schools gained t^ Junior. 4 Senior, H Katriculation, 
and 4 Honours Matriculation passes." 

In 1895 there were exami.ned by the inspectors, in French, 2,203 pupils ; in English, 8,908 ; in 
Algebra, 3,107 ; in Latin, 2,60S ; in Trigonometry, 84 ; in NatunJ Science, 7,273 ; and the number of 
Superior Public Schools at the time of my risit was 100. 

1 gather from the tone of the speakers in the Queensland Legislatire Assembly that it is a general 
desire that if higher subjects are added to the programme of work in the State Schoola in thia colony, it 
shall be done in such a manner as not to withdraw or to withhold pupils from the State-aided Grammar 
Schcols. As an indication of what would be likely to occur in Queersland, the effect of the Superior 
Public School system on the High Schools inrited my consideration and inquiry. I hare quoted abore 
the statement of the 3iinister thM the Superior Public Schools supply the place of High Sdiools; and there 
is DO room to doubt that they hare practically superseded the need of High Schools. I leaum that in 
certain towns vtrong pressure has from time to time been made on the Department to establish High 
Schools, but the requests have not been complied with, and those locally interested now express their 
entire aatisfaction with the Superior Public Schools, pains having been taken by the Department to select 
a good staff of teachers. There are now only fire High Schools in New South Wales : in Sydney a High 
School for boys and a High School for girls ; in Maitland the same ; in Bathurst, a High Scnool for 
girU. In October, 1883, High Schools were opened at Sydney, Bathurst, and Goulbum for each sex. 
In 1884, there were eight High Schools in operation : — 

Sydney Boys* High School ; enrolment 166 

9f \urio ,, ,, ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• m H 

liaitland Boys' „ „ ... ... ... ... ... 56 

Girls' ^ 



Bathtirst Bovs' „ „ ... ... ... ... ... 21 

Girls' 1^ 

Goulbum Boys' „ „ 20 

^^•-*»* •• •« ... ••■ ••• ••. ... Sm\f 



„ <U>U.M» „ „ 



^\I&A1. ... ... ... ... ••• ••• ••• ... into 

The average attendance was 311 ; the amount paid in salaries, £5,630 ; in fees, £2,34S 10s. The 
fees are paid to reyenue, and go to reduce the cost to the State. The High Schools at Goulbum were 
closed in 1886, baring failed to obtain reasonable support. In 18S7, Bathurst High School for boys was 
closed on account of small attendance, and the Minister reports that the High Schools in Sydney and 
Maitland hare more than satisfied all reasonable expectations. The number of High Schools' was thus 
reduced to five, and for the last nine years the number has remained the same, nor do I see any prospect 
of an increase. In his Beport for 1883 the Minister expresses his riews with firmness : — 

There are many parents who would arail themselTcs of High Schools if the payment of the fee were the 
only barrier to entrance. If the entrance examination were ^spensed with, howerer, there would soon be 
established in erery township of reasonable sise two State Schools—one cadled Public and one High— one for the 
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poorer cIms and one for the ricLor. The oxpenae of such a, system ivoutJ be enormous, unnocesaary, ani always 
grotrinff, for there wonld have to bo two alaffs of teachers, two sets oE buildings, and double eipenics generally, 
to tMoh what would practically bo the fame subjects to children of the same age and cducationid status. 
The Auuual Heporls continue to sponk well of these pcLoiiIb, to praise their discipline and efficiencv, and to 
point out their iiiexpensiveneBs to ihe State; but I gatbei'ed that the resuits of the Superior School 
■yHtein, or, in other words, the introduction of secondary subjects into the programme of studies for the 
Fifth Class in the oommoa school, is regarded by the Department na so satisfactory that the estiiblislinieut 
of new High Schools has practically ceased. There arc about a score oE Superior Public Schoota in 
Sydney and ita suburbs, all of which prepare children for the Junior Examination, and compete with the 
Sydney High Schools for the dietinctinn of passinj* pupils ; but the chief competitor ia the Fort-street 
Bchool, commonly called the " Mode] School," which alono, in the Junior examiiiatioa held ia June last, 
gained more passes for the boys than the Sydney Grammar Seboo! and the Sydney High School for boys 
gained together. The passes from these institutions are shown thus : — 

Sydney Grammar School, 28 Junior passes, 1896. 

„ Public High School (boys) 23 „ 

,. (girls) 29 , 

Fort-atreet Superior Public School (boys) i.i2 „ „ „ 

„ „ ., >■ ,. CgirU) 9 ,. „ ,. 

Children are admitted to the High Schools from any school, but only after having passed a 
Batiaf.ictory examination by the Department's officers, iu four subjects to about Kfth Class standard. 
In 1SS)3 the fee was raised from two guineas to three guineas a quarler, and the change was followed by 
a considerable falling off in attendance. The loss of pupilo from ihis cause and "bad times' was 
estimated by the Head MistreBs of the Sydney High School for giHa at 100. The total enrolment nt 
all the High Schools reached high-water mark in 1892; it was then SS2, a slight increase over the 
enrolment for the two preceding years. In 1893 it was 815, and it fell to fill and 603 in the eucceedlng 
yettrs, showing a continued tendency to fall away. 

The five High Schools and the Sydney Grammar School, together with numerous private schools 
not endowed by the State, for the most part appropriate the passes in the TTniveraity Senior and 
Mntriculalian Examinations ; but even in tliia province they have competitors in the Public Schools. Iu 
his Keport for 1895 (p. 69), the Chief Insjiector says that 4 Senior, 12 Matriculation, aud 4 Honours 
Matriculation passes were gained in addition to 290 Junior passes, all from the Public or Superior Public 
Schools, iho pupils from the High Schools not being included ; S) matricnlalion aud 4 honours 
matriculation passes falling to the Fort-atreet (Modell Superior School alone. 

To some extent, then, it would appear, nt leant in Sydney, that schools of three distinct classes, vis;., 
the Grammar School, the High Schools, and the Public Schools, are competing with each other in the same 
field. Putting aside the Sydney Grammar School, which practically is independent of the Department, 
there are two seta of schools, both under the complete control of the Minister, doing, to a very large 
extent, exactly the same work. The standard to which they work ia the same, namely, the Uuiveraity, 
Public, ami Matriculation EiaminatiODs ; the masters ure man of much the Kamo scholastic and tu-ndemic 
rank, beiuR often graduates of a TTniversity ; they are alike under regular iuspeetion by the departmental 
officers ; but in schools of one class the pupils pay 12a. a year for instrucliou, and in the other 
£12 I2s. In the Sydney Oramraar School the limit of age for odmisaion is ten years, and the fees range 
from jCIC to £20 per annum. The obligatory course of instruction includes English, French, Latin, 
Oermaa or Greek, Mathematics, and Natural Science; and, as the prospectus of the school sets forth, ia 
designed to be such as will "qualiFyfor admission to the University, and should supply an adequate 
trainioe for professional life." The attcndauco at this school has suffered willi the times, but in the 
Head Master's opinion the competition of the Public Schools does not affect it appreciably. I think the 
■amc cannot be said of the High Schools, especially the High School for boys; and fromwliat came under 
my notice, I am prepared to find that the attendance will, for a time at least, be still further reduced. 
All the schools referred to above have a good reputation, and they are in the hands of able men. They 
each hare a share of distinction and success at the public examinations: but if the Public Schools continue 
to extend their programme so as to reach after Matriculation with Houours, as the Fort-street school is 
now doing, there will hardly be occasion for the High School for boys. 

This competition nnA overlapping might be avoided, to a great extent, by refusing to keep boys at 
a Public School when they have completed the wirk prescribed by regulation for the Fifth Class ; but 
the effect of that would be to deprive the children of poor parents of any further schooling, and arrest 
their literary education, while those that are better ott could attend the Qrammar School or the High 
School, Such a step would not be favoured by the better class of teachers, and would probably gain 
little public approval. And yet it would, I believe, be doing a real service to many of the boys. Thia 
leads me to refer to what came as a most unlooked-for revelation. I waa informed, on authority which 
sdtnits of no questioning, that the capital of the southern colony ia overrun with young men locally 
reared, well educated, graduates of the University, who are unable to find work congeuial to a man of 
educatioD. " Education ia a drug in the market ; the time is past when a liberal education is a certain 
stepping-Blone to a billet," said one gentleman of position ; " Greek and Latin won't earn a living," said 
another. One head of a school lamented the case of an ei*pnpil, who from his school had passed the 
Junior, gaining honours in sereu subjects (7 A's) : that was three years ago, and the youth is still 
looking out for employment. He would have done better to go to a trade, and learn to earn a living with 
hii hands. That was net an isolated case. I was led to believe that there are many of the same kind. 
It may be said that a youth will earn a better living with his hands if ho is well educated ; but it is a 
nretty common opinion that to do well at a trade a boy should begin at fourteen, and that if he delays till 
he is sereuteen he is not likely to settle down kmdly to manual labour. It would be lamentable if the 
New South Wales system of public and university education, admirable as it is, conduced to the formation 
of a class menially disqualified to earn a living under the conditions of the time, and brought on the 
Slate the dangers of an educated proletariat. I may have been unduly impressed, but I came to regard 
the danger as not improbable. 

Having sketcned the origin, progress, and results of the Superior Public School system iu Xevr 
South Wales, I will now briefly add notes on the different schools that I visited. 
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Fort'Sfreet Superior and Model School for Boys. 

The accommodation does not admit of more than 1,000 pupils, to which namber the attendance is 
limited. Erom the situation of the buildings the school could not be filled by children living in the 
immediate neighbourhootl ; but the reputation which this institution has borne for half a century clings 
to it, and pupils are attracted from all parts of the city and suburbs. The special feature is an enormous 
Pifth Class, containing 235 pupils, taught in six divisions, each being in charge of a distinct teacher. 
The highest division contains 47 pupils, all of whom have passed the University Junior Examination 
from this school, and ten have passed the Matriculation Examination. They are now working for a 
Senior or a Matriculation pass with honours in each case. To pass in the "A" Division is spoken of as 
a pass with honours. The course of study includes all the " primary " subjects required in the Fifth 
Class ; on that, 1 was told, the inspectors rigidly insist ; and the higher subjects include Latin and 
French up to the Senior and Matriculation Examination with honours. The standard in Mathematics, 
History, and Science is that of the University Senior Examination. How high that standard is may be 
inferred from the case of Latin, in which the requirements for the approaching November examination area 
knowledge of the text of Cicero pro Sestio^ and the First Book of the Odes of Korace^ together with 
sight translation from Latin into Enirlish, and from English into Latin. This division is taught by the 
First Assistant, a Bachelor of Arts of Sydney University and a trained teacher of the Department. The 
average age of these boys was given me as 15^. No one was under 14, and the oldest was about 18. The 
next jPour divisions, numbering 46, 33, 34, and 32 respectively, are graded according to attainments as 
accurately as possible. They differ little, however, in age and attainments, and nearly all of them have 
intimated their intention to sit the Junior Examination, in 1897. The lowest division numbers 43, and is 
made up of recent promotions from the Fourth Class and of dull pupils. 

The boys were admirably disciplined and well mannered, and there was little to mark social 
distinctions. 1 wa« told that their parents are of all classes ; and it was with evident gratification that 
the Head Master pointed out to me a bright intelligent- looking lad of IG^, who in 1893 passed the Junior 
Examination with seven A's, and is now the captain of the school; he is the son of a corporation labourer 
earning 7s. a day. The Head Master is an entnusiast in his profession, as schoolmasters made by nature 
are apt to become ; and he wears worthily the mantle that he inherits from many distinguished prede- 
cessors in the charge of this fine school. His heart is in his work, and so far from wishing to be rid of 
his most advanced boys, he parts with them reluctantly and encourages them to remain at school till they 
have passed the highest University Examination open to them. There was no definite information at 
hand as to what becomes of the most advanced boys when they have left school, and 1 was not able to 
get the information 1 sought on the point. 1 find tnat when they leave school they prefer clerical work 
and often get it, and many boys who have passed the junior go to engineering and mechanical trades, 
as the master encourages them to do. 

Of the 62 boys who passed the Junior in June last, 15 qualified at the same time for matriculation 
at the University. Three medals fell to this school, and three boys were proxime for medals. 

The staff consists of the Head Master, salary £532 ; a First Assistant, who is a Bachelor of Arts 
as well as a trained teacher, salary £225. The rest of the staff consists of nineteen assistants, all 
ex-students — ».«., students who have completed a course of training, three of them being Bachelors of 
Arts, and some of the others being evening students at the University, aiming at a degree and them- 
selves paying the cost of lectures. The salaries of those nineteen young men, all trained teachers, who 
have spent many years in learning their profession, and after close study have in some cases attained a 
University degree, range from £96 to £120 a year, and in no case does a salary exceed the larger sum. 
I was astonished to find the salaries of the assistants so low. The case is not in any way peculiar to the 
school : it is much the same at all the schools I visited. The Superior Public Schools, the Training 
College, and the University have done their work so well, and the legislature has been so liberal with 
funds, that there is now an abundant supply of all the skilled talent wanted for this branch of the 
public service. Should more be wanted at any moment, I have the best authority for saying that 100 
young graduates could be got at once for a salary of £100 a year; but they would not be trained 
teachers. These things give one food for thought. 

1 parted from the Head Master and his assistants with a high appreciation of the ability and zeal 
they bring to their work, and a glow of sympathy with them in their success. But I wondered what 
there was left for the High School to do. 

Fort-street Superior Public (Model) School for Girls, 

The Fifth Class comprehends 143 girls in three divisions. The Head Mistress, whose salary is 
£250 a year, teaches the highest division, comprising 48 pupils, and of these 22 have announced their 
intention to sit for matriculation at the University in March next. The other two divisions, numbering 
46 and 49 respectively, are each in charge of an ex-student getting a salary of £90 a year. All these 
girls learn French, Latin, Euclid, and Algebra ; those in the highest division working to the advanced 
programme of Matn'culation Examination. In March last 2 girls passed that examination, and in June 
9 passed the Junior. As in the boys' school, all the instruction is given by the regular staff, and no 
outsider is employed ; also, as in the boys' school, much extra time beyond regular school hours is given 
to the training of these girls, and for that extra labour there is no pecuniary reward to the teachers. I 
understand that formerly it was the practice for teachers to receive remuneration from parents for this 
extra teaching; but since the Public Service Act came into operation at the beginning of the presentyear, 
the practice being forbidden by the Act, has been discontinued. There arc 600 girls attending this school. 
They were mostly at play when I had time to observe them ; and a joyous, healthy, rosy, comely band 
they were, unrestrained but orderly, in conduct and manners beyond reproach. The Head Mistress is 
justly proud of her girls, and I appreciated the satisfaction she has in their robustness promoted by the 
healthful, breezy situation of the school. 

Cleveland-street Superior Public School for Boys. 

The Inspector was engaged in examining the Fifth Class at the time of my visit to this school, and I 
greatly regret that, without departing from my programme, I could not give prolonged time to observation 
of the boys when under inspection. The Fifth Class consists of from 50 to 60 boys in two divisions. The 
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work prencribed for the second year of enrolment in tho Fifth Clnsis goes a.6 far na the Junior E!cainin:ition 
requires in MathcmnticB, English, Genaimphy, History, and Science, but not in the foreign languages. 
Latin and French go beyond, nnd in these the advanced work ia taught after achool hours by members of 
the staff, nnd without enlra pay in all eaaea without eiccplion. In June Inst 15 were sent up for the 
Junior, and of thene 10 pnssed. Here, aa is usunl in achiiola of thi? clnsB, I find the subjects choseQ for 
the TTuiverBity Ezfliuinntions ore those classed in Oroupe I. nnd III.— namely. History, Geography, 
Gngliiih ; Arithmetic, AlRebra, Geometry; together with one other Rubjeet from Group IT. (thus 
completing the seven subjects to which the cnndidate is limited) namely. Chemistry, Physics, GeoloKy, 
Botany, Phyaiotopiy. Group II., which comprises French, German, Latin, nnd Greek ; and Group V., 
including Drawine and Music, urc comparatively rarely taken BiicceMsfully by Superior Public School 
pupils. I find that apart from thp Fort-street schi'ol. only eight Puhlic Schools gained passes in Group 
n., French being the Bubject iu all cases. Two inatriuulntion passea have been scored for the school 
during the vear, and (hat potts, as I have noted jibnvc, calls for considerable knowledge of Latin and of 
either French or German. In reply to my inquiry, the Hend Master informed me ihat he could not 
prepare his pupils for the University Biaminatioiis without extra teaching on Snlurdaya and in the 
evenings for some time before the examination, I got the same reply in eSect from all ihe teachers 
inquired of. All tho extra teaching ia gratuitous. 

Tho time-table for the Fifth Class in this school provides for Latin, Euclid, and Algebra two 
lessons a week, three-quarters of an hour to each. Mensuration haa one lesaoii of three-quarters of an 
hour, and Arithmetic three lessons each of the same duration. French is taught beyond the school hours. 
This is a Superior Public School of tho first order of merit, nnd probably is not surpassed ni attendance, 
efficiency, nnd organisation by any other in the colony, the Fort-street Model School being excepted as 
in many respects a special school. It may therefore be interestiug to specify the staff. It consisla of 
the Head Master, with salary, £422 a year; First Assistant, £171; Second Assistant, flSO; three 
ex-studenis, one a B.A., with salaries ranging from £10i in the case of two to £113 in the case of the 
other. Another asaiatant under special and exceptional circumatancea gives half the day to school work, 
aud attends lectures at the University for the rest of the day; and three pupil-teachers: one of the 
lowest class at £10, and two of the highest at £08. In New Soulli Wales a male pupil-teacher begins 
with a salary of £10, The Department cannot get suitable lads to enter the profession for less, and 
though it is held to bo n sufficient inducement to otti-act tho pick of a country school, the Head Masler 
seems to doubt that the beat of the boys in the city schools go in for jiupil-leachership:!. In Queensland 
ihe corresponding rate ia £30, to which the sialary for a first year's pupil-teacher was reduced a few 
ye-ara ago, and the tendency of the best boys to hang back ia probably even more conspicuous in the 
northern colony. 

C!}enelnn<t-itree.l Superior Ptiblie School for Qirli. 
rrtige attendance of 430 pupils. The Head Miatross has a salary of £250 a 



There is here 
year; the First Assistant, £130; two Third Assistaut.V, £LOi each 



x-studont, £90; four ex-pupil 



teachers, £48 each ; the Sewing Mistreaa, £114. The four ej-piipil teachers have completed their 
apprenticeship, and are now waiting cither for admiasion to the Tniiniug School or for vacancies in 
assistants hips. In the meantime they live with their parents, doing the work of an aHsiatnnt in their 
mother school, at the salary of a pupil-teacher of the fourth year. There is no certainty when the 
preferment will come to a higher salary, and when it does come it will carry with it rsmoval into tho 
Cf'Untry, Full three years must elapse after the completion of apprenticeship before they will be eligible 
for clasAiGcation unless tliey are admitted to the Training College, and in that case an interval of two 
years may suffice. Tho case of these young teachers is common to all others iu the service under like 
conditions. There is no graduate on the staff. The Fifth Class contains an upper division with 25 pupils 
and a lower with 40. The passing of the University Examinations is not made a feature of this school. 



C'rown-streef Superior Public School for Boys. 
This is another fine Sydney achool where money has not been spared to supply buildings, furniture, 
playground, Ac, of the best kind. There are two sections iu the i'ifth Class, with an enrolment of 
90 in the higher and 58 in the lower. The average attendance approaches SO. Aa a specimen of tho 
kind of work that has been done in the school in the highest class I cannot do better than transcribe 
»me of my notes copied from an ornamental record which adorns the classroom. In 1880 a pupil passed 
the Junior with seven " A's," and captured the medals for History and French. In 1887 a pupil gained 
the Hordem Prize of £100 for the beat Junior pass from a Public School, passing with seven " A's," and 
irinniog the medals for History, French, Latin, and English. In 1888 two boys were bracketed 
jnorimr for the English medal. In lB89 a boy got the University Prize, which marked tho distinction of 
gaining the best Junior pass of the year. In 1890 tho medal for Geology fell to this achool, &<:. In 1895 
a lad passed the Entrance Science and Medical Examination — a high pass. In Juno last 10 candidates 
*ere sent up to the Junior Examination and G passed. The staS consists of tho Head Master, £422 ; 
first Aasistant, £225 ; five ex-students, £100 to £104 ; and two pupil-teachers, £50 to £tiS. Lately there 
were four B. A. 'son the staff; at present there are none. I paid a short visit to a carpenter's shop on 
the premises, where boys in batches of a dozen practise carpentry for two hours a weelc. I understand 
that the work is under the direction of the Technical College. The Head Master expressed hia approval 
of it, and said that the bovs liked the work. I was shown as the work of the pupils articles that did 
credit to their industry, skill, and taste. 



■itreel Superior Public School for Qirh. 

th an average attendance of about 500. Though the girls of tho 
»iou of the Fifth Class were prepared for the Junior Examination, they .all declined to present 
deterred probably by the high fee. French ia taught far beyond the standard for tlie Fifth 
V/ius up to that required for matriculation at tho University, That clasa contains 71 girls taught in 
(wo divisiuuB, with an average attendance of about tiO. 



There are 545 enrollei 
highest di 
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Farramatia Superior Public SchooU far Soyg. 

The enrolment is 350, and the Fifth Class contains 45 boys, taught bj the Head Master, classified I. a. 
The other members cf the stafF are two assistants, with classification II. a and II. B, and incomes £171 and 
£132 a year respectively. They are both graduates of the Training College, but neither has a University 
degree. ' Add three pupil-teacliers of the first, second, and third years. For the last four years there 
has been no examination in this school for candidate pupil-teachers. There is still a pretty full list of 
candidates who have passed the examination, and the practice of the Department is to appoint 
candidates without respect to age iu order of merit if they are willing to wait for a vacancy. I gathered 
that male ex-pupil-teachers that are not admitted to the Training College are usually sent to Provisional 
Schools with a salary of £80 a year, or upwards. Fifteen scholarships admitting to the Training 
CoDege and entitling the holders to free board and education are granted annually to male ex-pupil- 
teadiers, together with an equal number of half-scholarships. And the same practice holds as regards 
the females. Every year boys are sent from this school to the Junior Examination. In June last 8 
were sent up, and 5 passed. There is now one boy being trained for Matriculation to whom the master 
gives extra time out of school hours. The numerous duties appertaining to the head of such a school 
make so many claims on his time that only by giving extra time can he fit boys for the Junior. 

Farramatia Superior Public School for CHrU. 

Enrolment, 278. The mistress has a salary of £250 a year, and is aided by an assistant (£130), 
a sewing mistress (£75), and three pupil-teachers, all of tho first year. The Fifth Class contains 88 
girla, and one passed the Junior in June last. 

Armidale Superior Public School for JBotfs, 

The practice here is for the boys and girls to be taught separately in all their subjects, including the 
^ higher subjects" ; and I found that the same rule holds in all the schools I visited. The Kegulations do 
not give warrant for the combined teaching of boys and girls — where separate departments exist — except 
in music. I understand that there would be no Departmental objection to the '* higher subjects" being 
taught conjointly if the master and mistress both desired it ; but the heads of the department for boys 
and for girls prefer to work independently. There are 13 boys in the Fifth Class, and none has taken 
the Junior Examination for a year or two past. The time-table for the Fifth Class provides an hour and 
a-half a week for Euclid, three-quarters of an hour for Mensuration, one hour for Algebra, an hour and 
a-half for Latin. Text-books in these subjects and in the English classic prescribed for the Junior, are 
supplied by the Department at the rate of one copy for each pupil in average attendance, not to be taken 
home, tho books to remain the property of the Department. This rule holds throughout the service. 
The pupils usually supply themselves with copies for home use. The enrolment is 210, average 
attendance about 145. This may be taken as a fair type of a country Superior Public School, and I 
therefore give more fully than usual details of the internal organisation — 

S C^:: &1 ::: *? ^ } '^^^^^ ^y A-^tant II... £171 

Second Class (Upper) ... 37 pupils Taught by Pupil-teacher of 2nd year, £46 

Second Class (Lower) ... 50 pupils Taught by Pupil-teacher of 2nd year, £46 

The schoolhouse is a brick building of one story, containing several classrooms, well proportioned, 
lighted, furnished, and warmed. Fires burned in every room, and they were very necessary, as snow lay 
on the country round at the time of my visit, and the weather resembled that of an English winter — 
damp, cloudy, and bitterly cold. The old schoolhouse, also of brick, has been converted into a roomy 
and comfortable residence for the Head Master, and is valued at £60 a year, and rated accordingly for 
the purpose of the master's superannuation. 

Armidale Superior Public School for Oirh. 

This school has an enrolment of 175. The Fifth (21) and Fourth (46) Classes are taught by the 
Head Mistress, II.a, salary £180 ; the Third Class by the First Assistant, ILb, £130; the Second Class 
by an ex-pupil-teachcr, £48. There is also a sewing mistress, with salary £86 a year, who is employed 
for four days a week. The instruction o£ the pupil-teachers in needlework is included in her duties. 
The infants* department has an enrolment of 189 pupils, and is under a separate head, who is aided by 
an adult assistant, an ex-pupil-tcacher, and a impil-teacher of the first voar. The salaries are £170, 
£130, £46, and £23 respectively. 

Public High Schools. 

Tho status and the relations of tho Public High Schools to the Superior Public Schools, both 
forming parts of one system, involve matters so closely appertaining to tho subject of this inquiry that 
I do not hesitate to devote a few observations to them, based on notes taken at the time of my visit. 

Sydney Commercial High School for JBoyB, 

This is the title that the school bears on its front; but the term "commercial" has no 
warrant in the Act * or the Eegulations, and has no apparent significance as regards the course 
of study, which is not specially on commercial lines. The buildings are of recent construction, 
and are suitable and well appointed. Tho standard to which the studies are directed is the 
University Matriculation Examination with Honours. The course of instruction is given in the 
oflicial prospectus as follows :— Latin, Greek (optional), Mathematics, French, German (optional), 

perspei 

butlitl ^ ^ ^ _^_ 

same class in any Superior Public School. At Fort street the lads work to just the same standard ; but the 
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iTautagaoTOr ordinary Superior Public Schools in ile&liagirith pupils whoM adltiisBion 
has been preceded by a test of Btnesa for the nigher subjects, and thus concentrating tho teaehing on 
those subjects; the result no doubt beiu^ n higher rftnge of study and attainments. The school 
adjoins the magnlGcent premises of tfio Technicnt College, and in connection with that institution the 
lK)ja are tannht shorthand, drawing, and physical science. All the other subjects are taught bymornbera 
of the regular permanent btaff. This school, as is the case with tho other four Public Hign Schools, 
i.ire^larly inspected once a year by the departmeotal inspector. There are at present 125 pupih, 
with a daily average of about 115. The attendance has fallen considerably during the last throe years, 
the raising of the quarterly fee from two to three guineas, tho " bad times," and the extended operatioas 
of Fort-street Superior School in the same field having mainly contributed to that result. The school is 
tttended by children from all the social grades, and a large proportion of the pupils are holders oE 
bursiriee or scholarship!" won in an open competition. The Regulations of the Department provide for 
the )uinu--U granting of twenty-four bursaries to pupils of Public Schools, 8uperiororother,tenableforthree 
jears, and entitling a pupil lo a free grant of tejtt-boolts and to free education in ono or other of the High 
Schools, in ft Sydney Superior School, or in the Sydnej Grammar School. When tho bursar must noceflsarily 
boftrd f mm home.aD allowance not exceeding £30 a year will also be made. Bursar.i must be the children 
of parents whose income is under £3 a week, or of persons receiving over £3 a week, but whose income is 
not more than £30|)er head of tho family. The scholarship, like the bursary, is tenable for three years, and 
entitle* a pupil to a free grant of test-books, and to free education in a Public High School. Ordinary 
pupils are admitted to High Schools from any school, public or private. Tho parent who desires a bursary 
tor Bis child makes a written application on a prescribed form, stating his inability to pay for a High School 
education, and giving particulars of his occupation, income, number in family dependent on nim ; and 
the teacher certifies to the correctness of the statements. Thirty scholarships, tenable only at one or 
other of the Public High Schools, are annually available. Both bursaries and scholarships are fully 
taken up. The Head Master informed mo that the lads work very well indeed, and show a fiae spirit. 
In Jane last 2!^ went up for the Junior, and 26 passed; the average pass being just under six subjects out 
of a possible seven — a very good result, in my opinion. Medalf< were won for Arithmetic and Physics, 
kod one lad was proxivie for Geometry. Out of the 20 pH.sses, lli qualified for Matriculation, 'A boys 
lakiDg Greek and 2 German. In November last, 3 passed the Senior. The lowest Form, III. a, con- 
tained 28 boys present. On inquiry I found that 2 were under 13 yeara, 10 under l-t, 10 under 15, and 6 
over In the highest Form, the Sixth, the average ago is abaut 16i years. In addition to two maaters 
who visit the school to impart instruction in Science and Shorthand, the permanent staff consists of seven, 
all grailustes. The Head Master is a Master of Arts of Syilaey University, and also a teacher trained 
under the Department. The salaries are £^100, £400, £325, JE300, £275, £250, £142. The Head Master 
is aa (tamest man. supported by we! I -qualified colleagues; and though my short visit does not enable me 
to speak with much confidence, it left an impression that the institution was capable of teaching many 
more pupils, and w.is not working up to its capacity as regards the number of pupils, having in view the 
quali^ of the staff, the excellent material organisation, and the large population within reach. The 
impmsioR gains pFobubility From the riralrv to which I hnve sufficiently referred abore. 

Sydney FahHc High ScJiool Jbr 0-irU. 
Enrolment, 172, including girls of all ages from twelve to twenty. The pupils must pass an 
entrance examination laid down in the Departmental Regulations, and conducted by the DL-partmeot's 
uffii.-ere, but they come from both Public and Private Schools. The worJ( is on the lines and up to the 
standard of tho Junior, Senior, and Matriculation Examinations of the Sydney Uuiverilty ; but many oE 
tite girls do not go up for them. In June last 30 candidates were sent up for the Junior, and of these 
29 paused. The Fairfax prize of £10, awarded to the girl who shows highest proficiency among the 
Junior candidates, was shared by two pupils of this school ; and a third pupil was proxinus aeceml for 
the nme priee. The silver medal for English fell to this school. As in the other High Schools, the staff 
» appointed by the Minister for Education, and is responsible to him. There arc, in addition to the head 
ntstivsa, four female assistants, two holding the academic distinctiou of M.A. and one of B.A. \ also, 
tnu male assistants, bolh graduates. No member of the staff has gone through a course of training 
iioder the Department. The staff is completed by a sewing mistress, who instructs for two hours a week. 
The wiUrie* range for the female members of the staff from £437 to £100; for the males they are £285 
aud £237 respectively. The course of instruction includes Latin (which, though optional, ia taken by all 
the pupils). Mathematics to the standard of tho Senior Enaminaticn with Honours ; French, German 
(optional), Euglish Language and Literature, Elocution, History, Physical Science, Drawing (freehand and 
perapectire). Music, and Needlework. At the last Senior Examination the 5 girls sent up passed, and I 
•u told that there aro between 50 and GO graduates and undergraduates who have matriculated 
&08) this school, which was opened in Outober, 1S33. I formed the opinion that this school docs tbo 
work well for which it is designed, supplying a gap in tho State system of education between the 
Public School (primary) and the University, or fitting girls to enter upon the duties of life with a 
inperior education not supplied to girls by any other institution receiving Scate aid. It does not appear 
to DC Appreciably affected by the rivalry of any Superior Public School in the city, and affords a good 
aducktion for the children of persons of moderate means, who cannot afford the cost of an equal 
education at one or other of tho numerous Private Schools for girls in Sydney. 

A rather striking feature of the Public High Schools is their comparative small cost to the State ; 
for example the total expenditure on all those schools in 189o was £(l,6iO, and the amount received in 
&e> wa« £3,207, making the actual cost to the State £3,412, or at the rate of £5 lis, 2d. per head of 
t^ total enrolment. 

Pkivate Souools. 
T have not statistics at hand, but, judging from the information given in the Sydney University 
Maaanl of the Public Examinations, it is evident that there are many schools in Sydney and spread over 
Nra South Wales, in which education, often of a superior kind, is given. I inter that this ts the ca^e 
in a mocb greater degree than obtains in our colony, due regard being had to population. In Sydnoy 
uhI its auburba such scbools are numerous, notwithstanding tho competition of the very complete and 
eCcJ«^t syateiu of StAte Schools, Superior and High, and of tho State-endowed Sydney (grammar 
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In eone!uding this part of mj Report, I hare a few general obserrations to make. The Superior 
Pablic 8chool system, while it supplies a good English education, including the elements of Mathematics, 
does not fomiallj aspire to supply more than the merest elements of Latin and French. In English and 
Mathematics the schools are able to qualify pupils to pass the Junior Examination of the Sydney 
University without departing from their programme, but they cannot do so in Latin and French without 
going far beyond the purpose for which they were designed and in%*ading the province of the High School. 
That certain schools, mainly those in Sydney, have done this has, in my opinion, led to overlapping and 
competition. This competition has had some notable effects, among which I name the inevitable 
stimulus to effort on the part of teachers within and without the Department, promoting by force of 
example and worthy rivalry better teaching in the Private Schools, and a higher standard of education 
throughout the country and especially in the capital. On the other hand, the rivalry can hardly 
fail to bring with it an increase to the burden of the head teachers ; for, first, they are 
stimulated to press their pupils up to Fifth Class standard, and form a class high enough to 
gain for their schools the hooourable title of Superior; then they must justify 1 he name by pushing 
on their pupils and sending them up for the Junior Examinations ; and to do this they must give many 
extra hours daily and a part of Saturday, in addition to all the work of their school, teaching their 
own classes, organising, supervising, examining the classes of their subordinates, and instructing their 
pupil-teachers. To these add numerous negotiations and returns and reports about savings banks, 
non-attendance — for the system of education is compulsory, the collection and the transmission of school 
fees to the Treasury, and the bookkeeping connected therewith and with the exemption from paying fees 
in certain cases, from which duties the Queensland head teacher is happily exempt. On the top of this 
comes, it is said, an increasingly exacting standard of pass on the part of the University. The teachers 
seem to take the work in a philosophic way ; but I know enough of the subject to entertain no doubt 
that pressure must be felt and must often be burdensome. Though I consider that an evil, there 
remains the unquestionable fact that the Department and the teachers as a body are doing splendid 
work, and the literary education of the children of the people as a whole is singularly well provided for. 
If it be an evil, I am far from ascribing it to any fault in the Departmental Begulations or the 
administration as a whole. The former makes no demand on teachers to give overtime to the work, and 
I am not aware that a teacher is censured if he docs not send up candidates for the Junior. The matter 
originates, as I think, in the University Examinations themselves, in the publicity given to the results, 
the struggles of private school teachers to gain reputation for their schools, and the honourable ambition 
of public school teachers to keep up with the running or hold a front place in the race. To this may 
be added the presence in the service of a large number of well-trained young men, many of them 
graduates of the University, with low salaries and eager to secure notice and recognition from their 
officers as the most likely road to preferment in a field where the opportunities of early advancement 
are comparatively few. Thus, I suspect, out of the operation of motives that in every case are honourable 
to the individual, a system has arisen that bears somewhat heavily on the mass of the teachers. I should 
not presume publicly to criticise in this way did I not think that my opinions, be they right or wrong, 
should be expressed when dealing with a matter that undoubtedly bears on the subject of this Iteport. 

In my attempt in the foregoing pages to give an explanation as to what the Superior Public School 
system of education is, and what it does, I have subordinated every consideration to a desire to be full, 
clear, and explicit ; and in my wish to mve information that can be relied on as authentic and beyond 
cavilling, I have preferred, at the risk of being tedious, to quote at length from official documents when 
they were available for my purpose. 

IL 

I come now to a more direct connideration of the question whether it is advisable and 
desirable to ingraft the New South Wales system of Superior Public Schools on the Queensland Primary 
School system. 

The New South Wales Superior School system must be viewed under two aspects, to be well 
discriminated: — (1) The system as it is laid down in the official standards ; and (2) the system as it is 
practically worked. Under the first aspect it affords, as I have shown above, a rather higher education 
than our more purely primary course : some substantial knowledge of Elementary Mathematics, and a 
trace of Latin and French not likely in my judgment to be of much value unless to the very few who 
may bubsequeutly pursue their studies elsewhere. Under the second aspect it goes far beyond the official 
standard, and qualifies for the University. 

I think it desirable that the children attending our schools should have an opportunity of going 
beyond the present primary course ; and if I were constructing on paper for my amusement an ideal 
commonwealth, I believe I should have all education free and accessible to every child up to and 
including the University course. But it is necessary to regard the matter not from a theoretical but 
from a strictly practical standpoint, in the cold light of facts and circumstances. The majority of the 
people in any community must earn a living by manual labour, and to have a taste for labour and to be 
successful in it implies beginning early. The " professions," clerking, teaching, and occupations that 
have to do with the distribution rather than with the creation of wealth, can never absorb more than a 
small fraction of the population. It is unquestionably desirable and expedient that, as the State has 
undertaken public education, it shall provide it in such a form as will fairly equip the pupil when grown 
up to discharge with intelligence his unties as a citizen. It is not generallv questioned that our system 
does this. Is the State called upon to do more ? Let it be granted that a Iiigh literary education opens 
sources of pleasure unknown to the less cultured. Is it for the good of the State — that is, of the 
community as a whole — that the youth of a country should be tempted to waste what are from certain 
points of view the most valuable years of their lives in the pursuit of knowledge that leads to no 
practical result, and rather impedes than aids them in earning a living? Such seems to be the 
tendency of the New South Wales system as it is worked. 

The question under discussion is not one that admits of a categorical answer. Opinions are much 
•divided, and there are able exponents of opposite views. It is largely if not mainly a political question. 
In times past I held much firmer opinions than I do to-day on the desirableness and expediency of 
ingrafting secondary education on our Primary School system. Time and reflection, and especially the 
results of my observations in New South Wales, have tended to temper my confidence. The ajstem 



there has gone beyond what it was designed ta do. As the Minister aaid in hia Report for 1884 (quoted 
above), it was to be " kept in view that the curriculum of a Public School should eontaln those subjects 
only of which purenta dcBiro their children to have some knowled^e^Bnglifih, Miit hematics, and Science — 
and that foreign languages, modem and dead, not being desired by all, nor even bj a majority of parents, 
should be etudjed elsewhere." But languages, both modem and dead, are now, in many of the 8u])erior 
Public Schoole, being studied to the standard of the University Matriculation Eiamination, not, I think, ia 
obedience to a general call of parents, but thrnugh the /.eal of ambitious teachers — all honour to 
them ! — and the encourngement of the Department which must be uuderatood. Education ia a calling 
which, when a man's heart is in it and he finds willing pupils, takes posaeasion of him, Srca him witli 
something of the ardour of a religious enthusiasm, and carries him without his will to the verge of a 
noble eitravagance. 1 wish to make it clear, even if it is neeeisary to repeat myself, that, in my 
judgment, the linguistic studies {other than in English) to the limits as prescribed for the highest clasa 
in the Public Schools are not of much real value to boys and girls, and that the time spent on tbem 
might be better employed in the study of J'lnglish Literature, Mathematics, and Science. These subjects 
afford an excellent fiel'd for the cultivation of the faculties of children, and open to them sources of much 
mental enjoyment throughout their lives, besides in the case of Mathematics giving them a knowledge 
of principles that underlie many mechanical arts. The foreign languages, when required for special 
callings, " should he studied elsewhere." 1 am not able to recommend the hampering of our course of 
instruction in State Schools with a requirement " not being desired by all nor even hy a majority of 
parents." 

To meet the case of brilliant children of poor parents, we have the system of scholarships 
admitting to free education at a Grammar School. In liberality as regards numbers, it goes far beyond 
the scholarship system of New South Wales ; but there is much to bo aaid for that colony's system of 
bursaries, whereby (aa I have explained above) a few children of marked ability are allowed £30 a year 
when they must live from home and their parents cannot afford to pay for their hoard. Tliere is perhaps 
no more valuable raw material in a country than the brains of its children, and when they are o£ 
exceptional quality Ihey may be well worth special cultivation. But if they are not of eiceptional qualitTt 
the State is not particularly interested whether they are highly cultivated or not. There is a practically 
unlimited quantity of commonplace materi.il, which can afford the cost of its own cultivation. But I 
should be glad to see a system of bursaries on the lines adopted by New South Wales substituted in 
whole or part for the scheme of scholarships now in force with us, which gives free education at a 
Grammar School to children not in any way remarkable for natural ability or high attainments, many of 
them being the children of parents well able to pay. The bursaries should be lew in number, be gained 
in open competition, bo cunlined to the children of parents not able to pay for the education, and be 
granted only to boys and girls of great natural ability under 14 years. 

I offer my opinion on a very debatabiB matter : That if the Education Act were so modified as to 
permit the teaching of Mathematics, an English Classic (to be iised from time to time), and a special 
Science (c.^.. Chemistry, Physiology, Physics. Geology, Agriculture, Botany, &c.) at the option of the Head 
Master, together with Drawing some knowledge of which lies at the base of all constructive art, an 
improvement would be effected. The Act, if amended, should also permit the teaching of other subjects, 
when authorised by the Minister, to meet the case of Elindergarten work, Lessons in Cookery, and in 
Manual Training and other technical subjects that occasion might call for. 

My inquiries in New South Wales were closely directed to the question how the Secondary Schools 
were affected by the Superior Public School system at it is now being carried out; and I have recorded tha 
leading facts bearing on the point as I was able to learn them. I do not know how those facts and 
obBervationa may strike others, but a strong impressiou almost amounting to conviction has boon forced 
on me that the ingrafting of Grammar School work on our Primary School course would sooner or later 
involve the languishing and probable decay of the (Queensland Grammar Schools in all towns except, 
perhaps, the capital. Ia that end desired or desirable ? We are not as New South Wales was when tne 
Eiuperior Public School was introduced. They had a free field, with only one State-aided Grammar School 
to be considered — Ireferto-the Sydney Grammar School. With us it is very different ; we havo tea 
Grammar Schools in operation, created by a Statute independent of the State Education Act, capable of 
being multiplied indefinitely, that have cost large sums of public money in their establishment, and that 
are receiving an annual endowment of £10,000 a year. These schools are now a part of our system of 
public education, and must be reckoned with. They are doing the work for which they were established — ■ 
the proper work of Grammar Schools — imparting to many of their pupils an advanced education, and 
fitting students for the professions and for the tTnivcrsity. The modifaeation that I have suggested in 
the State Education Act would hardly affect them. 

We arc not quite so favourablv placed as the mother colony in regard to teachei's qualified to give 
instruction in languages other than English. Though some male teachers havo an adequate knowledge 
of Latin for elementary work, the younger teachers as a body are not equipped equally well. I do not 
think that French is generally known to teachers of either ses, inasmuch as it never was prescribed as a 
subject for esamination j and even Latin, at one time required, has for years past disappeared from the 
programme of study for pupil- teach era. In New South Wales both languages have at least for the last 
sixteen years been subjects of compulsory study. We have not the results of a Training College — viz., 
a large body of young teachers college- trained and graduates of a University as New South Wales has. 
No less than 143 students at the Training School for men at Port street -and the Training School for 
women at Hurlstono have taken degrees at the Uuiversity of Sydney ; and of that number 120 are at 
present teachers in the Department of Public Instruction. 

The southern colony has worked on spacious lines with sumptuous supplies from the Treasury for 
all its educational needs. With us the desire for good primary education for the people has been 
tempered with economy. In order that the scope of the Irniniug system for teachers in New South 
Wales may be understood, I cannot resist the impulse to transcribe the following rather long quotation 
from the llinister'e Keport for 1891, which speaks for itaelf :— 

" The ordinary Training CoUege coureo is arranged to extend over two years. Provision is made for stndents 
in trainiug to attood University lectures, and, as pointed out in last year's report, a few of the most satisfaetoiy 
sei^ood year's students may he permitted to remain for a third year's course, and proceed to oitamiaation for the 
ii.A. degree. A farther step has now been decided upon, and it is intended to erect suitable Training College 
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bnildings on a portion of the Uniyeraity ground, and to establish the institution as *A College within the 
Uniyersity.* At present lectures and lessons are given in the theory and practice of pcdagorjr by professors of 
the highest qualifications for suoh work; and by making the Training School a College within the University, the 
students will hare similar advantages in connection with the study of literary and scientific subjects. After 
leaving the Training College and University thus equipped for their work, the students will be emploved for 
two or three years as assistants in largo city aad suburban schools before being themselves appointed to the 
sole charge ol country schools. In view of the important character of the educational work reauired of our State 
School teachers, this comprehensive and complete course of education and training to qualify them for such work 
mtLj be considered absolutely necessary. Moreover, by adopting the proposed arrangement, and establishing the 
Training Institution as * A College within the Sydney University,* the following important advantages will 
probably be secured, namely : — ^TJie Training College will be conducted economically ; the profession of teaching 
will be fostered by drawing to it young persons ot the highest intelligence ; public opinion will be moulded in 
favour of our Public School system ; ana the general education of the people will be made more thorough and 
complete." 

As an illustration of the generous spirit of the New South Wales Legislature in dealing with 
educational wants, I give the following statistics from official sources : — In 1881 the expenditure on 
school premises alone was very nearly £103,000, in 1882 over £228,000, in 1883 over £391,000, in 1884 
over £304,000, and so on diminishing irregularly, that for last year, 1895, under greatly reduced 
general expenditure, being over £104,000. A like generosity was shown in providing funds for the 
training of teachers, the cost of the Training Schools in Sydney (for males and females) ranging in 
pretty gradual decreases from over £10,000 in 1884 to £4,400 in 1895. 

We in Queensland have worked on very different lines : Our Education Act provided for a sound 
elementary education, and has been interpreted as excluding everything beyond. For twenty years it 
has been in operation, and appears to have satisfied the country, unless the movement which calls forth 
this Eeport may be taken as an indication to the contrary. Our teachers have had no other training than 
the pupil-teacher's course, supplemented in many cases by private study, and it has fitted them to 
discharge with fair efliciency the moderate demands of the standards. There was no strong inducement 
to require from them a knowledge of any language but their own, no pressing call to equip them for 
instruction that, as time went on, there was a growing improbability that tney would ever be called upon 
to impart. But if it is now the will of the people that a higher education shall be given in the primary 
schools, it can be given. There will be no difficulty, though there may be a little delay. There must, 
however, be increased expenditure to meet the training and instruction of teachers. No national system 
which does not train its teachers can be permanently satisfactory: it would not be fair to the native-born 
to fill the ranks with recruits from abroad. 

The vast majority of our children leave school before they reach the Sixth (highest) Class, and for 
them our Act, though somewhat defective in certain particulars, makes fair provision ; but I have long 
been of opinion that, when pupils remain long enough to have passed through the Fifth Class 
(corresponding to the Fourth Class in New South Wales), the intellectual pasture is scanty, and that 
they are not employed as profitably as they might be. The extensions suggested above in the field of 
instruction would remove my objections. I have little doubt that it would be a pleasure to teachers of 
small country schools, that are qualified, to give extra lessons, out of school hours, to the rare pupils 
wanting instruction in foreign languages living or dead ; and, in my opinion, it would not be unreasonable 
that such instruction should be paid for by the pupil, the fee to be a perquisite of the teacher. The same 
would hold in towns where there is no public or private school in which those languages are taught, or 
where there is no other teacher available. 

The scheme of which in this Eeport I have expressed approval could be adopted forthwith in 
Boys' Schools, and would not cost anything additional beyond the expense of text-books for use in school. 
If Mathematics, even in an elementary form, are to be taught to the girls as well as to the boys (and I 
am not at all opposed to that), some delay might occur before the system could be brought fully into 
operation in Grirls' Schools. 

I believe, among other proposals, it has been suggested to confine the introduction of higher 
education into the Primary Schools to places where there is no State Grammar School. I am averse to 
that. To concede gratis to the people of, say, G-ympie advanced education which in Maryborough can 
only be bought for sixteen guineas a year per pupil, is neither equal nor equitable. The scheme would not 
work. The proposal to charge a higher iee for pupils doing higher subjects is attended by very grave 
objections : the disposal of the fees, the destruction of the luiiformity of the present free system in 
Primary Schools, the opening of the door to irregularities of various kinds, the creation of class 
distinctions in a school, and others. I do not think it necessary to discuss that proposal at length. The 
charging of a special foe was tried in New South Wales, but, after a short trial, was abandoned in 1883 
under circumstances which I have explained above ; and in that colony the difficulties were even less 
than with us, as the payment of school fees is part of the system. 

CONCLITSION. 

I do not think it advisable and desirable to incorporate in ^^ The State ^Education Act of 1875" 
all the provisions of " The Public Instruction Act of 1880 " of New South Wales relating to Superior 
Public Schools ; but I consider it advisable and desirable to amend the Queensland Act so as to permit the 
teaching of Mathematics, Higher English, Science, and Drawing to the few children who reach the highest 
class J and to give power to the Governor in Council to add other subjects in the direction of Manual Training 
and Technical Instruction as occasion mag arise, 

1 have only to add that my intention has been to make as clear a statement of facts as possible, 
and to offer my opinions frankly; and I shall be gratified if the Report is found helpful to the 
Legislature in coming to a wise decision. 

I have, &c., 

J. G. ANDBESON, M.A. 
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General Inspector's Office, 
Department of Public Instruction, 6tli October, 1896. 

Sib, — In obedience to your instructions, I have the honour to submit to you the following Beport 
upon the advisability and desirability of amending our Education Act, by embodying in it the provisions 
ot the New South Wales Education Act of 1860 that relate to Superior Public Schools. 

This is the first occasion, within my knowledge, on which the opinion of an officer of this Depart- 
ment has been asked regarding the suitability of our Education Act ; and I have always regarded my 
duty as confined to questions concerning the administration of the Act as it stands, without feeling at 
liberty to criticise it or to suggest its amendment, although I have many times viewed with mixed feelings 
the freedom of criticism exercised upon it and upon education generally by persons of very varying 
d^rees of claim to be heard on such subjects. 

In trying to prepare myself to give an opinion worthy of the important question submitted to me, 
I have carefully perused the record of the debate in the Legislative Assembly that culminated in 
the resolution now under consideration, so as to ascertain not so much what was said for and against 
the proposed amendment of the Education Act, but what is really wanted by those who favour it. I 
have also brought to bear upon the subject the knowledge and experience of a lifetime spent in educational 
pursuits, during nearly twenty- four years of which period I have been a responsible officer of this Depart- 
ment, and for the last fourteen years its chief professional adviser. Moreover, and especially, I have 
freely laid under contribution the materials accumulated by the personal inquiry and research of the 
Under Secretary, which he has kindly placed at my disposal, in consideration of my lack of time and 
opportuoitv to make investigation on my own account ; and I do not know that I could have added 
anything toat would materially aid in the discussion of the subject, even with the fullest opportunity 
for further inquiry : all that material I shall regard as having been mentally appropriated by those who 
may read this Report. 

The question, then, is : Is it advisable and desirable to increase the scope of our Education Act in 
the direction of the New South Wales Superior Schools ? That question contains several other questions. 
Is it good to extend the Act at all in respect of the subjects to be taught ? If so, why ? What will it 
cost to do so, and who is to pay for it ? What will be the benefit to the individuals taught? What 
the advantage to the State ? Is the work set for the New South Wales Superior schools the thing to 
aim at ? Is it of the right kind and in the proper quantity ? 

The voice of the general taxpayer is against increase of expenditure for public education in this 
country, judging from its utterance in the Parliamentary vote for the maintenance and extension of the 
present school system ; and whatever may be the opinions and desires of individuals eager to procure at 
the general expense a higher education for their children, there is no doubt that the common sentiment 
will rule, to prevent those persons from obtaining from the public purse a peculiar benefit which the 
mass of the people will refuse to accord them, because the latter cannot enjoy ib and see no need for it. 
If, then, an education is desired in our common schools of a standard higher than that which now obtains, 
and if it is to be at the general cost, there mu3t be general agreement ; and education higher than the 
common want the individual who desires it must pay for personally. 

There is a sense, limited in its application, in which the good of the individual is the good of the 
State ; and on this we base our scholarships and exhibitions, endeavouring to pick out by our examina- 
tions intellectually bright boys and girls. I should rather say we used to do so ; for in regard to our 
Grammar School Scholarships the principle has been lost sight of for the last two years, and many of 
these prizes have been allotted to candidates so far down in the order of merit list as to indicate no 
particular intellectual brilliancy on their part, so that their further education at the expense of the State 
is of questionable benefit to the public, or even to themselves individually. The competition for these 
prixes, the reflex action from it, and the after absorption of the prize-winners into the community as 
workers, is a single complex benefit directly advantageous to the nation. How far the nation will go in 
expenditure of this kind is a matter of expediency, determined principally by the prosperity of the 
country and the trend of events. If, then, a certain number of IState scholars and exhibitionists are 
worth paying for, would not the advantage be proportioned to the number so educated, even to the extent 
of the whole rising generation ? I reply, by no means : there would occur a distinct loss bv so doing, a 
loss capable of being weighed and measured. The State can absorb only a certain quantity of hignly 
educated labour ; and if it spends the years of its young people in the pursuit of higher education, 
tbere will be loss as these young people find themselves forced to fall into the ordinary avocations of life, 
where, for the most part and in the case of the majority, they will lose without effort what they acquired 
with pains. 

In using the term '* higher education" in sentences above, I have had in my mind chiefly Classics 
and Mathematics, or, more properly. Languages and Mathematics — Latin, Greek, French, Gi.'rman, Algebra, 
Geometry, and IVigonometry ; along with these. Physics or some special Science or Sciences ; and special 
study in English Literature. I do not feel that the inquiry now before me leads me to discuss these 
subjects as educative agents, or to compare them among themselves in this respect. In pursuing 
schoUstio education beyond the range of our present school schedule, we seem to be forced along those 

?ths, and the inquiry set me is whether we should travel that way a little distance, with the New South 
ales Education Act regarding Superior Schools for our guide-book. There is no doubt whatever as to 
tile advanced nature of the education provided by some of the New South Wales Superior Schools, and 
of the success of their pupils at the University Examinations ; but most of the higher work done and of 
the success achieved appears to be the fruit of excessive effort on the part of the teachers working 
overtime, and does not seem to flow legitimately from the departmental programme. 1 deprecate 
strongly our following such a lead, even if we could. It is allowing the University and the ambition of 
teachers to take control of the schools. It is hardly fair, I think, to able teachers who may be quite 
conscientious and yet unwilling to go the pace. It is easy for me to recognise, appreciate, and praise 
the fine work turned out ; but I cannot give my approval to the way it is gained. It cannot be i^ood in 
the long run to proceed at the break-neck speed shown by the examination records, paced by young men 
in the flower of their mental and bodily vigour, who are thinking only of getting foremost ; and results 
not altogether de&irable are already manifest in a plethora of unemployed young people highly educated 
in subjects which they cannot turn to practical account. 
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Let me now examine in some detail what the New South Wales syllabus for Fifth Class fthe 
eauivaknt of our Sixth Class) really is. That syllabus gives the work of the Superior Schools, Kgardiug 
wnich it is now beiug asked whether it would be a good thing to take it into our programme of work for 
the pupils of our highent class. Tn the course of my ezamiDation of the instruction laid down for a 
New Sooth Wales Fifth Class, I shall try to compare it with our course for a Sixth Class, and give my 
opinions on the subjects severallr, so as to show what I should like our children to know before they 
leave that class — those of them who are kept loug enough at school to take advantage of it to any useful 
purpose. 

It will be borne in mind that the pupils are from 13 to 15 years of age. It will not pay the 
State to keep its children longer at the Primary School. We have to think, therefore, what is the beat 
education for children of the age named, having regard to the whole community. Those who desire 
schooling over that age should seek it elsewhere than in the common school. Indeed, those children 
who ore destined for the learned professiona should not stay in the Sixth Class at all ; they should 
go to the Grammar Schools, or wherever they may best begin the specialised work that leads to 
the TJniverBity. It is to be noted also, in the foreground, that the work in the New South Wales 
' Fifth Class, in the subjects of Heading, Grammar, Geography, History, and Natural Science, is the 
work prescribed for the University Junior Examination ; and in three of these subjects, namely, 
Grammar, Geography, and History, the work for the Senior Examination may be taken. Now 
it is reasonable and fitting that the New South Wales people should utilise to the utmost their 
ndniirable University, and make their whole educational system bow towards it ; but there does not seem 
to be any intrinsic reason for our doing so, particularly in our Primary Schools. Our Grammar Schools 
use the Sydney University as a convenient examining body ; so do other schools in Queensland and 
elsewhere, taught by denominational or private effort ; and in the absence of any other examination of 
their working that is perhaps the best ttiiug th^ can do. A pass for the Junior of a certain standard 
gives Matriculation ; and a certain standard of Senior pass carries with it Matriculation and some 
advantages in specialised University study. Moreover, a pass certificate for Junior or Senior, whether 
effective for Matriculation or not, is now of well-ascertained and recognised value as a sort of diploma 
indicating a certain degree of scholarship, easily valued by a perusal of the document. It is this last- 
mentioned Junior pass with which alone we have to do ia the present inquiry, seeing that the course of 
study in the highest class of the New South Wales Public Schools — that a school ia called a Superior 
School makes no difference — does not go high enough for a Matriculation pass; snd so the inquiry is 
narrowed down to the question whether the pupils in our highest class should be taught on a programme 
constructed mainiy on the lines of the Sydney University Junior Examination considerably below 
Matriculation standard, or whether they might perhaps more profitably be studying in other directions. 

Take now the items of the New South Wales Fifth Class course one by one, and examine them 
somewhat closely, in comparison with the items of our own Sixth Class programme. 

The Seading is that prescribed for Sydney Junior University Examination. Reference to the 
University Manual of Public Eiaminations shows the stated Engliah subjects to he, for June, lSfl7, 
Shakespeare's " Midsummer Night's Dream," or Ford's "Perkin Warheck"; and for June, 1898, Tennyson's 
"Garoth and Lynette." In my opinion, that specialised reading is not so beneficial to boys and girls of 
13 to 15 years of age as are the general literary selections in such a book as Nelson's Boyol 
Beader No. VI, which we prescribe for our Sixth Class. Children of that age are not sufficiently matured 
in mind, as a general rule, to derive full benefit from critical study, such as a whole year's devotion 
implies, to complete works like those named above. The strength and Scanty, the delicacy and refinement, 
, the complex humanity of thought and character in the works of such writers as Shakespeare and 
Tennyson, are beyond their powers ; and although a short selected passage from such classics might be 
studied with advantage, I feel sure that there will be much wasted energy in the endeavour to make them 
absorb and assimilate a play of Shakespeare or an idyll of Tennyson. If it is considered to be more 
beneficial and more advanced — and of this I am not sure — to study English Literature at this etoge 
from a complete work rather than from such literary extracts as are taken to make up a reading-book 
for the highest class in a Primary School, then I should give my voice for a book by an author dem&ndlng 
less intellectual maturity than those named. 

Writing and Dictation show no requirements ahead of our programme. 

In Arilhmetie the whole subject is covered, together with mensuration of regular surfaces and 
solids. Our programme is equally broad in this subject. 

Orammar is not in advance of the standard of general knowledge of the subject that we expect 
fiom Sixth Class pupils. I do not know that we should gain by choosing Morris' Grammar as our text- 
book rather than another; and unless where the questions depend on that booker on the literature 
mentioned under " Heading," I should expect our good Sixth Class pupils to take the Sydn^ Junior 
Grammar paper without difficulty. 

The specified Geography is all covered in our programme, either in Sixth Class or in clasBes below. 
The Hitiorg prescribed is far beyond our range. It includes British History in outline from 1399 
to date, both for June, 1897, and for June, 1898, together with a special period for fuller study — namelv, 
the reign of Elizabeth for 1897, and the History of England from 1603 to 1060 lor 189«. Our history 
study for Sixth Class is comprised iu some 20 pages of outlines of British History, contained in the 
reading book, continued from similar outlines prescribed for classes below, and covering the period from 
1714 to the present time. I am not ignorant of the broadening, elevating, ennobling, informing, educating 
influence of the study of History on the human character; but I am not by any means sure that children 
of the age now in question are capable of effectively studying History as laid down fo- '^^ Tiin;n»_i«,t- . 
alone the Senior, which latter may also he taken in the New South Wales Fifth Class ; a 
examiners do not speak highly of the intelligence and grasp of the examinees in this si' 
toa very large extent subjects like Literature, Geography, and History can be read ap 
given the power of easily and intelligenlly exercising the art of reading. 1^ tt 
subjects will pick them up voluntarily ; and the child who does not care for them itu 
If .they are forced on the children they will be forgotten nearly as soon as learned. & 
to^me^to be very questionable economy to spend the last terms of Primary School fib 
pupilso large a quantity of subjects that the pupil can acquire at his leieure ■" 
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do BO, rememberine that a very general knowledge of either Orography or History suffices for the 
ordinary work of life. When a man wants exact and special knowledge of either for a particular purpose 
he turns up the book. IF, then, wo are to increase our Sixth Class programme, I am not in favour of 
following the Now South Wales programme in this direction. 

The next subject in order on the programme is Natural Science, under which head the prescribed 
work is Physics and Physiology, or one of the science subjects set for University Examinations, alternated 
with Cookery for Q-irls. Any Natural Science that there is in our programme is set under the head of 
" Object Lessons.*' At present our course of instruction under this head is under revision, and it is 
intended to leave in the Physics and Mechanics from G-rieve's book, giving as an alternative lessons in 
Agriculture or Geology, the girls taking Domestic Economy, and both boys and girls having lessons on First 
Aid in Accidents, if it is deemed wise to alter the Education Act so as to admit a more advanced 
programme, it would be a good thing to insert Natural Science among the subjects to be taught. We 
should then be able to systematise Science teaching and lead up through the Fourth and Fifth Classes to a 
respectable standard for Sixth Class, approximating to the New South Wales standard, instead of 
pottering with the subject in a nondescript way under " Object Lessons.'* Such a change would have my 
hearty approval. Our object lessons at present are a sort of waste commonage into which we dump a 
variety of matters that we cannot do without, and are prevented from putting elsewhere by the limitations 
of the Act. 

Coming now to Geometry, I find two books of Euclid prescribed, with easy exercises ; and in 
Algehra^ thirteen chapters of Hamblin Smith's text-book. Note that the quantity traversed in these 
subjects will not pass the Sydney Junior, which requires three books of Euclid and a much higher range 
in Algebra. We have no permission from the Act to enter Mathematics in our school course. I think 
that is a great pity, and I should be glad to see tho disability removed. The educative influence of the 
study of Mathematics needs only to be mentioned to be admitted ; and the utility of Science and 
Mathematics together in the solution of many common problems of daily life, in the field, the workshop, 
and the office, is beyond question. 

The scraps of Latin and French set down do not seem to mo to bo worth entering on our scheme. 
In themselves they have no educative value. They are far below the standard for a Sydney Junior pass. 
If the boy is to stop his Latin and the girl her French where tho New South Wales Public School course 
leaves them, they are no better for the modicum given ; and if the set amount is intended to be added to 
in a higher school, these languages may as well be begun in that higher school, and free the Primary 
School and its teacher from what will cumber the time-table without a distinct general gain. 

The Needlework programme is not better or more advanced than our own. 

In Drill we are well forward, on military lines, with a prospect of further advance ; and the New 
South Wales programme is not ahead of our own. 

The same is true of Drawing : late as we were in beginning this subject, which should have a 
place in the Act among the subjects to be taught in our schools, we are getting on, with hopeful prospects 
and a good programme to work to. 

Music also is sufficiently advanced in our programme, and the subject would gain nothing by our 
introduction of the New South Wales provisions. 

Scripture has always been taught in the New South Wales schools. It is not on our programme 
at all, because it is not in the Act: why it is not in the Act I do not know; and, however much 
some people would like to see it introduced into our schools, it does not appear to be wanted by those 
who are in favour of the amendment of our Education Act by embodying in it the provisions of the New 
South Wales Act regarding Superior State Schools. 

Summing up, then, the only work prescribed in the Course of Instruction for New South Wales 
Public Schools (including the Superior Schools) that is of higher range than our Primary School course, 
is under the heads of History, Science, Geometry, Algebra, Latin, and French, and perhaps English 
Literature. I have expressed myself on what is, as it very well mav be, from its complex bearings, very- 
debatable ground, in favour of rejecting any more History or Literature than is now set down in our 
programme, excluding Latin and French, and including as far as we can reach in Science and Mathematics. 

To do so, we should have to modify and arrange our course from class to class, from the bottom 
up ; and I see no insuperable difficulty in the way, from a schoolmaster's point of view. 

Our teachers, for the most part, have had no training other than the pupil -teacher's course and 
the routine of our schools ; and there has hitherto been no need to train them more highly for the work 
to be done. It cannot be asserted that they have failed to do the work required of them because of 
want of scholarship or schoolmastership ; and no ins))ector has ever said so. Moreover, many of them, 
bj private reading, have acquired a superior education that has enabled them to pass our examination for 
admission into Class IL, and will stand them in as good stead professionally as if they had taken a 
TTniversity degree. At this moment, so far as I know, there is no male teacher in a place where he 
would be call^ on to teach the Science and Mathematics laid down for a New South Wales Fifth Class, 
tbftt is to saf» in charge of a school with a Sixth Class, wl^ would not be able to undertake the work. 
Witb the female teachers it is different. We should need to wait till they had worked up their 
MaHieiiiaties, which hitherto they have not been called on to study or to teach, and till they had specialised 
their Seienee leading to meet the requirements. 

It is a diffiereikt matter entirely if we are to look for the mass of overtime work for which many 
New Soiifli Wsles teachers feel obliged to lay themselves out, far ahead of their Department's stated 
lefOfaeBMBAir^ill. faf(^a$ ^^. XSpitfOpiPf Examinations and the distinction and praise gained by that 

ne I * - '* will not be got by merely amending our Act to include the 

ptr- "In^rior Schools. I do not think teachers should be 

■^al programme : indeed, I would go farther and say 

1 tne next place, they could not do it. To enable them 

IT for college training and university education ; 

«» of public instruction in our Primary Schools 

itical consideration of expense, the matter 

bare sufiBciency in respect of salaries and 
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inadequate in reipect of bnildings, maj go on at present panimonioos rates if no more can be spared to 
us ; at anj rate, it need not be added to on account of those items of the New South Wales programme 
which, in mr opinion, it might be ad?antageous to introduce into our programme ; but it will need to be 
substantially increased if we are to take up the programme to which many of the New South Wales 
schools actually work, in advance of the formal demands of their Department. 

In the debate in the Leginlatire Assembly regarding the question discussed in this Beport, a degree 
of prominence was given to the way in which, or the extent to which, our existing Grammar Schools would 
be affected by the adoption into our system of the New South Wales programme of work for their 
Superior Schools. On this point I desire to remark that, if we adopt only so much of that programme 
as I hare said above seems to me to be desirable, the effect on the G-rammar Schools would be 
inappreciable; but if, iu some way or other, we get our schools to work to the standards of the Sydney 
University Examinations — Junior, Senior, and Matriculation — our Grammar Schools would inevitably 
sicken, die, and vanish. There would no longer be any reason for their existence. Their work would be 
done in our schools, which could not then be appropriately termed Primary Schools. Except for the 
select few who would use them for other than purely scholastic reasons, they would not get support : it 
is not likely that ordinary people would pay the high fees they charge while the same quality of schooling 
was obtainable at the common schools for nothing but their share of the general taxation for public 
instruction, with perhaps the addition of a small fee as it might be found necessary to arrange. 

I have abstained from dwelling on side-issues concerning which much might be said, and have 
endeavoured to so express myself that in the determination of the main question set before me there 
may be no doubt as to my opinion. 

I have, &c., 

D. EWAET. 
The Hon. the Secretary for Public Instruction. 
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APPENDIX D, 



ANNUAL EXAMINATION OP TEACHERS AND OTHERS, 1896. 



GEOGiiAPHY. 

15th December— 9'dO to 12-30. 

*»* Sketch maps most be drawn on m large a scale as the 

foolscap page will admit. 

For AdnuBsion as Pupil-Teacher of the First Glass. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 
Xaxliniun 3fBrks. 

50 . 1. As a specimen of penmanship, write in small-hand 
the following lines :-^ 

**0/allthe eauMes which conspire to blind 
Man*i errvng judgment^ and misguide the mindf 
What the vtecJc head with strongest bias rides, 
Ispride^ the never failing vice of fools,** 

90 2. Drawasketchmapbf Australia, showing the principal 

mountain ranges, and naming them. 



15 



3. Name the inlets, capes, and straits to be found along 
the northern shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 



15 4. Where are the following :— Behring Strait, Strait of 

La Perouse, Palk Strait, Strait of Babelmandeb, the Pamir, 
Anatolia, Uie Deocan, Hindu Kush, Kyber Pass, Gobi, Aden, 
Kurrachee, Singapore, and Hu^ ? 

80 6. Name the lakes connected with the systems of the 

Nile, Congo, Shari, and Zambesi. Give the source, course, 
tributaries^ and outlet of the Zambesi. 

20 <l Name the countries, chief seaports, principal inlets, 

and capes on the western coast of South America. 



For Admission as Papil-Teacher of the Second Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

SO 1. As a specimen of transcription for the third half-year 

of a first class, write the following lines :— - 

" Unhappy wit, like fnost misttdeen things. 
Atones not for the envy which it brings," 

SO 2. Draw a map of Ireland, showing its proyinces, islands, 

and seaports. 

15 SL Set down methodically what you know respecting the 

area, people, exports, and cbidf towns of India. 

SO 4. Name the British Possessions in Central America 

and Uie West indies, and give a concise account of any one 
of tbe.fpUowing islands : — Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados. 

15 5. Where are the following, and for what are they 

noted i^Khnberley, Port Nolloth, Constantia, Vryburg, 
Bulowa^^o, D'UrlNUi, Cape Agulhas, Great Karroo, Trans- 
vaal, Griqualand ? 

20 6. Give a concise account of the physical features of 

the Dominion of Canada. 



For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

50 L As specimens of copy-setting, write in large-hand 

the word ''IPangjanyika,** in small-baiid ** Precession of the 
Mquinoxetf** and in plain print the word ** PhyUoiaxis." 

15 2. Give proofs of the earth's rotundity from — (1) Horizon 

obaervationa ; and (2) the experiences of surveyors and 
engineers. 

90 S. Describe tlA apparatus required to illustrate the 

r ee n rrenoe of day and night, and explain its use and 



20 4. What are the conditions necessary for the great 

oibai^ from the short days of June to the long days of 
Deeember, and for the days and nights of equal length in 
ICaicih and September, in high southerly latitudes ? 

90 5. What is meant bv "Eq^uation of Time"? Why does 

tfixB diffe rence occur? How is it stated in an almanac ? 

S6 ft. Name the permanent winds, and explain how they 

are caused and maintained. 



For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

Haximnm Marks. 

1. How may the weight of the atmosphere be exactly 18 
measured on any given area? Describe the apparatus 
requireil. 

2. How do the monsoons of Southern Asia differ from 12 
the monsoons of the East India Islands ? Explain how these 
differences are caused. 

3. Make a chart of an anti-cyclone for the Southern 20 
hemisphere, and write explanatory notes on it. 

4. What are the denuding forces that act upon mountain 20 
ranges, and what changes do they bring about ? 

5. State what is known concerning the depths of the 15 
Pacific and Indian Oceans. 

6. What reasons can you give for the universal distribu- 15 
tion of the Scandinavian flora ? 



For Admission as Teacher of the Third Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. Explain — Aphelion, perigee, civil da^^, bissextile, 10 
anomalistic year, thermal equator, priming of tide, nutation, 
precession of the equinoxes, and revolution of the line of 
apsides. 

2. Name the causes which favour the dispersal of plant 10 
forms, and state how these agencies work. 

3. How do you account for the marked differences which 6 
exist between the fauna of Australia and that of South- 
eastern Asia ? 

4. Show on a sketch map the principal currents of the 15 
Pacific Ocean. 

5. How do we know that the planet Mars rotates on its 6 
axis ? Name the planets whose rates of rotation agree fairly 
with that of the earth. 

6. Name the planets which are attended by satellites. 12 
and set down what you know respecting the number ana 

{movements of these attendant bodies. 

7. How do you account for eclipses of the sun being 9 
total, partial, or annular ? 

8. How may the distance of the sun from the earth be 10 
determined ? 

9. Comment on the cause and duration of twilight. 12 

10. How are the parallels on Mercator's map drawn ? 10 



For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. Explain how the parallels and meridians on a map 10 
are drawn. 

2. What are the effects of glacier movements? What 8 
are the evidences of past glacial action ? 

3. Explain why isothermal lines on a map of Canada do 8 
not coincide with parallels of latitude. 

4. Mention three places in the British Empire where 6 
tides are notably subject to variations due to other than 
astronomical causes. State briefly in each case what are the 
causes of the variation. 

5. Give a brief sketch of the physical geography of the 10 
French Possessions in Asia. 

6. In tabular form, show the position, ports, and exports 10 
of the island groups known collectively as Polynesia. 

7. Draw a map of Africa to illustrate the political 20 
geography of that continent. 

8. How do you account for the present unfriendly 8 
attitude of Venezuela towards Great Britain? 

9. A sum of three millions has been set apart by the 10 
British Government to construct a railway from Mombasa 

to the Victoria Nyanza. What commercial and politicad 
advantages does England hope to reap from this outlay ? 

10. The acoei>tance of a tender for a fast steamship 10 
service between England and Canada completes the thrown. 
British home route. Comment on this statement. 



90 



AEITHMETIC. 

15th December — 2 to 5. 

*«* Set down the workiug of the 8um9 so that the process by 
which each answer is obtained may be seen. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the First Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 
Maximum Marks. 

25 1. When a certain num1)er is divided by 1890 the 

quotient is 365, and the remainder is 52. Find the number. 

35 2. A farmer sells 24 sheep at £1 9.4. 2d. each, and 20 at 

jBI 12s. 6d. each. How many can he buy with the proceeds 
at £1 13s. 9d. each ? 

35 3. If a penny weighs the third of an ounce, find the 

weight in tons, &c., of a sum of £30,800 in pennies. 



30 



25 



25 



4. Find the value of — 



i of (i + \) 



T iX^t 



5. [For Males only.] If the 3 lb. loaf cost 7d. when 
wheat IS 528. Od. per quarter; what is the price uf wheat 
l^er quarter when 5^d. is charged for the 2 lb. loaf ? 




6 pairs 

per SCO. _, ,. _.^_. . .. , ., 

@ 5>*. 2d. per yd. ; and 6 yds. of uitislin @ lOs. 6d. per 
dozen yds. 



For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Second Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

35 1. What U the smallest sum of money which will exactly 

contain each of the following sums : — 48. 2d., 6s. 4d., 
lis. lid., and 17s. 5:1.? 

40 2. Find the value of— 

'2i - il of U 



/ 2i - it of U . i\ ^ 5i 

V^ of 3^ + M 21/ • 8|* 



SO 3. If the 4d. loaf wei^h 24 oz. when wheat is 508. a 

quarter, what is the price of wheat when the 6d. loaf weighs 
30 oz.? 

25 4. Find by Practice the cost of 2 fur. 7 pis. 1} yds. of 

fencing at £29 6s. 8d. per mile. 

•56 
20 5. [For Males only.] Find the value of —7 of 4 tons 

•56 
6 cwt. 58 lbs., and reduce the result to the decimal of a ton. 

20 5. [For FRMALE-sonly.] Make out the following bill : — 

97 articles @ 7^. each. 492 tops @ jd. each, 500 balls @ 28. 
a doznn, 92 knives at Is. 6d. each, 800 whips @. 9d. for 25, 
and 352 guns @ Is. for 3. 



For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. By selling a carriage for £29 18s. 9d. a man lost one- 
sixth of what it cost him. How much would he have lost or 
gained by selling it for ^£36 ? 

2. If 7 oxen eat 30 tons of hay in a month of four weeks, 
how long will it take 49 sheep to eat 35 tons, an ox consuming 
three times as much as a sheep ? 

3. Reduce ^ ^j}^ T ^* of Is. to the fraction of 9b. 2d. 

4. [For Males only.] What is the price of 5^ per cent, 
stock when a man by investing £2,363 in it obtains an income 
of £95 6s. 8d. ? 

5. [For Malss only.] A man sold a field for £280 lOs., 
and by so doing lost 6^ per cent, on what it cost him. Find 
what per cent, he would have gained had he sold it for £306. 



30 
25 

15 
35 

45 
40 



4. [For FiCMALES only.] Reduce 246 - 230 + !i ^ a 

•3 + -127 1^ 
vulgar fraction. 

40 5. [For Females only.] What sum will amount to 

£124 13s. 4d. in 7i years at 5 per cent., simple interest ? 



For Admission as Papil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

25 1. Reduce 2*6 of £'877083 to the decimal of half- 

a-Bovereign. 

SO 2. Find the disooont on £826 60. 2d. for 11 months at 

44 per oent. 



JfaxtDMUB MariB. 

3. A quantity of tea is sold at 4b. 7d. per lb., with a 85 
profit of 10 per cent., and a total gain of £2 1b. 8d. ,Find 
now many 1m. of tea were sold. 

4. [For Males only.] Determine the side of a square 
garden that cost £57 Iob. 2id. for trenching at 2id. per 
square yard. 

5. [For Males only.] Find the diameter of a oirde 
described round a triangle having the following sides: — 
136, 125, 99. 

4. [For Females only.] Simplify— 

ll|-r25oflH . UV 



2. A bill for £603, drawn October 4 at 4 montba, is 
discounted November 26 at 2^ per cent, per annum. Find 
the true discount, allowing the usual three days grace. 



5. Define the terms — Initial velocity, uniform velocity, 
and variable velocity. A body moving from rest is obeerved 
to pans over 104 feet and 120 feet in 2 consecutive seconds. 
Find its acceleration, and its time from rest. 



30 



80 



30 



5|of3|4-2^ IHxlii 

5. [For Females only.] If 5 men can do as much aa 80 
8 boyB m a day, how many days will it take 32 boys to finish 
a piece of work a quarter of which was done by 15 men in 
16 days? 



For Admission as Teacher of the Third Glass. 

(Three hours allowed.) 

1. A and B can do a piece of work in 2\ days, which A 20 
and G can do in 2^ days, and B and C in 2^ days. In what 
time would they do it working together? 



20 



3. What is the principal which, put out at compound 25 
interest for 2 years at 5 per cent., would amount to 
£55 2s. 6d.? 

4. A grocer buys some tea at 4s. a pound, and some at 25 
5s. 6d. ; in what proportion must he mix them so that when 

he sells the tea at 68. per pound he may gain 20 per cent.? 

5. If the 6d. loaf weigh 4*35 lbs. when wheat is at 15 
5 '75s. per bushel, what weight of bread, when wheat is at 
18'4a. per bushel, ought to be purchased for 18*138.? 

6. [For Males only.] ABGD is a trapezoid. The 18 
distance of the parallel sides AB and CD is 3 feet; 
AB=10 feet, DG=6 feet. Let AD and BG produced meet 

at O. Find the perpendicular distance of O from DO. 

7. [For Males only.] Find the volume of a sphere 12 
when its surface is equal to that of a circle 9 feet in diameter. 

8. [For Males only.] Find the voliifaie of a coal 15 
waggon, the depth of which is 47 inches ; the top and the 
bottom are rectangles, the corresponding dimensions of which 
are 81 inches by &4 inches, and 42 inches by 80 inches. 

6. [For Females only.] The sides of a triangle are in 15 
the proportion of 5, 12, and 13, and the perimeter is 50 yards. 
Fina the area. 

7. [For Females only.] The side of a square is 18 feet. 15 
A circle is described round the square. Find the area 
between the circle and the square. 

8. [For Females only.] A cistern is IS feet 6 inches 15 
long by 9 feet 9 inches wide. Find through how many 
inches the surface will sink if 260 gallons of water arc drawn 

off. \_A cubic fo(}t=iii gallons.] 



For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 

(Males.) 

(Three hours allowed.) 

[Note. — G = 32 in these examples ; and a cubic foot 

of water = 62^ lbs.] 

L A town is supplied with water from a reservoir, the 10 
surface of the water m which is at a height of 1,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. A tap in one of the houBes in the town 
has an area of 4 square inones, and is at a height of 980 feet. 
Find the pressure of the water on the tap. 

2. A piece of lead of s.^. 11*35 weighing 567*5 grains is 14 
placed on the top of a floating block, whose weight is 100 
^ins, so as to submerge both. The weight of boUi in water 

IS 217*5 grains. Find the s.g. of the block. 

3. Define "momentum" and *'kinet(^ energy.** Find 14 
the momentum and kinetic energy per cubic foot m the case 

of a stream flowing 2 miles an hour. Express in foot-pounds. 

4. Taking for granted the formula, v* = Y* + 2 gs., 16 
explain the meaning of each letter in it. A body in falling 
describes in the last second of its motion five times the space 
described in the second second. How long has it been fall- 
ing, and what is the total space described ? 



16 
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12 6w Wl^iob system of pulleys do you consider the most 

adTsptafreous ? Illustrate your answer by finding the power 
required to raise a weight of 4 cwt. when four pulleys are 
anranged in each of the three systems. 

18 7. What is meant by the eg. of a body? Weights of 

5^ 6^ 9, 7 lb&, respectively, are hung from the comers of a 
honsontal square 27 inches in the side. Find, by taking 
moments about two adjacent edges of the square, at what 
point a single force must be applied to the square, to balance 
the effect of the forces at the comers. 

18 8. Three tacks are fixed in a vertical wall, and form an 

iaoeoelee right-angled triangle ABC, in which AG=BC and 
AB is horizontal. A string is passed over the tacks AB and 
under C. At its extremities two equal weights of 20 lbs. are 
mspended. Find the magnitude and airection of the 
preHure oo C. 

16 9. What is meant by the term "Parallelogram of 

Forces"? Three cords of equal length are attached to a 
small iron ring. Two boys at a distance from each other 
equal to the length of each cord pull at the ends of two cords 
with forces eaual to 50 lbs. and 60 lbs. respectively. What 
force most a tnird boy exert on the other cord so that the 
ring may be in equilibrium ? 

16 10. Show how to find the true weight of a body by 

means of a false balance. If a body weigh .32 lbs. when 
suspended from one end of a balance and 501bs. when hung 
at the other end, calculate its true weight and the ratio 
between the arms of the balance. 



For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 

(Females.) 

(Three hours allowed.) 

12 1. Divide two fields, one of 6 acres 3 poles 13 square 

vaids, and the other of 4 acres 37 poles 27 yards, between A, 
D, and C, so that A's number of roods = B's number of 
poles = C's number of yards. 

18 2. If 32 men of ordinary ability can do a piece of work 
in '0&4 of the time in which A could do it, how many men 

of ordinary ability could do it in *053 of the time in which 
B could do it, supposing A can do in 8^ days 1*6875 as much 
wock as B can do m 8 days? 

W S. A*s income = of B's income. — 

3-5 

(a) Compare their incomes. 

(&) If A after spending £645 per annum find that 
he has exceeded his income by *075 of it, 
find B's income: 

24 4. A sum of money put out at compound interest 
amoonts in 2 years to J81,760 8h. 4d., and in 3 years to 
£1,890 16s. 8d. Find the rate of interest, and the original 
ram. 

20 5. A cwt. of sugar, when sold at a gain of 5 per cent., 
yields 2b. 3^. more than when sold at a loss of 6 per cent. 
Find the original cost. 

12 6. The true discount on a certain sum, due 2jr years 
hence at 3 per cent, per annum, is j617 14s. 6d. What is 
the sum? 

15 7. The diagonals of a rhombus are 88 and 234 feet 
respectively. Find its area, its side, and its height. 

IB 8. A circle of 10 inches radius is divided into three 
■psoM of equal area by two concentric circles. Find the 
iMii of these circles. 

16 9. A ditch is 4 feet deep, 5 feet broad at the top, and 
4 feet broad at the bottom. Find the length of the ditch to 
the nearest foot, if it will hold 10,000 gallons of water. [A 
oMcfooizze^gais, oftDater,] 



EN0IJ8H aSAMMAE AND COMPOSITION. 
16th December— 9'SO to 12-30. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the First Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 
XsitaBui Msrks. 

16 1. From what parts of speech have abstract nouns been 
derived ? Give three examples of each. 

22 2, (a) How is the comparative degree of adjectives 

formed? 

(6) When should you use the comparative, and when 
the superlative degree ? 

22 S. Define the terms — Voice, mood, and tense, as applied 

to whs. When is a verb said to be in the pastive voice ? 



Maximum Marks. 

4. Construct five sentences, each sentence to contain one 30 
of the following words: — Conspicuous, fortitude, admiration, 
vacant, retribution. 

5. Analyse the following sentences in the tabular 30 
form: — 

(a) I should be delighted to talk over these matters 
more at leisure. 

(6) Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace 
To silenoe envious tongues. 

(c) Wouldst thou give up all chance of fame 
To win a smile from her dark eyes ? 

(d) We see but half the causes of our deeds, 
Seeking them wholly in our outer life. 



6. Parse the italicised words in the above sentences. 



30 



For Admission as Papil-Teacher of the Second Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

L Hast thou not marked, when o'er thy startled head 
Sudden and deep the thunder-peal has rolled. 
How, when its echoes fell, a silence dead 
Sunk on the wood, the meadow, and the wold ? 

(a) Analyse the above. 30 

(6) Parse the italicised words fully. 30 

2. Define relative, distributive, and refitetive pronouns. 20 
Give as many examples of each as you can. 

3. Give the past tense and past participle of^Beg, sing, 16 
catch, go, do, rid, swell, lie. 

4. Alive, offend, analogy, differ, forget, uproar, diameter, 24 
sedition, sympathy, correct. Say to what language the 
prefixes in these words belong, and give the meaning of each. 

5. Correct the following sentences, and give reasons for 30 
the corrections you make : — 

(a) Don't blame it on me. 

(b) Neither of the three will do. 
(r) Who are you speaking to ? 
(d) Let you and I take a walk. 
{e) I differ with you. 



For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Cliiss. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. You have done that you should be sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For I am armed so strong in honesty 

That they pass by me as the idle winds 
Which 1 respect not. 

(a) Analyse the above. 30 

(&) Parse the italicised words. 30 

2. Define qualitative, quantitative, and demonstrative 12 
adjectives; ana give lists, as fully as you can, of the 
adjectives belonging to each class. 

3. How do jovL determine whether a given word is an 24 
adverb, preposition, or conjunction? Show by examples 
that the same word may be any of these parts of speech. 

4. Give the derivation of—Accident, college, signal, 24 
primrose, survey, barber, despise, diary. 

5. Make any changes you think necessary in the fol- 30 
lowing sentences, and say wny you make them :— 

(a) How did you like the shaving of the barber ? 

(6) She parts her hair in the centre. 

(c) We may be taught to mend what is erroneous. 

{d) We are awfully glad to see you. 

{e) This subject is still on the tapiii. 



For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. Give some rules relating to the position of the adverb 25 
in a sentence, and show how the meaning of a sentence is 
altered by a change of its position, using the adverb *only.* 

2. What are the principal relations indicated by pre- 15 
positions ? Give examples. 

3. What do you understand by a finite verb? How 25 
does it differ from the infinitive? State and illustrate the 
various uses to which the latter may be put 

4. Give the derivation of — Base, paragraph, elastic, 25 
apothecary, story, tyrant, phrase, apostrophe. 
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Mftximum lUrln. 

6. Needt must I like it well : I weep for joy 
To stand upon my kingdom once again. 
Dear earth, I do mlute thee with mv hand. 
Though rebels vjound thee with their horses' hoofs : 
As a long-parted mother with her child 
Plays fondly with her tears and smiles in meeting, 
So, weeping, smiling, ^et I thee, my earth, 
And do thee favour with my royal handei. 



SO 
90 



20 
20 
20 

10 



12 



10 



15 



10 



18 



15 



(a) Analyse the above. 

(6) Parse the italicised words. 



For Admission as Teacher of the Third Clans. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. Men are hut children of a larger growth ; 
Our appetites as apt to change as theirs. 
And full as craving too, and full as vain ; 
And yet the soul shut up in her dark room. 
Viewing so clear abroad, at home sops nothing ; 
But, like a mole in earth, busy and blind, 
Works all her folly u^, and casts it outv4urd 
To the world's open view. 

(a) Analyse the above passage. 

(&) Paraphrase it. 

(c) Parse the italicised words. 

2. When do we use the subjunctive mood, and what 
shades of meaning are expressed by it ? 

3. What is the primary meaning of the prepositions hy 
and for, and of the conjunction hut ? Make sentences in 
which hut is — (a) A conjunction, (&) a preposition, and (e) an 
adverb. 

4. Explain and illustrate the following figures of 
speech : — Simile, metaphor, pleonasm. 

5. Write notes of a lesson for a fifth class on the 
adjective clause. 

B. Define, as fully as you can, the five periods into which 
the historical development of the English language has been 
divided. 

7. Give the derivation of the following words: — Pity, 
idea, candle, scissor:?, spiral, beast, suicide, choir, type, 
cruelty. 

8. Correct or justify : — 

He stooped down to pick up a stone. 
The^ were surrounded on all sides. 
He 18 an old veteran. 
They lived near a damp marsh. 
It is me. 

Do you see those black and white horses ? 
When are you going to start ? 
X stood on the bridge at midnight. 
As the clocks were striking the hour. 



For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 



(Three hours allowed.) 



1. 



He would be orown'd : 
How that mieht change his nature, there's the question. 
It is the brignt day that brings forth the adder ; 
And that craves wary walking. ^ Crown him? — that ; — 
And then^ I grant, we put a sting in him, 
That at his will be may do danger with. 
The abuse of greatness is, when it dbjoins 
Remorse fron> power : and, to speak truth of Caesar, 
I have not known when his affections sway'd 
More than his reason. But 'tis a common proof. 
That lowlinesfs is young ambitition's ladder. 
Whereto the climber -upward turns his face ; 
But when he once attains the upmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns bis back. 
Looks in the cloud<), scorning the base degrees 
Bv which he did ascend : so Caesar may ; 
Then, lest he may, prevent. 

20 Paraphrase the above passage. 

12 2. Whence did Shakespeare draw the materials for this 

play? To what extent dioL he use them; and what other 
plays were drawn from the same source ? 

15 3. What means did Antony adopt to tnrn the tide of 

popular feeling against Brutus? Give short extracts from 
the play in support of your answer. 

10 4. Give examples of Shakespeare's peculiarities in the 

use of the following parts of speech: — ^Adjective, verb, 
adverb, preposition. 

21 5. Under the following headings briefly criticise " West- 
ward Ho!":— 

(a) Incident. 

(d) Characters, 
(o) Description. 



16 



Maxhaum Xuki. 

6. As a contribution to historical literature state briefly 18 
what, in your opinion, are — 

(a) Its meriU. 
{h) Its defects. 

7. Briefly explain a? to a sixth class the following 
expressions : — 

'* And tempt the rheumy and unpurffed air.** 

**But me no huts.'" or depart as recreant/* 

** Cry ^ Havoc,* and let slip the dogs of war." 

** Black assizes,** 

"You must conceit me.** 

" How wast thou hay*d, hrave hart /'* 

8. Bjr whom were the following expressions used? 
Describe in detail the character of any one of the speakers: — 

(a) "The dog goes after the sheep and not afore.** 
(h) "I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon.*' 
(e) " Dwell I hut in the suburbs 

Of your good pleasure ? *' 
{d) "ThouartaManichee." 
(e) " When beggars die, tliere are no comets seen.*' 

(/) " Fight a croaker ? Fight a frog, an owl ! I fight 
those that dare fight, sir ! *' 

(^) " Be factious for redress of all these griefs.*' 
(h) "You maybe right by logic; but sharks aren't 
logic" 



18 



9. Write an essay on one of the following topics : — 
(a) Newspapers. 
(6) Cheap publications, 
(c) The historical novel. 



20 



HISTORY. 

IQfk December — 2 to 5. 

For Admission as Fapil-Teacher of tlie First Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

Haximum Harks. 

1. What parts of the Australian coast were visited by 18 
the following navigators: — Jans Edels, La Perouae, Peter 
Nujrts, Dampier, Bougainville, Pelsart? Give dates. 

2. Give the date of the foundation of each of the 10 
Australian Colonies, including Tasmania. 

3. Name the overland explorers of Oueensland. Show- 14 
the route travelled by each, and give the date. Give a brief 
account of any one of them. 

4. Give some particulars respecting each of the following 18 
events : — The discovery of gold in Australia ; the introduc- 
tion of merino sheep ; the separation of Queensland from 
New South Wales; free education established in Queens- 
land. 



5. What do you know of Captain Arthur Phillip, 
Governor Bligh, Robert O'Hara Burke? 



15 



For Admission as Pupil-Teaoher of the Second Claaa. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. What do you understand by the expressions "Socud 12 
Institutions'* and "Civil Institutions**? Illustrate your 
answer by reference to the condition of the Early Britons. 

2. Contrast in as many points as yon can the Saxon and 16 
the Roman invasions of England. 

3. Who wore — The Venerable Bedes, Dunstan. Canute, 16 
Macduff, Tostig, Harold Hardrada, Edgar AtheUng, Barl 
Godwin ? 

4. Give, with dates, some particulars of the three great 15 
Danish invasions of England. 

5. Describe the constitution and powers of the 16 
Witanagemot. 



For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. Explain the following terms as connected with the 15 
Feudal System :—" Aids.'* "Reliefs." "Fines,** "Ward- 
ships,** "Escheats,'* "Mortmain.** 

2. Describe the causes that led to the foundation of the 12 
House of Commons in 1265. 

3. What do you know of the "Curia Regis," the 16 
"Provisions of Oxford," the "Statute of Prsemnnire," the 
"Statute of Provlsors.** 

4. Sketch briefly the characters of Thomas A*Becket, 20 
Simon de Montfort, Stephen Langton, Edward I. 

5. Narrate the particulars of Wat Tyler^i Insorreetioii. 13 
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For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 

(One hour luid a-half allowed.) 
Hmxltaam'iiMAB. 

15 1. Describe the increase in the powers and privileges of 

the House of Commons during the reign of Henry IV. 
Accx>unt in any way you can for such increase. 

10 . 2. " Brief and troubled as was the period of Richard the 
Third's rule, several matters justly considered as of great 
importance at the present day date from it." Describe these 
important matters. 

18 3. What do you know of — Joan of Arc; Sir Thomaa 

More ; Thomas Cromwell ; Protector Somerset ; The Regent 
Murray ; Hugh O'NeU Earl of Tyrone ? 

12 4. In the case of each of the following battles give the 

date, names of the contending armies, leaders on each side, 
and victor :— Bamet, Sevenoaks, Agincourt, Flodden Field, 
Blackwater, Shrewsbury. 

20 5. Sketch briefly the progress of maritime discovery 

during the Tudor Period. 



For Admission as Teacher of the Third Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 



1) 



10 1, Give the origin of the terms — ** Cavalier,** ** Puritan, 

''Roundhead," ** Nonjuror," "Covenanter." Distinguish 
between "The National Covenant" and "The Solemn 
League and Covenant." 

7 2. Give a brief summary of the constitutional changes 
effected by the Revolution of 1688. 

8 3. Describe the course of events following on Cromwell*s 
death which led to the Restoration of Charles the Second. 

10 4. What do you know of "The Act of Uniformity," 

"The Act of Settlement," "The Self-denying Ordinance," 
The Long Parliament," "The Claim of Right"? 



M { 



8 5. What were the chief terms of the Legislative Union 

between England and Scotland ? 

10 G. Sketch briefly the characters of— James the First, 

John Hampden, William the Third, John Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

10 7. (a) Give the date, causes, and results of "The War 

of the Spanish SuccessiDn." 

(h) When, where, and between whom were the fol- 
lowing battles fought : — Dunbar, The Boyne, 
Killiecrankie, Almanza, Aughrim, Ramillies? 

12 a "The student of this period of our history (1649) 

would have reached a wrong conclusion did he suppose that 
the parliament men were models of what constitutional rulers 
ought to be." (Ross, p. 145.) 

What is meant bv the expression "Constitutional 
rulers **? Show clearly the points in which the parliamentary 
leaders fell away from the principles of constitutional 
government. 



For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 
(Three, hours allowed.) 

10 1. (a) How did the accession of the House of Hanover 

affect the foreign policy of Great Britain ? 

(6) Explain the causes of the prolonged Whig rule 
which accompanied the accession of the House 
of Hanover. 

9 2. What were the chief provisions of the Second Treaty 

of Paris, of the Treaty of Ghent, and of the Treaty of 
Amiens ? 

8 8. SUte briefly the causes that led (a) to the *^ Seven 
Years* War"; (6) to the "First Afghan War." 

9 4. Sketch briefly the characters of the following English , 
statesmen: — Lord Chatham, Edmund Burke, George 
Canning, Sir Robert Peel. 

9 5. Give an account of the origin and progress of British 

aeoendanoy in South Africa. 

12 6. When, where, and between whom was each of the 

following battles fought : — (a) By land — Preston Pans, 
Fontenoy, Albuera, Quatre Bras, Goojerat, Meanee, Assaye. 
(6) By sea — Belleisle, Quiberon Bay, Camperdown, Copen- 
hagen, Navarino ? 

9 7. Blaokstone says that the absolute rights or liberties of 

every Englishman are three (Ross, p. 452). Describe these 
three ri^^hts, and show concisely what means are taken under 
the British Constitution to secure them. 

9 8. What do you know of— Hyder Ally, Dean Swift, 

Admiral Byng, Sir Eyre Coote, Charles James Fox, Lord 
John Russell, Lord Palmerston, Richard Cobden, Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald ? 



QEOMETEY. 

17th December— 9'SO to 12-30. 

Directions to Examinees.— 1. Hall and Steven's symbols may 
be used. 2. Any letters or figures may be used in the deduc- 
tions ; and any letters except A, B, and C in the book-work. 
3. When an answer is shown on more than one page, the 
figure must be repeated on each page. 

For Admission as Fupil-Teaoher of the Second Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

Uaxlmum Marks. 

1. Define— Plane surface, right angle, axiom, and 6 
parallelogram. 

2. The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are 21 
equal to one another ; and if the equal sides be produced, the 
angles on the other side of the base shall also be equal to one 
another. 

3. To bisect a given angle ; that is, to divide it into two 14 
equal angles. 

4. If one side of a triangle be produced, then the exterior 16 
angle shall be greater than either of the interior opposite 
angles. 

5. If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two 14 
sides of the other, each to each, but the base of one gpreater 
than the base of the other ; then the angle contained by the 
sides of that which has the gpreator base, shall be greater than 
the angle contained by the correspondicg sides of the other. 

6. Name the modes of demonstration used in proving 4 
Euc. I. 4, G, and 19, respectively. 



For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. Define — Hypothesis, corollary, median of a triangle ; 6 
and give the statement known as Play f air *b Axiom. 

2. To draw a straight line perpendicular to a given 14 
straight line of unlimited length, from a given point 
without it. 

3. To draw a straight line through a given point 10 
parallel to a given straight line. 

4. The opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram 20 
are equal to one another, and each diagonal bisects the 
parallelogram. 

5. If the scjuare described on one side of a triangle be 16 
equid to the sum of the squares described on the other two 
sides, then the angle contained by these two sides shall be 

a right angle. 

6. What is a corollary? Enunciate Robert Simson's 9 
two corollaries to Euc. I. 32. 



For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. Give a summary of the results of those propositions 5 
of Euclid, Book I., which deal with the identical equality of 
two triangles. 

2. If the equal sides of an isosceles triangle bo pro- 14 
duced, the angles on the other side of the base shidl be equal. 

3. In what proposition of Euclid, Book I., is Axiom 12 4 
employed for the first time? Write the converse of thii 
axiom. 

4. If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the 20 
square on the whole line is equal to the squares on the two 
parts, together with twice the rectangle contained by the 
parts. 

5. To divide a ^ven straight lino into two parts, so that 18 
the rectangle contained by the whole and one part may be 
equal to the square on the other part. 

6. In every triangle, the square on the side subtending 14 
an acute angle is less than the squares on tho sides con- 
taining that angle, by twice the rectangle contained by either 

of these sides and the straight line intercepted between the 
perpendicular let fall on it from the opposite angle and the 
acute angle. 



For Admission as Teacher of the Third Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. Show the different oonstructions possible in Euc. 1. 2 ; 8 
marking corresponding points in each with the same letter. 

2. Enunciate the propositions in Euclid, Book I., which 6 
affirm the equivalence in area of triangles whose sides and 
angles do not mutually coincide ; and prove one of them. 
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HAximum Marks. * 

6 3. Prove Eua I. 9, without using I. 8. 

6 4. The three interior angles of every triangle are together 

equal to two right angles. 

6 5. Prove Euc. I. 20, without producing a side of the 
triangle. 

7 6. If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the 
rectangle contained by the whole line and one of the parts is 
equal to the square on that part together with the rectangle 
contained by the two parts. 

8 7. If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the 
squares on the whole line and on one of the parts are equal 
to twice the rectangle contained by the whole and that part, 
together with the square on the other part. 

9 8. In obtuse-angled triangles, if a perpendicular be 
drawn, and so on (Euc. II. 12). Finish the enunciation and 
prove the proposition. 

10 9. If from the vertex of an isosceles triangle a line be 

drawn meeting the base, the difference between the square 
on that line and the square on one of the equal sides is equal 
to the rectangle con tamed by the segments of the base. 

10. Place a straight line of given length between two 

^ven straight lines which meet, so that it shall be equally 
mclined to each of them. 



For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 

(Three hours allowed.) 

12 1. Show how Euc I. 6 may be demonstrated — (a) from 

I. 18, and (b) from I. 26, without reference to I. 4 ; how I. 32 
can be proved from the construction given for 1. 16 ; and how 
I. 40 may be proved by the direct method. 

8 2. To describe a square that shall be equal to a given 

rectilineal figure. 

8 3. To describe a square about a given circle. 

9 4. The straight line drawn at right angles to the diameter 
of a circle, from the extremity of it, falls without the circle ; 
and no straight line can be drawn from the extremity, 
between that straight line and the circumference, so as not 
to cut the circle. 

What corollaries are deducible from this proposition ? 

9 5. ABC is a triangle in which AB is greater than AC ; 

and the angle A is bisected by a straight line that meets BC 
in D. Show that BD is greater than CD. 

10 6. The straight lines AD, BE, bisecting the sides BC, 

AC of a triangle, intersect in 6. Show that AG is double 
of GD. 

9 7. Show that in a straight line divided as in Euc. II. 11 

the rectangle contained by the sum and difference of the 
parts is equal to the rectangle contained by the parts. 

10 8. If from the extremities of any chord in a circle lines 

be drawn to any point in that diameter to which the chord 
is parallel, the sum of the squares on these lines is equal to 
the sum of the squares on the segments of the diameter. 



NEEDLBWOEK. 
17th December— 9'SO to 12-30. 

(Three hours allowed.) 
For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Second Class. 

Maximum Marks. 

Theobt. 
6 1. Describe the proper position of the tape, or tapes, on 

the following articles : — Apron, when the band is intended 
to overlap ; towel ; pillow-case ; infant's long flannel. 

4 2. A Third Class are having their first lesson in hemming. 

How many stitches to an inch would you direct ? Illustrate 
by a diagram. 

8 3. How is "the ugly break in the regularity of seizing ' 

generally caused, and bow may it be avoided ? Illustrate oy 
a diagram. 

10 4. Give the reasons adduced by Miss Smith in favour of 

felling the wrong side of a calico patch before the right side 
is worked. What is the special fault to be guarded against 
in this method, and how may it be avoided ? 



Practiok. 



16 



1. From the cutting-out paper sup))Iied, cut out (half- 
ize) one-half (right or left) of a child's pmafore, 



size 

up by tacking. 



and make it 



Mazimnm Mario. 

2. From the calico tear off a strip, 3 inches wide, for a 2 
band. 

3. Cut a piece, 2 inches square, from a comer and pat it 16 
on as a pateh. Tack it all, and properly finish half. 

4. Make a band to measure 2} inches by 1^ when 6 
finished. Properly finish one end and tack the other. 

5. Gather and stroke the large piece, and set it into the 17 
band. Tack it all, and properly finish half. 

6. Consider the band as the front band of a child's 10 
drawers, and mark on it the necessary button-holes. Cut 
and work one of them. 

7. Work one inch of stitohing on the band. 5 



For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Glass. 

Theobt. 

1. Give the points for criticism in run tucks. 6 

2. "In marking in cross-stitch each stitoh should be 8 
crossed the same way." Show clearly, b^ means of a diagram 

or otherwise, how you would effect this in the case of the 
letter I. 

3. Give explicit directions for mending a hole in stocking- 8 
web (common method). 

4. State hritfiy the principal points to be kept in mind 8 
in doing the following : — 

(a) Patohing flannel. 

{h) Binding flanneL 

Practiob. 

1. From the flannel and calico supplied, cut out {quarter- 
sizt) — 

(a) The back breadth and one of the side gores of a 8 

woman's petticoat. 
(h) A circular waistband for same. (Waist 24 indies.) 7 

- [N.B, — A thcet of cuUing-out paper it supplied for ute if 
required,] 

2. Join the two breadths of the petticoat. Tack it all, 8 
and properly finish one inch at the top. 

3. From the spare piece of flannel cut a triangular piece, 16 
2 inches on the side, and put it on the garment as a patoh. 
Tack it all, and properly finish half. 

4. Cut an opening in the back breadth for a placket 10 
hole, and properly finish it off. Tack the sides, and work 
the bottom. 

5. Make up the wustband by firm tacking, and tack 8 
it on. 

6. On the waistband — 

(a) Sew a button. 8 

(b) Cut and work a button-hole, one end round, the 10 

other square. 



For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 

Theory. 

1. Give clear instructions for piping. the neck of a calico 8 
bodice. 

2. In putting in a gusset as for the body of a shirt, 12 
describe exactly — 

(a) How you prepare the gusset. 

(b) How you prepare the garment. 
Illustrate by diagrams. 

3. Write notes of a lesson to a third class on the process 10 
of setting a tape on a pillow-case. What apparatus is 
required — 

(a) By the teacher? 

(6) By the pupils? 

Pbaotioe. 

1. From the calico supplied, cut out (fuilf-aize) the upper 16 
part, back and front, of one side of a baby's night-gown ; 
also one of the sleeves, a sash (6 inches by 1^ inches), and a 
band for the waist. 

[N.B,— A sheet of cuUing-out paper is supplied for use if 
required,] 

2. Join the shoulders by counter-hem. 6 

3. Tack the sleeve for a sew-and-fell seam, and work one 6 
inch of it at the top. 

4. Tack the side seam for run-and-fell, and work one 6 
inch of it at the top. 

5. Tack in the sleeve, and properly finish about 1} inchM 14 
at the top. 
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M>¥<mnin Marks. 

16 6. Gather and stroke at the waist that part of the 

garment requiring it» and set on the band, neatly inserting 
the sash. 

6 7. On the stocking- web, let down a ladder about 2 inches 

long, and properly take it up again. 



For Admission as Teacher of the Third Glass. 

Thkobt. 

13 1. Give explicit directions for cutting-out, with due 

regard to economy of material, four plain shirts for a boy. 

6 2. Make diagrams showing the formation of stocking- 

web. For what processes is tho knowledge implied in these 
diagrams indispensable ? 

12 ^ 3. Give explicit directions for setting on a print patch 
with the sewing on the wronff side. Contrast this method, 
as to advantages and disadvantages, with that in which the 
sewing is on the right side. 

Praotick. 

1. From the cutting-out iiaper supplied, cut out (half- 
tize) — 
8 (a) One side (right or left) of the upper part of the 

front of a woman^s night-dress. 

6 (6) A yoke for same. 

8 (c) One of the sleeves. 

10 2. From the calico cut out (half-tize) and make up a 

neck-band of a woman's night-dress. (Neck 14 inches.) 
Mark on the band the proper position of the button and 
button-hole, respectively. 

16 3. Make and set on to the band a whipped frill. Work 

2 inches of the hem, and tack the remainder. 

22 4. With the wool supplied, cast on 30 loops, to represent 

the ankle of a stocking. A¥ith 4 needles knit one plain row, 
making a seam stitch ; then divide for and knit a heel, turn 
it, pick up the fi^usset, knit one plain row, and cast off. 



For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 



10 



8 



12 



14 



46 



10 



Thbory. 

1. What various kinds of flannel are used for school and 
household purposes? Describe briefly the special qualities 
of each kind. 

2. *'The use of darning on canvas is to prepare for 
difiBculties that follow upon other material." Comment on 
this. 

3. Describe briefly a sampler in flannel, showing all the 
stitches and processes used in the making and mending of 
flannel ^rments. For what year, or years, of pupil-teacher 
apprenticeship would such a sampler be especially useful 7 

Pragtics. 

1. From the calico and linen supplied, cut out {half-size) 
a boy^s shirt sleeve. 

2. Make up (by sewing and tacking) the lower part of it. 

The wristband is to be of linen interlined with calico. 
There is to be a gusset at the wrist opening, and a button -hole 
on the wristband. 

[N,B, — Marks vfill he given for industry y and for general 
finish. A sheet of cutting-out paper is supplied for use if 
desired.] 

3. On the linen, work a specimen of drawn-thread 
embroidery (vcining) suitable for an afternoon-tea cloth. 



MUSIC. 
17th December — 2 to 5. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Second Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 
Maximum 3farks. 
8 1. Name in order the eight kinds of voices in vocal music ; 

distinguishing female from mtble voices, and stating the 
duuracteristic quality of each voice. 

12 2. Give reasons for the use of only seven letters of the 

alphabet in naming notes. Represent on a stave the full 
vocal^ register, showing how the notes of different octaves 
are distinguished from one another. 

8 3. Compare the ancient forms of notes with those used 

in modem music, and give the derivation of the names of 
Uiose now in use. 



Maximum Mark s 

4. In regard to the rests marked in Figure 1 of the 12 
accompanying sheet of music, having numbered them 
consecutively — . 

(a) Write the names of the rests. 

(6) Write on a staff the corresponding notes ; and, 

(e) Underneath, indicate numerically the duration of 
each, supposing a semibreve to be equal to 4. 

5. Give the English equivalents of the following Italian 10 
terms: — Piano assaif Poeoa poeo cres.<, Calando, Fortissimo, 
Meno piano, Mareando, Poco forte. Pin piano. Mezzo forte, 
Sforzato. 



For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 



1. In what sense is the word time used in mudic ? By 
what is it regulated ? What connection exists between the 
expression of sentiments in the words and the time of a piece 
of music? 



8 



2. Time is either relative or ahaulute. Show how both 10 
are indicated. What metronome marks would be generally 
equivalent to the terms — Allegro^ andantino, andante, 
moderato, and adagio ? 

3. Explain the use of emphasis in music ; and show the 10 
means taken, both by signs and terms, to indicate its 
occurrence in a piece of music 

4. Name the time-signatures respectively used to mark 12 
the beating of two, three, four, and six beats in a measure. 
Write two measures of one of each of these four divisions of 
time, varying ihe notes, and introducing rests, triplets, and 
marks of syncopation. 

5. Transcribe the piece marked Figure 2 ^ on the 10 
accomi^anying music sheet. Write the proper time signature, 
insert the necessary bars, and mark the occurrence of the 
strong accents. [Note that the music commences on the 
unaccenteti part of a bar.] 



For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. What are the different uses of the word tone in nmsic ? 8 
Give reasons for the fact that the first sound in the natural 
scale bears the name of the third (instead of that of the 
first) letter of the alphabet. 

2. Describe the general character of musical compositions 10 
in sharp keys, as compared with those in fiat keys. What 
are the emotional effects produced by pieces in the natural 
key, in each of the first four keys in sharps, and in the first 
four keys in flats? 

3. Mention the technical names applied to the different 10 
notes of the scale; giving reasons tor the application of 
these names. 

4. Show by a diagram the keys, major and minor, that 10 
are related to the key of A minor in both the first and 
second degree. Write on a staff the signatures of the 
relatives in the second degree. 

5. Determine whether the piece of music. Figure 3 12 
of the music sheet, is in the major or the minor mode, 
giving reasons for your determination. Transpose the i)iece 
into a key two tones higher than the one in which it is 
written. 



For Admission as Teacher of the Third Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. (a) How may '*the superior importance of vocal over 7 

instrumental music '* be accounted for ? 

{b) Give the substance of Dr. Beattie*s remarks on 
poetry as an "accurate interpreter of music." 

2. Describe the construction of Malzers Metronome, and 8 

show how it is employed in vocal music. 

3. Write notes of a lesson on the clefs used in vocal 8 
music 

4. (a) Explain the difference between diatonic and 7 

chromatic semitones. 

(b) Write a chromatic and an enharmonic scale on 
A major, ascending and descending. 

5. Referring to Figure 4 of the music sheet, number the 10 
interviUs from 1 to 10 ; name them in order, and state the 
number of semitones contained in each interval. Name also 
the inversions of as many of the intervals as you can. 
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M»iimum Mwks. 

5 6. Explain the following terms and marks used in 

mnsic i-^Ad lib, allegro eon fuoeo, m.p., eantabile, tetrachord, 
cres. al forte, dominant, sf, piu ttretto, J).S. • 

5 7. Translate the following passage expressed in the 

Tonic Sol-Fa notation into the old or ordinary notation, 
using the G clef. The key is E major, and the time f :— 

|B:l:f|in: — :B|d»:t:l|B: — : | 
I B:d*:8|l : -.t : d^ |t:-.d':r' | d^ : - : | 



For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

5 ^ 1. ** All sounds are produced by the vibrations of bodies 
acting upon the atmosphere.** Compare the numbers of 
vibrations that can be produced by the vocal organs with 
those producible by musical instruments, from the lowest to 
the highest possible number. What are the French and 
German standards of pitch ? 

7 2. What general rule must guide composers in the 

adaptation of music to poetry? Illustrate the application 
of tnia role to verse of Iambic and of Trochaic metre. 

5 3. Define — Melody, harmony, tfiorough-hass, concord, dis- 

cord, prime, harmonic chord, inversion, resolution, modulation. 

4 4. Write major common chords and first and second 
inversions on B, I) flat, F, and E flat. 

5 5. Quote the rules to be observed in the arrangement 
and combination of sounds in the common chord. 

* 12 G. Put three upper ports in full vocal score to the bass 

marked Figure 6 in the music sheet. 

5 7. Show in tabular form the chords ordinarily borne by 

the different degrees of the scale in major keys when writing 
chords to an untigured bass. 

7 8. Explain the term natural modulation; and show how 

gradual modulation is usually effected. Give an example 
of gradual modulation from G into D. 



SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
ISth December— d'SO to 12-30. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 
Maximum Ifarks. 

50 1. Penmanship Test— 

(a) Form the words ''Brazil^'' ** Yclept'' in imitation 
of plain print, the initials only to be capitals. 

(6) Write as a copy for a fourth class— "JJca/tA- and 
plenty cheered the labouring swain" 

15 2. Specify, and give examples of, faults to be avoided in 

questioning. 

10 3. What are the disadvantages of simultaneous answer- 

ing ? For what purtMses, and under what conditions, may it 
be permitted ? 

12 4. On what srounds may good writing be regarded as 

indicative of good discipline? 

18 5. Describe the Alphabetic Method of teaching reading, 

and state briefly the arguments for aud against it. 



20 



G. Explain intelligently as to a second class th( 
principle of "borrowing * in subtraction, taking as an 



and 

example 50073 - 37829. 



the process 



For Admission as Teacher of the Third Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. Penmanship Test- 
Co) Form the words ** Cynosure," ** Yacht,** in imita- 
tion of ornamental print, the initials only to 
be capitals. 

(6) Write as a copy for a fifth class — "Every 
moment, lightly shaken, fan itself in golden 
sands," 

8 2. S|Hx:ify the points which, as far as 2A« teacher is 

concerned, go to make ux> a good Collective Lesson. 

8 3. For what objects are ^)uniMhments neoessary? To 

secure these objects what principles must be borne in mind ? 

8 4. A pupil-teacher fails as a disciplinarian. State the 

common causes of his want of success in the direction 
mentioned. 



llazimnm SCarks. 

5. What treatment would you resort to in cases of-- 8 
(a) sullonness; {b) petulance; (c) bullying on the part of 
your pupils ? 

6. Describe the Phonic Method of teaching reading, 9 
and state briefly the arguments for and against it. 

7. You are required to teach a second class "to know 12 
and distinguish the cardinal points.*' Draw up full notes 

of a lesson accordingly. 

8. Give the substance of the Regulations regarding— 6 
(a) Detention of pupils. 

(6) Suspension of pupils from attendance. 

9. Specify— 6 
(a) The Geo^aphy prescribed for the third half-year 

in third class. 

(6) The Grammar for the second half-year in fourth 
cla«». 

(c) The Arithmetic for the first half-year in fifth 
class. 

10. Give a spnecimen page, with a few appropriate entries, 4 
from the Admission Regit>ter. 

11. ia) When arc— (i. ) pupils, ( ii. ) teachers, to be regarded 6 

as "hfcte"? 

(6) What documents must be kept constantly sus- 
pended on the school walls f 

(c) In what case may children under seven years of 
age be admitted to a school for boys only? 

{d) What is meant by children of school age? 

(e) When are children regarded as educated up to 
the standard? 



For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 

(Three hours allowed.) 

1. Penmanhhip Test— 

(a) Form in plain print the word "A£€Uerial** (the 
initial only to be a capital), and in ornamental 
capitals the word ** Organization,** 

(5) Write as a copy for a sixth cIbbb—** Thorough, 
not superficial^ knoxoledge is required,** 



9 
9 

8 



2. Describe the '*Lancasterian System'' of organization. 

3. Mention the different systems of classifying pupils, 
and point out shortly the advantages and disaavantages of 
each. 

4. Assuming that you are a teacher working sinjs^le- 
handed in an old-established Class 8 school, state the various 
difficulties likely to arise in connection with the classification 
of the pupils, and state how yon would combat them. 

5. (a) Enumerate the principal considerations by which 9 

you would he influenced in drawing up a 
General Time Table. 

(6) How much time tier week would you allot to each 
of the different subjects of instruction in (i.) a 
second, (ii) a fifth class? 

6. You have drafts just entering upon the third half-year 8 
in third class, and the second half-year in fourth class, 
respectively. Draw out a month's work for each, as it might 
appear in the Work Book. 

7. One of the pupil-teachers in a school, of which you aro 10 
the head, is in the nabit of sending up an excessive number 

of his pupils for corporal punishment. Give a detailed 
account of how you would proceed with the view of securing 
an alteration. 

8. "Child nature is many-sided. Every influence is 10 
therefore likely to produce complex effects." Illustrate this 
statement- as far as possible from your own experience. 

9. Write a short essay on "The School as a Moral 12 
Force. ' 



ALaEBBA. 

\%th December — 2 to 5. 

*«* All the details of the work must be given. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Second Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 



1. {a) What is a coefficient? 
(6) What is an index ? 



Maximum Marks. 
12 



(c) Aided by examples, show clearly the difference 
between a coefficient and an index. 



Music 
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Stonmom Marks. 
10 2. If- 

a = - I, 6 = 0, f = I, r« = ^. 
find tlie numerical value of — 



iia* -6) + -■ X ab 
a 



^- \/h' 



6 
10 



3. Add together — 

4. Subtract 1 - X + X* - ac' - x' from x* - 1 + x - x*. 

n. Add the sum of 2^- 3^v' and 1 - 5;/' to the remainder 
left when 1 - 2»/* + ^ is subtracted from 5»/=». 



8 6. Multiply together x* - xy -i- x + //^ + y + 1 and 
« + j# - 1. 

9 7. Divide a"» + Sa*b + 6=» - 1 + 3a6» by a + 6 - 1. 
12 8, Divide ja* + x* by fa« + ^^'i - ^w. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 



11 



1. (rt) What kind of whole number uiu^t the index "n" 
be to make (i.) x" - //« divisible by x - y ; 
(ii.) X* + y» by x + y; (iii.) x" - ^ by 
x + //.? 

(6) Write down at sight the quotient in each of the 
following : — 



{«.) 11.) 

X - y 



X 



9 _ 



y' 



X + w 



,... . x" + y^ 

(in.) =^-" 

X + y 



S 



16 



13 



12 



3 



(r) State the law of the signs in the quotienls just 
obtained in {h). 

2. Simplify by removing brackets — 

-2{ -[-(x-i,)]!- + {-2[-(x -//)]}. 

3. Multiply together the fulluwiug expressicnn, and 
arrange the result according to the powers of r: — 

px' - 2x - q and ax - 3. 

4. Solve the eriuations — 

(i.) 3 (x - 1)- - 3 (x3 - 1) = X - 15. 

(ii.) Tac -ix = -iox - 1. 

."). How long will X men take to mow w acres of corn, if 
each man mows z acres a day? At 5 shillings wages i>er man 
a day, how many iM>unds will the mowing cost ? 

r». The width of a room is two-thirds of its length. If 
the width had been 3 ft. more, and the length 3 ft. les)*, the 
T*>nm would have been square. Find its dimensions. 

7. Find both the highest common factor and the lowest 
common nmltiple of 40/>c^, 2l«*6=, oOra*^. 

s. Kxpress as ec^uivaleut fractions with common 

denominator — 

X y 



U X 



, 3x. 



For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 

(One hour and a*half allowed.) 

6 1. What is a negative (luantity? How would you 

attempt to make the nature of such a quantity clear to a 
beginner in Algebra ? 



24 



2. Solve the equations — 

('.) o + ( = 3* - 7.V - 37 = 0. 

(ii.) — ^ = — jp = •'-' " **•'*• 

.V + 3 n. 2x -f 1. 



(iii.) 



X 



V 



+ 4 = 0. 



1.'- +1.0. 
y z 

- ^. — = 14. 

r X 



Maximum Harks. 

3. In 11 hours G walks 12^ miles less than D does in 12 
12 hours ; and in 5 hours D walks 3j: miles less than C does 

in 7 hours. How many miles does each walk per hour ? 

4. Write down — 8 

(i.) The 8(iuare of Aa - 26 + 7- 

4 

X^ 



(ii.) The cube of- - 3x. 

•5 



5. Find— 

(i.) The square root of — 



a* rt"* a* 

- + -- + - 

4 X x' 



- ox - 2 + - 



(ii.) The cube root of — 

27x« - 27«« - 18x*+ 17x»+ Ox* - 3* - L 

6. Resolve into factors— 
(i.) 6«+c«-a*~26r. 

(ii.) (c + «£)=»+ (c-d)». 

(iii.) 3 + llx -4x=. 



5. Simplify— 
7 -f r 



+ - ■■ 



I' + p 



4- 



A>-^9 



{x-y){x-z) (y-z){y~x) (z-x){2-y) 



n. Show that— 



a 
b 
c 
H 



ad 

he' 



7. Simplify— 



X •\- 



X 



1 
X - - 

X 



8. Simplify — 

(1 - x-^) U - x^') 
x'(iVx)(l -X)' 

1). Find the cube root of — 

06 6« ^ a^ 

- + 7- - 7 + r^ - 
a b 0* 



x» + -J - 1 

X* 



3a2 

6« 



36« b^ 

— + —• 



a 



a- 



10. It is between 2 and 3 o clock, and in 10 minutes the 
minute-hand will be as much before the hour-hand as it is 
now behind it. What is the time ? 

11. A person has just a hours at bis disposal; how far 
may he ride in a coach which travels b miles an hour, so as to 
return home in time, walking back at the rate of c miles an 
hour ? 



16 



9 



For Admissiou as Teacher of the Third Glass. 
(Three hours allowed.) 
1. Discuss the nature and use of mathematical formulsB. 



2. Find the H.C.F. of- 

(i.) 2x'' - X - 1 and 3x* - x - 2 (by resolution into 
factors). 

(ii.) 4x' -f 14x* -I 20x^ + 70jr« and Re' + 28x« - 8x» 
- 12x* + 56x». 

3. Reduce to lowest terms by the second method of the 

text-book — that is, by applying the principle that *'the 

H.C.F. of numerator and denominator must be a factor of 

their sum" — 

r>x»-f 2x--'- 15x -6 

7x^ - 4x» - 21x + 12 

4. (i.) Find the lowest common multiple of — 

x' - I/'', x^y - »/*, w»(x - y)*j x*-\-xy + y^. 

(ii.) Also, find the H.C.F. of the first three 
expressions. 



98 



For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 



(Three hours allowed.) 
lUxintum Xmrki. 

5 1. Solve the equation — 

ae -30 



4a; - 17 . lOac - 13 

+ 



5x - 4 



X- 4 



2x -3 



2x - 7 



X - 1 



5 2. Find the value of x and y in— 

(a - 6)a: + (a + 6)y = 2a« - 2(»* 
(« \h)x- (o- 6)y = 4a6. 

3. A person, after paying a poor-rale and akto the income- 

tax of 7d. in the pound, has £486 remaininij ; the poor-rate 
amounts to Je22 10*. more than the inoomo-tax. Find the 
original income and the number of pence per pound in the 
poor-rate. 



11 



4. Solve the equations — 



72 



(i.) x« - jp -f -, - - = 



= 18. 



... . 1 1 



a • ..» --Ifi. 



1 1 

+ - = li. 
X y * 



I XaxSmnm Maikt. 

5. Two farmers, A and B, have 30 cows between them. 9 
• They sell at different prices, but each receives the same sum. 

,' If A had sold his at B's price, he would have received £320 ; 
and if B had sold his at A's price, he would have received 
£245. How many had each ? 

6. Resolve into factors— 6 
(i.) 4w* + 9ii* - 24i»»ii*. 

(ii.) a» - 276» -H c» + 9a6c. 



7. Find the st^uare root of— 

(i.) 4^? - 12y(;?7) +25v/,w- 24 a/ ("fr) + 16*"^^. 

(ii.) 4i - U/3. 

8. If 6 iK a mean pioportional l>etweeu a and e, show 
that 4<i' - 96' i* to 4(»' - Ik* in the duplicate ratio of a to 6. 

9. If z varies as y directly, and as z inversely, and x = 14 
when y = 10, c = 14 ; find z when x = 49, y = 45. 

10. If a be the arithmetic mean between 6 and e, and 6 
tlie geometric mean between a and c, prove that c will be the 
harmonic mean between a and 6. 

11. If the equation x» + 2(1 + i:)x + I* =: has equal 
< roots, what is the value of k t 



10 



5 



5 
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FOR EXAMIXATION AS TEACHER OP THE FIRST CLASS, 1896. 



ENGLISH LANQUAQB AND LITEttATURE. 

(Papbr III.) 
15fh December — 2 to 5 p,tn. 

1. Sketch shortly the career of Macaalay. 

2. In what ways have the circumstances of his life affected 
the novels of Charles Dickens ? 

3. Discuss the characteristics of Carlyle*s style. 

4. Estimate the literary achievements of Disraeli (Beacons- 
field). 

5. Describe the contents and character of Tennyson's poems 
published in 1842. 

fl. Who were the chief writers of Biography during this 
period? 

7. Give a short account of the Bronte Family. 

8. What poets and novelists of the time show most obviously 
the influence of contemporary philosophy and science ? 



ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 

(Paper I.) 
15th December—d 30 to 12*30 p.m. 

1. When a piece of copper strip is moved to and fro between 
the poles of a magnet a considerable resistance to its motion is 
experienced. Give a detailed explanation of this phenomenon. 

2. Explain exactly how you would ** standardise " an 
amperemeter or galvanometer so as to deduce the absolute value 
of a current from its indications. 

3. Give some account of the phenomena of electric discharge 



in ^ 

4. Describe and explain an experiment having for its obiect 
the investigation of whether a given conductor obeys Ohm's Law 
or not. 

5. If a system of conductoi's be charged to a potential V 
by Q units of electricity, prove that the energy of the charge 
isiQV, 



ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 

(Papkr II.) 

15 December — 2 to 5 p.m. 

1. Define specific inductive capacity, and give an acoomit of 
some experiment^ means of determining this quantity (i.) in the 
of solid, (ii.) in the case of a liquid. 



2. Give an account of the relation botwoen magnetic force 
and magnetic induction in soft iron, and explain how this relation 
is investigated experimentally. 

3. If the earth's horizontal magnetic force is U, and the 
moment of a magnet M, show that a single experiment suffices 
to enable M to be expressed in terms of H. 

4. Prove the proposition generally known as the "Wheat- 
stone Bridge Relation" between the resistances of four 
ocmductors. 

5. Give an account of Faraday's Researches on Electrolysis. 

6. Explain the arrangements generally adopted for obtaining 
a hamumioally varying electrio current. 



aEOLoaY. 

(Paper I.) 

15M December— 9S0 a.m. to 12'S0 p.m. 

1« Explain briefly the work of the atmosphere in changing 
the earth's surface. 

2. Summarise (1) the destructive and (2) the coustructive 
action of plants and animals upon the surface of the globe. 

3. Explain and illustrate Landslips, How doe^ the solvent 
Action of eiibterranean water sometimes help to cause Landslips f 



4. What is the nature of the records left by volcanoes, and 
upon what evidence would you rely in order to fix the position of 
the central point of eruption in a district where the volcanic 
crater had been removed oy denudation ? Illustrate your answer 
with sketches. 

5. What are the respective distinguishing characteristics of 
(1) the eruptive, and (2) the sedimentary rocks? 

6. Define the following— Submerged Forest ; River Terraces 
Sub-soil ; Perched Block % Travertine ; Mangrove-Swamp 
Chalcedony ; Calcite ; Augite ; Sun-crack ; Throw of a Fault 
Synclinal Fold. 

7. Describe and illustrate the chief structures snperindooed 
in Sedimentary rocks after their formation. 

8. Describe briefly the geological structure of any district 
with which you are acquainted in Queensland or elsewnere, and 
state what rocks are represented and what has been their mode 
of origin. 



GEOLOGY. 

(Papkb II.) 

Ibth Decemher^^2 to 5 p,m» 

1. What is the nature of the following fossils, and of what 
geological horizons are they specially characteristic: — AsUro- 
phylltUs, Agnostus, Udiclites^ Pecten i4slandicus, Iguancdon^ 
Musk Skeept VaUrteuliUs, Pentacrinus^ FenesUlla, Pterichtkys, 
DiplograptuSf Orthoeerasf 

2. On the evidence of what fossils would you rely for classing 
systems of rocks respectively as Silurian, Cretaceous and Eocene? 

3. Summarise our present knowledge of the Geological 
Antiquity of Man. 

4. Mention any ten fossils each of which ranges through a 
number of geological formations, and ten others, each of which 
is restricted to some special geological formation. 

5. What does the Nebular Hypothesis teach as to the early 
conditions of the globe? 

6. What are the following?, in what geological formations are 
they represented, and what is their range in geological time — 
Foraminfera, Radiolaria^ Corals, Trilobites, Brachiopoda, Ptero* 
poda, Ichthyosanria, Demosauria? 

7. Mention any fossils whose remains contribute to form 
respectively— (i.) Limestones, and (ii.) siliceous rocks, such as 
flints, &c. 

8. Review the development of plant life upon the earth in 
past geological time. 



EUCLID. 



15th December— 9'SO a.m. to 12*30 p.m. 

1. In the first proposition of the First Book of Euclid, it \b 
assumed that the circles intersect. Do you think this assumption 
a fair one ? Give your reasons. 

2. If from the ends of a side of a triangle two straight lines 
be dra^'n to a point within the triangle, these two straight lines 
shall be together less than the sum of the other two sides of the 
triangle, but they shall contain a greater angle. 

3. A, B, C, D are fixed points, and P is a point which moves 
so that the sum of the areas of the triangle, PAB, PCD remains 
constant.' Prove that the locus of P is, in general, one or more 
straight lines, and point out an exceptional case. 

4. The square on the hypothenase of a right-anffled triangle 
is equal to the sum of the squares on the other two sides. 

Prove this proposition, and also show from the figure that 
either of the smaller squares is less than the sum of the other two 
squares by double of one of the rectangles into which the largest 
square is divided. 

5. Produce a given straight line so that the rectangle con- 
tained by the whole line thus produced, and the part of it pro- 
duced, may be equal to a given square. 

6. Draw a tangent to a given circle from a given point either 
without the circle or upon the circumference. 



7. If the chord of contact for the two tangenta Ati 
circle from A passes through the point B, thcip ^ 
tangents from B passes through A. Prove tbia 
case in which A and B axe both eztenud Doii 
modified theorem to suit the case inw^ 
internal. 



In 
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M. 1 f A UiiK«iit and » MJCAut \m: drawn to a drck tbrvM^ a 
|>oiiit on thft ofrotinifnrdnce, |irove that the toi^ie* brtvem tin^vi 
Hi-H tM((i.il to tliK aiiglo . i.i tho ttlt4'riiate i»«;^«tjt4 of tl>e cin::!«. 

i). DoNCtlbe a circlis fn Kuclid** ifianner, tr» tooch one aide of 
a Kiven triangle exti^mally and th** two oth^r Mde» ijmdwaHd. 

10. How many d^agmialw hat a |icnita(f«4i, and hitv tuausr ha* 
A rtHStilineal fifrtim rif n Hid<*H? 

In A ri>(riilAr |N3nta^on. if any thn.'e lines be itfkcted fniOi 
the HidfN and diA|^(»nalii, which d«» not in««t in a nnumr/a |«aot, 
provfl thnt they form nn immcelf* trian}(l<? '^ om? "t '^tb*T oif tw> 
dtffiniie Mha|H«)*. 

11. Trlan^leNand parallelftgraoiii of the nme altitude are t^.> 
one another an their bajte«f. 

12. Two equal trianglep, which hare an acgle <4 the noe 
equal to an angle of the other, hare their sides a^bont the nqnaJ 
angles reciprocally proportional. 



FRENCH. 

(Papeb it.) 
I5th December—O'^O a.m. to 12^ p.m. 

1. Translate— 

(<7) Non, vnns dis-je ; iU m'oiit fait UMrdecin lual^rr 
mes dentK. Je ne m*etois jamais mele d'etre si savant que 
cela ; et tout«s mes etudea n*fmt <^te qoe jorqu'en sixit'iDe. 
Je ne sain point snr quoi oette ima^nation lear e«t renixe : 
mais quand j'ai vu qu*k tonte force iU roulnient «joe je 
fuKte medecin, je me t\\\< re^o'n <!«• Tr-tre aox def>^n« de 
qui n appartiendra. C<»jiendant v« u« ne lanriex croire 
comment Terreur s'est r^pandnr. et de quelle fa^ua cfaacnn 
e»t endiable k me croire haHle Inimme. On nve rient 
chercber de tons cott^; e^, ^i lfr» cboi<<«» voot t«nijoat<K de 
meme, je suis d*avi<« dc m^en tenir toote la vie a U m«de- 
cine. Je tronve que c'eait le metier le roeiUeur de t4«« ; 
cir, Hoit qn*on faase bien, on srit qu'on fai««e mal, «4i **\ 
tonjours paye de m^nie M«te. Ia merhante besofn>« n« 
retombe jamais sur notre dos : et n-nM taillon* cnaitoe il 
nous plait stir 1 Vtoffe oil noos travaiik«u<. Vn oord^vnier, 
en faisant des sooliers, ne sanrcMt ^ter un moreean de coir 
qu*il n*en paie lea pots caase^ ; mais id Too peat gater un 
homme sans qn^l en ooOte rien. Les bevnes ne aont i<tiiit 

EHir nous, *-t c'est tonjoors la faote de ceini qm menrL 
nfin le bon de cette profewioo e<t qall y a panoai le* 
morts one honnetet<^, une dii«cr^tioti la {iIok jnmnde da 
tnonde ; et jamai< on n'en voit ae plaindre da iD«decin qui 
Fa tne. 

(6) Vn petit enfant de dcmze ant se Ui-wit chMir da 
haot d*an clccher, de quoi il eat la t^te. le« j«mbe« et les 
bras casMH ; et v<»us, avec je ne ^ais quel nogoent, roos 
fites q^uamwi^At il *e rele\-it «nr r*s i^ed*, et **en fat jrmer a 
U fiissette. 



2. TramJAte- 

(/«) II y a 4iuarante ans, ileuv nK-lie? d'une UinxiK extrs- 
onlinaire Mgnalaient de loin Tecoeil I>oavrfif anx fOi^'ante 
de rOcean. CVtaient deux pmntes vertkalee^, aig^ij*« et 
lecourb^s, se tonchant nresrjue par le Hcmnvt. On croyit 
voir sortir de la mer les deax defenses d'an <rl<rphant 
en^loutL Setdentent cVtaient les dt^fenses, haotes oimme 
tieti tinins d*un ele;Jiant grand oomme une m<inta3^e. C«« 
rleiix tours naturellea de 1 obscure \iUe des m<instreK ne 
laissaient entre elleb qa*un etmit ]iMage oh ae mait la 
lame. Ce |>assa$(e, Uxtueux et ayant dan«^ ca l4«nin>«ar 
plusieurs eouden, resriemblAit .% un tr<*n<>iu de rue entre 
deux murs. On nommait ce4 niciMM jnmell*^ lei denx 
Douvres. 11 y avait la grande iVmvre k\ la i^^ite 
Dou\Te; Tune avait m>ixante piedii de haut, I'autrv 
quarante. Le va-et-vitnt de la vague a fin! par dnnn^r 
un trait de scie dans la baw «le om touns et le riolent 
coup d'equinoxe du 26 Octobre 1859 en a ren«erse une. 
Celle qui reste, la {letite, ext trooquee et fru&te. 

(6) Le ciel etoile est une vision de ruies, de balaackra 
et de contre-poids. C'est la cootemplatioa soprgme, 
double de la supreme mutation. Cest tonte la r^ite, 
plus toute Tabstraction. Rien au delic On ae sent prisw 
On est k la discretion de oeite ombre. Pas d'evaaioti 
possible. On se voit dans reogrenage, on ait partie 
int^grante d*un Tout i^^iorv, on sent Imcmmn qoVxi a ea 
soi fratemiser mystenensement avec an inconnn qnV^i a 
hors de soi. . Ceci est Tannonoe sublime de la OMrt. 
Quelle angoisse et en m^me temp«i quel rariaaement ! 
Adherer k Tinfini, etre ament^ i«ar cette adherence a 
H'attribner k foi-menie une immortalite nece»«aire, qui aait ? 
une etendte pocMible, sentir dans le firodigir'ax f^A de c« 
dc^luge de vie universelle rt»|iiniatret*- insaboccrvil/e da 
nioi ! regarder lei« astre:!* et dire : je suis one ame atmint; 
-vtiat! regarder rolMcurile et dire: je tnia an ablme 
com me tui ! 



dan*- 1ma3«»M>e | 

iK«Qftt:Ile^ t^iifTi* toa&cs frakiira 

Tair de* cm de bamiVDoe. LVtitr 

f«rte aaz oiaeMi 

des harrrndtSietL L«« tb y T w e a de* »}: 

d^i^cheaxuB*' crmx, cnattendaBt lea 

Le bnan ei le >cJi fa 

s:4'na5t |4m ie |«iit : ammae jw*e d« 

ksi Bjaginfitffnci&t 

la va><e beasUf uaiv^nc*!le : 

*lxD^ Tzne tarn £bD]«deL 

t'&pjarpraaeBt lea t<r«ta de 

mdbief rtaJent dei» 

LVuskJoe <<ait fuaae dn 

bLCird nwuetnm t dw 



cttootaosor 




4«f BAaia lev rut* de 
d«* p f ia c e» habile^ 
de cellea qui rcot ]iar 
le ooKJncBORDeDt. 
el par lea aifairea, embarrasKf 
Greca. il leor iailait 



m'etait paa da nombte 



Akmir lea |ienp3«, et (fi 
ila elaaeat obliprs de ~ 



lea 

■ 
de 



icwriir lea 



k chaqne 




lea botrmn de la 



<^< n bV a poist d*Etai qui 
d*Gzipe cocqo^te que cdui qui eat 
fiTotre civile. T^.sit le wauodcy ■ 

labwiear. r devieiit toldat : et, ka a ti iie par la paix, lea 
forces soot nrasies c^ Etal a de cnMa arsataf^ea sor lea 
aotres V^ o'oot goire que des c rtc yeaa. Pail l e wa » dana 
le« granres dvi^^ fl se fcnne Mcveat de giaads hntamfla, 
laioe q'ue, -iaaa la o-vfa^iea, ceax qm <naiit da meiite ae 
f<^t >i<ar. chaeoB ee place et «4 Bet a aoa rang; ao Bea 
que, dans lea antres temps, oai eat place, et on Test 
iraqi>e Umjaon de travef^ 



t^'t L'amoor-pro^vf::. Tjad «ir 
traB*^t«ine en taat de Baaien* et a^ par dca pviociplflB 
^i cuctrarresi. qull n- s* |<«te a sacnScr noire tee poor 
l>iiK«ar de Dr<re etre ; et t^ e^ le '^x* qoe ikni« faiaoiis 
dv nr0i*-tutuarfi^ q^ie iL02» o^Mrsuo* a oeaserde vivre par 
<«n iitoJinct lialurvl et •4wccr qui fait que noos nons 
ain3'jn« plu* que notre vie 



COXSTITUTIOXAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
15/4 Drceuibrr—Q'liO 4t.m«. to 12-30 /r.ii. 

S-^ m'»n tif*.* £ii;ifT t9*ti^'*»s tre i" ?*? «aairvmL) 

1. What U the hi«i<inca2 inteiv&t of T>cila<'« ** Gemania ? "* 

2. Give^ a «h<irt account of EnglWh political instatatiooa 
before the Xt-mnan C<nqaest. 

evils 



S. '* Tbe Xormaa Cmqn«i4 «a« the avertcr of greater 
evea to the Saxons tSem«e]ves than it u^ic>d.* 

Explain. 

4. Sketch the hiatorv cf Vill* isw^-* . 



\ '" From the be^innii^ our lav Iul> bevn bo respecter of 
I^Trons.** 

Explain. 

^ Ex|4ain the iui|iortanoe of the Star Chamber, and aketeh 
ita history. 

7. Trace tbe growth of rertesentative in^totioiia in England 

u. lar*. 

S. ** In England (in the time of the Stoaria) the myal power 
was the aggressor.** 

Examine this statement. 

9. Explain the importance of tbe Motiny Act and the 
A |*propriatioo Act ( 1(90 u 

la Exphun shortly the m«it intere#tiBg featnrea ti the Act 
of Settlemf nL 

11. Explain the impoctanoe of the Refora Act of 1832. 

12. "It has been our happiaeas to onmbiae the ayston of 
local distribotioo of iiower in matters of local impottaiwe with 
the system of oentrafUatioa of power in laatters of iaiperial and 
orwinxaiwealth policy. "* 

ExpUia thk^ statement, showing the vafa» of local aelf-. 
goreraolinit. 



EXAMINATION FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896. 

QEOGRAPHT. 
ISM Deeember— 9-30 to i230. 



tmttaH: 

i. (o| Nmh*— (i.) SU se»porlB or river-ports of Qaeeno- 
IiiKd. anrUi of Towasville; (ii.) six riven in 
thebuinurtlinFitzroyi (lil.) six Queen EUnd 
towns farthec weHt than the rulvav" extend ; 
(iv.) BIS (Jueensland goldfleldi. 

{t) Eiolnaive of augar cane, what agricultural or 
horticultural food prodocta are cultivated in 
QuMiisland ? Nome tlip localities where they 
are emivn, refjioctivcly ; and ivrite brief notes 
oil the triuJe in them. 



i. Write uhort notes up«ti— 

Tha Great Barrier Reel of Aid 

The Great Dividing Range of 

The Murray River Bj-stem. 

The atriking diSerence between Aiiatralla and the 






■if native plants 
wealth and |»piitatinD 



>f the Britiah lalandx, showing 
and naming-Milford Haven, 
luwiioDk (jie lKid River, Liindonderry, the 
nuina, Lnch Ken, Stonehanije, Bath, the Erne 
,-, the Vale of Avoeo. 

la havt a 4lieft (u iiiel/, ami loU lit lnrgc nJ the 



e the groupa ol island* included under the 
■ames MicnmeHia, Melanesia, and Polynesia, 
eapectively. 



0. (a) What ate thi 

(t) Name the lo' 
If) Place dota U 



mother of — Buluwayi 

J, Delasoa Bay, Mi 

Natal, and Cape Towu ; and 



r abont New Caledonia, 



■ta of the Britixh West India 

the Ganges Valley, 
ixent the unaitiona relatively t 
Pretoria.,fohanne! 



iirg, Delasoa Bay, 

■ • 1, and Cape TnwL , 

what places they stand for. 



thedi 



W I. Locate the following places, and atate briefly fur what 

••cb !• nited— St. Helietv, Galle, Simla, Surat, Toronto, 
lUuh^, BarbadoH. 

U K Ktme the agricultural exports of Irelnnd, and the 

In"" lad diafcricts directly concerned with them MvorollT ; 
and airne alao tho towns and diatriots employed in the 
wadlen toanufacturing industry in Scotland, and in the ooal 
tzada in England. 

U> Toul Hulanrn Uaika, 



ARITHMETIC. 
15 fh December — 2 to 5. 

,* All the deuila ot the work miist be f^vsa, and each am 
ahould b« indicated plainly. 

■aiBUB lUrto. 

I I. U) SuppoK two muka aet up on a plain, Ihroi 

four hundred yards apart, and ao that 
can be aeen from the other. Show how 
mensare the distance between them wit 



<«) If (he ndiu* of a ci 
••( the aide of a 

in the. circle, to 



cle ia two (eet, Kud the length 
equilateral triangle inscribed 
Lbree derimal placeH. 



e diameter of a circle ia the 

(i.) The area of the circle; 
(ii.) The area of the aquam described about the 

{■ii.) The area cf the aqnnre inscribed In the circle? 



:i. If the wa 
il03 3a. Cd.. in » 
amount t.i il70 Ii 



e> of 11 labourers for 16 weekt ia 

lat time will the wages of l» laliuuren 
, Gd, Bt the same rate i«r WMk ! 
'o U trorkrd Iji (** UnUarp Method, and proitd fry (fte 
0/ the CumjjoHwi Rule o/ Three] 

(n) f^how that 3 : 4 :: 5 : G is nob true. Form (our 
proportions by changing each of these terma 



Qf 



6. Find the amount of a bill dne in 18 montha, If the 
discount on it, reckoabg simple interest M S per cent, twr 
annum, is 1:37 VH. 



n income tai at the i 



>. bo invested in 1 per cent, stock at 13 

an income of .£312, after deducting; 
te of 6d. in the pound! 



8. A log lies across a creek, with 3 feet of its length on S 
this side, J of its length ocroes the bed of the creek, and 1 on 
the other bank. What is iU length? 

9. Apples ore bought at two a-penny, and aa many more IS 
at three a-penny. How mnch ia gained or loat per cent, by 

Klling tbfin at five for twopeac«I 

10. If the gain ia H of the selling price, IS 

(u| What is the ratio of the cost t>rice to thtj 

selling price I 
{b] What ia the ratio of the cost iirica to a selling 

prioe half oa much again at the fintt selling 

(«) What ia the gain per cent, at each wiling price! 



11. Simplify— 



r - ■/! - ( 



yrTTx 

eitracting a square n 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 
I6th Deeember—QSO to 12-30. 

Uaximnnt Uarka. 

1. Explain — Accidence, lyntax, paning, anolyiia of IS 
aentencea, compoaition; aentenoe, diphthong, etymology, 

declension, root. 

2. Analyae — Becauoe half-a-diaen gratAoppen under a 21 
fem make the field rinjjwith their importunate chink, whilst 
thouaands of great cattle, rcpoicd beneath the shadow uf the 
British oak, chew the cud and are sjlent, do not imagine that 
thole who luakn the noise are the only inhabitants of the field, 
that they are many in number, or that they are other than 
the little, ahrivelled, meagre, hnpping, though loud snd 
troublesome iniect) <if the hour. 



italics in the passage in question 21 



I. Parse the word> 
number 2 above. 

[Do not quote inntlax rWes.) 

i. Tell theetorf of the "MByBDWer,"arHaBnaChartk, I 
The Cruaades, briefly in your own wotda. 

[The exereUe ihoHld iHWum afunit a page of tnnir paper. 

te third of the marti fomlitanee of Uoty. Om third /or 

..jHpotUion. Tht other third of the narks to be attoiced 

aeconlini/ to the nmmnuir, Ikr tpelling, and the nealnett of the 
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8. If a tangent and a Hecaut be drawn to a circle through a 
point on the circnniferance, prove that the angles br tween them 
are equal to the angle* i.i the alternate Hegineutd of the circle. 

i). D^cribe a circle, in Eiiclid*« manner, to touch one side of 
a given triangle externally and the two other t>ideH produced. 

10. How many d*agonaUi has a i^ntagon, and how many has 
a rectilineal fifrure of n RidcR ? 

In a regular {lentagon. if any three lines be selected fix>m 
the Midet* ana diagonals, which do not meet in a common ])oint, 
prove that they form an isosceles triangle of one or other of two 
definite shai)eji. 

11. Triangles and |)arallelogranis of the same altitude are to 
one another as their bases. 

12. Two equal triangles, which have an angle of the one 
eqaal to an angle of the other, have their sides about the equal 
angles reciprocally proportional. 



FRENCH. 

(P.%PER II.) 

15M December—0"^0 a.m. to 12Z0 p.m, 

1. Translate— 

(a) Non, vous dis-je ; \U m'ont fait medecin malgre 
mes dents. Je ne mVtois jamais m^le d'etre si savant que 
cela; et tout^ mes etudes n\>nt et<* que jufqu'en sixi^me. 
•le ne sais point sur quoi cette imagination leur est venue ; 
mais quand j ai vu quTi toute f«)rce ils vouloient que je 
fuRse medecin, je mo suis n^solu de I'etre aux depens de 
qui il appartiendra. CVjiendnnt viiis ne Kaurtex croire 
comment Terreur s'est repandue, et <le quelle fa^n chacun 
e»t endiable k me croire habile liomme. On me vient 
chercher de tons cAten; e^, si 1(^ chones vont toujouts de 
meme, je suis d^avi^f do nren tenir toute la vie k la mede- 
cine. Je tronve que c'est le metier le meilleur de tou-* ; 
c ir, Hoit qn'on fasse bien, on srjt qu'on fasse mnl, on i st 
toujours paye de mdme sorte. Lh meohante besc«gne ne 
retombe jamais sur notre dos ; et nous taillon<i coniine il 
nous plait sur 1 Vtoffe oil nous travailhmii. Un cordonnier, 
en faisant des sotiliers, ne sanroit ^Ater un morceau de cuir 
qu'il n*en paie les {wts oa8S<^A ; mais ici Ton \ye\\t gilter un 
homme sans quMl en coAte rien. Les bevnes ne sont |»oint 

Siour nous, et c'est toujours la faute de celui qui meurt. 
2nfin le bon de cette imifession o<t qu'il y a parmi les 
morts une honnetete, ime discretion la plus grande du 
monde ; et jamais on n*en voit se plainclre du medecin qui 
I'a tne. 

(6) Un iietit enfant de douzc ans se laitsit choir du 
haut d'un clccher, de quoi il eut la t^te, les jambe« et les 
bras casse^ ; et vous, avec je ne hais quel onguent, vous 
fites q'uauKMiUH il se relevit sur sps piedn, et x'en fut jouer K 
1h f«Msette. 

2. TransUte— 

(it) II y a quarsnte ans, deux rociiej* d'une forme extra- 
ordinaire signalaient de loin I'ecueil Douvres aux )>aHiants 
de rOcean. CVtaient deux iNuntes verticales, aigiiea ut 
lecourb^es, se touchant nrewjue par le scmmet. On croyit 
voir sortir de la mer les deux defenses d'un elephant 
englquti. Seidement cVtaient les defenses, hautes comme 
ties tours, d'un eleohant grand ctmime une montagne. Ces 
deux tours naturelles de I'obMcure ville dos monstres ne 
laissaient entre elleb qu'un etroit passage oti se mait la 
lame. Ce passage, tortueux et ayant dauM sa longueur 
plu<9ieurs coudes, ressenibtait a un tron^ou de me entre 
deux murs. On nonunait ces roches jumelle^ le-i deux 
Douvres. 11 y avait la grande Douvre et la iK-tite 
Douvre ; Tune avait soixante pie<ls de haut, I'autn* 
quarante. Le va-et-vitnt de la vague a fini par donner 
un trait de scie dana la liase de ces tours, et le violent 
coup d'equinoxe du 20 Octobre 185U en a renverst^ une, 
Celle qui reste, la ix^tite, est tnmqutk^ et fruste. 

(6) Le ciel etoiy est une vision de rr^ues, de balanciers 
et de contre-poids. C'est la contemplation supreme, 
double do la supreme m^itation. C'est toute la reality, 
plus toute TabstractioD. Rien au delk. On se sent ))ri8. 
On est k la discretion de cette ombre. Pas d'evasion 
pCAsible. On se voit dans I'engrenage, on est partio 
mUgrante d'un Tont ignore, on sont I'inconnu qu'on a en 
soi fratemiser mysteneusi*ment avec un inconnu (lu'on a 
hors de soi. , Ceci est I'annonce sublime de la niort. 
Qaelle angoisse et en mdme temps quel ravissement ! 
Adherer h I'infini, etre amene par cette adherence K 
s'attribner k 8oi-menie une immortalite necexsaire, qui salt? 
une eternity iioe.4iblo, sentir dans le prodigieux flot de ce 
ddluge de vie universelle ropini/ltrete insubmersib!e du 
nioi ! regarder leu aHtre.<4 et dir<' : je suis une ame comme 
- V4IUH ! regarder TolMcurile et dire : je suis un ablme 
comme tui ! 



(c) Le printemps jetait tout son ar^^nt et tout son or 
dans 1 'immense |>anier i)erce des bois. Les pousses 
nouvelle.i etaient toutea fraiches vertes. On entendait en 
I'lir des oris de bienvenue. L'ete hospitaller ouvrait sa 
ix)rte aux oiseaux lointains. C'etait I'instant de I'arriv^ 
des hinmdelles. Les thyrses des aj(mc< bordaient les talus 
des chemins creux, en attendant les thvrves des aub^pines. 
Le beau et le joli fais.<iient bon voisinage; le grand ne 
genait pas le f letit ; aucune note du concert ne se perdait ; 
les magnificences microscopiques etaient k leur plan dans 
la vaste beaute universelle; on distinguait tout oonnme 
tlans une eau limpide. Les joubarbes en floraison 
emi>.')urpraient les toits de chanme. Les travailleuses dea 
rucnes etaient dehors. L'abeille etait k la besogne. 
L'etendue etait pleine du murmure des mers et da 
bourdonuement des inouches. 

3. Translate— 

[n) Mais les roin de Macedoine Etaient ordinairement 
des princes habile^. Leur monarchic n'^tait pas du nombre 
de celles qui vont (lar une esp^ce d'allure donn^ dMis 
le commencement. Continuellement instniits par les perils 
et par les affaires, embarrasses dans tons los d^mSles des 
Grecs, il leur fnllait f^agner les pnncipaux dea villes, 
^blouir les [lenples, et diviser ou reunir les int^rets ; enfia 
ils etaient obliged de payer de leur personne k chaque 
instant. 

{h) II n'y a ))oint d'Etat qui menace si fort les autres 
d'une corqu^te que cehii qui est dans les horreurs de la 
guerre civile. Tout le monde, noble, bourgeois, artisan, 
labouieur, y devient soldat; et, lorsque par la paix, lee 
forces sont reunies, cet Etat a de grands avantages sur lea 
autres, qui n'ont gu^re que des citoyens. D'ailleurs, dans 
les guerres civiles, il se formo souvent de grands hommes, 
|iarce (pie, dans la confu:<ion, ceux qui ont du m^rite ae 
font jotir, chacun te place et h3 met k son rang ; au lieu 
que, dans les autres tern (is, on est place, et on Test 
presque toujours de travers. 

(r) L'amour-propre, I'amour Je noire conservation, se 
transforms en tant de mani^res et a^it par des principles 
A contraires, qu'il mau {.orte a sacrifier notre dtre ^M>ar 
Tsmour de notre etre; et tel est le (Mh (|ue nou^ faisona 
de nouM-niemeK, (pie r.ous cousentons h cesser de vivre par 
un iuKtiiict naturt-1 et (»bi»cur (pii fait (|ue notis noti^ 
aimons pluii (pie notre vie meme. 



CONSTITUTIOXAL HISTORY OF ENaLA^ND. 
loth Decemhei" — ^9*80 a.m. to 12*30 /).iit. 

I A'«*< ii}nrt tha:t KlcHT ijufgtiong are to ht ansKtrcdJ) 

1. What is the historical interest of T:icitu.s's " Germania? " 

2. Give a short account of English political institutiona 
before the Norman Conquest. 

.3. ** The Norman Conquest wsh the averter of greater evils 
even to the Saxon« t'»eni"«clves than it inflicted." 

Explain. 

4. Sketch the history of Vill« iiin^"-. 



r». " From the beginning our law has been no respecter of 
l)erconp. " 

Explain. 

(). Explain the inq>ortance of the Star Chamber, and sketch 
its historv. 

7. Trace the growth of representative institutions in England 
to 12yr). 

S. *' In England (in the time of the Stuarts) the royal power 
was the aggressor. " 

Examine this Mtatoment. 

U. Explain the importance of the Mutiny Act and the 
Appropriation Act (1G90). 

10. Explain shortly the most interesting features 6f the Act 
of Settlement. 

11. Explain the importance of the Reform Act of 1832. 

12. '*It has been our hapinness to combine the system of 
local distribution of power in matters of local importance with 
the system of centraiiHation of power in matters of imperial and 
commonwealth policy.'' 

Explain this statement, showing the value of local self*, 
govemnrent. 
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Maximum Murks. 

8 5. (a) Correct the following sentences, and give your 

reasons : — 

Should he come and then goes home I shall go 
with him. 

We never doubted that water flowed downwanl. 

Each passenger must show their ticket. 

6 (h) Correct the following quotations : — 

'*An officer on European and on Indian service 
are in very different situations." — Std. Smith. 

** Homer had the greatest invention of any writer 
whatever. "— Fopk. 

** One species of bread, of coarse quality, was only 
allowed to be baked.**— Alison. 

6 (<;) ReconHtruct the following sentence so that it shall 

be intelligible, and that there shall be no 
doubt as to its meaning :— 

A lady told her daughter that she must take care 
that all she did was creditable to her and her 
family. 

6 {d) Punctuate — The bov said the teacher solemnly 

declared himself to be innocent I know 
nothing about the matter. 

24 6.— Wild is thy lay and loud, 

Far in the downy cloud ; 

Jjove cives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou joumeyinf|[ ? 

Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 

The Sky-lark,-^ AUK& HOGO. 



" Wild is thy lay and 
WhyisitcaUed**wnd"? 



loud.** What doM "Iiy 




" Far in the downv cloud.'* What is it that u " iv Ift 
the downy cloud '* ? Why is the doud called " downj^T 

'' Love gives it energ}'.** What does the pranoiUi ''ll* 
stand for ? What does ' * energy " mean ? 

** Love gave it birth.** Explain how Jove gives tt 
and gave it birth. Why are the verbs not both ^'ffi 
both "gave**? 

**Thy dewy wing.** Why "dewy**? 

'* Where art thou journeying?*' Whj doca the poi* 
think it needful to ask this question ? What ii tiM 
to it? Is the use of ** where** in this quettion as 
matically correct as in the question " Whera ^* 
dwelling ** ? Explain. 

What does the poet mean that we should 
and learn by the statements made in the laat 
stanza? 



7. (a) Write the plural of —Valley, deer, swiae^ 
genius, species. 



(b) Distinguish in meaning between— Brathon 
brethren, older and elder, pennies and 



>• ij 




a Ai 



(?) Form sentences two or three lines long^ 

taining one of the following words : — Bimntng 
(as a verb), running (as a nonn]^ mnning (■■ 
an adjective), diverge, meUow, ntonl. 



Total Maxteni 



Priee 2$. 6d.] 



By Authority i Edxvkd G^bsoobt, Gh>Temment Printer, WiUiftm street, Brisbane. 
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TWENTY-SECOND REPORT OF THE SECRETARY FOR PDBLIC 
INSTRUCTION IN QUEENSLAND, BEING THE REPORT FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1897. 



To His Excellency The Right Honourable Charles Wallace Alexander Napier, 
Baron Lamington of Lamington, in the county of Lanark, in the Peerage 
of the United Kingdom, Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished 
Order of St. Michael and St. George, Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Colony of Queensland and its Dependencies. 

My Lord, — I have the honour to submit to Your Excellency the Report of 
the Department of Public Instruction for the year 1897. 

GENERAL. 

1. This Report with its Appendices deals with the educational work carried contenu. 
on under the provisions of " The State Education Act of 1875." It also contains 
certain particulars respecting State aid to the following : — Secondary education in 

the form of grants to grammar schools, scholarships and bursaries to grammar 
schools, bursaries to the Agricultural College, and exhibitions to Universities ; The 
Museum ; and the Orphanages. 

2. The Revised Regulations of the Department came into force on the 1st ||^*«^^j^^ 
July, 1897: As half the year had lapsed, the papers for the December examinations 

were set in accordance with the standards in force in 1896. 

3. Up to the end of the year 1897 the remuneration of a head teacher in a ^{"^^nlThS?* 
State school comprised two distinct items — namely, {a) " salary" determined by his^^^^^JJ**"*^^* 
dassification as a teacher, and (ft) "additional emoluments" according to the class 

of his school. Prom 1st January, 1898, the remuneration will be a single payment 
determined by the class of his school. The effect of this change will be to simplify 
the operations of the Department, to give uniform pay for the same work and 
responsibility, and to x'aise in most cases the income of the more poorly paid head 
teachers. No head teacher will suffer any diminution of income. 

4. Under the financial stress of 1893 the special allowances, to* which certain 2»«^^^^ ^^ 
assistant teachers were entitled under Regulation 57, were reduced by one-third j^SSiit 
from 1st July, 1893. Of that reduction, one-half was restored from 1st July, 1896, ^•^^^SSJ!???.' 
and the other half will be restored from 1st January, 1898. 

6, The mode of awarding scholarships which had been in operation for the ^gj^*g,„ ^^ 
last three years gave little general satisfaction. On my recommendation thejjj^^**^ 
Government approved of a change which is designed to secure these important •<^^**^*^*p*' 
ends : that only children of ability above the ordinary should get scholarships ; that 
the holder of a scholarship should be free to attend whatever school best suited his 
circumstances ; that those living at a distance from a grammar school, and whose 
parents are unable through lack of means to board them from home, should get 
some additional help ; and, lastly, that some encouragement should be given to 
students at the Agricultural College. 

Accordingly, instead of granting 128 scholarships awarded at specified 
schools, as had been the practice, the money voted by Parliament for scholarships 
was made available for {a) 36 scholarships, entitling the holder to free education 
at any grammar school; (b) 8 bursaries, entitling the holders to free education at a 
grammar school and an allowance for board not exceeding £30 per annum ; {c) 4 
bursaries entitling the holders to free board and instruction as resident students iit 



i 
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the Gratton Agricultural College. The scholarships aud bui-saries are tenable for 1 
three years. The grammar school bursaries have been awarded to those candidates ' 
only who must necessarily board away I'rom home in order to attend a grammar 
school, and whose parents have not the means to pay for their board. The Agri- 
cultural College bursaries have been awarded to candidates between sixteen and 
eighteen years of age who passed the examination and produced medical certificates 
of sound constitution and good health. 

^, 6. " Tfie State Edticiition Aci Amendment Act of 1S97," recently passed, 

gives power to add to the curriculum in the State schools, and Regulations are now 
being prepared to give effect to the Ant. It is proposed to extend the field of 
instruction in the two highest classes, but mainly in the highest or sixth class, by 
adding Euclid and algebra, a branch of science, the study of an English classic, and 
a fuller course of English history. 

7. Three new State schools were opened in 1897 — namely. Apple-tree Creek 
in the Isis Scrub, Mirani in the Mackay district, and Springside near Pittsworth. 
Each of these superseded a provisional school. The State school at Redbank, which 
was closed in 1891 on account of insufficient attendance, was reopened in September, 
At the end of the year three more new State schools were ready to be opened — 
namely, Jericho on the Central Railway, Mossman River to the north of Port 
Douglas, and Sellheim near Charters Towers. 

8. One unclassified State school — Copperfield, near Clermont — was closed on J 
account of small attendance. 

*i 9. Thirty-one new provisional schools were opened during the year, situate 

as follow : — In Moreton District : Cross Roads, Durundur, Eudlo, Maleny ; itfl 
Darling Downs and Western Districts : Cooper's Creek, Domville, Dry Paddock,! 
Eromanga, Kogan, Nobby, Paddock Swamp, Punch's Creek, Strathane, "Wheatvale; | 
in "Wide Bay and Burnett Districts : Boolboonda, Imbil, Margoo, Miriam Vale, 
Pinbarren, Taabinga Village, Underban; in the Central Districts: Boundary, 
Coowonga, Gindie, Plane Creek, Proserpine Lower, Theresa Creek ; in the I 
Northern Districts : Ayton, Hughenden North, Mackinlay, and Mulgrave. In 
addition to these, provisional schools were reopened at Atherton and Nebo, the latter I 
having formerly been a State school. 

10. Four provisional schools were closed on account of insufficient attendance 
— namely, the schools at Hoi-n Island in Torres Straits, Limestone near Maytown, 
Morinish near Kockhampton, and Tipton near Dalby. 

11. Besides the numerous small repairs and additions to school fm-nitm-e, 
important additions, repairs, and improvements were made at 116 existing State J 
schools, involving an expenditure of £20,762 4s. lid., of which £2,483 178. lOd. I 
was subscribed locally. Particulars respecting each of these works are given in ' 
Table I, appended to this Report. 

12. The amount of accommodation in the State schools of the colony was 
K. increased by 19,201 square feet during the year 1897. Of this increase 2,921 square 

feet was furnished by new schools, and 16,280 square feet by additions to existing 
schools. Allowing 8 square feet of floor space for each child, provision was made, 
for an increase of 2,400 pupils. The actual increase in the average attendance at 
the State schools was 4,69^. 

13. At the cud of the year the total floor space in the State schools was 
"■481,677 square feet, exclusive of verandas; and allowing 8 square for each child, 

the accommodation was enough for 60,209 pupils. The average attendance at those 
schools for the year 1897 was 50,679. 

14. Thirty applications for the establishment of new State schools were 
received and dealt with. At the end of the year 20 of those applications had been 
approved, and preliminary action taken ; 5 applications were not approved ; and, in 
the case of the other 5, action was postponed pending further information. Par- 
ticulars respecting each of these applications are given in Table H, appended to this 
Report. 
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15. Seventy-nine applications for the establishment of new provisional schools |^^f.''°p';„« 
were received and' dealt witli. At the end of the year 39 of these applications had tw. 
been approved and preliminary action taken to establish the schools ; 9 of the 
applications were not approved, and 31 were in abeyance pending further inf onnatioa. 

The action taken with regard to each of these applications is specified in Table H, 
appended to this Report. 

SCHOOLS IN OPERATION IN 1897. 

16. At the end of the year there were in operation 791 schools, comprising »umi«r^^^^ 
388 Stat*, 399 provisional, and* 4, special schools. The last include the Reformatory ^a" ii»,««, 
school for boys at Lytton, and the schools for aboriginals at Myora, near Dunwich, 
Deebing Creek, near Ipswich, and Murray Island in Torres Straits. There was a 

net increase of 28 schools for the year. 

17. The total number of schools open during some part of the year was 797. ii«TinBtt.,«r. 

at the end of the year, and compares it with that of the previous year : — 


..«o, «„.,.. 


"■—"'-'- 


iwr. 


-■=■■- i 


■MaBohool*- 

n. Z '.'.'. Z Z Z Z. 
m. 

IT. 

Ti. Z Z Z Z Z. Z Z Z. 

vn 

Tm „ ... 

trtnitionil—Ordiminf Schooti— 

ri. z. z. .,: z z z. z. z 

yuU-tinic 

Half-tiniB 

Sd«al« at Benevoleat Eatubliahnieiita 


Otct HOO 
601 to BOO 
401 to 600 
281 to 400 
IRl la 280 
81 to 160 
41 to 80 
ao to 40 
LenthiuiSO 

More than 20 

12 lo ao 

LeuthuilS 
,. ,. 13 


4 

14 
26 
46 
78 
188 
37 
bb 

181 
186 

33 
10 

4 


^ m 


791 


~ ^ 


At 67 of the provisional schools the average attendance was sufBcient to 
warrant the establishment of a State school. 

19. Five pairs of half-time schools were in operation during the year — Hminio» 
namely. Pikedale No. 1 and No. 2, Nellybri with Retreat, Cooper's Creek with*"'^'" 
Windorah, Slaleny with Blackall Range, and Undcrban with Margoo. 

20. Tables A, B, and C, appended to this Report, give full particulars respect- 
ing the schools in operation during the year 1897. 

ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN. 

21. For 1897 the gross enrolment was 80,710 in the State and 14,318 in the En™.™., 
provisional schools making a total of 95,028. The net enrolment (or number of 
distinct children on the rolls) w;is 85,229, showing an increase of 3,475 on the net 
enrolment for 1896. 

22. The average daily attendance was 50,679 in the State and 9,069 in the ^»'*^^j 
provisional schools — total 59,718, showing an increase of 5,432 on the average daily 
attendance for 1896. 

23. The annual returns from head teachers for the year 1897 show a total of swi«toa 
1,637 children {935 boys and 702 girls) between the ages of six and fifteen, who, ""'""'' 
though living within reach of a school, are not educated up to the standard of 
education, and are not attending any school. Of these, 878 are between the ages 

of six and twelve, and 760 are over twelve. The total number of neglected children 
80 reported is less by 66 than it was in 1896. 

24. The number of children reported as not attending school the minimum p«iw.y 
Dumber of days required by the Education Act^that is to say, 60 in the half-year — "iiaJiS! 
was 9,422 in the half-year ending June, and 7,968 in the half-year ending December. 
Comparing these numbers with the corresponding ones for 1896 we find a decrease 

of 368 defaulters in the first half-year, and 662 in the second half-year. ^^ 
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35. The average daily attendanoe was 70*1 per cent, of the net cnrohneni 
This is the highest percentage as yet recorded for the whole colony. Seven of the 
ten inspectors report a gratifying improvement in the districts they inspected, and 
notwithstanding an increase of 3,4i75 in the number of children enrolled, the 
reported number of neglected or partially-neglected children was less than in 1896- 
The remarkable improvement in the regularity of attendance is gratifying, and may 
be largely credited to the efforts of teachers. 

TEACHERS EMPLOYED. 

• 26. At the end of 1897 the total number of teachers employed was 1,826, 
an increase for the year of llO, The tabular statement following gives the numbers 
in detail : — 



STATXra OF TBACHBBS. 



3Ialet. 



Classified 
Unclassified 
Pupil-teachers ... 



... I 



463 
197 
165 



Totals ... 



825 



1897. 




1896. 


INCBBASK. 


Females. 


Total. 


Mftles. 


Females. 


TotaL 


Hales. 


Females. 


TotaL 


430 
289 
281 


893 
486 
446 


460 
197 
141 


416 
271 
230 


876 
468 
371 


3 



24 


14 
18 
51 


17 
18 
75 


1,000 


1,825 


798 


917 


1,716 


27 


88 


110 



ATerage numbe 
of pupils 
tanffht by eaoh 
teaeber. 



Number of 

teaehersin 

State and In 

provisional 

sebools 

respeotiTely. 



27 . Dividing the average daily attendance as given in Table C by the numbtt 
of teachers given in the same table, we find that during the year 1897 the average 
number of pupils taught by each teacher was 35'8 in Stiette schools, 22 in provisioiuJ 
schools, and 32*7 in all schools. The corresponding numbers for 1896 were 34*7, 
21-2, aid 316. 

28. The following is a comparative view of the number of teachers employed 
in the State and provisional schools respectively at the end of 1897 : — 



Status or Tkachess. 



ClasaiBed 
Undtiasified 
Papil-t^achers ... 



Totals 



In State Schools, 77*3 PKa cknt. 



Males. Females. 


Total. 


463 

48 

165 


430 

23 

281 


803 

71 

446 


676 


734 


1,410 



III PaoTXsioNAL Schools, 22*7 pkb dmr. 




Statotof 
teaehen. 



29. Fi'om Table F we learn that of the entire teaching staff of the colony at the 
end of 1897, 48*9 per cent, were classified, 26*6 per cent, were unclassified, and 24*5 
per cent, were pupil-teachers. The number of classified teachers in each rank and 
the number of pupil-teachers in each class at the end of the year are shown in the 
condensed statement below : — 



8kx. 



OLASSirilD TXACHEftS. 



Punl-Tjcachess. 



Male 
Female 



Totals ... 



Increase for 1897 
Decrease for 1897 



Clan 
I. 



18 
1 



19 



Class 
11. 



181 
40 



Class 
III. 



264 
889 



221 



15 



653 



Total. 



Fourth 

Clags 

(Highest). 



Thiid 
Class. 



468 
480 



893 



17 



14 
12 



26 



14 
30 



44 



22 



Second 
Class. 


First Class. 


36 
42 


60 
110 


78 


170 



34 



99 



On 
ProlMitlOB. 



41 
87 



128 



84 



'MA^ 



Promotion of 
teachers. 



Consequent 
expenditure 



30. Of the S93 classified teachers 157 received promotion in classificatio] 
18 from class to class by examination, and 189 from division to division as a rewac:^ 
for meritorious service. Of the unclassified teachers 41 received promotion' inl 
Class III. — the lowest rank of classified teachers. Of the 446 pupi] -teachers 3! 
received promotion in the ordinary course of their apprenticeship. 

31. Excluding the increments to pupil-teachers (£2,983), the 
annual expeQditure consequent on these promotions was £2,376, dating from 
July, 1897, when the financial year begins. 
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82. Fartioiilars respecting the promotions made in 
following tables : — 

PSOXOTIONB FBOX ClA88 TO CLASS BT EXAHIVATIOV. 











Increased 


Nature of Promotion. 


Males. 


Females. 


TotaL 


Expenditure 
EntaUed. 










£ 


Fiom Ckti n. to Class L 


1 





1 


12 


JfMm Ulass ilL to Class 11 




» • • 1 




10 


7 


17 


306 


Into Class IIL 




• • 1 




11 


30 


41 


390 


nan P.T. 8 to P.T. 4 




» •• 




11 


11 


22 


330 


Prom P.T. 2 to P.T. 8 




1 • • 




14 


30 


44 


440 


From P.T. 1 to P.T. 2 




1 • • 




43 


43 


86 


645 


ftom P.T. to P.T. 1 




» •• 




64 


116 


180 


1,568 


XOXAIiB •«• •■• ••• ••• 


»•• 


1 • • 


1 • • 


154 


137 


391 


3,691 



Pbokotions vboh Diyisiov to Diyisiok pob Mbbitobioxts Sbbviob. 



Nature of Promotion. 


Males. 


Pemales. 


Total. 


Increased 

Expenditure 

Entailed. 


Aom Class n. DiTision 2 to Class II. Division 1 

Jnm Class II. Diyision 3 to Class II. Division 2 

Jtam Class IIL Division 2 to Class IIL Division I 

Jiam Class HI. Division 3 to Class III. Division 2 


5 

4 

32 

10 




3 

63 

22 


5 

7 

95 

32 


£ 

60 

84 

1,140 

884 


A wX A I JO ■•• ••• ••• ••« ••• ««« ««• 


61 


88 


139 


1,668 



33. The number of teachers who left the service during the year was 111 — ^«t^e ienriee 
46 males and 66 females. The corresponding number for 1896 was 144. The tabular ° 
statement below gives the status and sex of the teachers who left in 1897 : — 



Status. 


Lkr the Service in 1897. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Ibeher, Class I 

n >» •*■•*■• ••• ••• ••• 

ff „ XXX. ... ... ..a 

Ibseher, Unclassified 

Tssflher of a Provisional School 
Papil-Teacber of the Fourth Class 
„ „ Third Class 
„ „ Second Class 
„ „ First Class 
„ on Probation 













14 
8 

18 
1 

3 
2 
4 





27 
1 

26 
1 


7 

4 





41 
4 

44 
2 

8 
9 
8 


X Ox JkJrfB ... ... ..« ... ... 


J *" 


66 


111 



34. An analysis of the reasons assigned for leavmsf the service gives the Reasons tor 

^ « . - •^ ^ ° ^ leaving tlie 

followmg results : — wrvice. 





NmiBEs OP Teachses. 




Males. 


Females. 


TotaL 


ServicM dispemed with — 

For failure to pass examinations 

For inefficient serrice 

Serrices no longer required 

For serious offences 

To follow other occupations or to perform household duties 

xw DO mttzxicu ... ... ... ... ... ,,, ,,, ,,, ,,, ,., 

On accoont of failing health 

M^M^\A ••• ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 



7 
2 
4 

23 

4 
5 


2 

4 
2 


21 

30 

7 




2 

11 

4 
4 

44 

30 

. 11 

6 


X KJ^AMjm ... •«.. ... ■•• ... ... ... ... 


45 


66 


111 
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bMo^^ot 35^ rjijj^ annual general examination of teachers throughout the colony was 

December. 1W7. held lu December, There were 46 examining centres, of which 10 were in cha^^ of 
the district inspectors and 36 in charge of the local police magistrates (or their 
deputies) assisted by school committees. The number of teachers examined was 
654, wliich was 119 more than the number examined in 1896, and includes 89 
teachers employed in Roman Catholic schools. Details of the examination are given 
in the following table : — 



Fom Projcqtion to thk Statvii op— 



it 






Fapil-Teacber of the First Class 

Second Class 
Third Class 
n „ Fourth Class 

Teacher— Class III 

)) AX* • «• , , , 

x« ••• >•• 



• » 



»> 



Totals 



Males. 






37 
63 
36 
14 
35 
50 
15 



250 



26 
50 
28 
14 
17 
5 
1 



141 



Fkmalks. 



t 



H 



95 

147 
60 
38 
88 
23 
3 



68 

105 

56 

36 

26 

2 





404 



293 



TOTAI.. 



I 

a 



134 
2iO 
96 
52 
73 
73 
18 



654 



94 
155 
84 
50 
43 
•7 
•1 



434 



Pebcjuraai 

OP 



1897. 



71-2 
73-8 
87-6 
96-2 
58-9 



ilBM. 



9i-$ 

97-2 
100 
96^ 
57*4 



* The exsminations for Clau II. and Class I. may be taken by Instalments from year to year, and generally are so taken. The p as s e s bos 
recorded are for the oompleted examinations only. 



Ohanges in tlie 
staff or 
inspeotofs. 



INSPECTION. 

36. At the beginning of the year Mr. J. J. Caine was again placed on the 
inspecting staff, and Mr. Flatt was taken from field duty to assist in the office of 
the General Inspector. In April Mr. Scott was appointed Inspector of Orphanages, 
and his place was filled by the promotion of Mr. O. Badcliffe, head teacher of the 
Breakfast Creek school. 



Sehools 
inspected. 



37. The total number of inspections made by the 10 district inspectors in the 
field (exclusive of incidental visits and special inquiries) was 828, of which 800 were 
detailed inspections. The others were supplementary inspections of schools which 
had been examined in detail at an earlier period of the year. From unavoidable 
causes 12 of the schools open at some time during the year were not inspected. 
Thirty-nine detailed inspections were made of Eoman Catholic and other schools 
not imder the control of the Department. 

The Annual General Reports of the inspectors are appended. 



On primaij. 
seoondary. and 
teehnleal 
edttoation. 



EXPENDITURE. 

38. The expenditure on Primary Education was £213,116 ITs. 2d. On 
Grammar Schools and University Education it was £14,189 3s. On Technical 
Education, the Museum, and Schools of Arts it was £7,707 2s. lOd. The whole 
sum spent on Education was £235,012 3s., being £23,249 Os. 2d. more than was 
spent in 1896. 



Compared with 39. lu thc followiog tabular statement the gross departmental expenditure 

*"• in 1897 is compared in detail with that in lb96 : — 



Branches of Expenditure. 



1. Primary Education 

2. Sobolarsbips and Exhibitions 

8. Endowments to Grammar Schools 

4. Museum and Technical Education 

5. Schoob of Arts — Q-rants in Aid 



1897. 



£ 9, d. 

218,115 17 2 

4,189 8 

10,000 

6,138 7 5 

2,568 15 5 



285,di2 8 



1806. 



£ «. d, 

192.074 17 

8,713 11 9 

10,000 

3,442 13 10 

2,532 3 



211,768 2 10 



Increase. 



£ *. d. 

21,041 2 

476 11 3 

Nil. 

1,695 IS 7 

36 15 2 



28,249 2 



u 

40. The following tabular statement gives au analysis of the increase in the ^^ 
expenditure on Primary Education alone : — 





Nature of Increaso. 








Amount 


SalAries and allowances of teacben 

Inspection 

School cleaning and incidentals 

School requisites 

Administration 

ProTinonal school buildings 


• ••« ••• ••• •«• 


• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 


9 
■ • • • • • 


••• ••• 

• •• • •• 

• • • • • • 

• • • •• • 
••• ••• 

• •• • •• 

• •• • •• 


£ #. d. 

19,284 11 11 

758 6 1 

629 7 

210 8 11 

87 4 10 

71 7 10 


Total .. 


21,041 2 



41. Of £213,116 17s. 2d., the total cost of Primary Education, £173,862 SJTdpl^^nsi 
28. 2d., must he charged to the State schools, and £39,258 16s. to the provisional •^^^^ 
sdiools. 

42. The cost of administration was £5,249 8s. 2d., or ahout 2-2 per cent, ot^^^^^^^^ 
the gross departmental expenditure. 

43. The cost of inspection was £6,669 4s. 3d., or a little under 3 per cent, of ^'^•p*^"- 
the expenditure on Primary Education alone. 

• 44. In State schools the average cost per head during the twenty-two years ggJ/SSSf/" 
ending 31st Decemher, 1897, was as follows : — 



(A) iMCLUDIlfG THK TOTAL EXPEmDITURR FOE THE TkAR IN CONNSCTIOlf WITH 


(B) Including Teachrbm' Sauuhks and Allowancks 




Statk Rchoom. 




AND Incidental Expbnditubk only. 




Based on the 


Based on the 


BaMd on the 


BaMd on the 


Based on the 


Based on the 


Year. 


Annual 


Mean Quarterly 


Average 


Annual 


Mean Quarterly 


ATerage 


1 


Enrolment. 


Enrolment. 


Daily Attendance. 


Enrolment. 


Enrolment. 


Daily Attendance. 




£ M, d. 


£ M. d. 


£ #. d. 


£ «. d. 


£ «. d. 


£ «. d. 


1876 


2 11 10 


3 4 10 


5 3 4 


1 17 11 


2 10 8 


4 8 


1877 


2 14 8i 


3 13 1 


5 6 7i 


1 17 Hi 


2 10 81 


3 13 11} 


1878 


2 15 8i 


3 14 2f 


5 9 8 


1 19 2f 


2 12 3i 


3 16 Hi 


1879 


2 16 Ik 


3 12 Hi 


5 8 Oi 


2 2 4i 


2 15 6i 


4 2 3 


1880 


2 17 U 


3 13 8i 


5 4 3i 


2 8 8i 


2 16 4f 


3 19 9i 


1881 


2 15 10 


3 13 li 


5 4 


2 3 2f 


2 16 7 


4 5i 


W8 


2 15 41 


3 18 Oi 


5 7 Si 


2 2 9f 


2 16 5i 


4 3 3i 


J8B8 


2 18 3i 


3 18 2 


5 11 9i 


1 19 7i 


2 13 


3 15 10 


W4 


2 19 2i 


3 18 3} 


5 12 2i 


1 19 5 


2 12 li 


8 14 8i 


Utt 


8 3 6i 


4 3 6i 


5 18 li 


2 4 Si 


2 18 8} 


4 8 Oi 


1886 


3 2 71 


4 1 10 


5 15 4i 


2 4 7i 


2 17 Hi 


4 2 2i 


1887 


3 1 3i 


3 19 9^ 


5 11 8 


2 4 7} 


2 18 li 


4 1 4i 


1888 


2 17 2i 


3 13 7 


5 9i 


2 4 9i 


2 17 8i 


3 18 lOi 




2 19 10 


3 17 Of 


5 6 6 


2 4 8f 


2 17 2f 


8 18 lOi 


1880 


3 1 11 


3 19 3f 


5 11 10 


2 6 3i 


2 19 3 


4 8 6} 


1891 


2 17 Hi 


3 14 Oi 


4 19 10 


2 6 2i 


2 19 1 


8 19 7i 


1892 


2 13 10} 


3 8 4i 


4 12 11 


2 7 2 


2 19 10 


4 1 8i 


1893 


2 8 7 


3 5 


4 6 7i 


2 3 5) 


2 12 7i 


8 17 6i 


1894 


2 5 3i 


2 16 5} 


3 16 5i 


2 2 10 


2 13 5 


3 12 Si 


1895 


2 2 8i 


2 15 li 


3 13 8i 


2 li 


2 11 10 


8 9 8i 


1896 


2 6 


2 11 


3 7 9i 


1 1 17 lOj 


2 7 11 


8 8 6} 


1897 


2 3 1 


2 13 Oi 


3 8 7i 


2 6 


2 9 8i 


3 4 6 



45. In provisional schools the average cost per head during the twenty-two ooet per 
years ending 31st December, 1897, was as follows : — wo^ww 



la 



piroTtoional 
MhooU. 





Based on 


the 


Based on the 


Based on the 


1 


Based en the 


Based on the 


BMedonthe 


Tear. 


Annual 


Mean Quarterly 


Average 


Year. 


Annual 


Mean Quarterly 






Enrolment. 


Enrolment. 


Daily Attendance. 


i 


Enrolment. 


Enrotanent. 


Dally Attendance. 




£ «. 


d. 


£ «. d. 


£ «. d. 


1 

1 


£ «. d. 


£ «. d. 


£ #. d. 


1876 ... 


1 11 


4 


2 3 4 


8 8 3 


i 1887 ... 


2 6 2 


8 15 1 


3 16 10} 


1877 


I 16 


9 


2 4 7i 


3 4 8 


1 1888 ... 


2 7 8} 


2 16 10} 


8 17 4i 


1878 


2 1 


li 


2 9 11 


8 12 4} 


1889 ... 


2 7 1 


2 17 10 


4 7} 


1879 


2 4 


4} 


2 16 4 


4 4 2f 


1890 ... 


2 5 lli 


2 15 9 


8 19 li 


1880 


2 1 


1} 


2 11 4i 


8 12 7f 


; 1891 ... 


2 7 7i 


2 16 6 


8 18 lOi 


1881 


2 3 


6i 


2 13 Hi 


3 17 li 


1892 ... 


3 2 7i 


8 15 li 


5 4 4} 


1882 


2 


2} 


2 10 10} 


3 18 2i 


1898 ... 


2 17 4i 


8 7 8 


4 14 8 


1883 


1 18 





2 8 8i 


3 9 9 


1894 ... 


2 14 5 


3 5 8} 


4 10 10 


1884 


1 19 


8} 


2 10 5i 


8 12 4i 


1895 ... 


2 17 6 


8 9 9} 


4 14 9i 


1888 


2 5 


4} 


2 17 5 


4 2 2i 


1896 ... 


2 18 8} 


8 8 8 


4 7 2} 


1886 


2 6 


9i 


2 16 3i 


4 Oi 1 


1897 ... 


2 14 10 


8 4 6 


4 6 6} 
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46. For all schools— State and provisional— the total expenditure on primary 
education, £213,115 17s. 2d., divided hy the average daily attendance, 69,748, gives 
£3 lis. 4d. as the average cost of each pupil in attendance all over the service. In 
1896 the average cost was £3 10s. 8f d. 

47. For all schools— State and provisional— the total expenditure on primary 
education, £213,115 17s. 2d., divided by the net enrolment, 85,229, gives £2 10s. 
as the average cost of each child who claimed the right to instruction during the 
year 1897. In 1896 the average cost was £2 6s. llf d. 

48. The local contributions towards the cost of State school buildings during 
SSSSf in?8»7. the year 1897 amounted to £9,012 2s. lid. A statement of the local subscription 

account is given in Table M, appended to this Report. 



all wmoola baaed 
on net 
enrolment. 



Local 



Candidates for 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, BURSARIES, AND EXHIBITIONS. 

49. At the Annual Examinations held in December, 1897, 62 schools sent 
up 182 boys, and 45 schools sent up 104 girls to compete for State scholarships and 
bursaries to grammar schools. Scholarships were awarded to 27 boys and 9 girls, 
and bursaries were awarded to 6 boys and 2 girls, in both cases in the order of merit. 

ajjU^^*^** ^^- ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ available bursaries to the State Agricultural College at 

college. Gratton there were only three candidates, and they all passed the examination and 

received bursaries. 



51. The total number of State scholars attending grammar schools during 

Ed?nS»7^* *^® ^^^* quarter of the year 1897 was 257, as tabulated below : — 



state acbolan in 
grammar 





Grahhar Schools roa Bots. 








Grauvar ScnooiiS for Giri^. 






Brisbane ... 






... IIG 


Brisbane 


••• ••• ••• ••• 


• • • 


... 41 


Iprwich 






... 18 


Ipswich 


••• •■• ••• ••• 


• • • 


... 7 


Bockbampton 






... 10 


Bockbampton 


• 0§ ••• ■•• ••• 


• • • 


... 4 


Maryborough 






... 19 


Maryborough 


• •• ••• ••• ••• 


• • • 


... 12 


Townsville ... 






... n2 










Toowoomba 






... 18 












Total 


• • • 


... 193 




Total 


• • • 


... 64 



Conduct and 
progress of State 
scbolars. 



Exbibitions to 
UnWersities. 



* One of tbese was a girl. 

52. With rare exceptions the quarterly reports from the heads of the 
grammar schools on the attendance, conduct, and progress of the State scholars 
were satisfactory. 

53. The usual examination for Exhibitions to Universities to be awarded to 
pupils of grammar schools was held in November, 1897, when 8 candidates presented 
themselves — 6 from Brisbane, 1 from Ipswich, 1 from Maryborough, and 1 from 
Rockhampton. To the three of these candidates who showed the highest merit 
exhibitions were awarded, 2 of the successful candidates being pupils of the Brisbane 
Boys' Grammar School and 1 a pupil of the Eockhampton Boys grammar school. 
Two of the the three had been holders of Grammar School scholarships from the 
State schools. There was no female candidate on this occassion. 

Nnmberwon by 54. Of thc 60 cxhibitions granted from the year 1878, when they were first 

Stole scholars, gg^g^^jjigj^gj^ ^q 1897, 44 havc been gained by students who had previously won 

scholarships from the State schools. 

ORPHANAGES. 

55. The vacancy caused by the death of the late Inspector, Mr. Horrocks, 
was filled by the transfer of Mr. Walter Scott from the school inspection staflF. Mr. 
Scott commenced his duties as Inspector of Orphanages in April, 1897. 

-56. The report furnished by the Inspector of Orphanages shows that at the 
end of the year 1897 there were 1,616 children under the control of the State — 
a decrease of 12 for the year. The expenditure for 1897 amounted to £22,181 19s. 8d. 
— an increase of £401 14s. 2d. on the expenditure for the preceding year. 



Inspector of 
Orpbanages. 



Beportot 
Inspector. 
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57. The distribution of the children is dhown in 


the following table : — 




Inmates. 

1 


Boarded Out. 


Hired Out, 

Apprenticed, or 

Adopted. 


At 
Hospital. 


Total. 


Biamanlina Orphanage and Receiving Depdt ... 

St. Vincent's, Kndgee 

Infants' Home, Brisbane 

Rockhampton Orphanage 

Meteor Park (Cential Railway) 

TownsTille Orphanage 

Nundah Training Home 

Holy Cross Retreat, Wooloowin 


17 

380 

8 

6 

201 

99 

23 

20 


341 

1 

• • ■ 

60 
1 . 

• •• 

• ■• 

■ • • 


169 
105 

• • • 

42 
81 
59 

• • t 

• •• 


1 

• • • 

• • s 

2 

• • • 

• • • 
■ • • 

• • • 


528 

486 

8 

110 

283 

158 

23 

20 




754 


408 


456 


8 


1,616 



Distribution of 
orphans. 



THE MUSEUM. 

58. From the Report of the Trustees of the Museum it appears that the 
number of visitors during 1897 was 61,484. Of these 45,540 attended on week- 
days and 15,944 on Sundays, This is an increase of 1,153 on the number recorded 
for 1896. The Museum was open on 316 days during the year. The total expendi- 
ture on the Museum was £951 19s. 3d., showing an increase of £168 148. 7d. on 
the expenditure for 1896. 

APPENDICES. 

59. The tables which follow this Report show in detail the operations of the 
Department during the year. 

The following is a list of the Appendices : — 

Report of the General Inspector. 

Reports of the District Inspectors. 

Examination papers given in December, 1897, to candidates for Grammar 
School Scholarships, and to teachers and pupil4eachers. 



[ls.] 



Department of Public Instruction, 
16th May, 1898. 



D. H. DALRYMPLE. 
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TaUeF. 
TliACHEBS EMPLUYKD. 












XALKS. 






rXMALES. 


« 


CUMUteation. 


EBi9loyed 

At the ead of 

1S97. 


Left the 

Servtoe 

during 1897. 


Promoted 
duriog 1897. 


Emplojed 

at the 
end of 1897. 


Left the 

Serrioe 

during 1897. 


PromotAd 
during 1887. 


Class L — 

Diyision 1 
o 

99 ** ••• ••• ••• 

99 ^ • • • ••• « •• 

Class II. — 

Diyision 1 
o 

II •* •.. ••• •.• 

II o ... ... ... 

Class III. — 

Division 1 

o 

II w ... ... ••. 

q 

99 ^ ••■ ••• ■•• 


9 

3 
6 

lie 

38 
27 

167 
69 
38 






1 



• 

1 

2 

6 





1 

6 

4 
10 

32 
10 
11 


1 



13 
12 
16 

217 
93 
79 







. 



1 

6 
3 








3 

7 

63 
22 
30 


Total Classified Teachers 


463 


9 


73 


430 


9 


126 


Unclassified... 


6 








12 





1 


Teachers in Unclassified State Schools 


42 


2 


2 


11 








Pupil Teachers :— 
Class 4 

99 ^ ••• ••■ •■• 
99^ ••• ••« ••• 
99 -A. ••« ■•• ••• 

„ {i.e., on probation) 


14 
14 
36 
60 
41 




7 
1 
3 


1 

11 

14 

1 43 

64 




12 

30 

1 42 

110 

87 





1 
6 
4 


11 

30 

48 

116 




Total Pupi l Teachers 


165 


14 


132 


281 


11 


200 


Total Teachers Evploted in State 
Schools 


676 


26 


207 


734 

1 


20 

• 


326 


Teachers Employed in Provisional 
Schools 


146 


14 


1 




266 


1 





Teachers in Benevolent and Penal 

Establishments 


3 


1 


1 

1 




1 


1 

1 





Total Teachers Employed ... 


825 


4li) 


207 


1,000 


, •«> 


326 



T. MclNTYRE, R<»gietrar. 



labls G. 

Dbuilkd Statikint of Scaoou Ofihsd darinf; the Yxax, toKether with luclt Schools as were Bsadt for 

Opbbimo ia J*NUiBT, 1898. 



LOMlltlM. 




^^^. 


Loul autonrlp- 

UomrMatnidto 

3)-lx-W. 


-- 


Kanirt). 


8t*t». 




£ *. rf. 




£ «. 


rf. 




Apple-tree Creek 


Wood ... 


S68 13 




43 9 
68 


8 



Cash > Opened 
AUowed for old buildiDg J 6-7-97. 


Mirani 


„ 


621 




76 4 
48 






Cash \ Opened 
Allowed for old building J 11-3-97. 


Eedbank 












Ke-opened 6-9-97. 


Springside 


.. 


469 16 


{ 


53"i9 

40 






Cash 1 Op«ied 
AUowed for old bailding j 1-6-97. 


Rtad^for Opening. 




f 


53 12 


6 


Cash 


Jencho Wood ... 


498 


i 


46 19 





Allowed for old building. 


MosamanEiver 


869 


1 


90 
31 16 



7 


CasL 

AUowed for land, Ao. 


SellLeim 




808 




161 12 





CmL 


Pboti»iok*l. 














Atherton 


Wood ... 


10 10 








Be-opened 1-3-07. 


Ayton 












Opened 8-3-97. 


Boolboonda 




48 17 6 








,. 22-3-97. 


Boundary 




60 








3-6-97. 


Cooper's Creek 


"„ 










9-3-97 (half-time with Win- 
dorth) 
Opened 9-8-97. 


CoowoDf^ 




60 








Cross Soadt 




46 17 6 










17-8-97. 


DomviUe 


" 












25-1-97. 


Dry Paddock 




... 










9-8-87. 


Dnnmdnr 














13-4-97. 


Eromanga .. 




46' "O 










6-7-97. 


Eudlo 




48 16 4 










6.0-97. 


Gindie 














12-11-97. 


HuKtenden North 


II 


60"*0 










18-8-97. 


Imbil 














19-7-97. 


Kogan 














4r]0.97. 


Maokinlay 


" 


50 










16-6-97. 


Maleny 














22-7-97 (half-time with Black- 














all Benge) 


Margoo 












Opened 18-1-97 (half-time with Un- 

derban) 
Opeued 25-3-97. 


Miriam Tale 




... 








Mdgra70 


60 "o 








1-3-97. 


Nebo 1 ., 


6 








„ 18-1-97 (fonnerlyState school) 


Nobby 


50 








., 15.11-97. 


Paddock Swamp 


4 2 








„ 25-1-97. 


PinbarreD „ 


49 10 








.. 31-8-97. 


Plane Creek 1 „ 


61 7 








.. 6-8-97. 


Proserpine Lower \ „ 

Punch's Creek 


50 








,. 16-8-97. 










1-2-97. 


Slral-hane „ 








„ 18-1-97. 


Taabinga Village 








„ 10-8-97. 


Theresii Creek „ 60 








„ 17-5-97. 


Undcrban ... ' „ 53 17 10 








„ 25-1-97 (half-time with 
Margoo) 


Wheatrale 47 10 9 








Opened 18-1-97. 



J. W. C. CSANB, Aeconntaat. 
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Table H. 

List, with PABTiCFiiJis, of School! in Ooxtbbx of Ebiction, op in reference to which Action was taken 

during the Year 1897. 



LooaliUei. 




Statb Schools. 
Bergen 

Boulderoombe ... 



Brandon (Lower Burdekin) 
Brassall (Ipswich) 



Wood 



»» 



tt 



»> 



Brisbane, East Brick 



Bunker's Hill (Westbpook) Wood 



Capella 

Cootharaba Boad (Gjmpie) 



Crocodile Creek, Bock, 
hampton 

Cumonju (Gin Gin) 



>t 



$9 



$t 



tt 



Danderoo (Killamey 

Branch Bailwaj) I 

Forest Hill (Gatton) . . . ' Wood 



Freshwater (Cairns) 



>« 



Golden Gate (Croydon)... 



*» 



EstimAtad 
Attendant 



35 
60 



37 
75 



336 

58 

60 
45 



35 



40 



40 



35 



85 



Oo«t» or 

Etttmmted Cott 



£ s. d. 



587 16 3 
587 



Loma 
SalMcriptloni. 



1,500 

630 

680 

530 



610 



504 



1,322 



Biracombe 



Isis North 
£olan North 



»* 



37 



585 



>f 



• I >t 



87 
52 



453 15 

707 



Mareeba 

Marian (Mackay) 
Marian Mill (Ma4*kay) . 



»» 



Wood 



135 



60 



705 



£ s. d. 



•177 



2 8 



4 8 



•40 



6 



Bemarki. 



Bef erred to district inspector for inquiry as to 
whether a State school is warranted. 

Permanence of population is too uncertain to 
warrant e8tablishment of a State school. 
Suggested to readouts thatf Provisional 
school should be opened in the meantime. 

State school buildings in course of erection. 

State school approved to supersede existing 
Provisional school. Provisional school pre- 
mises valued for State school purposes. 
Committee famished with estimated cost 
of State school buildings and invited to pay 
necessary local subscriptions. 

State school approved. Committee furnished 
with plans and estimates and invited to 
pay required local subscriptions. 

State school approved. Committee furnished 
with plans and estimates and invited to 
pay necessary local subscriptions. 

Committee furnished with estimates and advised 
of amount of local subscriptions necessary. 

Provisional school premises valued for State 
school purposes. Committee furnished 
with estimated cost of State school build- 
ings and advised of amount of local* 
subscriptions necessary. 

Prospects of the locality do not warrant the 
establishment of a State school to supersede 
the existing Provisional school. 

Committee furnished with estimated cost of 
State school buildings. Provisional school 
premises valued for State school purposes. 
Progress delayed owing to difficulty in 
obtaining a suitable site. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

State school approved to supersede existing 
Provisional school. Provisional school 
premises valued for State school purposes. 
Committee furnished with estiraatea cost 
of State school buildings and invited to 
pay the necessary local subscriptions. 

Permanence of present attendance and popula- 
tion is too uncertain to warrant the estab- 
lishment of a State school to supersede 
the existing Provisional school. Present 
building to be enlarged to accommodate 
pupils in attendance. 

State school approved to supersede existing 
Provisional school. Provisional school 
premises valued for State school purposes. 
Committee furnished with estimatea cost 
of State school buildings and invited to 
pay the necessary local subscriptions. 

State school approved to supersede existing 
Provisional school. Provisional school 
premises valued for State school purposes. 
Uommittee furnished with estimatea cost 
of State school buildings and invited to 

Say the necessary local subscriptions, 
er for State school buildings accepted. 
Buildings in course of erection. 

State school approved. Committee furnished 
with estimates and invited to pay necessary 
local subscriptions. Lands Department 
requested to ^a^e site surveyed. 

Works Department requested to furnish esti- 
mated cost of a teacher's residence. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

State school approved to supersede existing 
Provisional school. Committee furnished 
with estimates and advised of amount of 
local subscriptions required. Matters at 
present in abeyance pending conveyance 
of site to the Department. 



• Allowed for old Inaidinc and Und. 
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Table Er-eonHnued, 

List, with Pabticulabs, of Schools in Coubsx of Ebxotiok, or in reference to which aotion was taken 
. daring the Year lB97^'-€ontinued, 



LoealltlM. 



State Schools — con- 
tinued. 

Mossman Biver 

Mount VSTiitegtone (Gat- 
ton) 

ft 

Mountain View (Kil- 
lamej) 



tion. 



Nambour 



Norman Park 



Pimpama Island. 



Bed Hill (Mount Morgan) 



Bochford (Northern Bail, 
way) 

Taringa 



Teviotrille 

Thane's Creek (Warwick) 



Pboyisiokal Schools. 

Aramara (Gajndah Bail- 

way) 
Balmoral (Mitchell) ... 

Beach Mountain (Neranir) 
Belle Vue(Ksk)... 
Bengalla (Goondiwmdi) . . . 
Bindle (St. George) 

BirdsYiUe 

Bloomfield Hills (Goondi- 

wmdi) 
BowenviUe (S. and W. 

Bailway) 

Brooyar (Kilkiran Bail- 
way) 
Broxburn (Pittsworth) ... 

Bundaberg, East 
Bororen (Gladstone Bail- 
way) 

Caloundra 



Camboon ... 



Wood 



i» 



»» 



tttAmMlML 
Attendance 



ft 



»♦ 



f> 



Wood 



eo 
:)5 

50 



Coet, or 
BrtlmfttedCoet. 



£ s. d. 

869 

618 

340 



60 



95 



45 



200 



35 



160 



Wood 



60 
37 



600 



533 



Locia 

Subtortptioni, 



£ s. d. 
90 0" 

(Cash) 

31 15 7 

(Land) 



Bemarkf. 



( 45 O') 
] (Cash) [ 
C ♦76 O) 



15 8 
(Cash) 
♦114 



330 7 10 



... 
••• 



Tender for State school buildings accepted. 
Buildings in course of erection. 

Committee furnished with estimated cost of 
State school buildings and advised of 
amount of local subscriptions required. 

State school approyed to supersede existing 
ProTisional school. Provisional schod 
premises valued for State school purposes. 
Works Department requested to mrite 
tenders for otatc scbool buildings. 

State school approved to supersede existiof 
Provisional school. Provisional schod 
premises valued for State school purposes. 
Further action in abeyance pending con- 
veyance of site to the Department. Neces- 
sary local subscriptions paid. 

In abeyance pending securine of a site. 

State school approved to supersede ezistine 
Provisional school. Provisional schou 

Premises valued for State school purposes, 
'enders to be invited as soon as site is 
conveyed ts the Department. Necessary 
local subscriptions paid. 

Consideration of application postponed pending 
opening of new school for girls at Mount 
Morgan. 

Committee unable to find necessary local sub- 
scriptions for a State school. Present 
Provisional school building to be enlarged. 

State school approved. Site being secured. 
Works Department requested to preuars 
plans and estimates for State tcnool 
Duildings. 

State school not warranted in view of the 
number of existing schools in the loeaUtf- 

State school approved to supersede existinf 
Provisional school. Provisional school 

g remises valued for State school purposes, 
-ommittee furnished with estimated ooil 
of State school buildings and invited to 
pay necessary local subscriptions. 



In abeyance until the residents are agreed fl 

to a central site. 
Provisional school approved. Usual infofS* 

tion supplied. 
Usual forms of application sent. 
Usual forms of application sent. 
Usual forms of application sent. 
Provisional school approved. Usual infi)^ 

mation supplied. School reserve pio* 

claimed. 
Usual forms of application sent. 
Usual forms of application sent. 

Provisional school approved. Usual informa- 
tion supplied. Progress delayed owing to 
difficulty in securing suitable site. 

Provisional school approved. Usual informi* 
tion supplied. 

Provisional school approved. Usual informa- 
tion supplied. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Circumstances do not warrant a school. 



Special Provisional school approved. 

dents to provide and furnish a suitable 
building. Marine Department to provide 
teacher with free board. 

Special Provisional school approved. Beti* 
dents to provide and furnish a suitable 
building and to contribute towards 
teacher's salary. 



* ADowM tot old building ftnd land. 
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Table 'K—wntinued. 

List, with Pabticuljibs, of Schools in Coubss of Ebbotion, or in reference to which Action was taken during 

the Year 1897 — continued. 



Localities. 



Pbovisional Schools — 
continued : 
Cecil Plains 



Christiansburg (Miles) ... 

CooTOora (Tewantin road) 

Cross Boads (Esk) 
Dai«el (St. George) 



Donarourd (Tiaro) 
Elgin Vale (Caboolture) 



Detcrip- 
tion. 



Estimated 
Attendance 



Sak Birer (Cook town) ... 
Fljing . Fish Point 

(Geraldton) 
Goodwin (Mackay) 

Goondi 



Goondiwindi East 
Gowrie Estate .., 
Gtindiah 



Hapsbnrg 

Isis Central Mill 

Joodowaie East... 



} 



Eiadanga Creek (Gympie) 

KiUuTan 

Kingambilla (Goondi- 
windi) 

Kjiinna (Eichmond 

Downs) 

Imj'b Creek (North Pine) 

1m each West 
Ihrolestone (Gladstone) 

Ibnada (Bowen) 

Midere (Clermont) 
IGago (Burnett Biver) ... 



Hotlej (Pitttworth) ... 
XoQBt Beagle (Boma) . . . 

Vtmat Janet (Dalveen) ... 

VooBi liarins (Warwick) 

fbmt Harlow (Lower 

Froaerpine) 
JhlktCieek (Bnndaberg) 
Kobilk (Dngandan) ... 



Cost, or 
Estimated Coet. 



Local 
Snbscriptions. 



£ e. d. £ s. d. 



... 



... 



••• 



... 



••. 



••• 



*•• 



•*. 



••. 



•.• 



... 



••• 



Bemarks. 



Special Provisional school approved. Besi- 
dents to provide and famish a suitable 
building and to grant teacher free board. 
Special Provisional school approved. Besi- 
dents to provide and furnish a suitable 
building and to contribute towards teacher's 
salary or grant free board. . 

Provisional school approved. Building com- 
pleted and furnished. Teacher appointed. 
School to be opened after summer vacation. 

Application referred to district inspector for 
inquiry and report. , 

Special Provisional school approved. Besi- 
dents to provide and furnish a suitable 
building. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Prospective attendance does not warrant a 
lull-time Provisional school. Suggested 
that residents should try to combine with 
another group of settlers and establish two 
half-time schools. 

Circumstances do not warrant a schooL 

Prospective attendance (7) does not warrant a 
schooL 

Provisional school approved. Usual informa- 
tion supplied. 

Provisional school approved. School com- 
pleted and furnished. To be opened alter 
summer vacation. 

Provisional school approved. Usual informa- 
tion supplied. School reserve proclaimed. 

Provisional school approved. Usual informa- 
tion supplied. 

Provisional school approved. Usual informa- 
tion supplied. 
iCircumstanbes do not warrant two Provisional 
schools. Suggested that the residents 
should combine and obtain a State school 
in a position convenient to both localities. 

Application withdrawn owing to local dis- 
agreements. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Usual forms of application sent 

Provisional school approved. Building com- 
pleted and furnished. School to be opened 
after summer vacation. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Provisional scho<n approved. Usual informa- 
tion supplied. 

Provisional school approved. Building com- 
pleted and furnished. School to be opened 
after summer vacation. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Special Provisional school approved. Besi- 
dents to provide and furnish a suitable 
building and to contribute towards 
teacher s salary. 

Provisional school approved. Usual informa- 
tion supplied. 

Half-time Provisional school approved. To 
be worked in conjunction with existing 
school at Wangary. 

Provisional school approved. Building com- 
pleted and furnished. School to be opened 
after summer vacation. 

Prospective attendance (5) does not warrant a 
school. 

Usual forms of application sent 

Usual forms of aplication sent. 
Provisional school approved. Usual informa- 
tion supplied. 
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Table H. 
Statbxbnt of Local Subsobiptioks Account for the Tear 1897. 



BB0BIFT8. 



To Balance from 1896 ... 

„ Contributions during 
1897 

„ Interest, 1st July, 
1896, to 30th June, 
1897 ... ... 



£ 9, d. £ s, d. 
2,212 10 7 



3,012 2 11 



56 19 11 



5,281 13 5 



£5,281 13 5 



DISBURSBMBKTB. 



»» 



Bj Payment to Consolidated 

Beyenue 

Local subscriptions re* 
turned — 

£ «. d. 
Cometville ... 2 7 9 
Woodlands ... 28 1 
Yingerbay ... 2 7 3 



„ Transfer to Collection 

Account 
„ Amounts paid to Works 

Department 

„ Balance forward to 1898 . . . 



£ «. d. 
56 19 11 



32 16 



2 10 
3,124 5 



£ s. d. 



3,216 10 11 
2,065 2 



£ 5,281 13 5 



J. W. C. DBANE, Accountant. 



Table N. 

Statbmbnt showing the Aid Gtbanted by Goybbnmbnt to the existing Gbamhab Schools to the 

31st Dbcbhbbb, 1897. 



SCHOOL. 



Brisbane (Boys') 

Brisbane (Girls') 

Ipswich (Boys') 
Ipswich (Girls') 

Toowoomba 

Maryborough (Boys') ... 

Maryborough (Girls') ... 

Rockhampton (Boys') ... 

Bockhampton (Girls') ... 

Towns ?ille 

Totals 






{ 



fboh datb of establishment 
TO 31st decembee, 1896. 



In Aid 
of Building. 



s, a, 

O") 

0^ 

0) 

oS 

o[ 

0) 



£ s. d. 
4,000 
6,000 
2,000 

4,000 0" 
6,000 
2,000 

5,521 9 6") 
2,000 0^ 

4,000 



5,333 15 6") 
Oi 



2,000 



4,000 0\ 
3,500 0) 



4,000 



4,000 



4,000 



5,200 



67,555 5 



Annual 
Endowment. 



£ «. d, 

27,021 18 3 

16,625 

33,000 

5,000 

20,000 

15,333 6 8 

12.760 

16,000 

4,750 

8,600 



dubivo 1897. 



In Aid 
of Building. 



£ s, d. 



158,980 4 11 



Endowment. 



£ *. d. 
1,000 



1,000 



1,000 



1,000 



TOTAL. 



£ g. d. 
♦t40,021 18 3 



t29,625 



^41,521 9 6 



10,000 



1,000 128,333 15 6 



1,000 



1,000 



§23,833 G 8 



17,750 



1,000 21,000 



1,000 



9,750 



1,000 ! 14,700 



10,000 236,535 9 11 

* Exclusive of amount received by Trustoea for the original Grammar School Building (£10,000) and for the reaumption of portion of the 
original Grammar School Roaerve for Railway purposes— viz., £4,677 Oa. Id. ; total, £14,677 Os. Id. 

t Inclusive of Loan of £8,000*) 

t ,. £2.00oS>Beingrepaidby half-yearly inftalmenta of principal with interest. 

♦ .. - £3,60(); 

J. W. C. DBANE, AccounUnt. 
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APPENDIX A. 



REPORT OP THE GENERAL INSPECTOR. 

General Inspector's OfiSce, 

Department of Public Instraction, 

loth April, 1898. 
Sib, — I have the honour to 'submit to you my Report for 1897. 

About this time last year, shortly after writing my Eeport for 1896, 1 left the office on long 
leave, and did not return to duty until the beginning of October. During my absence I visited the 
mother country and the continent of Europe. I saw much that was new, delightful, and inspiriting, and 
much that was depressing, after a third of a century spent in Australia, hardly ever outside of 
Queensland. I did not lay myself out particularly to observe educational matters ; but I utilised and 
welcomed such opportunities as came in my way of gathering fresh ideas regarding my profession, for 
comparison and future use. Altogether, I had exactly three months from the time I landed in England 
to the time I again sailed for home. I spent mucb time in the institutions clustering about South 
Kensington ; and if there are any nobler institutions anywhere, in respect to educational facilities, I 
do not know them. It is a bigb privilege to live near such collected masses of information, 
scientifically assorted; and a knowledge of London must be accounted an education in ilself. 
I attended as a member the meetings of the International Congress on technical education, held 
in London in June last, and have obtained fresb ideas as regards the nature of that work, as well as 
of the methods and means by which it is carried on. The summer vacation for schools came on before I 
had leisure for visiting schools, but I saw some schools at work in Edinburgh and elsewhere, and I went 
through many school buildings. Nothing in the professional working of the schools struck me as note- 
worthy compared with the ordinary conditions of our own schools ; but I was somewhat impressed with 
the buildings and their equipment, in respect of their costliness and of the completeness and finish 
of their apparatus and their arrangements for convenient and economical working. There is not 
money enough to permit or enable us to build and furnish schools like those. In conversation 
with the rector of my old training college, who succeeded the rector of my time, and in comparing 
notes and exchanging memories with educationists and also with other people, I came to recognise more 
vividly what has long been present to my mind, the great change that has come over the general 
condition of elementary education during the last forty years. The outstanding fact I take to be 
something like this : There is now a broad level plain of primary schooling all the world over, of moderate 
but sufficient elevation to prevent the nations from being submerged under a flood of ignorance, and 
differing but little in elevation throughout the continents and countries that are ruled by what is 
commonly called western civilization. From this plain there are modes of climbing to higher educa- 
tional levels, and in some countries the way is by a steepish ladder, while in others there is a more 
or less gradual and gentle upward slope from plain to plain. The old order changeth. It was 
rough and picturesque, and occasionally very grand, both in what it attained and in what it revealed. 
There were depths of ignorance and peaks of culture, and countries differed greatly. The lower plains 
are for general utility. You must ascend to greater elevations if you want to learn how to use wisely, 
to the best advantage, the forces of nature and the resources of countries, and would direct aright the 
hearts and mmds and wills of the peoples and nations. How high is Queensland to go ? What is she 
willing to pay for ? Our lower levels are as well cared for as the same levels are anywhere, so far as I 
know, but they are not very high. 

Some weeks passed, after my return to the office, before I got a proper hold of the current 
correspondence ; and since then the ordinary routine has proceeded uneventfully, but the number of 
papers to be dealt with steadily increases. 

The arrangements for scholarships to grammar schools, together vrith bursaries to grammar schools, 
and bursaries to the Agricultural College were completed before I returned to the office after my leave. 
It is proverbially difficult to please everybody ; but surely there cannot be many who do not think that 
the provisions of last year for scholarships and bursaries are an improvement upon the rules that have 
obtained for the previous three years, either as an educational expedient or an economical problem. Under 
the present rules, the country may be assured that it is paying extra for the secondary education of only 
a select few of its boys and girls, who are the pick of the pick of our schools. The new feature of 
bursaries to scholarship winners who would otherwise be unable to take up their scholarships^ owing to 
their inability to pay for their board away from home, is surely appreciated ; it is on the lines of the 
crustiest old traditions of educational benefactions that are part of the pride of our mother land, and that 
have brought to the front many a poor man's son who would otherwise have lived and died in obscurity. 
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There may be those who would quarrel with the State for doing this work — who object to being taxed for 
this object : inasmuch as the thing aimed at and largely accomplished is intrinsically good, and may be 
shown easily to be good for the body politic, rich men who have made their money out of the State, 
may be induced to sink part of it in educational endowments for the good of posterity, and so render it 
unnecessary for the work to be paid out of taxes. Regarding the practical success of the scheme of 
bursaries to the Agricultural College, I am not sure. It is an experiment. Judging by the fewness of the 
competitors, it does not appear that many boys wish to avail themselves of this method of acquiring the 
knowledge which the Agricultural College was designed to impart. There were four bursaries offered. 
For these, four candidates applied, and one of the four afterwards withdrew, before the examination. The 
papers were set and examined by myself. The questions were drawn for moderately intelligent boys, who 
perhaps had left school a year or two. One candidate made 62 per cent, of the marks ; another, 56 ; and 
the third, 44. All were granted bursaries. 

Another matter which had been in hand oft and on for years I found had assumed shape during 
my absence, and, with modifications on previous modifications, was being pushed forward, and I was in 
time to help in the final touches to the scheme. I refer to the new regulations for the payment of 
teachers which have recently issued. Of course there are many ways in which the teacher's salary 
can be regulated by refined and delicate adjustments, taking into consideration all kinds of items of the 
complete environment, from the teacher's moral worth to the state of the weather ; but these are mostly 
impracticable, and several of them on trial have been proved to be disappointing and unsatisfactory under 
the ordinary and possible conditions of service. I have heard it said, and I have seen it in correspon- 
dence from teachers, that the scheme of payment above referred to pays no heed to the classification of 
the teacher. If this means anything at all it means that of two teachers in the same clans of school, one 
more highly classified than the other, the more highly classified man shall get a higher salary than 
the other. What! For the same work? That is clearly inequitable. No; the way to do 
is to put the more highly classified man into a bigger school, where he can find more work and earn the 
greater salary he deserves. We have more highly classified teachers than we have big schools at present. 
We cannot help that. It is the same in our nearest neighbour. New South Wales; and it is the 
same in other places. There are instances in the service, of old standing, where pretty large schools are 
in charge of teachers of not higher than third class ; and there are good reasons for these ; but research 
will show that the constant endeavour of the Department is to put the best man into the best place. 
The classification of the teacher is based on his attainments, his length of service, and his professional 
skill combined ; therefore the better man is the more highly classified man ; and he will get the better 
school, if it can be done : to have it otherwise would be to admit that his classification is wrong, which is 
not admissible. A higher classed teacher will have preference over a lower classed teacher. Of two 
teachers of even classification, the senior will take precedence, other things being equal ; and of two 
teachers with even rank and seniority, the one with the better record will be preferred. There are no 
regulations to the foregoing effect ; but the practice is so. It would be easy to make regulations to smt 
the case up to a certain point. The general shape of such regulations would need to be somewhat as 
follows, from the necessity of the case :— Say a teacher of third class would not be eligible for a school 
higher than sixth class ; a teacher of second class would be eligible for a school not higher than third 
class ; and only a teacher of first class would be eligible for a school of the second or first class ; and 
graded adjustment might be made within these limits. I have no objection to regulations of that kind, 
but I do not see the need for them, and am doubtful of any benefit accruing from them to the Department 
or to the teachers. If it is supposed that such regulations will run alone automatically, a great mistake 
is being made in my opinion. They cannot run alone. They will need careful and intelligent administration, 
on the same lines and on similar advice as those which now guide the Department. 

A third matter of importance was brought to the front during my absence, and by the time I 
resumed duty the preparations for it were approaching completion. I mean the Act to amend " The State 
Education Act q/*1875," that was passed on the 15th December last. It was passed with a double objeet — 
to enable the Department to ease the work in the smaller schools with only one teacher, and to enable 
the Department to introduce into the curriculum of our schools subjects of instruction that were not 
previously admissible. A committee, consisting of the Under Secretary, Mr. Piatt (Senior Inspector), 
Mr. Shirley (a District Inspector), and myself , was appointed to frame regulations under the amending 
Act; and the results of our deliberations are now almost ready for publication. It will be seen 
that the programme of work for the fifth and sixth classes in our schools — the two higher classes 
— has been extended to embrace algebra as far as quadratic equations ; two books of Euclid ; 
a programme in science, variable over a considerable range, under approval, according to the 
field in science most congenial to the teacher, and which therefore ho may bo expected to teacb best ; a 
study of a portion of English classical literature ; and additional work in history. The advantage of these 
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added elements of knowledge, to pupils who will stay long enough at school to master them, surely goes 
without saying. Given a good general knowledge of arithmetical rules and principles, it is of certain 
advantage to a pupil to have the use of the new instrument of mathematical research that will be afforded 
to him by the ability to find x otherwise than by the more cumbrous methods of arithmetical process. 
The training in pure reasoning and the knowledge of geometry implied in mastering the first two books 
of Euclid form a good handle by which to grip the mighty mass of mathematics. The science will afford 
refreshing and invigorating peeps into part of the machinery about us, natural or artificial. The study as 
a rounded whole of some literary masterpiece will show the young people how to read and enjoy good 
books, will teach them the value of grammar and its utility for criticism and mastery of word painting, 
and will help them to discriminate between writing that is pervaded by the beauty of goodness and 
glows with the jewellery of truth, and that which is uuulc up of sham sentiment, sparkles with tinsel only, 
and is essentially trash. The additional history is not a great deal : a text-book is prescribed by which 
the details may be covered more uniformly than by leaving, as hitherto, the filling in tu be at the 
discretion of the teacher. The committee were in agreement not to cumber our schedule with a 
fragmentary beginning in Latin or French or German, on the ground that so much as could be inserted would 
be in itself valueless ; that in the case of our pupils who do not pass on to secondary schools, the subjects would 
not be pursued and therefore the little acquired would be soon forgotten ; and that those pupils who do go on 
to higher schools lose nothing by waiting till they do so before they begin the study of foreign languages. 
This addition to our curriculum will, except in the matter of languages, as just touched upon, bring us 
abreast of the course of instruction in the primary schools of New South Wales — that is to say, of the 
" superior schools" of that colony, for there is no difference in the course of instruction, as laid down in 
their regulations, between a "superior" school and any other primary school. The question now is 
whether we shall be able to cover effectively the ground laid down. AVe must try. If we fail we must 
find out why, and try again. With regard to history and literature, a little shifting of the point of view 
is all that is needed by the teachers. Most teachers, let us hope, have some hobby in science, over the 
wide range open to them, which it will be more a pleasure than a labour for them to teach to their upper 
class pupils ; and to the female teachers, of my own personal motion, I would especially commend, rather 
than any of the ologies, the science of the home, under whatever variety of Greek names its personality 
may be concealed. Our teachers are well able for the elementary mathematics called for, and should 
enjoy leaching it. I except, of course, our women, who have never yet been trained by us to face 
geometry and algebra; but I should not like to think of our girls as exempted from the cultivation of 
these subjects — ^in which, indeed, some of them are very apt — or deprived of the culture they impart ; 
and I feel sure that if some of our able women lead the way into mathematics the imperious dictates of 
fashion will bring a large following. In the meantime let the new work be faced, on the part of the 
teachers, with strenuous energy, patient perseverance, a large hope, and above all in a loving, bright, and 
cheerful spirit; and on the part of the inspectors in a broad-minded, catholic way, in a generous spirit, 
liberally crediting those who are doing their best, and not unduly hurryino; for immediate results. So, 
in a time not long hence, the public may expect to reap the fruits of what is, to my mind, wholly a right 
effort. 

In the statistics for the year I again note Provisional schools to the number of 07, which, on the 
warrant of their average attendance, ought to be State schools. I do not bring this matter forward or 
press it unduly, so as to hamper the Minister or trespass violently on the financial resources of the 
country ; but makeshifts should not be tolerated a day longer than can be helped, let alone perpetuated; 
and I am bound to point out the immense impulse that would be imparted to the service by establishing 
State schools to supersede large Provisional schools amid a settled population, ami thus affording 
comfortable homes and larger duties for married men now serving as assistants, on a .salary which was 
never designed to be a salary for a married man. Of these there are now a score on the list, and I 
know of others who would marry at once if they saw an open door to a homo without straitened 
circumstances. 

The attendance of pupils shows an unusually large increase for the year, and the ratio of 
attendance to enrolment shows a still more extraordinary increase. AVhat this betterment arises from 
it is not easy to say. The increase in the population of the colony is normal. Perhaps the teschevs. in 
their anxiety to raise the classification of their schools, have taken greater care and ^ 
the children attend regularly and that they get all the available pupils, and thej nv" 
schoolmasterly artifices to draw the children to school and make'them fond of it 

This increase of attendance has needed 110 more teachers to eope will 
number of teachers, together with the restoration of rates of salary payiv 
accounts for the large increase in salaries for the year — namely, £19/XX) ( 
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Sometimes diflficulties arise between the Department and the promoters of schools in thinly 
peopled places ; and I have thought that in such cases the people were not always reasonable, and that 
the Department received unmerited blame. At present the regulation stands that an average attendance 
of 12 pupils is the lowest limit for which the Department can provide a teacher with the ordinary salary 
sufficient to live on and can also help to provide a decent building and teaching appliauces. For a 
smaller number of pupils the Department can do nothing under ordinary rules : and it is clear that there 
must be some rule and some limit to prevent a charge on the education vote for a tutor to the family of 
each settler ; but there is a constant disposition to meet as far avS it can be done the praiseworthy 
longing of parents for the education of their children. The people say they have no money : the 
Department has not much : it is difficult to make ends meet ; and year out and year in ever so many 
deserving works have to be fought off for lack of means. If now, in our common destitution, the people 
will unite their labour to provide a weather-tight slab building, with simple seats for the children, 
and something they can write upon, with a few other appliances to make teaching possible, we 
on our part will send the needful books aud smaller requisites, and will try to find a teacher 
who will take the place for the money that can be spared for the seven, eight, nine, or ten pupils 
who will attend. The minimum salary to a female teacher, in ordinary circumstances, is £70 
a year, out cf which she will have to spend £25 to £40 a year for board, leaving a balance 
of £30 to £45 for other expenditure. Now, if the Department allows salary at £40 or £50, 
could not the people club together and find board ? If not, how can a suitable candidate be 
induced to take the place ? I have heard it said that such people as are now in question are treated 
hardly as compared with people in country places where the population is denser, or with people in the 
towns. I feel free to commit myself to the opinion that those men who have to beg through Brisbane 
for £100 for their school would think themselves let off lightly if, considering their means and the worth 
of their time, they had no harder task set them than the scattered settlers above referred to in their 
circumstances. 

The Department has no mandate to follow tlie pupils when they have left our schools ; but, after 
seeing how much is done in London and elsewhere, both in book-learning and in tool-learning, by means of 
continuation schools, either in the daytime or in the evening, one can scarcely help wishing that more 
should be done in that way in Queensland, where it might be practicable, as in the larger towDB. 
Bursaries, or scholarships, or prizes to some form of continuation school might do more good to 
struggling learners than similar helps to grammar school or agricultural college ; and if the State cannot 
take up the notion, it will remain as a fine field for private benefactions from the colony's industrial 
magnates. 

In connection with the after school days of our pupils, it may be said that the cadet corps, recently 
started from our schools, are working in fine heart, as shown by the reports of the officer commanding, 
and it is desirable that these drilled boys should by-and-bye become drilled men, kept under discipline 
and trained to shoot straight and manoeuvre together. 

Some weeks ago we had occasion to look into the number of leaves of absence granted to the 

teachers, and we found that as many as 760 had been granted since the beginning of this year, of which 

number nearly 500 must be set down to the epidemic of dengue fever. I am also made aware that the 

same disease was very prevalent in the North about this time last year and onwards. What with wet 

weather, floods, and dengue, the schools have had a poor start for the current year. Let us hope that 

better conditions may prevail during the rest of the year, so that by the end of it we may be able tb 

congratulate ourselves on our usual amount of healthy progress. 

I have, &c., 

D. EWAKT, 

General Inspector. 
The Under Secretary for Public Instruction. 
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APPENDIX B. 

REPORT OF MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR KILHAM. 

Toowoomba, February, 1898. 
Sib, — I have the honour to submit my General Eeport for the year 1897. 

DISTEICT. 

The Northern Downs inspectoral district, extending 900 miles west of Toowoomba and 350 miles from 
Windorah in the North to Hungerford in the South, was the same as last year. 

Schools. — The schools in operation at the end o' the year were 89, being 37 State, 44 Provisional, 4 Half- 
time, and 4 Roman Catholic schools. These may be subdivided as follows : — 

State schools for boys only 2 

wLtkLa yf ••• *•• ••• ••• ••• ••• ■«• X 

girls and infants ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

mixed (bovs, girls, and infants) 32 

„ „ „ (infants only) ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Provisional schools ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 44 

Half-time schools... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 4 

Homan Catholic schools for boys only... 1 

„ girls and infants ... ... ... ... ... 3 



If ft ff 
it It ft 
t* »» 



»» ti »» 
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New Provisional schools were opened during the year at Eromanga, Eogan Village, Cecil Plains, and 
Wyandra. Sites for Provisional schools were approved at Rocky Bank (near B.oma), Gowrie Estate (Toowoomba), 
Kogan Village, Bowenville, Maranoa Kiver, Cecil Plains, and Mount Beagle (near Eoma). When new schools 
are opened on all the sites approved this district will contain 92 schools. 

All the State schools and Roman Catholic schools were inspected, but 6 Provisional and several newly- 
established schools were not visited for want of time. In addition to the ordinary inspections, 8 inquiries, 
occupying 20 davs, were made for the establishmeUt of schools, 7 incidental visits were msule, 1 investigation of 
complaints was held, and 8 candidates were examined to test their fitness for the position of Provisional school 
teachers 

MATERIAL ORGANIZATION. 

The accommodation was reported insufficient at Jondaryan, Mitchell,. Roma, Taroom, and North 
Toowoomba (boys) ; and barely sufficient at Augathella, Charleville, Cunnamulla, Miles, North Toowoomba 
(girls and infants), South Toowoomba (girls and infants). If all the floor space provided were utilized, 
it would bo sufficient for all the children in the district, but in many schools it is in excess of the 
requirements, ranging as it does from 6 square feet per child at Jondaryan, to 69 square feet at Gowrie Creek. 
A new class-room was erected at Roma towards the end of the year, and a new State school is being erected at 
Wilsonton to replace the Provisional school. Many State school buildings require painting, but with this 
exception they were reported in fair to very good condition, . and furniture was fully supplied. Minor repairs 
were authorised where necessary, a sum of £18 8s. 4d. having been expended for that purpose. A good teacher 
will not wait for the Department to supply him with objects, models, pictures, &c., to illustrate his lessons in 
mechanics, geology, agriculture, or common manufactures. Such can be collected at very small cost, and being 
the property of tlie teacher, could be taken with him from one school to another when transferred. Two schools 
in this district, Glencoe and Gowrie Little Plain, deserve special mention for the fine collections of pictures and 
obiects, useful in teaching, which have been provided by the teachers. They have not restricted themselves to 
collecting in Queensland alone, but have obtained specimens of processes of . manufactures from the manufacturers 
themselves in England and Germany. The mere examination uf these pictures and objects is an object lesson in 
itself without any lecturing by the teacher. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 

Staff. — The staff strength in State schools is 1 teacher to 34 pupils in average attendance, and rsmges from 
49 at Mitchell and Gowrie Little Plain to 13 at Condamine. In Provisional schools, the average is 18 pupils to 
each teacher, but the attendance falls below that required by the Act, at Beranga Bridge, Wangarv, and East 
Prairie. The number of teachers employed is 180— namely, 106 in State schools, 44 in Provisional, and 30 in 
Roman Catholic schools. Th*»y are classed as 83 head teachers, 58 assistants, and 39 pupil-teachers. None of the 
teachers in Provisional schools are classified, and these are increasing in number year by year. Thus, of the total 
number of teachers in this district, 4:3 per cent, are classified and 57 per cent, are unclassified. 

The training of pupil -teachers in class management and teaching does not receive so much attention as 
formerly, from the fact that since staffs have been reduced, the head teacher has his own section of the 
school to teach, and has therefore little time to devote to the professional training of his subordinates. 

Classification. — The total enrolment for the whole district is 5,960— viz., in State schools, 4,490 ; in 
Provisirnal, 861 ; and in Roman Catholic schools, 599. The number of pupils examined is 5,130— viz., in State 
schools, 3,891 ; in Provisional, 701 ; and in Roman Catholic schools, 538. The percentage of enrolment in each 
class in State schools is— Sixth class, 1*6; fifth, 8*3; fourth, 125; third, 19*8; second, 21; and first, 36*5. In 
Provisional schools— Fifth class, 2*6 ; fourth, 142 ; third, 163; second, 25*2 ; and first, 41*2. 

Average age in each class is — Sixth, 14*6; fifth, 135; fourth, 12'4; third, 107; second, 91; first, 7* 
Several teachers are under the erroneous impression that pupils must be classified according to their time in class, 
whereas Regulation 115 distinctly states that pupils must not be promoted lo any class until their average attain- 
ments in the subjects of instruction show that they are fit for that class. Others again retard progress by 
frequently repeating lessons in certain subjects which are well known, instead of advancing beyond the specified 
work of the half-year. This they do under t^e impression that the half-year's work mentioned in the schedule 
must be strictly adhered to in all subjects until the class is promoted. Thus, if tables or arithmetic advance more 
rapidly than other requirements, it is a waste of time to keep a class repeating what has been well mastered, 
because reading and otlier subjects in the half-year's course are not up to the standard for promotion. 

The average attendance for the whole district was 4,668*7, or 78*4 per cent, of the < nrolment. 

Regularity of attendance slightly improved during the year— 2,812, or 62 6 per cent., attended regularly in 
State schools, and 513, or 59 5 per cent., in Provisional schools. The greatest irregularity of attendance was 
reported at — Wangary, 22'2 per cent.; Eulo, 27*2; Gomorron, 28 8; Bergen, 333; Lagoon Creek, 34; 
Yamsion, 35*3 ; and Wallumbilla, 395. 

Children not attending any school are returned as 172, but the number would probably be greater if proper 
statistics could be obtained, tor 32 head teachers could give no information. 

Claase 26 of the Act provides that any child who has been educated up to the standard of education shall 
be entitled to receive a certificate setting forth that he has been so educated, and the degree of competency attained 
by him. Hitherto this has never been taken advantage of by teachers to promote regularity and retain pupils 
longer in school. These certificates would be highly valued by pupils and parents as they might be useful to 
boyt appljring for situations when leaving school. 
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Puili^ tho v«»n»* I.Oillhjyw inul Mtft Kirln woro admitlwl into Stato schools, 197 boys and 196 girls into 
I*i'»»v1«1«»iihI MohooU. Tlu* o\\\%n )MSMiiotionii iiiiitlo woro :i.'.iSl) in State schools, and 029 in Provisional schools. 

iNNiHtMtidN. t^f llio fifloon MuhjivtN t»f iiKtrnction which have to bo examined, ^ood results are genermllj 
tthlHlMitil u\ ividiMn. ^♦»Mt^^llo^l, itrilluiirtto, \vritin|^» drawing, drill, and needlework. Indifferent teaching is mosUj 
r»»ui»d In nhji'il l««««iMii«t undor whioli nn» inoludiHl h»M!ions on usvM knowledge, meehanics, agriculture, geology, 
th*Hf»hr »^s«#»,»»Mv» and tit^»t oU. Thoro in a want of Nvstoni in arran^inij these lessons to provide for the mental 
ttauitnu of lht« »nf«dhvtnal faoultion. Die traohor kIioiiM make choice of a subject in which he is interested, or in 
wlitoh no OfUMutoivil lu^ pupiU, then }dan a scquonoe of lessons to extend over a certain period, so that by* 
iw>^|MM' rt»»i*dafU\n a nvnoral m'«»p of the whole may bo obtaineil. For mechanics, agriculture, and domestie 
iv^Mhvmv, the l>e|'avtment ha* i^N^Nided text-U^ks. and arramjinl the siMiuence of lessons, but in geology, lessons 
on n»etnl kn»vwled»i\\ and tlr«l aid in accidents, the teacher is left to his own devices. It is in these latter branches 
that O^e leaehinK »^ n^nallv eC a xevy desultory and aimless character. 

The hw^«'^< mark'* tor ela** |»V\^lhMenev *wer«^ obtaimnl in the following State schools : — 

Xf.W^ «\.»j\* NoHh 1\vwxsm\Ki t^irls^, xS(»'3 ; South Toowvxnuba (girls), 83;^; Gowrie Junction, 777; 

n^^hU i\s^w*svm^M^ \K^Y^\ rr ^. 

^V^i <V.>.x\jK North 1\MW^>»m\Ki vjii*'*^^ SI; South Ttv>wiXMnl>a (girls). 78*3; Gowrie Junction, 777; 
tJ>vwvu^ Kav^.T^Tv Middle Kid*;^\rr.N; lOemsH\ 77'3; .londaryan, 7o2; Mitchell, 75; Cunnamulla, 74*8; 
* ^^^^^^bnn^^^s^ ;^^ ;l 

,•;*,. -^ r\ixv ^^^wrle K»v^d. Ti^; Hvsl|:>on» r<»:^; South Tt\>w\x^ml».-i (N>vs». 75 ♦•; Gleneoe, 75*4 ; Maids 
U:: :v, Vu<MVU,i. Tl:^ Mutile Kul,ix\ 7:^ V» ; Miiohelh 7o5 ; Stniih T.^owoomba (girl-*. 72-2- 

;** viT Of'.Kvv x^ien.NW r:> i ; i^.^rie duuolion, 77*1 : Maida HilK77: Jondarran. 701 ; South Toowoomba 
x»;.^NV :«S, MnA,;:. ."I, \\ar,nmbrda. 74; Auirathell.r 7:^5 ; Hoiigson. 72*5 ; ChirleTille, 72-3. 

\rN' if t *>y»v«. \hddV Ktd*:^^. S^>V> ; \;iewt\v, 7:> i^ ; Auiraihei:al 7S 5 : G >wrie E.-aJ, 7S-2; Gowrie Jnnctioo, 
'A . \^^^^v^^ t .n'.e l\^ n. rs :^ . M.^uU Hi.U 7^^. 

>Vvv. ,V^v.v \i\Ni>,NS\Si^'5. XU^da Hin. 7:>; l^>wTi<* Liule ri*:n. 77 V»; Gowrie Junctioo. 77-2; Gowrie 
KA«d. Vo U \,Nr^N Wv^nvx^wKa ^4ivU\ 74 8: SvMuh T.x^w\x^mKa ^giris*. 73*>: Oharierille, 7«:r6. 

VK^^ %>v.^;v^n^ *,vx«:ix ,m* ev^muvni^Nns C,*r thtf wbol<» disirioi aW tv^-4 in State, and 'U'i* in Pporisiooal tchocds. 
^"^^^ t\NV,>^>fc v,v vvSsVNN V*>,^ o,.v|,v,;fii;?ih^i :Ke«i*<>;Te< fori^*r:enil eSrteni-r ard very gcoi pp o grest : — Gleneoe, 
N*. \^>^>nvv K,v*,i. rr 7 , i>o^t^e .lun^-'i^Mr,, 77; Masda 11:11. 7t^; Sc^uth T^.^wocahi -cirisi, 74-8; Nortk 
V>v*NNw.N^ ^W ^'^^^. Vn<M>;or,^ 7^*;^; i^oiiri,- U:i> Tlaix 7:^^; M>3i:* E>dje, 7f : Joiidaryaii.®-4; 
x'»>*vV%v',N <VS. Uax<vntv, <^:,\, SsNU.'h l\v^«\VNr.'*ba ,;nftir.!s . t58 1 ; Vrai:it=:":.:l.a. tt>l : Coimamiilla. «81; 
\,v»*V i\N *^s^sn^^^ ,V>*\ «^8; \^^Vft^^r^^«. (^; i^ iX\»biar.^>e. to ? ; Ka*l TvVWvVoaba. t4T"; JaivioaD, 63-S; Sontk 
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REPORT OF MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR CAINE. 

South Brisbane, February, 1898. 
Sir, — I have the honour to submit my General Eeport for the year 1897. 

DISTRICT. 

The district allotted to me was described as Moreton Nortli, and included some schools in North Brisbane, 
the schools in the northern and western suburbs, all the country schools from Moggill on the west and AI3 rile on 
the east to Caboolture and Kilcoy on the north, and all the schools in the Brisbane River Valley from Pine 
Mountain to Esk and Nanango. 

The schools in operation at the end of the year in this district were 4G State schools, 38 Provisional schools, 
and 8 Roman Catholic schools. 

They may also be classified as follows : — 

State schools for boys only 1 

State schools for girls and infants only 1 

Mixed State schools 44 

Provisional schools 38 

Roman Catholic schools (mixed) 4 

Roman Catholic schools (infant) 4 

JLUwCH ... ,a, f,, ,., ... ... ••■ •.• i/£l 

Three of the 38 Provisional schools were opened and added to ray list during the year— namely, Durundur, 
Cross Roads (Mount Brisbane), and Taabinga Village. And already 3 additional Provisional schools have been 
added to my list for the present year. 

The increase in the number of small schools, chiefly Provisional, in several centres since I last visited them, 
about ten years ago, is very great. In the neighbourhoods of Woodford, Kilcoy, and Esk it is most marked, 
but in the Pine and Caboolture districts it is considerable. These are sure indications of the progress of 
settlement. 

Of the mixed State schools there are several that may be described as large and some as very large. 
Those at Toowong, Breakfast Creek, and Sandgate are amongst the former, and those at Milton and Bowen 
Bridge Road among the latter. 

Inquiries were held at six schools respecting complaints made against the teachers by members of the 
committees and others. One of these was held at a school not in my district, and necessitated a long journey by 
rail and occupied a cy^nsiderable time. Two Provisional school buildmgs were inspected, and an inquiry respecting 
an application for the establishment of a Provisional school was made. 

Of the 92 schools on my list, all, except one State school (Nanango) and 5 Provisional schools in the 
neighbourhood of Nanango, which were not inspected for want of time, were inspected in detail. Every child of 
every class was examined. In one school only was the examination abridged, and there only slightly. The 
travelling plus inspecting made the year one of long hours. I was inspecting schools and performing other work 
in connection with my district continuously from the 1st February to the 9th December, the day on which the 
schools closed for the Christmas holidays, except that for a short time at Midwinter I was drafting examination 
papers. Supervising the general examination of teachers and others at the Boys' Central school, writing several 
reports of inspection of schools, and commencing the valuation of examination papers brought the year's work 
to a close. 

MATERIAL ORGANIZATION. 

The State school buildings were, on the whole, in very fair repair. At the time of inspection several schools 
needed repairs and painting, but they were either being attended to then or they were to oe immediately after- 
wards. So that at the end of the year the buildings generally were no doubt in good condition. 

The Provisional school buildings which have been built of late years are superior to those formerly 
provided. One of the last erected in this district — at Cross Roads (Mount Brisbane)— is a neat substantial 
building, which in all its completeness would do no discredit to a State school. 

With a few exceptions, the Provisional school buildings were suitable and in good repair. Those at 
Dahraongah and Atkinson's Lagoon have been enlarged and improved. Those at Wararba, Kobble Creek, Forbes 
Creek, Sneepstation Creek, Ferndale, and Ivory's Creek are the exceptions. Provisional school buildings are 
seldom provided with more than one veranda, and that one is generally placed at the front, irrespective of aspect. 
When the back of the building is towards the north or w'est, the heat from the exposed hardwoixi walls becomes 
excessive and very unpleasant. This is the case at Stanmore and at Durundur, where the verandas are on the 
south side of the building, and at Kobble Creek, where there is very insufficient veranda protection. At Neurum 
Creek school there are two verandas, and this evil hasl)een obviated. At Ivory's Creek the school accommodation 
was of a very unsuitable kind. 

The school furniture and material for instruction in State and Provisional schools have generally been 
found to be sufficient and suitable. All defects and requirements have been reported. 

The floor space provided at the State schools was sufficient, except in the case of the following: — 
Indooroopilly Pocket, Clayfield (where, however, an additional building was being erected at the time of 
inspection ; so that now, no doubt, there is abundant accommodation), Toowong (only slightly insufficient), Milton, 
Bowen Bridge Road, and Esk. Arrangements are being made to provide increased accommodation at Bowen 
Bridge Road School. The attendance at the Milton School is increasing rapidly, and has also out-grown the 
accommodation. More than 700 children were examined there last year : the exact number was 774. 

Referring to the growth of the Clayfield School reminds me that the opening of that school, erected as it is 
in a very central position, was expected to seriously lower the attendance at the nearest surrounding schools, those 
at Bowen Bridge Road, Nundah, and Eagle Farm. These schools sufJ'ered much less than was expected, and will 
probably soon be as large as ever, although the Clayfield School had 421 pupils on the rolls at last inspection. 
The same thing occurred when the Woolloongabba schools were established. It appears that many children 
probably attend no school (some may attend small private schools), if there is no State school in their immediate 
neighbourhood. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 

The total number of children .on the rolls of the State schools at the time of inspection was 7,207 ; the 
average attendance for the month preceding ins])ection was 5,934*2 ; the number of children examined was 6,152. 

Of the Provisional schools the corresponding numbers were: On the rolls, 934; average attendance, 671*3; 
number examined, 700. 

The number of teachers employed in the State schools was 152 — 45 head teachers, 61 assistant teachers, 
and 46 pupil-teachers. The average number of pupils taught by each teacher in the State schools was 39. 
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Of «i^ FRmmoul iefey^l ihete wan fmn tesu^her, exa?pc m one lai^p? aduol wiicfe Acre wa« two; and 

T&e tr^eai nxnnber &f pvpH^ ffTxmmtd m tiu» Sut«, ProTiaiotuil. and Soisaui Gtt&olie fciMtoU. wmi 8,306. 

Of die t^authen m %ma disaxitt the }2rr»t nttioritj sre working okiiLftruxi^T xoii isteQigeiiliy. AH ^ 
zeaiAenr hemd sad Mffutsst, in t^Utma&ed State seho*^ neept twio. wert eiaan^ed ; list obIj two teaehen in 
tile I«C ni z emih en (A Plwmtional iAy>Li and <!>f gneUjgiiled State <A^oU were ai-viilgrfT qgaSfied. This is to bs 
fggr g ttf d , £ir^ ak&oofl^ die qnaHfestioas <^ fVomunal sekool teaelien appear to Lare improved somefrkat during 
tie bac sen or cweiTe jean, tke onalitj cpf tke iitftmetioo. giren in Provisioiial seiioob is ilill rerj infierior to that 
ftnmdei ia the State sehoob. If a seheme eofild be arran^^ bf whieh die Frovi^fiooal schoois oC a district 
aonki He rei^mlarlj svroiied widi eiaanfied teaehers froat the ranks of the nopil-teacheri at the end of dieir eonrse 
er after an additiooal jear^s experienee m the State school^ mseh firood voohl resale : for in this district and 
wi^xa. ^ or 70 milen froin Brisbane there are Zo ProTisu>Qal sehcob and lerersl nndassified State schools. If 
all Yrmvmemai sefaools eoold be nosed to the eSeienej of State sehooU, the immediate and fatnrr benefit to the 
eoioaj woold he far-reaebiai^ and inTidnable. When examining a PiroTisiDiial school last 3rear, which I had 
previovalj caapeeted sereral times man j jears before, and the reralts of which I had alwajs foond to be of the 
ovdmarj Plfcmioaal school tjpe, I was struck hj the brisd^t, intelli^pnu, and correct answering of manj of the 
childrea. The canse of the change was not hard to discorer. A classified and intelligent teacher (ex-papil- 
teaeher> h*i onlj a short time before the inspection retired from the charge of this schooL 

Teaehen of Proriaiofial and other small schools (and some eren of Israer ones) are sometimes nnsnccessfol 
m, ^exr worit from want of earnestness and determination to Ao well. There maj be difBcnlties, bot ** where 
dkere's a will tisere's a waj/' These do not ose the abilitj and informatkm they poasesa. Thef lack mthnsiasm. 

Bucifirarx. — Of the discipline in the State schools I can report most nTomablf . It ranged from fair 
to ^erg yfit^d ; and it was genendfj strict, kindlj, and effectire. In nK»t of the Prorisiooal schools the children 
were weQ controlled and in good disci|^ne. In a few onl j the discipline was de>cribed as fair. 

CiassmcATioy.— The eril of diriding the school into a large nnmber of drafts was Tcry often s€«n. In 
flttall sehoob nnder the charge of one teacher, six, teren, and ei^t drafts were found. These drafts are dirisicHis, 
waA ve pncticaHr eUut^^ for there is a difierent programme for each. The teacher of a small school, who is 
naamsted, shoold clas^iff his school in aceoordance with Schedole Y. mainly ; it is in attempting to classify in 
aecevdaaee aich the dirisions of Schedule AX, which are, of coarse, snrtaWe only for a rery Luge school, that 
las difiiions or classes become so nnmeroos. Teachers of small schools shonld remember that they cannot 
iadiilge in the liutary of the large namber of dirisions into which a large scbo<^ may be, and often must be, 
dirided* 

Another mistake in the matter of classification was that papils in the smaller schools were often placed 
in ciaases lot which they were not fit. This is, no donbt, sometimes Aoat to please or satisfy parents who are by 
no BMaas the best jnd^Ri. Of coorse, the instroction in such cases was necessarily rery nnsonnd. 

ATH3n>A3rcB.— -The attendance cannot be considered satisfactorily regular, although in the State schools 
the a tt m ds nce has been less irregular than in the State schools of my districts of fnrmer years. 

The number of popfls on the rolls of the State schools at the end of the quarter preceding inspection was 
7^446; and the number of these who attended at least four-fifths of their time was 4y588. The corresponding 
nnmbers in the case of the Prorisional schoob were respectirely d56 (on roll) and 510 (attended four-fifths of 
their time). 

Thus» of the 7,4i9 State school pupils, 4,588 attended with fair regularity, that is, as all children should 
attend whose parents expect them to make progress ; and the remainder, :^861, attended irregularlr. In the case 
of the Prorisional schools, 510 pupils attendoi regularly, and 446 irregularly. When schools and teachers hare 
been prorided by the State at the express wish of the people, it seems only ^dr that the pupils should be required 
to attend with sufficient regularity to benefit substantially by the instruction giTcn. Sound elementary education 
is essential in these days for all classes of children, if we are not prepared to fall behind other communities. 

iKSTECCTioir.— In the State schools the methods of teachingare generally intelligent and suitable, and the 
character of the instruction fairly sound and satisfactory. In the Ptori^tional schools the attainments were lower, 
but often satisfactcnry under the circumstances. The proficiency in the State schools raried firom oery creditable 
to prettvfair, and in the Provisional schools from tatirfaetanf to indifferent. 

The reading was generally accurate and fluent, and often fairly expressire. In a few schools, howerer, 
two serious faults were noticed. Children, who read fluenUy, read in a " smg-song" monotone, or they regularly 
dropped their voices at the end of each sentence. 

Becitation in many small schools consisted merely of repeating pieces hurriedly or indistineUy, but with hit 
fluency. There were, however, some pleasing exceptions, where the expression was deliberate, distinct, and 
natural. The pieces selected for the lowest drafts are often not as suitable as they might be. 

The writing continues to be, on the whole, well taught, and the copybooks are rarely otherwise than neat 
and clean. But the new and differing styles of writing are doing harm. They are changes without any 
improvement, and changes for which I can see no justification. The old style of writing is as distinct and legible 
as " Vere Foster's Bold Writing" or "Jackson's Upright Writing," is much more graceful, and is more easily 
imitated. 

Slate arithmetic with mensuration and mental arithmetic are not strong subjects. The results, on the 
whole, have been disappointing. The coarse in arithmetic and mensuration has been generally gone over, but has 
not been mastered. More practice both in mechanical and intellectual work is necessary, although the time-tables 
show that a large amount of time is already devoted to arithmetic. Mental arithmetic has not received sufficient 
attention. If a fair amount of attention had been given to it, and if the course prescribed had been observed, the 
results would have been better. This branch may be made very helpful in teaching the principles on which many 
problems in arithmetic may be solved. 

Geography and grammar were taught, on the whole, fairly well, the results diflering very much in the 
different scoools, and even in the different classes of the same schooL In many schools the proficiency in these 
subjects was creditable ; in some of the weaker Provisional schools it was only moderate. The geography of the 
second class, particularly in the matter of being able to find places on the map, is oflen neglected in small schools. 
This is a piUr, for a knowledge of the position of continents, oceans, islands, <kc., is a most useful framework and 
foundation tor future lessons in this useful subject. The correction of sentences, which is supposed to be taught 
in the Fifth and Sixth Classes, and which is probably the most practically useful branch of grammar, appears, 
by the results obtained, sometimes to receive too little attention. 

I have, &c, 

J. J. CAINE, 

District Inspector. 

The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 
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REPORT OF MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR MACGROARTT. 

South Brisbane, January, 1898. 

Sib, — I have the honour to submit to jou my General Report for the year 1897. 

The district in ray charge, called " Brisbane and Gympie,'.' includes most of the schools in North Brisbane 
and Fortitude Valley, with those at Kelvin Grove road, Ithaca Creek, and the Soman Catholic schools at 
Wooloowin and Sandgate ; the schools near the railway line between the Brisbane Eiver and Booval, with those 
at Blackstone, Redbank Plains, and Upper Bundamba ; all the schools in Gympie and its vicinity, extending as 
far as Widgee and Imbil ; and the schools near the North Coast Line between JBeerwah and Gympie, including 
those on the Blackall Range and Buderim Mountain. Towards the close of the year, the Newtown School, near 
Ipswich, in Mr. Inspector Kennedy's district, and the schools at Nanango and its neighbourhood, in Mr. Caine's 
district, in all eight schools, were allotted to me for inspection. 

Schools. — The number of schools in my own district at the end of the year was 67, and they may be 
classed as follows : — 

State schools for Girls only 4 

I) •MJKjjO \JlXAj ««• ••• ••• •«• ■■. ••• ••• vr 

Infants on ly .. . ... •.. ... ... 4 

Girls and Infants ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

„ „ „ Boys, Girls, and Infants ... ... ... ... ... 12 

Unclassified State schools 3 

Provisional schools 30 

Roman Catholic schools ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 4 

Church of England school 1 

Private school (Bowen House) 1 

^ vf vttX •■• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••■ ••• vl# 

During the year 4 new Provisional schools were opened in the district — Imbil, Pinbarren, Eudlo, and 
Maleny, the last as a half-time school — and the State school at Redbank, after having been closed for some time, 
was reopened as an unclassified State school. A new, neat, and substantial Provisional school building and the 
necessary furniture were completed at Cooroora, on the Tewantin road, towards the end of November, and will, 
no doubt, be in operation early this year. A visit of inquiry about an application for the establishment of a new 
Provisional school at Woondum was made towards the end of October. The Provisional school at Eel Creek, 
near Gympie, and the Roman Catholic school at the Monkland were closed the whole year. 

Two weeks' leave of absence excepted, the first month of the year was spent in valuing examination papers, 
and in writing my Annual Report. The work of inspection began on the 1st of February, and, excepting a week 
spent in drafting examination papers, from that date till the schools were closed for the summer nolidays, nay 
time was fully occupied in examining schools, in travelling, in inspecting new Provisional school buildings, in 
holding inquiries, and in furnishing reports. The last few weeks of the year were taken up with duties connected 
with the annual examination of teachers, pupil- teachers, and candidates for grammar school scholarships. While 
inquiring into some complaints made against teachers in my district, I could not help recalling remarks made 
some time ago by Mr. C. Watson, B.A., President of the New Zealand Educational institute, on the vexations 
and humiliations that some teachers have to face. After commenting on the many rocks in the teacher's path, 
Mr. Watson adds, " There are many other directions from which trouble may come on him, and affect his position 
as a public servant. His relations with the committee and with the parents are full of danger. He must oe very 
cautious what friendships he enters into lest ho give ofEence in other quarters. He is so peculiarly placed that 
any malevolent person in his district can sooner or later make his position unbearable. No other public officer 
IS so open to attack, and so easily injured." In the cases investigated by me this year, where complaints were 
made against teachers, the statements made by most of the witnesses were wholly without foundation. One of 
the teachers instituted legal proceedings against one witness, with the result that the latter was very glad, in 
order to stay further proceedings, to pay the teacher's solicitor £1 Is. and to sign a most ample apology prepared 
by the solicitor, and he pressed the solicitor very hard to accept another £1 Is. to stop the publication m the local 
Aess of this apology to the teacher. The solicitor of course refused to accept the bribe. I am strongly of 
opinion that in such inquiries evidence on oath should be taken, when I am sure witnesses would be much less 
reckless in the statements made by them, and to this end we have the necessary means in the Public Service 
Board. 

MATERIAL ORGANIZATION. 

Good, roomy, and substantial Provisional school buildings were erected at Pinbarren, Eudlo, and Imbil, the 
last without any cost to the Department. Wings — 60 feet by 20 feet, respectively — have been added to schools 
at Monkland and Kelvin Grove (boys), and a fine shed — 120 feet by 30 feet^-has been provided for the Brisbane 
Central (boys) school. The accommodation is generally sufficient, but in the following schools the inside floor 
space is even below the requirement of 8 square feet to each child : — 

Inside Floor Space. Ayerage Attendance. 

Gympie Central (girls) 2,340 square feet ... 448'5 

„ „ (boys) 1,800 „ ... 318-4* 

One-Mile (girls) 2,200 „ ... 332-8 

(bovs) 2,320 „ ... 3627 

Leichhardt street (girls) 2,488 „ ... 314*3 

„ (boys) 2,500 „ ... 3247 

Fortitude Valley (girls) 3,600 „ ... 483*1 

„ „ (infants) 2,350 „ ... 304*2 

Brisbane Central (boys) 8,022 „ ... 1040*3 

Newtown (mixed) 2,960 ,. ... 385*2 

Cootharaba road (prov.) 308 „ ... 45*9 

Extensive repairs and alterations have been effected at Leichhardt street (boys), Leichhardt street (girls), Kelvin 
Grove (girls and infants), and Nanango : the residence at the Tewantin School has been enlarged. Painting and 
repairs are needed at the Gympie Central, and One-Mile schools, Sherwood, Upper Bundamba, and Blackstone. 

The furniture, apparatus, and material for instruction are generally suitable and sufficient. Cabinets to 
hold specimens t<) illu«)trate object nnd other lessons are not at all common in the schools of this district, but in 
this connection the Brisbane Central (boys), where specimen boxes exemplifying the different stages in the manu- 
facture of many articles in common use are provided, is a noted exception; beautiful plates and diagrams to 
illustrate lessons on physiology are also a special feature of this fine school. 

The celebration of " Arbor Day," in 1897, did not seem to be a very special feature in the schools of the 
district, but there is evidence in most school grounds that the important work of tree-planting has not been 
neglected in past years. Small patches of ground in front of the Fortitude Valley (boys) and Leichhardt street 
schools are real patterns of neatness and taste of which the teachers may well be proud, and the pity is t at such 
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s|)ols arc not ofteu met with iii I'onncction witli our diool groiinds. Tlierc should be little difficultj iu having 
small plots about a school tastefully laid out with a number of flower beds, all of which might be kept in order, 
uuder some little supervision on the part of the teacher, by the pupils themselves, and from which such pupils 
would derive much more lasting and practical benefit than they can do either from committing to memory names 
of places of little note ouly to be forgotten in most instances soon after reaching a higher class, or from worrying 
themselves over grammatical puzzles in analysis and parsing, of which men like John Bright and (rladstone never 
heard in their school days. 

INTEKNAL ORGANIZATION. 

Tiie teachers of the 'listrict as a body, principals and assistants, are zealous and intelligent, and well 
qualified for the discharge or their onerous anli important duties ; they are faithful public servants, and their 
influence for good is felt and appreciated by the general communitv. The following figures show the 
classification of the teaching staff employed at the time of inspection m the schools of the district, Koman 
Catholic, Church of England, and private schools not included : — 
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In the State and Provisional schools of the district there are 135 classified teachers, 5*2 per cent, of them 
being in the first class, 12*6 per cent, in the second class, and 822 percent, in the third class; but reckoning only 
those of them in charge of schools, 24*14 per cent, must be allotted to the first class, 44*83 per cent, to the second 
class, and 31*03 per cent, to the third class. The percentages of the whole teaching staff in the following 
ranks are : — 

Classified teachers — all except 1 in State schools 

UnclassiGed teachers — all but 4 in Provisional and reduced State schools 
Pupil teachers of Fourth Class — all except 4 in State schools 

n Third Class ,, 1 „ „ 

„ Second Class „ 2 „ „ 

„ First Class— all in State Schools 

„ On Probation „ „ 

In the State, reduced State, and Provisional schools the number of pupils in average attendance to each 
teacher — including the pupil-teachers on probation, whose help can seldom oe counted for much — was 36*8 — in 
State schools, 393 ; in reduced State, 27*7 ; and in Provisional, 20*9. In 14 State schools the pupils to each 
teacher reached or exceeded 40 — in one of them 45*5. In reduced State schools the lowest average was 20, and 
the highest 332. In Provisional schools the number varies from 11*9 to 45*9; in four of them — Cootharaba 
Koad, Lugoon Pocket, Xambour, and Yaudina — the average exceeds the minimum required in a State school. 
The conversion of these, and similarly circumstanced schools in other districts, into State schools would create an 
opening for assistants who are qualified to become head-teachers. 

Government. —An open, cheerful, frank, and healthy tone is, as a rule, noticeable amon^ the pupils of this 
district, and a most ])leasing feature in their demeanour is a kindly and thoughtful consideration for those with 
whom they conic in contact. Wherever you find a teacher able to secure good attention on the part of his pupils, 
and capable of getting them to think, and to take pleasure in exercising their mental powers, tnereyou will find 
discipline arid progress uniformly good. It sometimes happens that a head-teacher can secure in his own class 
all the conditions necessary for his pupils* progress and good behaviour, while in another department of the 
school is seen an assistant teacher trying his level best, but in vain, to hold the attention of his pupils, and to 
keep up even the semblance of good order in his class ; in such an instance, the head-teacher should at once make 
up his mind that the discipline of his school is not satisfactory, and that his own influence in the school has not 
been sufficiently deep and far-reaching. 

Classification. — In most large schools the classification is judicious and workable, but in the majority of 
small ones it is much too minute. In 3 schools, with 10, 30, and 34 pupils respectively, I found each teacher 
trying to look after seven drafts ; in iive instances there were six drafts to one teacher, while five drafts to one 
teacher is very common ; in a school with only one teacher the number of drafts should not exceed four. The 
schedule requirements are, on the whole, more than fairly overtaken, the average proficiency for all schools 
having reached 63*4 per cent. — State schools, 6 1'7 per cent ; reduced State schools, 625 per cent ; and 
Provisional schools, 608 per cent. In most instances the ages of pupils compared with the standard are 
in excess. 

The number of schools below 50 per cent, in proficiency was 1 

The number of schools between 50 and 60 per cent, in proficiency was 14 

The number of schools between 60 and 70 per cent, in proficiency was 52 

The number of schools 70 i>er cent or over in proficiency was 2 

Including Koman Catholic, Church of England, and private schools, as well as those inspected outside my 
own district, the children examined by me during the year numbered 11,185. 

In quantity the attendance for State and Provisional schools was quite good — 80*7 per cent, of the enrol- 
ment; State and reduced State being 81*4 per cent, and Provisional schools 72*8; its ^iea/%, too, though still 
capable of improvement, was more satisfactory than I could report it to be in previous years, 61*8 per cent, of the 
enrolment having attended school four days out of five. 
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Hbcobds. — ^The school records are in most instances neatly and faitkfiillj kept. , 

Special Observations. — In two schools the average percentage of all results exceeded 70: — Bnsbane 
Central (infants), 71 per cent. ; Fortitude Valley (infants), 70*2 per cent. Then follow, more or less closely, 
Nanango, 68*9 per cent. ; Brisbane Central (girls). 68*5 per cent. ; Brisbane Central (boys), 685 per cent. ; New- 




, , per cent. ; and iroodna, b5'l per 

Cootfiaraba road, 49*4 per cent. ; Mooloolah Plains, 60*9 per cent. ; Eumundi, 63-3 per cent. ; Bunya Creek 
(second inspection), 64 per cent. ; Teutoberg, 64o per cent. ; and Traveston, 54 7 per cent. The classes that gained 
70 per cent or over were in the following schools : — 

Sixth CZcM*.— Bundamba Upper, 72*1^ ; Fortitude Valley (boys), 717 ; Brisbane Central (boys), 70*8; 
Gympie Central (girls and infants) 705 ; Newtown, 704 ; Brisbane Central (girls), 703 ; Fortitude 
Valley (girls), Leichhardt street (girls), Kelvin Grove road (boys), and Ithaca Creek, 70 each. 
Fifth C/aw.— Newtown, 72*2 ; Brisbane Central (girls), 701 ; Kelvin Grove road (girls and infants) 

70. 
Fourth Class, — Gympie Central (girls and infants), 70*9 ; Cooran, 70*5. 
Third Class, — Nanango, 70-2. 
Second Class. — Nanango, 70*6. 

First C/a«.— Imbil, 721 ; Brisbane Central (infante), 71 ; Brisbane Central (girls), 70*3 ; Fortitude 
Valley (ini ants), 70-2. 
Up to date manuals on methods of teaching being within easy reach of our teachers, I shall not load this 
report with remarks in this connection, further than to add tiie following quotation from a circular issued many 
years ago by Dr. Forrester, and which, if kept well in view by teachers, may be found of service to themselves 
and their pupils :— " The educator, whatever the branch of knowledge he imparts, must be, at least, as much 
concerned about the mode of doing it as ho is about the measure or extent of his acquirements regarding it ; more 
anxious to make the children go through the exercises themselves, than to tell them how to do them, or to do these 
exercises for them ; more bent to make the subject plain and intelligible lo the most stupid in the class, than to 
the most bright and talented ; more ambitious to deposit in their minds things, realities, ideas, than he is to obtain 
from them the most accurate and lengthened recitation of technical terras, or of well-constructed rules ; more 
intent to awaken within their bosoms a thirst for knowledge, and lo vrovide them with the means of gratifying it, 
than to make them encyclopsedias of learning." 

Sixteen boys and 6 girls— Brisbane Central (boys), 9; Brisbane Central (girls), 4; Bo wen House, 3 ; 
Leichhardt street (boys), 2; Bundamba Lower, Newtown, and Goodna, 1 each— were successful in gaining 
Grammar School Scholarships at the annual examination held in December last ; this is 58^ per cent, of all the 
scholarships won over the whole colonv ; three others — one from Bowen House, and one boy and one girl from the 
Monkland school, Gympie — succeeded in winning bursaries to Grammar Schools. One boy from the Brisbane 
Central School gained a bursary to the Agricultural College. 

I have, Slc., 

D. C. MACGEOAETY, 

District Inspector. 

The Under Secretary, Education Department, Brisbane. 
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REPORT OF MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR SHIRLEY. 

South Brisbane, 31st January, 1898. 

Sib,— I have the honour to submit my Eeport on the schools of the South Moreton District for the year 
1897. 

At the beginning of the year a considerable change was made in the boundaries of my district; the schools 
in South Brisbane and its suburbs were added to my charge, and I was relieved of those along the Ipswich railway 
line, the Ksk line, and the coach road from Esk to Kanango. The official lists, supplied in January, 1897, gave 
the names of 44 State, 39 Provisional, 4 Koman Catholic, and 2 private schools, ehtrusted to me for inspectioiL 
To these must be added Myora Provisional school, reopened in March af ler petition and inquiry. Applications 
for State schools were received from East Brisbane and Norman Park, and for a Provisional school from Veresdale 
Scrub. In eaeh case an inquiry was held and a report forwarded. Five imjuiries were also held concerning 
charges against employees : two of these necessitated a change of head teacher; two were followed by reprimands; 
and in one case the teacher was exonerated. 

In addition to ordinary duties, I was also charged with the collection of school exhibits for the Educational 
Court of the Brisbane Exhibition, with the arrangement of the exhibits, with the dismantling of the court, and 
the return of the numerous articles to their owners. I had also to act as juror in several sections. From teachers 
of all ranks I received the most hearty assistance, and I regret that the space secured — an area of 2,000 square 
feet— did not suffice for t)ie exhibition of all the material provided. These duties occupied forty days, or nearly 
seven school weeks, omitting Sundays. Another week was given, by direction, to the compilation of a drill-boot 
for the use of schools. The whole of the 90 schools on my list were examined in detail, and reports were 
furnished. On account of the large amount of time required far Exhibition duties no second inspections were 
possible. 

The 44 State schools provide 68,730 square feet of interior floor space for G,412 pupils in average 
attendance, an area far in excess of the official minimum of 8 square feet for each child. Additional rooms were 
added to the Beaudesert, Kocklea, and Woolloongabba (girls) schools; a new residence was built at Bulimba, 
and an addition was made to that at Alberton. Contracts for painting, or repairs, or both, were carried to 
completion at Beenleigh, Cedar Creek, Cleveland West, and Tallebudgera. In 40 Provisional schools the interior 
floor-space is 17,604 square feet, giving an average of over 20 square feet for each of the 8266 pupils in average 
attendance. The Caningera Upper school was clo«^ed for part of the year, being severely damaged by white ants, 
but was reopened when the necessary repairs had been made. 

In State schools there were 116 adult and 63 pupil-teachers engaged in the education of 7,841 enrolled 
pupils, of whom 6.412 were in<laily attendance. The average charge of each teacher was therefore 467 enrolled 
pupils, and 381 average attendants. Of adult teachers, 4 males are of first class rank, and 18 males and 3 females of 
second class rank. Of 40 Provisional school teachers, 4 are of third class rank, 5 have passed the examination for 
temporary teachers, and 31 are unclassified. Each unclassified teacher has satisfied special examination tests as 
to fitness ; 6 have been educated at grammar schools, 9 have been pupil-teachers in England or Australia, and 7 
have had former experience in public or private schools. Provisional schools have a total enrolment of 1,075 
pupils, and an average attendance of 826 '6, giving 269 enrolled pupils, and 20*6 average attendants to each 
teacher. During the year there was a change of head teacher at Beenleigh, Coomem Lower, and Kangaroo Point 
(infants) State schools, and at Brown's Plains, Caningera Upper, Darlington, Glcneagle, Mount Cotton, 
Mudgeraba Lower, North Maclean, Stockleigh, and Westbury Provisional schools 

Although the inspection of schools is the duty which figures most largely in our work, it is only one among . 
many. The district inspector is also the professional adviser, and his half-hour's chat with the teacher after 
school, or riding to or from school, is often of more educational effect than the examination. Much may also be 
done in advice on private matters, in the introduction to newer aud better text-books, and at times in the loan of 
special works for perusal. 

Of 8,916 pupils on roll, 7,239 are daily attendants, and 5,358 attend four days out of every five. The 
percentage of average attendance, obtained without compulsion, is therefore 81*2. Teachers are awakening to the 
fact that much may be done by themselves to improve the daily attendance, and schemes involving attendance 
marks, attendance tickets, and attendance prizes are now employed in many town and country schools. An 
average attendance of 88*6 per cent, was maintained at Junction Park State school from an enrolment of 7'28 
pupils; and this percentage was exceeded by the much smaller schools at Cape Moreton, North Maclean, 
Stockleigh, Myora, Bulwer, and Mount Cotton. One hundred and sixty -one children were reported by teachers 
as not under instruction, although of school a^e. There may be omissions from this list in South Brisbane, but 
the return is reliable for the rest of South Moreton. Including pupils in the 6 schools not under State 
control, 8,288 children were presented for examination from a grand total of 9,466 scholars. 

The classification of pupils shows a steady increase in the perceutage of enrolment in senior and middle 
classes, and a consequent decrease in infant divisions. The percentages for this year are : — For the three senior 
classes, 23'3 per cent. ; for the two middle sections, 40*6 per cent. ; for the infant divisions, 36*1 per cent. This 
development deserves serious consideration in all arrangements for the staffing of schools, as a comparison of 
numbers alone does not show clearly the increased demands on our teachers. 

The progress of scholars is generally satisfactory throughout the district. The average percentage of all 
examination results for the year is as follows : — For State schools, 64*8 per cent. ; for Provisional schools, 61*9 per 
cent. The following, placed in order of merit, obtained a percentage of 70or over : — Eocklea, Redland Bay, Eight-mile 
Plains, Coorparoo, Bulwer, Woolloongabba Boys', Kangaroo Point Boys', South Brisbane Boys', Wellington Point, 
and Wynnum State schools ; and Currumbin Creek, Cape Moreton, and Mount Cotton Provisional schools. 
Currumbin Creek stands first with 84 per cent, of all possible marks. This school was opened in October, 1896, in 
an isolated scrub-clothed valley of the Macpherson Bange, ofF the main road from Tallebudgera to the Tweed 
Eiver. It has been rapidly raised to its present condition by the skill and energy of its head teacher, who froxn 
the first desired to make his little slab-built school the best in the district, and who has tempered his zeal tvViVi 
tact and suavity. Next in order is the Kocklea State school, of long continued good report, where success is 
attained by the Kindly feeling existing between teachers and scholars, the school resembling a finely-goven>«^» 
well-conducted family. In large towns the girls* schools are seldom as well taught as those for boys only ; *^he 
head teachers are usually of lower rank than in the corresponding boys' school; and in a few cases "the 
government has a tartness and acerbity which must have far-reaching effects on many future wives and motlx^^^- 
Progress is usually more rapid and uniform in country State schools than in those of the south metropolitan n-^^^* 
Constant repetition of the same lessons numbs and deadens the intellect, and does not necessarily produce '•v^ 
expected accuracy. Yet, in city and suburban schools, one or more divisions will usually be found whose tiu^*^ ^^ 
class must be regarded as excessive. .. 

The present class schedules are very favourably regarded by teachers ; and their requirements are ^^^^^ 
within the capabilities of pupils ; but there is a general feeling in towns that they should be given a wider sc^^P^ 
in the senior classes. Parents, having boys intended for trade or business, frequently express their regret tba*' °^ 



higher course is permitted in the sixth class of a State school ; as their interests would be Letter served byj^^ 
extension of the elementary school course than by attendance at a secondary school. Parliamentary sanction for 
such extension has been given, and it is understood that additional subjects will be included in the fifth Siudsistb 



extension of the 
such extension '. 
olass courses. In South Moreton 1*8 per cent, of the pupils are in the sixth class ; and 7*2 in the fifth class, or 
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804 children of the 8,916 on roll. Of 160 in the sixth class very few cover the work prescribed on account of the 
clause in !R«)^lation 115, which states that " classes may be taught together if it is found judicious to do so." It 
would be well to limit the operation of this clause to schools taught by a single teacher. 

In South Australian schools the decoration of the school interior is a matter of prime consideration. There 
is. or was, a special fund for this purpose, to which the Education Department makes a £1 for £1 contribution. 
This fund is applied to tlie purchase of pictures, mottoes, brackets, and illuminations for the walls ; and of vases 
and flower stands for the tables ; pupils are encouraged to bring flowers, and monitresses are appointed to arrange 
them. Efforts in this direction in Queensland schools are few and unsystematic ; but, given the will and the good 
taste, much mav be done under the least promising circumstances. Visiting a poor little Provisional school, one of 
the most humble in the district, a slab structure which once did duty as a selector's hut, the interior was found to 
be most wonderfully transformed. At one end, hiding the shapeless log fireplace, was a damaged tub, filled with 
sandy loam, in which was planted a young pickabeen palm, whose domed crest rose nearly to the rafters. The 
tub itself was hidden by fern fronds, sprays of reed^, and tufts of Alpinia caralea^ the so-called native ginger. 
Bound the room were various humble crocks, tastefully draped, and filled with wild flowers from the neighbouring 
river scrubs. The effect was charminc. 

Much petty neglect in keeping the school returns has again to be reported. Records were found incorrect 
at Capalaba, Chamber's Flat, Kerry, and Pimpama Island ; and incomplete at Caningera Upper, Cedar Creek, 
Loganholme, Logan Eeserve, Palen Creek, Pine Eidge, and Westbury. In one case only was there any appearance 
of dishonesty. 

In my Annual Report for 1886 may be found the following appeal for the formation of school cadet corps : — 
** The teachmj; of military drill has its value in our scheme of national defence. To make this teaching more 

Eractical carbmes should be supplied to bovs' and mixed schools haWug fourth or fifth classes. In this way each 
irge school wouH have its cadet corps, and our military system would bear some resemblance to that of Switzer- 
land, where military training commences at, and is continued from, the elementary schools." It is therefore with 
pleasure that I note the proposed formation of three school cadet corps. So far our teachers have done good 
service in assisting the authorities charged with the defence of this country. They have trained themselves in 
military duties, and are now about to train their pupils. They are second to no o'her corps in intellect and 
patriotism ; and from their ranks could be drawn such a reserve of officers as would be needed were the existing 
laws empowering compulsory service ever enforced. It would be well to offer such encouragement as woula 
induce the rank and file of the Teachers' Corps to qualify themselves in times of peace for these duties. 

I have, iuQ., 

JOHN SHIRLEY, RSc., 

District Inspector. 

The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction. 
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REPORT OF MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR ROSS. 



Sib, — I have the honour to submit my General ^Report for the year 1897. 



Drayton, January, 1898. 



DISTRICT. 

My district practically remains the same as at :lic close of 1890. Lines drawn from Drayton to Killarney 
and from Bollon to the border form respectively its eastern and western boundaries. Its northern limit is 
sufficiently defined by a line from Drayton to I^olion, and its southern by ^cw South Wales. By far the 
larger portion of the schools are located towards the eastern limit, only three— Muni»indi, St. George, and Bollon 
— l^iog outside the Darling Downs. 

At Domville, Dry Paddock, Punch's Creek, Strathane, and Wlieatvalc, new Provisional schools came into 
operation during the year, and the Provisimal school at Springside, near Pittsworth, was superseded by a State 
school. Applications for new schools at the following places were dealt with, and recommendations in accordance 
with the wishes of the residents were made :^Buuker's Hill, near Wcstbrook, State school ; Mount Janet, near 
Dalveen ; Upper Forest Springs, near AUora ; and Broxburn, near Pittsworih— Provisional schools. Informal 
inquiries concerning the establishment of Provisional schools were also held at the Dumaresq EivcrJ and at 
Copmanhurst, both near Texas, without any practical result. 

The foregoing indicates a very satisfactory auiount of educational activity, after the more or less 
marked stagnation of the last few years, especially when it is borne in mind that the initial step towards the 
establishment of a school must be taken by those for whom it is required. It is highly ratifying to note the 
anxiety on the part of settlers in the bush to provide the means of education for their children, and is ope of 
the most hopeful indications of future prosperity for tlie colony.* There are scattered families, in so wide a 
district as this is, beyond the reach of a school ; but, as fir as my knowledge extends, and I think it is pretty 
accurate, there is no place in it where a dozen cliildren can be got together witliout its school. 

A fairly large portion of time is consumed in the preparation of examination qi«estion8 for teachers, 
presiding at the examinations, and readin«j^ and valuing the wiitten answers; in making special visits to investigate 
complaints against teachers, or to hold inquiries concerning the establishment of new schools. These and other 
duties of a like kind naturally dovetail into tlie duti -s of au inspector; none the less, however, they absorb time 
that could be more profitably spent in the schools. 

The schools in operation during the whole or part of the year were— K) classified and 7 unclassified State 
schools, lidfuH and 2 half-time Provisional schools, and 2 Koman Catholic schools. The whole of these 90 schools 
were examined in detail, and 2 of them were so examined a second time. Twelve of the larger towards the end 
of tho year received second visits, chiefly for the purpose of reporting on the professional skill of the pupil- 
teachers. Much may be learned in a general way ot the discipline and working of a school during ordinary 
inspections, but it is only when the inspector is freed from the distractions of examination, and can devote his 
whole attention to the administration, methods, government, and daily life, that au approximate ideal of the tme 
value of the work done can be gained. As long, however, as the districts remain at their present dimensions 
opportunities for such visits will seldom occur. 

MATEEIAL ORGANIZATION. 

In regard to repairs and painting great efforts have been made during the last twelve months to clear off 
the accumulated arrears of former years. Should the same activity be continued all necessary improvements will 
have been made before the close of the current year. At the time of inspection the schools at AUora and 
Goondiwindi were overcrowded, and the accommodation provided at Clifton, Dalrymple Creek, Freestone Creek 
Upper, Hendon, Hermitage, and Springside, was barely sufficient. At the two former places tenders for 
extensive additions have been accepted. With these exceptions, in all the schools there are *' school places" for 
all needing them, and at many the accommodation is in excess of the requirements. At a few schools the supply 
of reading books was insutlicient, either through rough usage or neglect on the part of the teachers to keep up the 
" stock," out generally the material and apparatus for teaching purposes were abundant. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 
The subjoined table shows the strength of the teaching staff : — 



Schools. 



Head Teachers. 



Male. 



State 
Provisional 



46 
12 



Female. 



1 
29 



A88i8tant Teachers. 



Male. 



Female. 



3 





17 
1 



Pupil Teachers. 



Male. 



Female. 



13 




14 




Excepting the teachers in charge of the unclassified State schools at Clifton Colliery, Korth Branch, and 
South Toolburra, the adult teachers in State schools are classified. In Provisional schools they are not classified 
though some have passed the examination for classification, and will receive thntrank on being drafted to State 
schools. Generally speaking, the staff of the State schools is strong, both numerically and professionally. It is 
weakest in those schools taught by one teacher, in which the average attendance is 40 or slightly over 40— 
too large to be efficiently taught by one, and too small to necessitate a second teacher. In all schools in ^cw 
South Wales taught by one teacher, the highest class is only a third class, equal to our fourth, and no teacher 
thus circumstanced is permitted to have any higher class. In our schools, when the teacher is single-handed, there 
is no limit either in the range of subjects to be taught or the number of classes. In my opinion really better work 
would be done in the smaller State schools if fewer subjects were attempted. The average number of pupils to 
one teacher is 32'4 in State, and 201 in Provisional schools. 

The total enrolment in State schools was 3,815, in Provisional schools 1,033, and in all schools, exclusive 
of 337 in the Eoman Catholic schools at Warwick and Stanthorpe, 4,848. The corresponding figures for 1896 
were 3,545, 1,114, and 4,659 respectively. The average daily attendance was 3.053 in State schools, 8<)i'4 in 
Provisional schools, and .3,857'4 in all schools. The corresponding figures for 1890 were 2,6324, 850*3, and 3,482*7. 
The percentage of enrolment in average daily attendance was 80 per cent, in State, and 77 8 per cent, in Pro- 
visional schools. For 1896 the figures were respectively 74*3 per cent, in State, and 7(>'3 in Provisional schools. 
Taking attendance at school on 80 per cent, of the days on w hich the school was open as regular attendance. 




and regular attendance 51 per cent. This is a very satisfactory advance all along the line, and it is mainly, i^ 
not wholly, due to the special eflbrts of some teachers to improve the quality of the attendance. Such 
wide differences in the percentage of regular attendance as are disclosed by the returns from the following 
schools would hardly be possible if committees and teachers took a more lively interest in the matter, AllcWi 
71 per cent.; Hermitage, 73*8; Eillarney, 73*8; Ley burn, 80; Eamsay, 72*2; Spring Creek, 76; Spring 
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Valley, 73'3; and WallanEjarra. 75*8. AH of these are more or less centres of agricultural and dairying 
industries, and the high percentages are very creditable to all concerned. Not so the following: — 




exhausted to bring about a better state of affairs. Even then, when all thit is possible has been done, there will 
still remain a residuum that only compulsion will effectually influence. 

There is seldom now any need for adverse criticism in regard to the internal organization of the schools. 
Generally they present a noat and tidy appearance, and, occasionally, though very occasionally, by a display of 
flowers and by tasteful and instructive pictures, they are bright and attractive. Why are such appearances only 
occasionally met with? Apart from the educational advantages to the pupils, it is surely better for all to work in 
bright homely surroundings than in the absence of them. Let tliosc who havo not tried the experiment try it. 

The percentage of enrolment in each class at the date of inspection was : — 

Class VI. V. IV. III. JL I. 

State schoal 3*4 93 147 2r0 li)-7 311) 

ProA'isional school 7 30 158 20'G 22 2 37*7 

Comparing these figures with those for 1896 there is, on the whole, a slight improvement. A higher 
percentage in the two higher classes is certainly desirable as regards the Slate schools, but until all pupils are 
compelled to attend regularly till they are beyond the age specified in the Education Act (12 years), any n)aterial 
increase does not seem probable. 

The discipline of the schools is generally goofl, as far as it goes, but it docs not go far enough. Daring the 
time of instruction the pupils are very generally quiet, attentive, obedient lo worJs of command, respectful in 
manners, and courleous in speech ; but, unfortunately, as soon as they are liberated they cast aside their good 
behaviour, as a tight-fitting and uncomfortable garment. They are held in by the curb, and as soon as they are 
freed from it they take the bit between those teeth and go their own way. The discij)line of the school should 
aim at fostering and developing self-government, and those teachers will best accomplish this who keep constantly 
before themselves and their pupils the golden rule, " Do unto others, &c." By far the best discipline was found in 
the Allora and West Warwick schools. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Of the 4,781 pupils on roll at the date of inspection, 3,912, or 81*8 per cent, of the enrolment, were present 
and examined. The corresponding figures for 1896 were 4,(>40, 3,684, and 79'4. The average percentage of all 
results was : In State schools, 65 3 ; and in Provisional schools, 63 "9 — a slight falling off from the results of the 
previous year of 1 per cent, in the State, and an advance of nearly equal amount in Provisional schools. Bearing 
m mind the scope of the subjects taught, and the severity of the test applied, these results are highly creditable to 
the professional skill and zeal of the staff. 

One of the most common defects in the working of all schools that have come under my observation is the 
want of concentration of the teaching power. It is seen in its most aggravated form in small schools taught by 
one teacher, but it is by no means confined to them. Not untrequently, in the larger schools, it is found that two 
teachers have been employed to do what could as easily, and quite as efficiently, have been done by one. To 
employ two teachers to give the same lessons to two small classes, or to two drafts of the same class, is a 
wanton waste of teaching power. With staffs at their present strength there is no margin for waste, but abundant 
reason for the conservation of the teaching energy. How best to economise and most wisely direct the teaching 
power is a problem, the solution of which will amply repay the teacher by increased efficiency and more comfortable 
working conditions. 

Under the revised schedule the amount of reading matter to be mastered in all classes above the second 
has been decreased by about one- third, with a view to affording more time to be given to the meanings of words 
and to the comprehension of the subject matter of the lessons read. As the amended schedule only came into 
operation at the close of the midwinter vacation, sufficient time has not elapsed to show how far the change will 
be beneficial. It is, however, a distinct step backward, the amount to be read now being about the same as it 
was nine or ten years ago. In the hands of capable and judicious teachers probably no serious mischief will follow 
the change, but, judging from what came under observation in the years gone by, there is great danger that 
the time that should be given to individual practice in reading will be swamped by young and inexperienced 
teachers in endless explanations and expositions, much of which will be of doubtful yalue. In reading as in so 
much else it is practice that makes perfect. Little judgment is frequently shown in the selection of poetry for 
"Recitation." Pieces are sometimes apparently chosen for their obscurity or profundity. Such may serve as 
tests for exercising the analytical faculties of the older children, but as pieces for recitation they are singularly 
inappropriate. On the other hand, it is quite possible to overdo " Little Jim" and "We are Seven." Between 
these extremes there is plenty of suitable material in the reading-books. 

Writing remains much the same as reported in former years — neither better nor worse. Left, as it 
is very generally, to take care of itself, the results are very creditable to the pupils. At Emu 
Vale, Farm Creek, Pilton, Wallangarra, Spring Creek, Pittsworth, Leyburn, Tummaville, Ellangowan, 
Mountain View, Glen vale, Woodview, and Hendon, where it receives most attention, the writing is 
good, but by far the best writing in the district is in the small Provisional school at Brigalow Gully. 
Some teachers have most unwisely introduced the " Upright Series ** of copybooks into the higher 
classes of the schools, thus spoiling hands already formed. If they must be introduced, then common 
sense alone should suggest that they should be begun in the lowest class using copybooks. The arithmetic 
remains pretty much on the whole as for last year. With the revised schedule the requirements in this 
branch, and also in geography, are more evenly spread over the different classes, and improved results in both may 
reasonably be expected during the current year. Derivation has been re-introduced by the revised schedule, ana, 
so far, the results arc satisfactory. In no subject of instruction set down in the schedule is there great^^r room 
for improvement than in the teaching of ** History." The few disconnected facts contained in the text of the 
reading-books arc more or less incorrectly committed to memory without note or comment. The lesson is merely 
a feast of dry bones, and is mentally as nourishing as such fare would be physically. All that is brightest, most 
interesting, and most informing is carefully avoided. The text-book is in fault, so also is the teacher. If he have 
a warm intelligent and comprehensive grasp of the subject he will teach it well with any sort of a text-book or 
without one ; if he have not, it would be as well to leave it alone— much better in fact — as otherwise he may 
create in young minds a distaste for one of the most interesting and intensely human studies that can engage our 
attention. 

The best work was done in the following State schools, taken in alphabetical order : — Allora, Emu Vale, 
Freestone Creek Upper, Killarney, Leyburn, Spring Creek, Stanthorpe, Tummaville, Warwick West (boys), and 
Warwick West (girl^ and infants). Among Provisional schools, taken in order of merit, the highest results were 
gained by Brigalow Gully, Silver Spur, Strathane, Pine Creek, Yandilla, and Mountside. 

I have, kc.f 

E. jNTEWCOMBE BOSS, 

District Inspector. 
The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instmction, Brisbane. 
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REPORT OF MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR KENNEDY. 

Brisbane, January, 1898. 

Sib, — I have the honour to submit the following General Beport on the schools of the West Moreton 
District for the year 1897. 

DISTEICT. 

The limits of the district were the same as in the preceding year, except that the school at Faimey View 
was removed from my list. 

The total number of schools in operation was 95, viz., 63 State, 39 Provisional, and 3 DenominationaL 

The only new school opf oed was the Provisional one at Woodlands, near Gatton. An application for the 
establishment of a Provisional school at Puzzling Gully, near Helidon, wa<5 approved of, after inquiry. Applications 
lor the establishment of a Provisional school at Munbilla, and a State school at Teviotville Kailway Station, were 
received towards the end of the year, but owing to want of time have not yet been dealt with. A State school to 
take the place of the overgrown Provisional school at Forest Hill has been authorised, and investigations were 
made ad to the feasibility of adopting a similar course at Prenzlau and Mount Whitestone. 

All the schools in my cnarge were inspected, and the usual reports forwarded. Seven candidates for 
employment as Provisional school teachers were examined at difEerent times during the year. No fewer than 
twenty-five inquiries were held — ten of them relating to complaints against teachers, and fifteen to other matters. 
Among the latter were the questions of purchasing additional land for the enlargement of the school grounds at 
Engelsburg, selling a portion of the Boonah school reserve, and remoFing the school at Teviot to another site. 
Drafting teachers' examination papers, supervising the annual general examination in Ipswich, reading and 
valuing the examinees' answers, and assisting in the Education Office, occupied altogether 31 days. My total 
leave of absence came to 16i days. 

MATERIAL OEGANIZATION. 

Statb Schools. — Expensive additions, rendered necessary by increased attendance, have been made at 
Gatton, Marburg, and Tarampa, and are about to be carried out at Bumside and Crow's Nest. Considerable 
improvements have been effected to the schools and residences and Kirchheim and Alfred. The Ipswich West 
(bojs) school continues to be very much overcrowded, and no headway appears to be made with the task of raisinj^ 
the required local contribution towards the cost of enlarging it — the delay in this case affording a discreditable 
contrast to the ease and celerity with which at other schools, notably Gatton, the local contribution was secured. 
The work of repainting the buildings, resumed in 1896, alter having been some time in abeyance, has been 
proceeded with apace, very fair liberality and promptitude have been shown in the matter of repairs, and 
altogether the material condition of the schools is much superior to what it was a couple of years back. 

Pbovisional Schools. — The latest addition to these schools — that at Woodlands — was built in accordance 
with departmental plans and specifications, and by the aid of a State subsidy. A now and particularly well-built 
school has taken the place of tne former unsightly quarters at Merry vale. The buildings at Prenzlau, Townson, 
and Mount Forbes have been painted, and at the t^o latter many other improvements have been made, testifying 
to the zeal and interest of the committees ; the school at Mount Forbes is, indeed, the best-equipped, materially, 
of any Provisional school in the district. The building at Mount Campbell has been greatly inaproved by ceiling ; 
at Maroon and Perseverance Creek, tanks and spouting have been added ; and the grounds at Kopeley have been 
fenced. 

The attendance at Prenzlau and Mount Whitestone has outgrown the accommodation, and this is even 
more markedly the case at Mount Sylvia, where, consequently, work is carried on under conditions of much 
discomfort and disadvantage. Altogether there are in the district about half-a-dozen Provisional schools where 
the attendance is sufficient to warrant the establishment of State schools in their stead, but the difficulty in 
raising the local contribution towards the cost stands in the way of the change being made. In all but class of 
building, these schools are practically State schools, and it is a question whether it would not be advisable to 
regard them as such, and appoint to tnem as head teachers some of the married assistants now employed in State 
schools, letting the position carry with it the same emoluments as in ordinary State schools of similar size, with 
an allowance for rent where a residence is not provided. 

Grounds. — For well-kept grounds, the foremost place is held by Mount Sylvia, Tallegalla, Minden, 
Fordsdale, and Mount Crosby ; and creditable mention deserves to be made of those at Crow's Nest, Blantjre, 
Ebenezer, Ma Ma Creek, Kirchheim, Alfred, Normanby, Plainland, Laidley North, Tarampa, Mount Whitestone, 
Mount Campbell, Carney's Creek, Moorang, and Prenzlau. Contrasting strikingly with the foregoing are the 
unprepossessing surroundings at Summerhill and Fli^stone Creek. 

New play-sheds have been erected at Templin, Engelsburg, Tarampa, and Warrill Creek, and are in con- 
templation at several other schools. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 

Staffs. — State schools .* The total number of teachers employed in the 53 State schools inspected was 120, 
allowing one teacher to every 33*7 pupils in average daily attendance during the month preceding my visit, the 
corresponding number for the previous year being 33*1. In 16 of these schools, worked single-handed, the average 
number of pupils per teacher was 34*8 as against 33 in the previous year, the highest attendance being at 
Murphj's Creek with 45*6, Mount Crosby, 46*2; Ma Ma Creek 44 8, Mount Walker 42*4, and Tent Hill Lower 
42 : it IS, of course, in schools such as those just named, where the attendance borders on, without quite reaching, 
a size sufficient to warrant the addition of a second hand to the staff, that the teacher's labours are speciallj 
heavv and exactinf?. In 26 schools, each employing two teachers, the number of pupils per teacher was 29*8, or 
much the sema as in the previous year (29*4), this average, however, being greatly exceeaed at Geham with 43*6 
pupils to each teacher, and Teviotville with 41*9. In each of the 12 remaining State schools, the stafE consisted of 
more than two teachers, the average number of pupils per teacher being 39'8 as against 36*3 for the previous year, 
the highest proportiou being at Boonah with 46, Ipswicn West (boys) 41*5, Ipswich West (girls and infants) 40'i 
Ipswich Central (girls and infants) 40*4, and Gatton 40. 

Of the 53 bead teachers, 1 is in Class I., 23 are in Class II., 24 in Class III., and 5 are unclassified, 4 of 
these last being in charge of unclassified State schools. The only changes since my last report were at L&idloj[ 
South, and that caused by the reiirement, at the end of the year, of Mr. John Scott, the " Father of the Sernceb' 
for over 36 years the highly respected and worthy head teacher of the Ipswich East (boys) schooL 

The 67 subordinate members of the stafEs include 7 male and 28 female assistants, all in Class UL, and U 
male and 18 female pupil-teachors. 

Provisional Schools : These employed 18 male and 22 female teachers. The average number of pupil« 
to each was 23*7 as against 22*1 in the preceding year, rising as high as 45*7 at Mount Sylvia, 41*4 at Fmw* 
and 40*6 at Milford, an i exceeding 30 at 6 other schools. Through resignation or transfer, a change of teifllN' 
occurred at 11 schools during the year, included amongst them being most of those where the worl; wis )m^ 
satisfactory at the previous inspection. 

Following on the inspection made during the year under review, it was found necessary in a mf tf» 
percent8i;e of cases to warn tne teachers that they must show better work on the next occasion if thej i 
retain their positions ; at one State school also, serious misbehaviour on the part of the head teaober 
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by censure and Que ; aniijat one Provisional Bobool miaconduet was revealed of such ft nature as to preclude tbe 
teftclier's furtber employment in the service. It ncoJ hardly be flaid, however, that instances such aa these wore 
extremely eiceutioual. In the vast majority of achoola conacientious, and at least fairly Buccessful, work ia being 
done. Slid the disfrict eonlaiiia a creditable proportion of earnest, able, and enthusiastic teachers. 

The practice now followed of drafting pupil -teachers at the end of their course into Provisional sohoolp, 
though not unattended with some hardship to Ihe individuals thomsolves, and with certaiu other drawbacks, has 
at anyrate the ndvanliige of eousiderably raising the qunlity of the iusfruetion in auoh schools, I think, however, 
that the head leacLera of the larger schools from which pupil- teachers are so drafted, might not infrequently do 
more than appears to be done in the way of imparting to them a knowledge of school organization. It might not be 
easily practicable to do what is certainly desirable— thai is, inslead of confining the pupil-teachers to the charge of 
one draft, to give them, before the termination of iheir apprenticeship, some ciperience in the management of a 
section of the larger school, so organised ns to correspond in a measure with the conditions in an ordinary 
Provisional school j hut at least they should be familintised with the keeping of all the rteords, and especially of 
the work-book, which at present is not always the case. 

At the recent general examination. 4 head tcaohera and 5 assistants in State schools nlteniptei the papers 
for promotion to Class II., while 2 head teachers of State schools and 3 of Provisional Bchools sought promotion 
to Class III. In this connection I may say that I am entirely in accord wilh those who wish lo see es:tended to 
unclassified Provisional nchoo! teachers seeking admission to Class III. the same concession now made in the caie 
of their more favoured State school brethren taking papers for Class II., viz., to be allowed to pass the 
exanunation by instalments. 

ATrBSDiMOE. — The enrolment at inspecfion was 0,331, and the number of pupils examined 5,095, eijual to 
8r8 per cent, (he correwponding percentage for the previous year being 81*6. Including 3Sfj pupils examined in 
deaorainational schools, llie total number of children under inspection was 6,351. being 264 more than in 1896. 

The enrolment for the month preceding inspection was h.93i, and the average daily attendance during that 
time 4.016-9, equal to 777 per cent., as against 76 per cent, in 1896. 

Of 6.437 children enrolled during the quarter preceding inspection, those who attended rcgolarly, that is, 
at the rate of not less than four days out of every five, amounwd l« 3,77fi, equal lo 58-6 per cent. This indicates 
a highly gratifying improvement in the regularity of the atlendanee, tha corresponding percentage for the previous 
yuar Imving been only 47'6, and this latter percentage, low as it is, having been exceeded ia only one of the 
prccedinc seven years, viz., in 1893, when it was 50-9. 

The gradual upreard movement in the qnuntity of the attendance, and the fluctuations in the qauliti/, ran 
he readily seen from the (ollowing comparative statement:- 
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Among Slate schools the best quality of attendance was found at Tarainpa with S39 per cent, of regular 
attecdfrs; Ebenezer. 82*1 ; Marburg, 77-9; Mount Walker. 77-li ; Crow's Nest, 77; Tnl!ej!alla, 75-9; Minden, 
75"8; Gatton,75"5; Hatton Vale, 75*3 ; and Kirchheim. 73 ; and. among Provisional sciiools, at Clarendon with 
100 per cent, of regular attenders ; Prenzlau, SOS ; Mount Forbes, 79*3 ; and Deebing Cr.'ek, 76, At fl Slate 
and 12 Provisional schools the regular att/>nders constituted leas than 40 per cent, of th" total enrolment, foiling 
as low as 19 per cent, at Teviot, 216 per cent, at Flagstone Creek, and 26'3 per cent, at Blantjre. 

The number of children of school age, living in the neighbourhood of a school but having their education 
neglected, is returned as 314. which, however, is exclusive of tbe principal school centre, Ipswich, where there are 
no means of obtaining reliable inrormstion on the matter. 

Ola SSI PIC ATI OK. — The classification is generally commendable. The pupils arc, with few exceptions, fairly 
well qualified for their status, and promoted nitli rcasonablt rapidity. A mistake at one time not uuoomraon. that 
of over-multiplication of drafts, is now comparatively rare, though a notable instance of this defect was afforded 
by one Provisional school where 35 pupils were presented tor inspection in ten drafts ; under a new teacher 
appointed shortly altcrwards tlie drafts were at once reduced to five. A somewhat unsatisfactory feature ia the 
large size of tJie First Claas in the boys' schools ; most of the pupils advanced to tlieae schools from ihc infants' 
departments are promoted merely on account of their age, and not because they are fit to go into the Second Class. 

Of the pupils on roll at innpection, :16'9 per cent, were in the First Class, 19-6 per cent, in tbe Second, 21-2 
percent, in the Third, 14 per cent, in the Fourth, 7'3 per cent, in the Fifth, and 0' 9 per cent, in the Sixth. 

GovBBNHBNT, — Viewed in regard lo both its character and results, this is, generally speaking, very 
satisfactory. In a few exceptional cases corporal punishment appeared to bo rather frequent, the higher motives 
of the children were not au&icieutly appealed to, and the tone was hard — in some other inatanccs, the teacher's 
rule, though kindly and welt -meaning, was evidently weak — hut at more than four- filths of all the schools inspected, 
&io ditcipliiic tanged from good to oxcclleut. the latter standard being attained at Crow's Nest, Mindi'U, Peak 
Mountain, Prenzlau, Koseralo, and Taranipa, and these schools being closely approached by 38 others. Order of 
pupiU was exceLent at 18 schools, very good at 41, and good at 22, out of 92 schools inspected, and failed to reach 
very fair in but 4 eases. Except in one or two of the worst-disciplined schools, the behaviour of the pupils under 
inipection was highly commendable, and from observation of many children mot with outside Ihe school grounds 
it was evident to me that in the direction of inculcating habits of courtesy and politeness, not a few of the 
teachers were doing valuable and successful work. It may be mentioned here, too, that with the order iff the 
tehoot inaicriiil and premiies. there has been very little occasion to find fault ; in many cases, on the contrary, high 
praise has been deserved and given for the neatness, cleanliness, and good taste shown in the schoolroom and all 
its appointments, a number of Provisional school teachers excelling in this particular. 

iBsTECcnoN, — As a rule the time-tables show a just appreciation of the relative importance of the subjecla 
of instruction. Their most frequent defect is an undesirable and unnecessary variation in the order of the lessons 
on diflcrent days. 

A distinct advance is noticeable in the keeping of the work-hook. On looking over this record, however. I 
have been struck in several eases with the difference between the teacher's estimate of his pupils' proficiency and 
that disclosed by the inspection ; always supposing the teacher to have made the enlries in good faith, it is 
difficult to explain the discrepancy unless on the assumption that his standard of excellence has been much too 
low, or his testa too superficial, or both. I have reason also to think that some of the less experienced teachers 
allow far too much collective answering, mistaking noise for knowledge, and Ihns deceiving themselves as to the 
real state of their pupils' attainments. Sy invariably requiring children ready with an answer (o raise the hand, 
tbe teaclicr would do much to encourage a due share of individual effort on tlio part of each child and to chook 
the mental slothfuluess not unfrequeully fostered where this is not done. 
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The recent amendments in Schedules V. and VI. have afforded relief in those portiops of the school 
curriculum where it was most required, and though I have heard some dissatisfaction expressed with the quwitity 
of drawing prescribed for the rirst Class, and of needlework for the Sixtli, the general consensus of opinion 
appears to be that the programmes of work as they now stand may be overtaken withont hardship to the earnest 
and fairly capable teacher, or to the pupil of ordinary calibre and reasonable industry. 

The proficiency over the entire course of instruction, judged of from the percentages obtained at inspeetioo, 
averaged nearly fair for the whole district, and fell below moderate at but 4 State and 4 Provisional schools. 

The remarks on the various subjects of instruction, made in my last year's report, are still in icreat 
measure applicable, and I have little to add to them on the present occasion. I wish, however, to utter a few 
words of protest against the opinion which appears to be sometimes held and acted upon— that, in the lower 
drafts, expression and naturalness in Beading and Recitation are of no importance compared with the nsere rote 
mastery of the text, and that dull and laboured repetition of words, without any regard to proi)er phrasing, if a 
defect at all, is one which, for the time being, may bo passed over in the expectation that it will l>e rectified at 
some future stage in the pupil's career, the truism that *' bad habits are more easily learned than anleanied" 
being quite ignored. As regards Arithmetic^ it is to be hoped that the easing off in the requirements will be 
followed by greater attention to principles than was perhaps possible in the past, and consequently that the work 
will show increased thoroughness and intelligence. During trie year two or three new series of copybooks have 
been introduced, and, wliilo unwilling to advocate anything that might tend to trammel the teacher, I am 
impressed more strongly than ever with the belief that the freedom of choice allowed in this particular matter is 
calculated to exercise an unsettling and hurtful influence on the Writing, and that it would be well to follow here 
the example of some of the other colonies, and prepare and issue our own copybooks. The removal of the XJsefnl 
Knowledge lessons of the reading books from the course in Object Lessons^tm alteration overlooked hj many 
teachers — should help towards making the treatment of (his subject less mechanical than it has been. I am glad 
to notice that in an increasing number of cases specimens ta illustrate the object lessons are forthcoming, and I 
would suggest that still more miglit be done in the way of s?curin(; such specimens by exchanges among teachers 
in different parts of the colony. Progress in the knowledge of Agriculture and Geology — important parts of the 
object lesson course — would be greatly facilitated by supplying the schools with text-books in those branches, 
written up to date, and with special application to the conditions and requirements of Queensland. 

Eecoeds. — The State school records are very satisfactorily kept, and those of Provisional schools very 
fairly. A few defects arising from failure to post up the entries at the proper times were met with, and others 
were observed which might have been avoided by careful perusal of the Regulations and General Listructioos, 
but the number of such errors was less than in the previous year, and the faults disclosed were in no case of a very 
serious nature. In the majority of schools commendable efforts are made to secure neatness, as well as accuracy 
and completeness, in the records. 

Special Observations. — At the recent general examination, the Crow's Nest School was snocessfnl in 
gaining two grammar school bursaries, the winner of one of them taking top place among 286 boys and girls who 
attempted the " scholarship" papers ; the same school had also the distinction of obtaining at inspection the 
highest percentage of marks awarded in my district during the year. A grammar school scholarship was gained 
by a pupil of the Mount Crosby School, who secured third place among 182 male competitors, and an agriciutonl 
bursary was won by a pupil of the Gatton school. For general proficiency, as indicated by the average percentage 
of all results obtained at inspection, the State schools of Hatton Yale, Marburg, Harrisville, Mmden, and 
Tarampa held the most prominent positions ; while among Provisional schools, the work of those at Charlwood, 
Mount Borryinan, Mount Whitestone, and Mount Forbes was especiallv praiseworthy. The proficiency was least 
satisfactory in the State schools at Hillgrove, Tivoli, Postman's Bidge, and Normanby, and the Provisional 
schools at Forest Hill, Milford, Hessenburg, and Mount Campbell. 

I have, &c., 

A. S. KENNEDY. 

District Inspector. 

The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 
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BEPOET OF MR. BISTEICT INSPECTOE HAEROP. 

Marjliorongh, Fabruary, 1898. 

SlB, — I have the honour U> submit to you my General Report for the year 1897- 

For some jenrs pait my district included the greater part of the Central diiilrict, and a portion of the Wide 
Bay aod Bamctt districts. Last year I lost the latter, but the whole of tlie Oentral district, with the eiceplion 
of the Koman Catholie achoola m Hockhampton, was allotted to me. This district included the schools from 
St, Lawrence to near Bundaberg, and from the coast to beyond Longteach. 

The number of schools in operation was 8G — namely, 35 State schools, SO Provisiooal and iinclsisificd Slate 
schools, and 1 Itoman Catholic school. With the exception of 2 Frorisional schools, all were fully inspected 
once, but no second inspections were possible. The schools in the Bockhampton district were Tisiled a second 
time for the purpose of examining the pupil-teachers in reading, drill, and class. teaching. Special Tisits were 
made to two places in answer to applioalionB for tne cslahlishment of Prorisionnl schools, and to three others 
to inspect the now buildings prior to their being taken over by the DepartmenL Four investigations of complaints 
were also held, which complaints were found to be greatly exaggerated. More inspectoral work would have been 
covered, but, unfortunately, I was not only a victim to dengue fever, but a throat trouble compelled mo to leave the 
district and go south for surgical advice and operations. 

Five Provisional schools were opened for the first time during the year — the Boundary (Clermont 
Hailway), Coowonga (Emu Park JtHilway). Gindie Siding (Springsure Bailway), Miriam Vale (Gladstone 
Railway), and Theresa Creek, near Uli?rmont. The rrovisionul school at Jericho was supersedi'd by a Slate 
school, find preliminary st«ps in the same direction were tskon at Capella and Ilfracombe. The State school at 
Mount Morgan will bo divided aa soon as the new buildings Ear the girls and infants are corapieted. Tenders 
have been accepted for additions and improvements at Emerald, they have been invited at Aramac and Clermont, 
and steps hare Deon taken for improving the accommodation at Allenstown and Longreach, where it is about half 
of what is required. The dilapidated brick portion of the Hockhampton Central (girls) school buildings is not 
worth repairing ; it is a harbour for vermin of various kinds, regarding which complaints have been properly 
made by the parents. The wooden buildings there need repairs and painting, and the two shelter-sheds require 
new roofs. Fainting has been withheld rather long at some schools, and signs of the neglect are observable. 
Whilst travelling in the western portion of the district in the early part of the year my attention was drawn to 
the discomfort and annoyance caused by unshaded windows. Here, where blight and consequent weak eyes are 
only too common, and where the glare is trying and often painful, all windows both in the sthoolroom and 
residence should be shaded ; the expense, compared with the gain in comfort, would bo inconsiderable. Residences 
are attached to all but five State schools, and about half of them arc enclosed, but few teachers have an attractive 
garden. The neatest were found at Oometvillc, Clermont, Soekhampton North, Springsure, and Stnnwell. 
Arbor Day results are not of an encouraging character in the ijenlral District. With the exception of the Gno 
trees at Barcnldiae, CometTille. Hockhampton North, and Stanwell, their condition ranges from fair to failure. 
Climatic conditions and poor soil are tho chief reasons given for non-success ; but to these may be added ignorance 
or eirelessness in the proper solectiou of trees, in the preparation of the ground, and lo tho time and method of 
planting. During the year the cEoset accommodation was reported as being insulEicieut or indifferent at 9 schools ; 
the water aapply as deficient at 3 ; and the fences in need of repairs ut IS. Proriaional schoolrooms are improving 
erery year. In thiw district they may now bo roughly classed as follows : — Good, 32 ; moderate to indifferent, 18. 
Sfost of the better class, together with the school reserves, are the property of the Deparlmcut. 
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mberof teachers employed was 186— namely, 136 in Slate schools, and 5(J in rrnvisional schools 
lliey consisted of 83 head teaehers, 61 assistants, and 42 pnpil-tcaohers. In State iichools head teachers were 
clMsed: 2 in Class I., 17 in Class II., and 10 in Class III. The assistants were classed : 3 in Class II.. and 52 in 
Class III., and the rest were not classed. The pupil -teachers were classed : 2 in tbc fourth grade. 6 in the third, 
4 in the second, 22 in tho first, and 8 were probationers. Of the SO Provisional seliool teachers, 6 were in Class 
III , but the rest were of no classification. Some of them have passed the esamination for pupil -teachers of the 
fourth class, and others have passed the Sydney senior or junior, or some !>pecisl examination. 

The average uttendsnce in State schools was 5,010, which divided by 13G, the number of teachers, gives an 
average of 368 pupils to each icaelicr ; but if tho probationers be excluded, the average is nearly 40 pupils per 
teacher. In Provisional schools the average to each teacher was 31"5. but in C> schools the average attcndauco 
Wasnnderl2: Douglas Creek, ll'S; Arrilalah, 117i South Ulam, ir4 i Bustard Head (a special school), 7 ; and 
Copperfield, 6'2. 

The head touchers in the State schools in this district are, with few exceptions, men of intelligence, and 
are Kcalons and conscientious in tho discharge of their duties. The assistants generally are energetic, intcUieent, 
and devoted to their work ; and the pupil -teachers on the whole discharge their duties to the best of their ability. 
The chief weatness was the poor way in which some of the pupil-leaoliers handled their test lesson. Generally 
a few uninteresting questions were asked, and the lesson closed ; or the lesson was repeated word for word from 
a text-book to the clas.E. In these eases there had been somo neglect in their training. Where head teachers are 
engaged in class teaching most of the day, and have little spare time to devote to snpervinion, criticism lessons 
after school hours are a iieCESsity. There need Iw nn hardship inflicted; tho pupils will willingly stay a few 
minutes, and will consider that they have the best of the bargain, if they be freed from home tasks that evening. 
Even where such lc4sons are given it docs not appear that the assistants ore called upon to help; the more 
'stance ; and in the case of the others, it is really necessary 
they should take part in these lessons along wilh tlm pupil- 
teachers. 

The Provisional school teachers are on the whole a deserving body of men ai 
their schools in a creditable condition, and produce results as g>K>d, and in son 
produced in some of the smaller State schools. A few of them, however, find it dilbcult to go beyond the work of 
the fourth class, partioulurl^ in arithmetic, and it seems a pity, for the sake of tbe children in their charge, that 
they ever saocoeded in finding an entrance into the service, 

PUPILS. 

Attk.njusch, — During tho quarter preoodiug inspection the enrolment was 8,024, of whom 4,424, or So^l 
per cent,, attended school at least four days per week : tbua 3,1X0, ar 44'8 per cent., were absent at least one day 
per week. In addition to this irregularity, head teachers reported 176 children, within reach of a school, whoso 
odocation was totally neglected. This number does not appear large in such an extensive district as the Central, 
bat it does not oven approximately approach correctness. Hockhampton Central (hoys) reported 42 neglected 
children ; and Mount Morgan, 32 ; hut the following large schools reported but 2f) among them — Allenstown, M : 
Lake's Creek, 12; and Clermont, 6 ; and tho following similarly largo schools reported none — Barcaldine, Emerald, 
Gladstone, Longrcach, Hoekhampton Central (girU), Hockhampton Central (infants), Bockhampton North (boys), 
Bockhampton North (girls), and St. Lawrence. Most of the teachers in theite eeliools remarked that there were 
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neglected children about, but that thej were unable to ascertain llie numbers. Among the reasons given for the 
irregular attendance in the Kockhampton district were— dengue fever, truancy, the number of young bojrs 
employed in the Lake's Creek works, as butcher's boys, and as errand boys. The teachers do their best to secure 
regular attendance ; they make their schools as attractive as possible ; some give prizes, and others w ait upon the 
parents, but all in vain. It appears very certain therefore that the time has pretty well arrived when the 
compulsorv^ clauses should be put into force in some of our larger towns. The following were tUe best attended 

Yandaran Creek, 94*4 ; Theresa Creek. 

and the following were the worst— 
MutUburra, 41*7 ; St. Lawrence, 

39-8; \Ve«twoo(l, 37o; Glenmore,30o. 

Sixth class. 1*2 ; f/tk, 4*9 ; 
•8 per cent, of the pupils were 
per cent, lower than tor schools generally io 1896. The number of drafts is kept 
down satisfactorily in State schools, but 30 per cent, of the Provisional schools contained six drafts at the least 
As the majority of the teachers in these schools have at last learned to combine their classes in some lessons the 
number ot drafts in their schools is not therefore so large as it appears. Some of them, however, learn very 
slowly in this respect, although advised and instructed year after year. The average ago in State schools 
wasr—Sixth class, 14-2 years; fifth, 13 5; fourth, 12*2; third, 10-7; second, 91; and first, 7 ; which numbers 
vary little from those given for the whole colony for 1896. The average age in Provisional schools was equally 
satisfactory. 

PrNcxrALiTY was on the whole very satisfactory : it was reported as excellent in 30 schools ; &s veiy good 
down to fair in 37 ; and as moderate io had in the rest. In some schools, however, the numbers late at inspection 
were higher than those usually recorded, and for no apparent reason. 

Pbogress was generally both sound and regular. In 80 per cent, of the schools it ranged from good to 
excellent. The number of promotions made during the year was 9,625. According to the general returns there 
was a total gain of 1,154 pupils during the year, the number admitted was 3,450, and the number who left was 

The moral tone and discipline were creditable features in the character of all but a very few schools in this 
district. 

IxsTRrcTiox. — The enrolment at inspection was 7,739 and 6,041 pupils, or 785 per cent of the enrolment, 
were present, which was about 2 per cent, above the normal average. Over 20 per cent, therefore, of the pupils 
were absent from inspection. This is regrettable, but without compulsory attendance it is difficult to find a remedy. 
It has been often stated that the numbers present would be largely increased if notice of inspection were ffiven to 
teachers. I doubt it very much. The majority of absentees are probably those who are habitually irregular, and 
few teachers could be found who would make any special effort to secure their attendance. All regular pupils, 
however, would be roundod up for the occasion. The numbers present therefore would not be materially 
increased, nor would they represent the schools in their every-day condition, as the present plan in a great 
measure secures. 

The present schedule of attainments came into force in July last, and it was welcomed by the in'eat 
majority of teachers. It is generally considered to be well within reach, and I have heard very few complaints 
regarding it. As comparatively few schools were examined under it last year, it is hardly necessary yet to enlarge 
upon it. Most schools were examined under the old schedule, and the results of inspection were on the whole very 
creditable, reaching 70 per cent, in State schools, and ij(S(S per cent, in Provisional and unclassified State schools. 
The following schools gained 75 per cent, or over :— iS^i/t— Muttaburra, 824; Stanwell. 813; Crescent Lagoon, 
75-6; Barcaldine. 75-3 ; Emu Park, 752 ; Mount Morgan, 75*2 ; Kockhampton Central (girls). 75*2; Gracemere. 
751 ; and Kockhampton Central (bovs), 75. Prormona/— McDonald's Flat, 79l) ; Calliope River, 787 ; Mount 
Larcombe, 768 ; and ;>outh Ulam, 76. 

The highest marks for class proficiency were obtained in the following schools : — 

Sixth C/a^*. —Kockhampton Central (boys), 86*5 : Kockhampton Central (girls), 81*6; Emerald, 78; 

Allenstown, 78 ; and Blackall, 77*9. 
Fifth C/a**.— Barcaldine, 83*6; Clermont, 80S ; Kockhampton Central (boys). 80; Tegege, 80; and 

Norton, 79'5. 
Fourth C/<M*.— McDonald's Flat, 82 6; South Ulam, 82-2; Muttaburra. 82; Stanwell, 80 ; and 

Tegege, 778. 
Third C/tfjw.— Stanwell. 814; Muttaburra, 81*3; Avondale. 79*5 ; Mount Larcombe, 79 5; Crescent 

Lagoon and Emu Park, each 79. 
Second C/aw.— Muttaburra, 86-6 ; Calliope Kiver, 82*6 ; Emu Park, 78 ; Theresa Creek, 78 ; and 

McDonald's Flat, 77-8. 
Firtt C/a«.— Stanwell, 84*4; Muttaburra, 81*7; Greenwood, 78*3; McDonald's Flat, 77*3; and 
Calliope, 77*1. 

Grammar school scholarships were obtained by two boys from Mount Morgan, and a Grammar school 
bursary by a girl from Clermont. 

I have, &e., 

GEOKGE HAKRAP, 

District Inspector. 
The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction. 
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REPORT OF MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR CANNY. 

EockhampfoDy January, 1898. 

Sib, — I have the honour to submit my Annual Report for 1897. 

At the be^nnin^ of the year a considerable change was made in the boundaries of my former district 
The schools in the Rockhampton centre were taken off my list, as were also the schools north from Townsville to 
Cairns. In lieu of these there were added on to my list the schools in the Charters Towers and the Townsville 
centres. These, with the schools around Mackay and Bowen, wore formed into what is now known as the Kennedy 
District. There were in all 68 schools in operation, comprising 81 State schools, 31 Provisional schools, and 6 
Roman Catholic schools. With the exception of the Provisional school at Eungella, all the above schools 
were inspected once in detail, while second visits of inspection were paid to 14 schools. During the 
year new schools were opened at Plane Creek, Proserpine, Merinda, and the Pumping Station 
at Charters Towers, while the Provisional school at Mount Leyshon was reopened. Important additions were 
made to the school buildings at Townsville West, Richmond Hill, Millchester, Walkerston, and Queenton. In 
this last-named school, where were examined over 950 children, the accommodalion is still inadequate. Owing, 
however, to the energies of the committee and the hoad teacher Ihe space under the building has been partially 
walled in and fairly well titted up for the accommodation of the first classes. Under instructions an inquiry was 
made as to the desirableness of aividing this enormous school, and a report on the matter was forwarded to the 
Department. I think it most advisable where mixed schools reach an attendance of 400 or 600 that the sexes 
should be taught apart. It would be out of place here to discuss the reasons why. At the Charters Towers Girls* 
and Infants' schools the accommodation is both insufficient and inconvenient. Effort is beins: made to raise local 
subscriptions towards the erection of new buildings, which give promise of success. The head teachers in Charters 
Towers speak in the highest terms of the generous spirit ever shown by their townspeople in the matter of 
providing funds for school purposes. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 

ScHQOL Staffs. — There is an important feature in connection with this heading on which I deem it needful 
to speak— namely, the matter of mutual relationship between head teacheis and their subordinates. All are aware 
how necessary it is to the well-being of schools, and to the peace and comfort of teachers, that there should be 
shown a full measure of sympathy and consideration on the part of the former, and iti return a full measure of 
respect, obedience, attention to duty, and loyalty on the part of the latter. In the course of the year's inspection 
I had occasion to note that in a few schools the above conditions did not exist to an extent one would desire to 
see. The position of the head teacher, while one of grave resj^onsibility, is yet one of great power, and properly 
so. Should it not therefore be incumbent on a head teaclier so to use his authority as to promote among his 
stafE a love of their work, a spirit of harmony among the members, and a feeling of goodwill towards himself. 
This does not implv that head teachers are to court popularity, or that they should fail to act firmly in the case 
of a lazy or a crotchety assistant. My own experience of assistant teachers is that they will do their duty all the 
more faithfully and etficiently when under head teachers who treat them kindl}'' and considerately. Some head 
teachers there are who from a spirit of over-zeal work both themselves and their staffs at what is known as high 
pressure. There is no need for this — no need for teachers to make slaves of themselves. To aim at high results 
or scholarship passes at the expense of the health of teachers and pupils seems to me to be entirely apart from 
the true interests of education. I regret to say that I found in one school what seemed to be unworthy motives 
operating as the cause of ill-will between head teacher and subordinate. In this instance action was taken which 
it is hoped will have a salutary effect. >\mon^st those schools where exist the happiest conditions with regard to 
staff relationship may be mentioned the schools at Townsville West and Charters Towers (boys). 

In the course of the .year's work I saw much of the mililary spirit operating amongst teachers. I have 
little sympathy with militarism, and I doubt if it be wise to encourage soldiering amongst our teachers. The 
discipline of the army is quite a distinct affair from the discipline of* the school, and the farther apart these two 
forms of discipline are kept the better for the sclio A. Besides, may there not be a temptation for the military 
schoolmaster to subordinate the importance of his calling as a teacher to the more "genteel" occupation of 
parading as a captain pr a major in the Defence Force ? 1 suppose we must have soldiers, and if a teacher be 
imbued with military instincts he should not be prevented from indulging his warlike tastes. But he may find 
that the surroundings of the parade groun I or the camp are ill-calculatea to render him in any sense more qualified 
as a teacher of youth. In days gone by we find that there were objections to the ** military parson" and to the 
" military premier." May there not also be an objection to the "military schoolmaster "? I write these remarks 
with no reference to individuals. Some of the best teachers in the district are members of the Defence Force. 
But they are good teachers in spite of, rather than on account of, their military propensities. I think it would be 
a bad thing for the service if the spirit of militarism were to spread in its ranks. 

In the matter of the distribution of staffs there was much cause for dissatisfaction. In some of the large 
schools the junior classes are left mainly, if not entirely, in the hands of junior pupil-teachers. It should bo 
unnecessary to point out to head teachers the evils arising from such arrangement. In the first place the children's 
time is worse than wasted if they be entirely trusted to the care of a youngj j)U pi 1- teacher. Then, again, these 
young teachers are often kept to the work ot the lower classes during the whole term of their pupilage, rendering 
them unfit for the teaching of advanced ])upils. and so detracting from their usefulness in the service. After they 
become assistants, and are transferred to other schools, the defects of their training become palpable. The proper 
course would be not to place junior pupil-teachers solely in charge of classes, but to place tliem under assistants 
until they gain some experience in the teaching and controlling of chillren. f u one very important school I found 
a draft of 75 first class children who had been left for over thiee months under the charge of unpaid 
monitresses. The most important work in the elementary school is the teaching and training of the junior 
classes, both on account of their vastly greater numbers, aiidfroai the fact that infant teaching requires from those 
in charge greater skill if less knowledge than that required for the teaching of the senior classes. Often, indeed, 
on the proper training of a child when in first class depends his after career as a pupil and as a student. Atten- 
tion to the junior classes may involve no present gain to the merely advertising teacher; but to ignore such duty 
is at once as immoral as it is unwise. 

Instbuction. — The alteration in my district involving the inspection of the large schools in Charters 
Towers and Townsville afforded me an opportunity of comparing the work with that done in the schools of the Central 
district. I am pleased to report that I found the work, as a whole, to bequiteon aparwith thcworkof the Central schools, 
excepting only in the matter of reading. Yet even in the subject of reading one could not reasonably look for 
better work than was found in the highest classes at Townsville West, Richmond Hill, and Millchester. Complaint 
was sometimes heard, and with some show of reason, that there is not sufficient time allowed to deal intelligently 
with such lessons as '* Above the Clouds" and "The Vision of Mirza " in Fifth Book, or such lessons as "Pearl 
Fishing " and " The Hand " in Fourth Book. To hurry over such lessons in a superficial manner is not only useless 
but positively vicious, as tending to engender careless habits of thought and an after distaste for the better 
class of reading. In the matter of the comprehension of lessons teachers arc too often forgetful 
of the fact that a mere acquaintance with the text-book meanings of individual words only very 
partially, if at all, gives the pupil any idea uf the meaning of the text of a lesson. I have met 
with cases even in good schools where teachers had explained every difficult word in the lesson 
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and yet the pupils showed thezcseiref to be entirelj nnacqnainted with the meaning of the text of such lessoot. 
It i** rarely that I hare founl teacher* Jeilin^ satisfactorily with the comprehension and subicct-mattcr of 
lessons. I know no ofli*^r Irar.oa of in*:ri.:::.;n where intelligence and skill come more fully into play. As 
regards the styjc of rpa.i:nj. namr»r.ti5 ril--? and hints are piven in the literary Class Book and other text-hooks 

minuteness of detail set 
it from imitation. In 
satisfactory results if 

I more than tolerably 

satisfactory. There appears to Lave' been :.>3 irev use of Spencer's Test Cards. Sometimes children arc 
kept at these cards until the w. rk bei.r=.e* cause*. us and mechanical. There is need for more intelligent 
oral teaching while the tests for silear pricrioe should he framed by the teacher himself, and graduated 
according: to the proCTess ol his tea<rhi-:z a-'d tLe oapaoitv ot his pupils. The most uniformly good work 
in slate arithmetic was fund at Millcliester, Rirenswood.'and Townsville West. The lessons in geography 
should partake more of a desorituive cujn.-ter. In dealing with Australian geography, in fifth classes I 
found the work to eonsi>t !iiaiii»y i.t a revi^i n of the meagre work taught in second class. With a few 
exceptions, I looked in Ta:u for intellipjLt answering on the productions and trade of Queensland, of itt 
m<iin Tf^ntcs of land and son carriaiie." or ».: its r.-rni of «overnraent. Yet one has a light to expect 
information on such matters frv^m pupils in the aJrani-ed classes. Tlie best lesson in Australian geography 
to a fifth class was givon by the seni- r a^si-i-ar: in tl^e <chool at Townsville West. The lesson was on the 
Horbi»rtoii district, ami was at oiuv full and i .ri-n^^tini:. clear and impressive. Of the teaching of geography 
in goneniK it seems to partake tix^ much .^t a -ask-heannir character. Children come to school loaded with text- 
books, wliicli are otteii ill-ivinpilod, coatainin.: luen? lists of names or a series of bald facts neither 
inten^stin:; nor useful. lvoi;;irdiiic the u^d-e ^ise of text-books in the teaching of geography I may 
be allowed to quote the opinion of a lead:iic <oikxu in<}xvtor in Scotland. In a lecture deliyered 
in I»»8ts before the Soottisli Oovvcnpr.ioa: Sooie:y. Mr. William Jolly says: "Cast from your 
childn»n with disgust most so-i\ilU\l * Klonioatarr Vttviiraphies.* They are in general monstrous, and 
their compilers are eiluoaiional traitorN to cIiild[:o;d. lue recipe for their manufacture seems to be this: 
Take an mivancoil mvgraphy. squev\£e out of tiii* ixx^r orauce all the juice, then force the child to swallow the 
dry remainder. The te\t-lHH»k lias Kvii the oh:ef cause of the worst way of teaching geography, It has been 
the curse of the subjivt and ilie selu»!«r. rhi:;k of askir.i: a scholar to learn the endless nauseous lists there 
presente i r *' ! lioii^h Mr. Ji'llv's wiulomuitioii of :e\"-lvoks appears somewhat too sweeping, yet I fear that the 
system he ui'soribes t»Mains to a lianuiul «AtottC in Tuanv of our Queensland schools. Geography gave the highest 
marks at Koss Islauil. iMuiHers *r»»\vor>i ^K\v>^ and MaAay <lvys), Townsville Central (girls), Townsville Central 
(boys), Queenton. Townsville West. \Vnlker>toi\, My rem:Tks' on the teaching of geography apply in a large 
measun* to the teaeliin^ ot'hisiorv, lu the li^i "/y les*^n^ i:i the naJiug books there is no perspective, nothing 
to show ihe n*lative ini|H»rtnnoo of the e\e{its» t' er\* are tvv many facts set forth to the overclouding of important 
matters, so that a teaeher i^ho ailhorx^s Ikh* v-iosely :o the ^uestion-and-answer method given m the bcoks, 
ami there are tearhers who Jo, will fail to >Vi\e on the yupil's mind any lasting impressions of the 
leadimj events of history. lliNtorv. li\e ;:ex'*:rar'-.v. <h u! J, if properly taught, bo a fascinating subject. 
Taught as it genrrally is thnv is lui nuKc iv,i>v l. ;i> Lo^v that many of our pupils will carry with them 
fnrni si'luvl any Io\e or taste !\»r tJie >iil»i\vc. I »:e:^ora'.iy tiud that from want of impressive teaching and of 
can^f 111 revision what i.s learuo\l mono h:iir>o.ir t^ fvr;.:^'::en the next. The only satisfactory work was found 
where the teachers framiM out tor tlionisi Uon m\ id oral lo<Sv^iis on the period under treatment. To do this 
pro|H'rly the teaoher neods to Iv a >i\ivleiu ol' l-.i^ts^-y No iiure re.uler of a school manual will succeed. And 



liere 1 wouKl sugijest that a iiior*^ suiiablo te\i-U\^\ for u\u-lior« than Ross's ^[anual may now be found. I think 
that the stvle of Koss is \li*v ami soniewhcr UtouUkv.j:. av.d il.a: :he lKs.»k is too much concerned with what is 




teachers of the hi>;her uraJes. In anv *m>o I tVel a<s :ri\l ;lu: teachers would find Sandersons history well 
worthy of perusal. It is uiosi desiiMblo tint ni hi^i.^rv, ;;< :n ot'.'.cr >ubjeet5 of study, examinees should consult 
authorities outside the t^re.irnbi il text Ihh^Ls no as tv' ;;,i'.u :"u':\'r knowledge and broader views on such subjects. 
Only a few even MinongNt oaiidulatoN \\v the {H»>it;ov. ot '.oaii.ors o: the second class showed in their historv papers 
eviilenee of intelligent ert\»rt in this dm-i-tioii Mo>: o'." tio h:>iory pajxTs showed a dull mechanical adherence 
rven to lln« \erv wor»N of the text Ks»k In the follow iv^ soluvi> the lx*st answering in history was found: 
Bowen (l»ov>), liichiMtMiil llill. i'hanir> lowers v*''Vn\ i^h:.\".::oTi. and Townsville West. In grammar very 
satistaetory work wa^ foiuul m most ot the Si.r.o >teli%v^:> av..i :n nuiiiy of the Provisional schools. Closely allied 
with grammar coiiirN the Mihjcri of ooin|i%i\inon, i»i:o o: vv'.ti-.a-;^ tmtvrtarAX* and of vital interest to the pupil in 
after lile. Then* >.houM hohl lie iu»iil to d\\xA\ v^n 'is 'i;>o';:/.;ex<! l:::ie occasion to remind teachers how much 
power ntiil ph'MNure in roul'envil l»\ oulnvat-tik; m tho i^-ij*'- '*''^* -^'^^ ^'^* -"* ii^vd *ityle in writing. But few have the 
^ilt to wnle well, vel all ran he fi'..nu-il t»» tnimonv t'*.o!'.j^o:\ i > '.••. »'ear aTui oorrei*t Knslish. Here, again, 1 have 
to lltid fniill Willi ihe pniii iph' ol ir\i hiok ir:i.iii:^. lvv*;;r':>" V \ V !s iLo<»iIy taken up with the pnmrieties 
of jilncitig wnnls and phniM's it» a ^^•^ltoll^^' '..» t'-.»' .'!■ '. >» I'-.rv* i \ •'.;:*:on of the order and arrangement or ideas. 
In roiinM»sitiitn, n> lu iiMtliiu:. tho piipil n piOi;ivNN ,i,j'i';ur>i x :; :'.o example set bjr his teacher. If the 
tent'luT have litornrv ta>Je>, \\ \w rn»our.i:;%' the pupi> '.o ;osd -.v. :*. eir !.\"'mes, if in the ordinary course 
ot trat'liMii; hi.j maiuu'r I'l sper* h he xU.iv aiui .rv.i'ii lud. :i .o have the habit of reading for his 
pupil.^ I'hnKM' cxtriiet'. friMU i;ofd authi'i'*. iJ.on will i -.n v'.xiN ha\o il ' very bi\<l means and he 
eneniirar.rH in Ihr hr^l maMuer to iiMp:%»\o '.a tlu ;.vi x t* ooT»ii\ s;:\mi. In no school in my district 
i"i the tniiiiiiig ni I^^^ll^h i'i»m|oMiioM r.irr.r.l oui in wli.i: I e\*:'.>uior an miirely satisfactory manner, 
whili* ill iiwinv ncIiodI* it i«» pnioiuallv ni«i tcni;;]u at all. We mav : v»re Tv tind pupils trained properly in this art 
w Ih'ti IrnehiTs ihriiLsrhoN };rt»w in mi* lo ho ri\uK'r'» ar..l siiuUr.ZN l^^ ^-iir ivst Krgli<h authors. Concerning the 
HuhjectN nf inNtriiedoii ^i'iirnill\. I think ihal in nvi-nt xiMr^ our >o: i\iu!es ha\e Iven too much suljectcd to 
ehauKe. It i** iin i>yvu (pievtion w hethor i'*|uallv ux^t^l odui'a',io»ia*, work wa^i rot aone in our schools before the era 
of ehan^e iiinl unreNi set in. .Vfirr alt. true t*.lin\)(iou ^lejvr.^lN no: >o luuih on what intellectual branch is taughtz 
as (in how it is taught ; not Mt miu-li on the naime ot' (ho Mihjoot as k-u the mothvvl and manner of the teaching.* 
Let Mur trai-hrrs aim at intelligent eiY«>ri in dealing with (ho woik of the so tMules ; let thoroughness in work b^ 
the guiding; pnuriiile in eoiitnuliNliurlioii i .■. •;',;:»■ ..• s:.,-.»\ Wvi\ . .«: :* o:n. in order to conserve time 4n(fc 
teaohniK }M)wer, pursue the >\Nleni of aniai^aniauon ot rhiNvos as lar a> vr.tetioaMe; let them, in a word, conside*" - 
the best intrrosts uf the piipiU rather than the uan.m;; ol a tVw extra n arks on ir.sjHH'tion day, and then all wilt J 
be well, even though the rniire work proNonhed bv Ke^ulation he no: overtaken. It is, however, higMc^ 
necessarjr that teaelurs should ne\er fail to r^Mli^e tlial there art^ otluT foatnre< in schoi"»l work of even mo] 
vital importance than the matter of mental training — namely, the trainir.j; of children in gentleness of mance; 
and in moral principles. 

The total number of pupils examineil was 7.0-10. 

I have, i&c. 

J. A. CANNY, 

District Inspector. 
The Undef Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 
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REPORT OF MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR GRIPP. 

Brisbane, January, 1898. 
Sib, — I have the honour to submit the following General Report for the year 1897 : — 

DISTEICT. 

The year 1897 makes the eighth during which I have been in charge of the Northern District At the 
beginning of the year, however, great alterations were made in its limits. All the State and Provisional schools 
in and about Townsville, Ravenswood, and Charters Towers were transferred to Mr. Canny, in lieu of which I got 
from him the Roman Catholic schools in Townsville, the State and Provisional schools on and near the coast 
north from Townsville as far as Cairns, and those inland from the latter town as far as the Tate Tin Mines. The 
Provisional school on Murray Island, about 150 miles east of Thursday Island, and the State schools in Winton 
and fioulia were also added to my list. 

It will be necessary to bear these important alterations carefully in mind when comparing the statistics for 
1897 with those for the preceding year. By removing a number of large schools within easy reach of each other 
and substituting therefor comparatively small schools at greater distances apart, it will be obvious that, amonp^st 
other results, the total number of pupils examined must be much reduced, the time occupied in travellmg 
increased, and the average number of pupils per teacher lessened. 

The total distance travelled by me in tne execution of my duties was 6,330 miles, of which 2,420 were by 
steamer, 2,000 by coach, 1,582 by rail, and 328 on horseback. 

Schools in Opebation and School Changes. — The total number of schools in operation during any 
part of the year was 80, of which 27 were State, 44 Provisional, 8 Roman Catholic, and 1 private school. Four 
new schools were opened during the year, all Provisional — namely, at Ayton on the Bloomfield River, at 
Hughenden North, at Mackinlay between Cloncurry and Winton, and on the Mulgrave River near Cairns. The 
Provisional schools at Atherton and at the Mareoba Gold Field were re-opened after having been closed for a 
considerable time. The Provisional school at Dungeness was removed to Lucinda Point, and the Provisional 
schools on Horn Island and at Limestone, on the Palmer Gold Field, were closed owing to insufficient attendance. 
Two new schools are ready for opening after the Christmas vacation — namely, a State school on the Mossman 
River near Port Douglas, and a Provisional school at Goondi Plantation near Geraldton. 

Apportionment of Time.— Of the 275 J official working days lllj were spent in inspecting and holding 
inquiries, 48| in reporting, 63 in travelling, 32 in examination of teachers, 18J in absence on leave, and 2 days 
were lost through illness and bad weather. Very many of the remaining 89J- days, which were not official 
working days, had to be employed in travelling or other unavoidable work. 

Inspections. — The school at Boulia was temporarily closed when I was in that part of my district, the 
schools on the Coen and on Murray Island had to be omitted for want of time, and the school at Limestone had 
become so small as to render it not worth the expenditure of time and money necessary to visit it, and it has since 
been closed. The private school was omitted from inspection at the desire of the teacher. With the foregoing 
exceptions, all the schools in my district were inspected once in detail. 

The number of children present during inspection was : — In State schools 2,658 out of 2,920 enrolled, or 
91 per cent. ; in Provisional schools 1,143 out of 1,278 enrolled, or 896 per cent ; and in Roman Catholic schools 
1,277 out of 1,465 enrolled, or 87*2 per cent. ; making a grand total in all schools of 5,078 out of 5,663 enrolled, 
or 89*7 per cent., an extremely satisfactory proportion. 

The total time occupied in inspectmg and reporting the 8 Roman Catholic schools was 22 days. No 
further allusion will be made to these schools in this report. 

Inquiries. — Thirteen inquiries were held by me during the year, three to ascertain whether the necessary 
conditions existed for the establishment of Provisional schools, one to make similar inquiries with reference to a 
State school, two in regard to the enlargement of schools, two to inspect new Provisional school buildings, three 
to investigate serious complaints made against teachers, and two in regard to minor matters. 

MATERIAL ORGANIZATION. 

On the whole the material condition of the Northern schools is satisfactory. The only State schools in 
which the accommodation was found to be insufficient were those at In<;ham and Winton, where, if not already 
done, steps should at once be taken to enlarge the buildings. The school on Thursday Island has been enlarged, 
and that in Cloncurry has been fenced in, painted, and generally repaired. The Port Douglas school has also had 
a general overhaul. At the time of inspection a number of improvements and repairs were needed at Cooktown, 
Caims, Cumberland, Georgetown, Geraldton, Halifax, Hughenden; Kingsborough, Maytown, and Normanton. 

The total amount authorised by me to be expended on urgent minor requirements during the year was 
£11 8s. 6d. 

The Provisional schools at Croydon King, Golden Gate, Mareeba, Mulgrave, Pentland, and Richmond have 
attendances large enough to warrant their bemg classed as State schools, the only obstacle in the way being the 
cost of erecting the necessary buildings. At Golden Gate and Mareeba steps have already been taken to bring 
about the change The advisableness of spending from £800 to £1,000 on the necessary buildings in a purely 
mining settlement such as Croydon King is, to say the least of it, extremely doubtful, more especially in this 
particular instance where the children have enjoyed equal advantages to those of a State school in regard to 
tuition. On the other hand, in places such as Mulgrave, Pentland, and Richmond, which appear to be 
permanently settled, and are likely always to maintain a school population well over 30, strenuous efforts should 
certainly be made to obtain a State school. 

1 found that the Provisional school buildings at Croydon King and Tabletop had been enlarged since the 
previous inspection, and that the Marton school was about to be improved. The enlargement of the Freshwater 
school was recommended. In regard to minor improvements and repairs needed at Provisional schools, I 
communicated with the committees, and the matters have most probably been attended to. The Provisional school 
at Prairie still holds the unenviable distinction of being the shabbiest and most unsuitable school building in the 
North. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 

The number of teachers of all ranks employed at the time of inspection in the 26 State schools inspected 
was 66, and in the 41 Provisional schools 45. They were classified as follows : — 
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Tlie xren^ ntunber of pupils per tetcher, based ou the arenge atteodiuiee during tlie month precedinj; 
inipeetioo, vms :— In State schools 37*4, which is 4-3 lower than in 1896, and in Prorisional schools 22*7, which is 
S'Z below the number in 1896. The areraee per teacher in all schools is 31'4 Change of head teachers oocomd 
dmring the rear in the State schools at Boolia, Cairns. Irrinebank, >'ormanton, and 'ilinrsdaj Island, and in the 
ProriiDOikal' sd»oolf at Blackfellow's Creek, Crordon King, Golden C^ate. Homestead, MalgraTc, Northcote, and 
Welsome Poeket. 

Oorxxsvzyr. — Of most of the schools under my charge I hare been able to report that thej are well 
^oremed. and that the order and discipline are good. At the present moment I cannot recall one where the role 
IS hsnh ; on the eontrarr where the administration errs it is generaUj on the side of orer-leniency. Where sudi 
is the ease, and especiaUj if, as too often happens, the same falselv kind management exists m the children's 
homes, the pupils caonot but grow up with rerr weak riews regarding the obligations of dutj and a totally 
imperfect appreciation of the important lessons of obedicDce and iodustrr. Xo mistaken idea of consulting tli« 
children's happiness should be the cause of allowing idleness and inattention to go unchecked during sichool luDurs, 
or, when closing time comes, of failing to discriminate between pupils who bare been workim; diligently and those 
wiio hare been wasting their time. 1 am no advocate of severe treatment of children, but while fully recognising 
that excessive corporal punishment indicates weak administration, and that my best teachers rarely or never find 
it neeessary to use the cane, I am unable to regard altstention from punishment as meritorious except in cases 
where punishment is not deserved. 

Classificatiox. — The classification is generally judicious, though not free from some faults. A conspicuous 
and not unfrcquent defect is the inequality in attainments exi^tiu:; among pupils of the same class. This drawback 
inay.of course, be brouj^ht about by the desire to avoid over-multiplication of drafts, and under such circumstances 
is justifiable ; in other instances irretnilar attendance may he responsible, but in not a few cases the principal 
cause appears to be the failure to bring sufficient pressure* to bear on lazy and neglectful children, who, when the 
time for promotion arrives are advanced with their more hard-workinl: class mates, in order, presumably, that 
entries of excessive class time shall not appear in the roll book, a policy, however, which generally defeats its 
apparent object, that of making the condition of the school seem better than it really is. The following table 
■hows the number and percentage of pupils in each class : — 
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Pboficibxcy. — The general proficiency over the entire range of subjects approaches ** fair." As might be 
expected, it is somewhat higher in btate than in Prorisional schools, but tne difierence is not great, and there is 
no doubt that the quality ojf the instruction in the latter is steadily improving owing to the employment in such 
schools of ex-pupil-teachers, or at least of persons who, before appointment, have been required to give some 
evidence of their fitness for the position. 

The o State schools which obtained the highest average marks were Hughenden, 71*2 ; Cairns, 67*1 ; Maytown 
65 ; Montalbion, 64*2 ; and Georgetown. 64*1 ; and the o Provisional Schools — Ayton, 69 ; Croydon King, 
67*1 ; Castleton, 65 ; Efelyn Scrub. 65 ; and Mackinlay. 61*8. The average percentage of marks gained by the 
various classes was as follows :— In State schools — Class VI., r»6-4 ; Class V., 60-5 ; Class IV., 58*4; Class IIL, 
56*7 ; Cbss II., 54-3 ; Class I., .33*8 ; and in Provisional schools— Class VI.. 50 ; Class V., 57o ; Class IV., 54*7 ; 
Class III., 56-9 ; Class II., 54*6; and Class I., 53-8. It will be noticed that in the three lowest classes the 
average marks in Provisional schools are ahead of those in State schools. 

IxsTBrcTio.x. — For the benefit of the teachers I think it desirable to name the defects which present 
themselves to mv mind in reviewing the past year's work, conspicuous amongst them being the following : — 

(1.) The lowest draft of the First Class is frequently in an unsatisfactory condition. One of the main 
causes to which this is attributable is the inefficiency of the teaching, the draft in question being usually entrusted, 
in the larger State schools, to the younqest and least experienced member of the staff, and in the smaller schools 
to a boy or girl raonit<^>r. In<iependently of this, however, a great obstacle to successful work lies in the fact that 
pupils beginning their schooling present themselves for admission at irregular intervals, and. being placed m this 
draft, the result is that, at the end of a half-year, all stages of progress and proficiency are exhibited, it being 
necessary in many cases to work the children of the one draft in four or five sections. Something might be done 
to check this evil by insisting that children shall be admitted to the lowest draft only at the beginning of a new 
half-year's work, or at any rate, that for purposes of inspection their class time shall be regarded as starting 
from the commencement of the half-year following the broken period during which they have attended. 

(2.) In the elementary stages of reading the sounds which the letters represent are not taught^ word 
building is neglected, and there is not sufficient practice in recognising individual words at sight nor in reading 
script. 

(3.) Spelling is sometimes very weak, in my opinion, inexcusably so, as this is a branch where good results 
can invariably be obtained bv care and attention on the part of the teacher. 

(4.) Meanings of words and comprehension of reading matter are in most cases insufficiently known. In 
order to avoid this grave defect careful previous preparation of the lessons by the teacher is indispensable, and for 
this jmrpose a " Teacher's Book " should be kept. 

(5.) In recitation the ability to repeat the words is often accepted as sufficient, no attempt being made to 
secure expressive nud pleasing deliver}', or to see that the children understand and appreciate what they are 
repeating. 

(6.) Object lessons, as frequently given, arc reallv not such, but merely useless lessons on words. 

(7.) Good penmanship is impeded by the use of the very diverse styles of copies fouud in our schools. 

(8.; Arithmetic still affords much room for improvement. The barest mechanical work st»ems to satisfy 
many teachers, and even that is too often slowly and inaccurately done. With the recent changes in the schedule 
requirements much better results in this subject should be forthcoming. Mental arithmetic is even iK>orer than 
the slate work. More practice, and especially more intelligent practice, is needed in this branch. 

(9.) The geography prescribed tor Class III — that of Australia — shows the least satisfactory proficiency. 
Such a text-book as that lately published by Mr. Fewings. if intelligently used, should enable better results to be 
secured. In this subject generally, however, as well as m others, 1 am inclined to think that the memory is not 
sufficiently exercised, and that under the pretext of avoiding mechanical teaching, and of cultivating the 
intelligence, there is a tendency to shirk the downright hard work unavoidable in the acquirement of knowledge. 
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In some schools mapping is ably taught, the outlines being either " blocked in" or drawn with the assistance of 
carefully designed construction lines, and the maps filled in under the teacher's direction and ^idance. Simply 
putting up a map in front of the children, and telling them to do the best they can with it, is not teaching 
mapping. 

(10.) In grammar the failures are generally the result of not using a text-book. Especially is this the case 
with regard to accidence. 

Attendance.— -In State schools the enrolment at the end of the month preceding inspection was 2,948, and 
the average daily attendance for the same period 2,470*5, equal to 83-8 per cent., as against 81 per cent, in the 
preceding year. In Provisional schools the enrolment was 1,310, and the average attendance 1,019*9, equal to 77*8 
per cent., as against 797 per cent, in the preceding year. In all schools the aggregate enrolment was 4,258, and 
the average daily attendance 3,490*4, equal to 82 per cent., an increase of 1*1 per cent, on the quantity of the 
attendance in 1896. 

The number of pupils who attended at least four days out of every five during the quarter preceding 
inspection was in State schools 1,926, equal to 64 per cent, of the 3,007 enrolled, being 6*8 per cent, higher than in 
1896. In Provisional schools the number of pupils so attending was 858, equal to 65*9 per cent, of the 1,302 
enrolled, showing an improvement of 6*5 per cent, on the figures for the preceding year. In all schools 2,784 
pupils out of 4,309 enrolled attended ** regularly," the regular attenders thus amounting to 64*6 per cent, of the 
whole, or 7*1 per cent, better than in 1896. In this connection it is gratifying to be able to report that during the 
last five years the attendance at the Northern schools has steadily improved in quality, and this notwithstanding 
that during the early part of the year now under review the attendance in the larger coastal towns was much 
affected by the prevalence of dengue fever. 

The number of children of school age reported as not attending any school, though living within reach of 
one, is 49. 

Only one pupil from this district, a girl attending the Herberton State school, was successful in winning a 
Grammar school scholarship at the late examination. 



The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 



I have, &c., 

W. GEIPP. 

District Inspector. 
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REPORT OF MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR RADCLIPFB. 

Briibttie, Febnuuy, IBOa 

Sib, — I hare the hononr to submit my Annual Beport on the idiools of die Wide Baj and Barnett Dittriet 
for tlie year 1897 : — 

I took orer the district on the 6th of April from my predecessor in charge, Mr. Walter Soott. 

The dirision extendi from Corra in the sooth to Bucci Crossinf? on the Kolan Birer in the ncnrth« and from 
Sandy Cape in the east to Eidsvold and Gayndah in a westerly direction. It is intersected by the North Coast 
line thron^boat almost its entire length, and railway commnoication is farther supplied by the Sjlkivan, Gayndah, 
Pialba, Isis, and Mount Perry linc«, which branch off from the main line. 

The number of schools in the district is 92, and they may be classed as follows : — 

State schools for boys only 2 

M ff ^rls only ... ... ... ... ... ... .. 1 

»f ,» infants only ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

f» t* Rifls <^nd infants ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Mixed State schools 31 

Unclassified State schools 2 

Provisional schools 51 

Boman Catholic .schools 3 

^ V i SJ> .•• ••• ••• ••• ••• .*. •■• ••• W V 

The work of inspection was commenced on the 6th of April, and was continued until the end of the aehod 
year in December, with the exception of two days* leave of absence and the time occupied in draftiDg a set of 
examination papers during the midwinter vacation. Presiding at the annual examination of teachers in Bnsbant 
and valuing- examination papers occupied the remaining portion of the year. 

Previous to my taking charge of the district 8 schools bad been inspected by my predecessor. 

AH the schools were inspected once in detail, 5 were so examined a second time, and incidental visits for 
the purpose of observing metliods, giving advice and assistance, examining candidates, and noting improvement or 
otherwise between inspections wore paid to 26 schools, chiefly Provisional, where advice and assistance are most 
needed. 

In addition to the work of inspection 11 inquiries were held— 4 into complaints against teachers, and the 
remainder in connection with the establishment of new schools. 

The half-time Provisional schools at Margoo and Underbsn, about twenty miles west of Kilkivan, were 
opened at the beginning of the year. These schools, which are the only representatires of that class in tiie 
district, are about five miles apart. The majority of the elder children attend both schools, so that their 
instruction is continuous. The Prorisional school at Apple-tree Creek, in the Isis Scrub, was superseded by a 
State school about the middle of the ye:ir. A new and welcome departure has been made in the planning of 
this school. It is considerably wider in proportion to its length tnan the ordinary type of school building, 
the result being that there is ample room for classes on the floor in front of the desks. The establishment 
of State schools to take the place of the present Provisional schools at Horton and Isis North was 
authorised during the year ; in connection with the former, much delay has taken place owing to want of 
agreement among the residents as to the site. Action was also taken during the year to raise the Provisional 
school at Cumonju to the rank of a State school. New Provisional schools were recommended at Gundiah, where 
settlement has revived owing to the reopening of a saw-mill ; at Bedbank Gully, an agricultural settlement near 
Gin Gin ; at Brooyar on the Kilkivan Line ; and at Mingo Crossing on the Upper Burnett, about 20 miles from 
Mount Perry. For about six months previous to my visit of inquiry at Mingo Crossing, the residents had been 
supporting a teacher who conducted a school attended by about a dozen children, in a private house. Few of the 
children had ever attended school before, and boys and girls from twelve to fourteen years of age had to begin at the 
alphabet The residents at Aramara, on the Gajndah Line, petitioned for a school, but public opinion in the 
district was so sharply divided on the subject of the proposed site that the request could not be recommended. 
Parents frequently stand in their own light in the matter of the establishment of new schools, by their want of 
unanimity in deciding upon a suitable site, and it frequently happens that those least interested play the most 
conspicuous part in obstruction. The new Provisional school building at Woowoonga Creek was inspected in 
December, and found practically ready for opening at the beginning of the year. 

On the whole, the educational requirements of this district are well supplied. The people generally are keenly 
alive to the necessity of educating their children, and no sooner does settlement take place in any localiW than 
steps iare taken to secure a site and build a school. The little Provisional school in a struggling agricultural district 
represents a very considerable amount of self-sacrifice on the part of the residents. 

The accommodation was insufiicient at Maryborough West, Albert, Tinana, Torbanelea, Pialba, Gin Gin, 
North Bundaberg, and Munna Creek, and barelv sufficient at Kilkivan, Mungar, and Maryborough East. The 
school building at Barolin was lengthened by 18 feet towards the end of the year, and the teacher's residence was 
enlarged. The Provisional school at Watawa was enlarged by an addition of 10 feet to its length, which will afford 
considerable relief until the residents are in a position to contribute their share of the cost of establishing a State 
school. At Kolan South, a new teacher's residence was erected during the year. The old residence, which is 
attached to the school, is now usctl for teaching purposes. Minor repairs, painting. &c., were carried out at Tiaro, 
Gin Gin, Maryborough Central, Yengarie, and Moolboolaman. Generally speaKing, the school buildings are in 
good repair throughout the district, the most pressing requirements being the enlargement of the existing 
accommodation in a few of the residences, 'i he school property is well taken care of, and very rarely indeed has 
it been necessary to report adversely on the condition of the schoolroom as to neatness and cleanliness. A very 
pleasing feature in many of the schools is the tasteful decoration of the walls by pictures, chiefly from the 
illustrated magazines, and the presence of vases of flowers on the school table. 

The long-continued period of dry weather which prevailed during the first six or seven months of the year 
prevented much being done in the way of tree planting. The school grounds at Maryborough — especially those 
of the Central and Albert— are striking examples of the beneticial results of the institution of Arbor Day. 
Barolin is another school which stands out in this respect, the soil there being spf cially favourable to the growtli 
of the native fig, of which there are some very fine specimens in the playground. The children, especiaUy the 

f iris, at this school take a keen interest in their school garden, which well repays the labour they spend on it. 
'ennis courts have been prepared at Maryborough East, Bundaberg South, and Barolin. 

The number of teachers employed in State schools was 135, being in the proportion of 1 to every 352 
pupils ; and in Provisional schools 53, or 1 to every 21 3 pupils in attendance. 

The number of children examined was 4,440 in State schools, and 1,197 in Provisional schools ; adding the 
556 children examined in the Eoman Catholic schools at Maryborough and Bundaberg, the total number of 
children present at inspection was 6,193. In each of the following Provisional schools the average attendance was 
over 30— Munna Creek, Isis North, Cordalba, Mount Bopple, Isis South, Horton, Bucca Crossing, Paradise, 
Woowoonga, Mungore, Byrnestown, Curra, Cumonju, and Watawa. Two teachers are employed in each of the 
following Provisional schools, viz., Cordalba, Horton, Paradise, and Watawa. 
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At 15 State schools the qiiAlity of the attendance was 70 per cent, or oyer, Aldershot heading the list with 
97 per cent., followed by Torbanelea with 88 per cent., Mount Perry 87 per cent, and Maryborough Central 
(infants), 86 per cent. At 22 Provisional schools the quality of the attendance was 70 per cent, or over, Kingbombie, 
Sandy Gape, and Margoo each scoring 100 per cent, for the quarter preceding inspection, followed closely by 
Mongore (92), Mount Shamrock (89), Brookleigh, Deborah, and Munn Creek (each 88). The most irregular 
attendance was at Eidsvold (28), Owanyilla (32^, and Dundowran, where only 11 per cent of the pupils had attended 
four days out of five during the preceding quarter. In many schools the ticket system has been introduced with 
most salutary effects on the attendance. As a rule, the irregularity, where it exists, arises not from the 
unwillingness of the children to attend school, but in some cases from the indifference of the parents, and in others 
from the fact that the occasional services ot the children are necessary at home, more especially in country 
districts. The majority of schools are so conducted that the children would rather be there than at home, 
particularly when staying at home entails picking corn, gathering potatoes, minding the baby, or the like. 

In State schools, generally speaking, the classification of pupils is judicious, but many Provisional school 
teachers persist in undue multiplication of drafts, the result being that they are attempting more work than they 
can properly perform. It is no uncommon experience, especially in Provisional schools taught by female teachers, 
to find fifteen or twenty children divided into six drafts— I found one teacher struggling with no less than eight. 
The same amount of industry expended on a smaller number of drafts would produce uniformly satisfactory 
results throughout the school. 

If a workable scheme could be devised by which Provisional school teachers could exchange places for, 
say, six months with assistants in town schools, the advantage to both would be very great. The Provisional 
school teachers, many of whom when they take charge of a school have had no previous experience in teaching, 
and whose methods are crude in the extreme, would have the opportunity of learning how a school should be 
conducted, and would return to their former duties with experience which could not fail to be of great benefit 
to themselves and their pupils. The assistants, on thnir part, would return with a wider and deeper sense of 
responsibility, and as a rule would require less assistance in maintaining efficient discipline in their classes. 

The progress of the pupils, generally speaking, has been sound, steady, and regular in the schools 
throughout this district. 

In the majority of the schools, the government is of a satisfactory character. The discipline, generally, is 
such as to secure good order, steady work, and an honest, healthy tone. In many of the schools the work of 
inspection is a real pleasure : the children are well mannered, attentive, cheerful, and keenly anxious to acquit 
themselves to their own and their teachers' satisfaction. When children leave such schools to enter upon their 
life-work, they do so with well-formed habits of order and industry which cannot fail to be of inestimable 
advantage to them throughout their lives. In a few instances, however, a less satisfactory state of matters 
obtained ; the moral tone was decidedly low, constant watchfulness was necessary to prevent copying, and it was 
evident that the period preceding inspection had been one of mental and moral stagnation. Happily, such cases 
are rare. 

The average of proficiency of the pupils over the entire range of the course of instruction was 65*6 per cent, 
in State and 64*7 per cent, in Provisional schools. 

Heading is generally fluent, but except in rare cases is wanting in expression. Ample scope is given in the 
reading books for the exercise of intelligent and expressive reading, but sufficient attention is not given to 
emphasis and voice modulation in the teaching of this subject. The elder children, when they leave school, 
should be in possession of the art of reading, not only fluently, but with such intelligence and expression as to 
convey pleasure to others. Generally speaking, more time should be devoted to explanation of the subject 
matter and meanings of words in the reading lessons. 

Eecitation is generally good in the lower drafts, and ranges from indifferent to good in the higher part of 
the schooL Here, again, the want of expression is the chief defect. 

Writing generally gives creditable results. There is on the whole a careful imitation of the head-line, and 
the copybooks are neat and clean. I am of opinion, however, that it is desirable to have only one system of 
writing throughout our schools. At present we have at least a dozen diflerent styles, and when children leave 
one scnool and go to another they generally have to procure new copybooks, give up the kind of writing they 
haye learnt, and acquire a new style. There are many excellent series of copybooks from which to select, and 
were a choice made and, say, six months* notice given to the effect that after that time only one series would be 
allowed, the present miscellaneous stock would be disposed of and no hardship or inconvenience would result to 
anyone concerned. By far the best writing I have seen in my district is in those schools in which the upright 
system is taught. 

The lightening of the schedule requirements in arithmetic has enabled teachers to overtake the work, and to 
secure a more tiiorough and intelligent grasp of the subject. Mental arithmetic, except in a few rare cases, gives 
poor results. As a rule, far more practice is required, especially in the solution of problems. Inexperienced 
teachers seldom appreciate the importance of mental arithmetic as an introduction and aid to slate arithmetic. 
When a problem is set, or a new rule required to be taught, if the teacher would prepare carefully graduated 
questions on it, which the childr^'n could answer mentally, half the difficulties would vanish. In the lower classes, 
failure in arithmetic is generally due to insufficient grounding in the addition and multiplication tables. 

Two instances came under my notice during the year, illustrating the great value of the lessons on First Aid 
in Accidents. A boy, about six years old, on his waj to a small country school, was bitten on the foot by a brown 
snake ; his brother, two or three years older, immediately applied a ligature and incised the wound according to 
the directions he had learnt at school, and so effectually did he carry out these directions that the little fellow 
recovered without further treatment. The other case occurred in the playground at one of the Maryborough 
schools, where a boy was bitten on the ankle by a brown snake, and was successfully treated by the head 
teacher. 

Lessons in agriculture are given with good effect in many of the country schools, and the knowledge gained 
should be both interesting and useful to many of the pupils in after life. Drawing, so far as it has yet been 
attempted, gives promise of being a most useful branch of instruction in our schools. It is, generally speaking, a 
popular subject with the children. The time, however, that can be devoted to it is I am afraid insufficient to 
allow of the schedule requirements being fully overtaken, especially in the upper classes. Scale drawing appears 
to me to be the branch of this subject which should receive most attention. Few boys or girls remain long 
enough in the higher classes to make much progress in freehand drawing, but they might in a comp'aratively short 
time get a practical knowledge of scale drawing, which would be extremely valuable to many of them. Singing is 

fenerally taught so as to be an agreeable variety to the ordinary school work, and to be a source of pleasure to 
oth teachers and pupils. In a few schools, where the teachers are enthusiasts in the subject, the results are 
excellent — ^the singing is sweet, harmonious, and rythmical. On the other hand, where the teacher has no ear for 
inusic, the singing is harsh and unmusical, and the general effect painful. Drill is generally well taught in State 
schools, but only moderately so in Provisional schools, except in the case of those in which the teachers are 
members of the Teachers' Corps. The importance of drill as an aid to discipline is not sufficiently realised by 
some otherwise capable teachers. In geography the results vary greatly. As a rule, political geography should 
deceive more attention than it does, aud it should be taught in a more interesting manner, so that names of places 
shall not be mere geographical expressions to the children. In some schools the teachers do little more than set 
%he children to learn by rote lists of capes, rivers, towns, &c., which are forgotten almost as soon as they are 
leamt The results in grammar are about fair in State schools, and indifierent to moderate in Provisional schools. 
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ComDOsitioD is on the whole well taught The children in the upper classes can as a mle write an ordinary letter, 
couoned in grammatical language ana well-chosen words, and are able to give an intelligent rendering of a lesson 
which thejr have had. 

The lessons in English history in our reading books are little more than bare chronicles which appeal to the 
memory alone. The information given requires to be supplemented by oral instruction. 

The records are with very few exceptions kept in a highly satisfactory manner ; as a rule they are complete 
and accurate and are models of neatness and care. In a few Provisional schools, errors and omissions were 
noted, arising chiefly from want of experience, and careless reading of the general instructions. 

As a result of the examinations held in December last, scholarships ^ere awarded to two boys from the 
Bundaberg South School, one to a boy from Bundaberg Central, and one to a girl from the Albert School, 
Maryborough. Bundaberg South also had the honour of gaining one of tlie eight bursaries open to oompctition. 

Briefly summarising the year's work, it may be said that, generally speaking, schools exist where they are 
needed, that the teachers as a body are zealous in the discharge of their duties and that the children under their 
charge are receiving sound instruction and valuable training in habits of order, industry, and right conduct 

I have, &c., 

O. EADCLIFFK, 

District Inspector. 

The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 
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For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 

(Males.) 

(Three hours allowed.) 
Maxiiiium Marks. 

^^ 1. (a) State the relation between two forcej* acting on a 

pt)int and their resultant, when the angle 
between the forces is (i.) 45", (ii.) 12(f, 
(iii.) 150'. 

(b) Prove the case where the angle is 150^ 

12 2. The square of the resultant of two forces inclined at 

an angle of 60" is 57 times the square of one of them : find 
the ratio between the forces, 

10 3. The modulus of elasticity of brass is 8,930,000 lb.«., 

and under the influence of heat brass expands '00001052 of 
its length for every degree Fahrenheit. If a brass rod 

00 feet long and 9 square inches croi^-section be fixed 
between two immovable supports when the temperature is 
20" F., find the pressure on the supports when the tempera- 
ture rises to 100' F. 

12 4. Two cones, weighing 12 and 20 lbs. respectively, are 

placed so that their axes are in the same straight line and 
their vertices in contact. If their heights be respectively 10 
and 14 inches, calculate the distance of their e.g. from the 
point of contact. Find the same when their bases touch. 

12 5. A shaft of 5C0 ft. deep and 5 ft. in diameter is full of 

water. How many foot-pounds of work are required to 
empty it, and how long would it take an engine of 3^ h.p. 
to do the work ? ( ir = 3^ ; a cubic foot of water weighs 
1,000 ozs.) 

10 6. If four movable pulleys are arranged as in the first 

system, how much force must I exert if I wish to raise 
myself ? I weigh 1.t4 lbs. 

12 7. On an inclined plane, what power acting parallel to 

the plane will raise a weight of 70 lbs. when the angle of 
inclination is (i.) 30°, (ii.)4.5°, (iii.) 60°? 

12 8. A balloon is rising with a uniform velocity of 56 feet 

in a second ; at the height of 95 ft. from the ground a stone 
is let fall. After what time will it reach the ground? 
(g. = 32.) 

12 9. If a stone weighing 2 lbs. be attached to a yard of 

string which can just support 20 lbs., at what rate must it be 
whirled round so as to break the string? (g. = 32.) 

12 10. In a hydraulic press the radii of the cylinders are 

2 inches and 6 feet resitectively. The small piston is worked 
by a lever of the second kind 2 ft. long, tne piston being 
attached 3 inches from the fulcrum. What power must be 
applied to the end of the lever to raise a girder weighing 
14 tons which rusts on the larger piston ? 

12 11. A w^atch-chain weighs 180 grains in air and 167 

grains in water. What is the proi>ortion between the gold 
and brass present if their s.g.'s be 19*3 and 7*8 respectively? 

16 12. The area of the cross section of a barometer tube is 

j^ of a square inch, and the vacuum at the top is perfect. 

1 cubic inch of atmospheric air is introduced, and the 
column falls 9 inches. Find the length of the original 
vacuum. Barometer stands at 30 inches. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 

(Females.) 

(Three hours allowed.) 

12 1. A cask of 150i gallons is bought for j675, and kept 

12 years, during which three-fourths of a quart evaporates 
yearly. At what rate per gallon must the contents be sold 
to clear 20 per cent., the rate of simple interest being 4 per 
cent. ? 

12 2. A clr)ck which gains 9 minutes per day it set right at 

8 a.m. on Monday. Find the true time when this clock 
indicates 1 a.m. on the following Monday. 

16 3. A man who rows 4 miles an hour in still water takes 

1 hr. 12 miu. to row the same distance up the river ; how 
long will he take rowing down again ? 

15 4. How many yards of velvet are equal in value to 60 of 

muslin, when 25 of muslin are equal to 16 of calico, 21 of 
calico to 13 of flannel, 40 of flannel to 27 of linen, 58^ of linen 
to 28 of silk, and 47 of silk to 35 of velvet ? 

20 5. Find the proportion in which I must mix goods at 258. 

with a choat)er kind at 15s. so that the mixture may be sold 
at 22s. 6d., thereby gaining 25 per cent. 

15 6. (a) Given one side of a right-angled triangle and the 

di£ference of the hypotenuse and the other side, 
how can you find the hypotenuse ? 
(6) In finding the area of a rectangle we are told to 
multiply the leneth by the breadth. Do we in 
this instance multi|>Iv a concrete quantity by a 
concrete quantity ? Explain briefly as to a class. 

(c) Demonstrate the rule for finding the area of a 

trapezoid. 
{d) The area of a circle is equal to the area of a 
triangle, the faAse and height of which agree 
with certain dimensions of the circle. What are 
those dimensions ? 

15 7. The side of a square is 100 ft. ; a point is taken inside 

the square which is distant 60 ft. and 80 ft. resfiectivel^ from 
the two onds of a aide. Find the areas of the four triangles 
formed by joining the point to the four comers of the square. 

15 8. A railway platform has two of itd opposite sides 

parallel, and its other two sides equal ; the parallel sides are 
80 ft. and 92 ft. respectively ; the equal sides are 10 ft. eaobt 
Find the area. 



Maximum Harks. 

9. Find the area of a regular hexagon, each side of which 15 
is 20 feet. 

10. In the transverse section of a leaden pipe the inner 15 
radius is lA inches, and the outer radius is lA inches ; if the 
pi|)e be melted and formed into a solid cyliuaer of the same 
length as before, find the radius. 



ENGIJSH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 

15/7/ December— d-m io 1230. 
For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the First Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

Maximum Harks. 

1. Write the ixwsewive cape singular and plural of — 16 
Man, ox, baby, hero, staff, and mouse. 

2. Give the plural number of— Thief, sfaff, calico, t5T'o, 20 
crisis ; and the feminine gender of — Hart, sloven, fox, sire, 
and friar. 

3. Explain the following terms:— Attribute to subject, 24 
verb of incomplete predication, complement, and indirect 
object. Give an example of each, 

4. Define a relative pronoun. Construct three sentences, 30 
each containing a relative pronoun. In one of the sentences 
the relative should be in the nominative case; in another 
sentence, in the possessive; and in the third, in the objective 
case. 

5. Analyse the following sentences, and parse the words 60 
printed in italics : — 

(a) WcU had the boding tremblers learned to trace 

The day's disasters in his morning face. 
(6) Not to know me argues yourself unknown 
(c) Him there they found, 

Souat like a tnad, close at the ear of Eve. 
((/) Meantime o^lr pi'imitive great sire to meet 

His godlike guest walks /ortA. 
(e) From my boyhood up I loved to hear 

The tall pine-forests of Apennine. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Second Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. Blest he, though undistinguished from the eroicd 
By health or dignity, who dwells seeurct 
Where man, by nature .A'crcc, has laid aside 

His fiercenet^s, having learnt, though slow to learn, 

The manners and the arts of civil life. 

(a) Analyse the above. 30 

(6) Parse the words printed in italics. 30 

2. Make sentences to show that the same word is not 20 
always the same part of speech, using the following words : — 
On, talk, high, but, and light. 

3. What is meant by adverbial adjuncts? Show by 16 
examples the grammatical forms they may take. 

4. (a) Give the lan^age and meaning of the prefixed 24 
in— Awake, predict, mistake, apathy, emphatic, assume; 
and (6) the force of the suffixes in — Baker, homage, timid, 
badly, reading, and kitten. 

5. Correct the following sentences, and give reasons for 90 
the corrections you make : — 

(a) A great and a good man looks beyond time. 
(6) Can anyone be fully sure that they shall not be 
deceived. 

(c) I do not know whom it is I serve. 

(d) I differ entirely with you, and I disagree to all 

your propositions, 
(c) Divide this shilling among you and I. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. Right bitter was the agony 

That wrung that soldier proud : 
Thrice did he strive to answer. 
And thrice he groaned aloud. 
Then he gave the riven banuer 

To the old man's shaking hand, 
Saying—** That is all I bring ye 
From the bravest of the land ! 
{a) Analyse the above. 30 

(6) Parse the word-* printe<i in italics. 30 

2. Classify adverbs— (a) according to their syntactical 16 
force, and (6) according to their meaning. 

3. Distinguish between— Effect and affect, princii>al and 20 
principle, custom and habit, emigrant and immigrant, 
corporal and coriK)real. 

4. Give the derivation of— Author, fence, belligerent, 24 
victuals, CHvalry, toast, risible, and calculation. 

5. Point out anything you consider objectionable in the 30 
following sentences, and make any alterations you think 
necessary, K\\'in^ reasons : — 

(a) He will dissolve my mystery. 

(6) Mr. Snip is a profensor of the sartorial art. 

(c) The mayor gave the alderman the cold shoulder. 

(d) The ^ite of the town wore gathered in the hall. 

(e) I asked him what he was up to. 
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For Admiaaion as Pnpil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 
(One bout and a-haifnllowd.) 
Ibxtniun Uartu. 

I. Thpte rugged wintry dafa I inirct can bear, 
Did I not jtiioic lluil. in thr ruly ajiriug. 
Whpn wild M«irh wiudniii>onthBTf enjndn Mng, 
Thou would return, baratinK -in the >tfll >ir, 
Lilie thnu sams windg, when itarlled fntfu thrir l*ir. 
They hunt up violcta, and free iwift bruoka 
From jcj cares, Fcm <u thy clear look* 
Bid my heart bloom, and ning:, and break all care. 
30 \a) Give a jwiitTa/ annljfiiiij "f the abdi-i lawage. 

Sn (A) Pane the vrurdi gmnted in italiiH. 

IS 2. How do gfrnnds and participles differ from n'>uns 

and Bdjrctiven ! 
18 3. Show that other |«it« of speech bexides conjanctions 

24 4. Give the deriratioii of— Climate, i^ymnaatic, athletic, 

harmony, empymui, inelody, anthem, and acholor. 

30 5. Make any aiteriLiona in the follDviii); neateuces that 

you think necewwry, givlog reuwina for the nltsratiuns you 

(a) He carriei bill* nnder his arms which he bbIci 

perminion to exhibit. 
(6) The carriage drove round ready packed and luailed 

and abKilutely wreamiug with detight Lady 

Juliana apranp into it 
(c) We do theae thiDg« frequently which we regret of 

aft-Twards. 
|i/) Mr. Corlyle baa taught lu that lilence w, golden in 

thirty volnmeg. 
(e) Guilt i> more likely to meet with indulgence than 

For Admission as Teacher of Ihe Tliird ClasH. 
(Three houra allowed.) 
1. And Wiadom'iw'/ 

Oft aeeka to sweet retired eolitude : 
Where with her bent nurse ContenipUtion 
Bho plumes her featherH, and leU Urnw her wings, 
That in the variriua bnatla of resort 
Were all lo-rugrd and gomstimes impaired. 
He that has light within his oica dear breast 



Beniijhled walks under the mid-day 
Hhiiielf is hix own dungeon. 

(u) Pamphraee the above punage. 

lb) Fama the words priutol in italics. 

I 3. Explain thenatiireuiii uienf thegerund.iuiMidple, 

and iattnitive. 

3. What inalructions would you give lo a fifth clnm to 
enable them tu distinguish between the "indirect object" 
and the " extension of the predicate"! 
I 4. From what pacts of Hpeech are advorba derived? 

Give enamples. 

6. Give a ffateml anslytia of thi Following sentence : — A 
man that has a journey beiore him. twenty miles in lenEth, 
wbii'h he IS to perform on loot, wilt nut hesitate anil doulit 
whether he shall set out or not! because he doe> not readily 
conoeivB how he sbatl ever reach the end of it : for he knows 
that by the simple operation of moving one foot forward 
first, and then the other, he eholl be sure to sccampHdh it. 
I 6. Explain and illiuitrate the followingfiguresof speech;— 

Sjnecdiiche, hyperbole, and euphemism. 
I 7. What are Dr. Blair's ruleH for preserving the unity 

of auntence? Give Ulustrstions. 
I 8. Oorrect anything jou see wrong in the [otiowin^ 

Mntences, and give reaeons for the corrections made : — 
(fl) What sort of B — ^--^-'--« 
(i) I sa - - 
ic) A si 

(•!} Ih 

(r) I heard ol 
I 9. Write a short easoy on— 

(a) Castles in the air : 
(6! Sweet are the nses of ailversity ; or 
(c) More histc less speed. 

For AdmisBion as Teaclier of the Si-eodd Cla.'ts. 
{Tliree hours allowed.) 
1. Thou haal described 

A hot friend cooling: over note, Luciliiu, 
When love begins to sicken and decay. 
It useth an enforced ceremony. 
There are no tricks in plain and simple futh ; 
But hollow men, like linmes hot at hand, 
Make ifaltant show nnil promise of their mettle ; 
But when they should endure the bloody simr, 
They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades. 
Sink in the triah 
I Paraphrase the above passage. 

I 2. Point nnt any peculnritics in the grammar of the 

following oentences ;— 

id) But ere we could arrive the )>oint piroposed, 
h] A luun no mightier than thyself nr me. 
c) Answer every man directly .... Ay, and 

Inily, you were beflt. 
Id) This was the must onkindest out uf all. 
(«( Being mechanical, you might not walk. 



1. (a) What is known ai 



(6) DifCUffi the appropriateness of the titleoflhp play, 
(e) Name any other of Shakespeare's plays in which 
referenoe is made to Ctenar. 
i. Give the meaning and derivation of— Loath, rabble- 15 
nient, chopt, swuuiut, tag-rag, Seering, hie, cauteluus, rheumy, 
and hortlod- 

5, Quote the speech beginning— 10 

■■Butyeilecdoy the word of Cffisar might.'" 
U. Compare the characters of Bmtus and Antony in SO 
Julina Cie'ar. •«■ of Frank and Amyas Leigh in 'Wert- 
wardUo!" 

7. To what causes dues Kingiley a«cnbc the succeu uf 18 
theBcitish wil-re in their anopunterg with the S|iauiaids? 

S. Write brief explanations of the following sentenceH. 9) 
and state by whom, and under what ciraumitanci!^, the 
espreMiona were n»ed : — 

(n) Yiiu took away my mastiff-pop, and now yoo 

moat needs haie my fair greyhound also. 
CO Well, go thy ways, old honesty. 
(r) What a plague uf a jiroginatical wa-lawyec have 

IJ) Silenoe, or my allegury will go to naggin-stavis. 
(r Do eagles war with mice! 
(/} Shall elephants catch Hit*! 
{g) But to read a relation and to act on it are two 

CiKiks of very different hackles. 
|A) Well, a cat may look at a king. 
I>. Write an essay on the oducational value of iixliibi- 30 



HISTORY. 

I5th December — 2 to 5 p.m. 

For Admission as Piipil-Toai-lier of Ibe First CIbhs. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

Mixlinum lUrki. 
!. Write what you know of the corly histoir of the 18 
MoretOD Bay Settlement. After whom was each oF the 
foliowinit places named :— LoEan River, Oiley Creek, Uarling 
UownB. Cunningham's Gap, Brlabone! 

a. Give a brief sketch nf the life of Captain C.-.k 18 
prior to the date of his Auitrolian discoveries. (Third Book, 

pii. m-s-aiw:.) 

.1. What do Vou kn'-W of Sir Tliomag IMitcliell's li^Illnn. 21 
tions! What did he mean by saying tliat the ciUDtty bu 
(losser) through was "uf the most varii^ and faautnating 
description, and one most favourable for ooluni»i,tinn," and 
that " the reign of solitude in these beautiful r^oni was 
near a close" (Fourth Book, p. 306.) 

i. What historical events are aasociatsd with the 16 
followioK plaeea^— King George's Sound, Cooper's Creek, 
Fowler Bay, Koiieavour River, Cape Amheini. Port PhilHis 
Houtman's Abrolhos! Give as nearly as you can the 



For Admisaioa qe Pupil-Teacher of tbo Second Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. Whv did the Romans invade Britain T Ross's History 10 
says that the landing of the Romans took plaoe "on the lev^ 
strand where the town of Deal now alauds." Give as 
accurately as you can the position of the town of Deal. 

3. Who were the Brctwaldas? Give their namea, and IS 
any particulars you may remember of their history. 

X Regarding the suhjuKatioii of the Britons by the 18 
Romans, we read in Robs, page U. that " It retted upon a 



which in 



of the Almighty bleased— -the degridat 

liretcxt of benefiting another. And lu 

retribution." What ore the faoM that 



M region has the providunoe 



ntlie 
■ the 



NorthuB 



t, Kent ! 



For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Class. 

|Ouo hour and a-half allowed,) 

1. Give a brief historical Account of England during the 12 
absence of Richard I. at the Crusade. 

2. What do yon know of Robert 
Flamhard, Godfrey of Bouillon, Princ 
Stephen Langton, Hubert de Burgh? 



of the paragraph referred to. 

4. Why wBsKdwanl I. called the "English Juatinian"T 10 
Give an account of his wara against Wales. 

5. Describe the social condition of England during the 17 
rtfign of Stephen. 



79 



ifor Aflmianon u Pupil-Teacher of tiie Fourth Class. 

[One hour »nd ft-bnlC allu»M).) 
Xuiinuin Mirk.. 

1. Aconunt aa fully m yi>u can lor the wenkening o[ the 
power uf tliB iiublea liiirin^' the reic" "f Henty VII., wid for 
tbe dcspiitic iviurer exeiuiaeJ by Henry VIII. 

2. Trace the ileacent ..f Henry VII. from Edw.rd lU. 
Wh«t olMine to the English tUraue were advnucpd by the 



iliaign* in France under 



YorkiBt 

3. Give An account of the 
Henry V. 

I 4. [a] Draw an outline mail of England, and an it mark 

the nameB, dates, Knd ixMLtiuna of the chirf 
battlHK of the Wart of the RiwcH. 
(h) State the mtut iia[Hirti>nt ruxults i>f tliese wurj. 
! 5. What do yr.u know ot-Owan Gleiidowur, Henry 

HotKpur, William Caxton, Margaret of Anjim, Archbishr)|> 
Scrope, Jack Cade ? 

For Adraiesion as Teacher of the Third Class. 

(Three hours nllowe J. ) 

1. What do yon know ^if the Hnmptcm Court Conference, 
the IngCiunient of Uovcmiaenl, Pride's Purge! 

2. (a) Whut wan the League of AuRaburgT 

(6) What cBuaea led to the establinhinent of the 
National Debt! 
> 3. What reoHonii can you asfiiira f"r the growing juner 

of the CoomiuDS during the rei|;ni of the early Stuarte! 
I 4. Write brief hintorioal notei) regarding Liidtu Carey, 

Lord Falkliuid; Jamca Qraham, Marquii of Montrcwe; 
■-■---•-■■ -Ll^mon 

6. Give an aecmnt of the formation of the Engliih 

colonies in North Ameriua. 
I G. Deecrilie the dweUingx, amu«ement«, and means of 

travelling during Che Stuart period. 
I 7. Draw an outline map of Kngland ; and on it mark 

the namee, p»«itionfl, and dates of the battles of the Grent 

Civil War [1BJ3.1W9). 
I 8. Of the character of William UL it ie wHttun— 

"Compared with him the itatesmen who aurrounded his 

throne — the Snaderlunda, Godolphios, and Shrewaburjs. 

even the SminrKeK and Montagueti, aink into insignilicance." 

What do you know uf the statesmen here referred tu? 
I If. Write brieHy the history of the interre^nmii between 

thsHightof Jameall, and the acceptance of the cruivn by 

William and Mary. 

Fur AdiaiMion as Tiwlier of Iho Seeonii t'las.s. 
(Thirs hours nllowed.) 
1. When were the Triennial and the Septennial Acts 



Thnmai Wnntworth, Earl of Straffonl ; Colonel Alg«i 
Sydney; rieorxe Villiers, Duke of Buekingham; andH< 
St. John. Lord Bolingbri>ke7 



Septennial 
r Vhatai 



pMsed ! Why were thev thou)tht 
adlanlageit ol Septennial ParllameniB ; 

I 2, Give some account of the condition of India inimrdi- 

■tely preceding the days of Clive. 

I 3. What do yon know of the origin of Methi'dixm, the 

Reformaticm of the Calendar, the Poor Law Bill, the 
Kegency Bill ! 

I 4. In Ross (page 430) occur* the pafsi^e— "Thus the 

Statute Book of England was puriBtd fn.m many grievoUB 
■tains; tei'eral ^rou anomaliea were rectiUed, and unfading 
wreatha '>f ciiic glory adum the busts of Rniiiilly and 
Mackintosh." Enumerate some of the "gross anomalioa" 
and "grievous utains.'' What do you know of Sir Jamea 
Mackintosh 1 

i [i. Write abort historical notes on the fullowing 

eoldiers : — Qeneral Elliott, General Abercrombie, Sir John 
Moora, General Roberts, General Wolneley, and Sir Henry 
Havelock. 

r ii. Tmca as cunclaely ax you can the causes that led to 

the French Rrvolutlun of 17S9. Haw did it concern I 
land! Who were the "Girondists "and the "Jacobins 

7. Write brief ciplanatory nutea on the followinf 
^The Euro(«aD Concert j Auatralii 



nresent'ij 



Federation ; the Culxin Insurrection ; and the disturbances 
in Northwest India. 
I 8. With reference to the American War of Inde- 

pendence, draw an ontlinemapof the seat of war; and mark 
on it the names, dates, nnd poaitiuns of the chief battles. 
~ lie memorar - - - - 

Iter tor Pub _ ___ 

Diamond Jnbilee, sketch the onthneK 



tion with the Queen'o Diamond Jnt 
of a auiUbtc address to your pu[uli>. 



GEOMETRY. 
IfiM CtfcmJer— 9-30 lo 12'30. 
DiBscnoNS TO ExAXtNEEs. — 1. Hall and Stevenn' symbols may 
bo used. 2. Any lelterE or tigureH luuy be used iti the deduc- 
liona: and any letters except A, B, and C in the book-work. 
3, When an answer is shown on more than one pa,;e. the 
Gjrure must be repeated on each page. 



For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Secoud Class. 
(Une hour and a-half allowed. ] 



2. Give the cnnrtriw of each of the following :- 8 
{a) If two angles of a triangle be piiual, the aidea 

which siuitend them are also eijiial. 
{h) If one side of a triangle be greater than another, 
then the angle oppuaite to the ^rtaier side shall 
be greater than the angle^ppoaite to the less. 

3. Enunciate and give the numbers of the propnsitiona 6 
in Euclid Book I.,l to 20, which treat of the equality of 
trinnKlee. 

4. If at a w,int in a straight line two other straight 19 
iinea, on opi>osite sides of it. make the adjacent angles 
tcigelher eqoal to two right anglea, then these two straight 
lines shall be iii one and the same straight line. 

ii. If from the rnda of a side of a triangle there be drawn 30 
two fltralght lines to a point within the triangle, then these 
straight Iinea shall be le«B than the other two sides of the 
triangle, but ahali contain a greater angle. 

6. Deacribe a triangle having it!" sidea equal to three 19 
given Btrai([ht linw, any two of whioh are together greater 
than the third. 

For Admission as Pupil -Teacher oE the Third Clasa. 
(One hour and a.half allowe.l.) 

1. Esplain— Axiom, postulate, corollary. 5 

2. Mention two exceptions to the atatemcat that it T 
three elements of one triangle are resjwolively equal to three 
elements oE another, the tnanglea are equal iu all respects. 

5. Show that all the interior angles of any rectilineal T 
figure, toKBlher with four riiiht angle", are Wiual to twice as 
many rii;ht angles aa the figure haa sides. 

4. Parallelograma on e>iual basea, and between the 18 
same parallels, ate eiiual In area. 

5. The complements of the jiar^illuk^grams about the 18 
diagonal of any jiarallelr^ram, are equnl to one another. 

G. To a given straight line apply a parallelogram which 20 
shall be eqnal to a given triangle, and have one uf ila angles 
eqiul to a given angle. 

For Admission as Pupit-Teadier of the Fourth Class. 

. (One hour and a-hal( allnwed.) 

1. Define — Median of a triangle, aui.plumantiiry angles, 5 



in which the equality of two areas which csnuut be super- 
mposed on each olber ia conKidered. 

3. Exjilain clearly the modu of demonstration known as 10 
the Proof by Exhaustion, illuatratingyour annwer by relerenoe 

10 a proposition in which it is emiiloyed. 

4. Describe a parallelogram equal t.o a given rectilineal 23 
figure, and having an angle equal to a given angle. 

5. I( a etraight line ia bisected and produced to any 22 

Soint, the rectangle contained by the whole line thus pro. 
uoed, and the part uf it mriducud, together with the square 
on half the line bieeclvd, IS equal to thn square on the Btraight 
Ibe made U[) of the half and the giart produced. 

6. Give the eniiRCinfi'on and conifruclton of Euc. II.. 14. 9 

For Admii^ion as Teachrr of the Third Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. Show that Axiom 13 is the converse of Euclid I., 17. 6 
Quote Playfair's Axiom which has been proposed to take its 

2. Xame and explain two varieties o( indirect demon- 6 
atration. briefly illustrating your aoawer by referenue to 
Enclld Book I. 

3. When is a line said to be divided In medial section! S 
Explain what is meant by the internal and external segmenta 

of a line. 

4. Describe a paralltlogram eiiual to a given triangle, 8 
and having an angle equal Ui a given angle. 

5. If the aquare described on one side of a triangle be 8 
equal to the aum of the squares described on the other two 
aidea, then the angle contained hy these two aides shall be a 
right angle. 

(i. If a Btraight line i* biaected and prodneed to any B 
' the rectangle contained by the whole line thus 



produced, anil the part of It produced, together with the 
square on half the line hiaeeted, is equal to the square on th 
Btraight line made up of the half and the part pniduced. 



7. If a straight line isdivided equally and also uneiually, 
the Bi ' ■■ " ■ ..... 

the s ._ , 

between the points of section. 

8. Give the construction (without proof) for detctibing 5 
a square equal to a given rectilineal figure. 

9. Construct a triangle, having given the ba«e, one of 10 
the angles at the base, and the duio of the two remaining 

10. Bisect a ^iven triangle by a line through a giien 10 
point in one side. 



{0 



For AdmiMion ai Teacher of the Second Clast . 
Three boon allowed.) 



3 L Define — Secant of a circle, an^le in a segment, 

nmilar ■egments of circles, cyclic figure, eeoibed drcle of a 
triangle. 

7 2. Show that the enunciationB of Euc. 11. 5 and 6, when 
expressed algebraically, give identical results; and hence 
deduce one enunciation which shall include these two. 

5 3. Give (a) the dimension of an interior angle, and (b) 

the perimeter of a rej^Iar hexagon inscribed in a circle of 
which the diameter is n. Explain how your answers are 
arrived at. 

8 4. On a given straight line de^^cribe a segment of a circle 
which shall contain an angle of GO*. 

8 5. Draw a tangent to a circle from a given point without 
the circumference. 

9 6. Describe an i^tosceles triangle having each of the 
angles at the base double of the thinl angle. 

8 7. Inscribe a circle in a given regular pentagon. 

10 8. Construct a right-angled triangle, having given the 

hypotenuse and tho difference of the other two sides. 
7 9. Show that the square on any straight line drawn from 

the vertex of an isosceles triangle to the base is less than the 
square on one of the equal sides, by the rectangle contained 
by the segments of the base. 

10 10. Show that the sum of the squares on the sides of a 

parallelogram is equal to the sum of the squares on the 
diagonals. 



NEEDLEWORK. 

16th December—d'SO to 12*30. 

(Three hours allowed.) 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Second Class. 
SCaxlmnm Marks. 

Theory. 

4 1. Give four ruled for the width of the firtit turn in 

folding hems.. 
8 2. Give Miss Smith's "Combined Needle and Thimble 

Drill." 
10 3. Give the rule for gathering-stitch — 

(a) As it is represented on single-thread canvas. 
(6) As it is worked on calico or other material. * 
Which way of the stuff is gathering worked ? Why ? 
On what side of the material ? Why ? 
Give a simple device for helping to keep the gathering 
straight 
8 4. Describe each step in the process of teaching a Second 

Class to fix and tack a sew-and-fell seam in pai)er. 

Practice. 

14 1. From the material supplied, cut out (half-tizej— 

(a) The right (or left) half of a pinafore for a child. 
(6) The necessary bands. 
yN.B. — A sheet of cutting out paper is suppiieil for use if 
<UHred.] 
18 2. Gather and stroke 4 inches of a suitable part, and set 

it into a band. 

3. On convenient parts of the garment — 

10 (a) Cut and work a button-nole, one end round, the 

other square. 
8 (6) Sew a tai)e. 

20 4. Cut a piece, 2 inches square, from one corner of the 

garment, and put it on again as a i^atch. Tack it all, and 
properly finish half. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Class. 

Theory. 
6 1. Describe exactly ht)w the work should be held for — 

Working a button-hole, stroking, setting-in gathers. 
8 2. Mention the faults liable to occur in a flannel patch. 

6 3. What various kinds of threads are used for working 

feather-stitch. Comment bricjff/ on tho special advantages 

of each. 
10 4- ** Turndown a hem ^-itich wide^ above it fix and tack 

two tucks, ^'inch wide ami their own width apart." Describe 

each step m the process of teaching a Fifth Class to work 

this exercise in paper. 

Practice. 

10 1. From the material supplied, cut out {half-size) a sleeve 

for a woman's chemise. 

[N.B. — A sheet of cutting-out paper is supplied for use if 
desired.] 
8 2. Join the sleeve by a sew-and-fcll seam. 

14 3. On the bottom of the sleeve put a false hem on the 

cross, A-inch deep, inserting between tfie false hem and the 
sleeve the piece of embroidery trimming provided. Work 
2 inches, and tack the remainder. 

4. On suitable |>arts of the sleeve — 
G (a) Work 2 mches of stitching. 

4 (b) Work 2 inches of each of two patterns of feather- 

stitching. 
8 (c) Mark in cross-stitch the letters M.G. 

10 {d) Cut and work a button-hole. 

10 6. On the stooking-web, cut a hole about }-inch square, 

and darn it (common method). 



For Adnutskm as Pi^-Taaeher of tlia Foortii Clas. 



Thsobt. 
L Give directaoos for piddng op * ladder — 6 

(a) In coane stoddng-wvb. 
(6) In fine stoddng-web. 

2. Distinguish between damimff and patching, Gite 13 
briefly the fnndamental mks to be obserred in both prooesnt. 

3. Upon what particolars (a) in henuning; aod (6) m € 
sewing, is it desirable to concentrate the attention in fint 
lessons on these stitches? 

4. Distinguish between grafting, Swiss darning, and € 
stocking-web darning. 

PBACnCB. 

L From the material supplied, eat oat (half-nxe) — 

(a) One leg of a pair of es^tsa drawers for a diild, 10 
allowing for a hem, ^incfa deep, and three 
tucks, ^-inch deep. 
(6) A piece for half the waist-band. S 

State the age of the chUd for whom the drawers aie 
suitable, and the amount of material required to make them. 
\N.B, — A sheet of aUting-out paper is tupplUd for use if 
desired.} 

2. Tack the leg for a run-and-fell seam, and woik Z % 
inches of it at the bottom. 

3. On the bottom tack a hem, J^inch deep. S 

4. Above the hem fix and tack three ta<HC8, ^indi deep. 15 
Run half of one. 

5. Around the open part at the top, fix and tack a false 15 
hem on the cross, ^•inch deep. (The pieoe for the fain hem 

is to have a join in it.) Work 2 inches of the hem. 

6. Gather and stroke the back, and set it in to the If 
proper part of the band. Tntk it all, and properly finirii 

For Admission as Teacher of the Hiird Class. 

Thiobt. 

1. In knitting stockings, on what princi{de do yon 10 
decide each of the following points? — 

(a) Number of stitches to cast-on. 

(6) Number of narrowings or intakes in eg. 

(c) Length from first to last intake. 

(</) Length of beeL 

(«) Length of toe. 

2. Mention the most important faults liable to occur in 10 
calico, flannel, and print patching respectively. 

3. Give briery the points for criticism — 10 
(a) In a button-nole. 

(6) In a gusset. 

Pbacttce. 

1. From the material provided, cut out (half-tize) — 

(a) A sleeve for a woman's nightdress. 8 

(6) A wristband for same. 4 

[N.B.—A sheet of cutting-out paper i$ iupplied for mm if 
desired.] 

2. Tack the sleeve for a sew-and-fell seam, and work 8 
1 inch of it at the bottom. 

3. Join the wristband. 4 

4. Gather and stroke that part of the sleeve requiring 16 
it, and set the sleeve into the band. Tack it aU, and pn^perly 
finish 3 inches. 

5. Cut and work a button-hole on the wristband. If 

6. On the sleeve, make a hedge-tear about half-an-indi 10 
long in each direction, and dam it. 

7. On the stocking-web — 

(a) Let down a ladder about 1 inch long, and properly 4 

take it up again. 

(b) Cover a small space'with Swiss darning. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Glass. 

Theory. 

1. What preliminary steps in the teaching of needlework 10 
may with advantage be made the subject of ''drills"? Gire 
one such drill under the heads— (a) Teacher's command, 

(6) action of children. 

2. In practical work withpupils, in what stages do yon 9 
teach ?— 

(a) Darning a hole in a stocking (common method). 

{h) Putting? in a flannel patch. 

ic) Darning a hedge- tear in dress material. 

3. vVbat are the common faults of beginners in using a 4 
thimble ? 

4. Give directions for arranging the front opening of a 7 
nightgown when both an upper and an under false hem are 
put on. 

Practice. 

1. From the material supplied, cut out {haU-tize) — 14 
(a) One half, right or left, of a pinafore tor a child. 

(6) The necessary bands. 

2. On appropriate parts of it work specimens of — 46 
Gathering, stroking, and setting-in ; sewing on button ; 
button-holo ; stitching : tucks ; feather-stitch ; knotting. 

[N.B. — Marks will be given for industry, and for general 
finish. A sheet of cutting-out paper is supplied for use if 
desired.] 

3. The following extract gives instructions for knitting 10 
"shell pattern" suitable for shawls, quilts, &c Work a 
specimen with the knitting-cotton provided: — "Cast on 

25 stitches. First row: Knit two together — repeat four 
times ; bring the wool forward and knit one — re^at eight 
times; knit two together — ^repeat four times; pari one. 
Second row: Purl. Third row: Plain. Fourth row: Purl. 
Oast off." 
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MUSIC. 
16th December — 2 to 5 p.m. 

For AdmissioQ as Pupil-Teacher of the Second Class. 

(One hoar and a-half allowed.) 
Maximum Marks. 

8 1. Define the following musical terms : — Music, rhythm, 

tonology, clef, leger-Iine, note, rest, cres. al forte, sforzato, 
and crescendo. 
10 2. How do you account for the superior importance of 

vocal over instrumental music? 

10 3. Describe the three waj*^ in which musical sounds 

differ from each other. 

10 4. {a) Write <m a staff the following noteti and rests in 

the order given, and under each write its 
name : — Dotted semibreve, double-dotted minim. 
demir>eiiiiquaver, dotted crotchet, double-dotted 
quaver, dotted minim rest, double-dotted crotchet 
rest, semiquaver rest, dotted quaver rest, and 
double-dotted semi breve rest. 
(6) Give the value in quavers of a dotted semibreve, 
and of a doublendotted minim; and in semi- 

auavers of a dotted quaver, and of a double- 
otted crotchet. 

12 5. Write on separate staffs the treble, alto, tenor, and 

bass of the ctiant [Fig. I., Music Sheet], and prefix the 
proper clef to each staff. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

8 1. Explain the nature of Rhythm, and the necessity for 

regular accentuation. 

14 2. (a) Write out in full "Hullah's Table of Time 

Signatures." 
(6) Write on a staff two measures in ^, f, ^, and 
f rhythm, each measure to contain notes and 
rests. 

10 3. What is Syncopation? Write four measures in 

f rhythm, introducing at least two syncopated passiiges. 

12 4. (a) Distinguish between relative and absolute time. 

(6) What is the meaning of Minim = GO ? 

(c) Render in English the following Italian words: — 
Adagio, allegro agitato, allegretto, lento, mezzo 
allegro, anuiante, vivace, ardito, giusto, and 
soave. 

6 5. Insert bars in the passage [Fig. II., Music Sheet] 

commencing and ending with a full measure. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

8 1. Write on a staff, in semibreves, the supertonic, sub- 

dominant, and submediant on B flat, D, and £ flat ; and the 
mediant, dominant, and leading note on A flat, F, and B. 

10 2. What are related scales? Show by a diagram the 

related major and minor scales to E flat major. 

6 3. Write on a treble staff the signatures and tonics of 

the scales with four sharps, and four flats, and on the bivss 
staff the signatures and tonics of the scales with six sharps, 
and six flats. 
12 4. (a) Distinguish between the true form and the com- 

monly assumed fonn of the minor diatonic scale. 
(6) Write on a staff the true form, and also the com- 
monly assumed form of C minor, ascending and 
dencending. 

14 5. What is trans|>osition ? Transpose the passages 

A and B [Fig. III., Music Sheet] into D major and G minor 
respectively. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Third Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

6 1. Explain the following musical terms and marks of 
expression :--Da caiK», 8ve, D.S., bis, staccato, legato, 
sostenuto, diesw, arpejjrgio, and api)ogiatura. Illustrate the 
last two of these— (a) as written, and (6) as played. 

4 2. Dc-scril)e the method of forming scales by means of 
tetrachoids. llluHtrate by fonniug the scales of G and F 
from the scale of C. 

10 3. {a) How is it determined whether a passage of music 

is in a certain major key or in its relative minor? 

{h) Determine the key of the passage [Fig. IV., 
Music Sheet.] 

(c) Transixme it into E minor. 

7 4. (a) Explain the meaning and use of "Beating Time," 

and of *' Reading a Musical Passage in Time." 

(b) Illustrate the method of beating a bar of the 

foUowiDg rhythms: — c, ^, -5 slow, and f quick. 

(c) Re-write the pnss:»ge [Fig. v.. Music Sheet], and 

show how it should be read in time. 

5 6. (a) What is meant by an interval, a {perfect interval, 

an uugmente<i inttrval, and the inversion of an 
interval? 
{b) Write on a staff the following intervals, and on 
another staff their inversions : — A minor .Mxth, 
a pluperfect fourth, a minor third, a major 
seventh, and an imperfect fifth. Under each 
interval write its name. 



ICaxlmuiD MaTto 

6. (a) Give the origin of the terms— Diatonic, chromatic, 10 

and enharmonic. 

(6) How is a tone divided in the enharmonic scale ? 
Divide the tone between G and A in the 
enharmonic scale of C, and distinguish between 
the two middle notes. 

(c) Construct an enharmonic scale upon C, ascending 
only, and a chromatic scale upon £ flat ascend- 
ing and descending. 

7. Describe the "Movable Do system," and show ite 8 
advantages, and disadvantages, as compared with the "Fixed 

Do system." 

« 
For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 

(Three hours allowed.) 

1. Explain the following nmitical terms : — Maestoso, 4 
strepitoso, ritenuto, chord, harmonics, triad, sequence, pedal 
note, counterpoint, and fundamental bass. 

2. (a) Give directions to aid a pupil-teacher in trans- 5 

position. 
(6) Transpose the passage [Fig. VI., Music Sheet] 
into C minor. 

3. (a) What is a harmonic chord ? Construct one on D. 4 
(6) ClaMsify the intervals in it under the heads of 

oonsooant and dissonant. 

4. Define the term discord, and explain the preparation 6 

and resolution of a discord. 

5. (a) What is the chord of the dominant seventh ? Con- 10 

struct such chords in the kevs of A and D. 
(6) Form the chord of the dominant seventh in its 
four positions, with their resolutions, in the 
key or C major. Give the abbreviated figuring 
to each chord, 
(c) Show how the full figuring of each inversion is 
obtained. 

6. (a) Explain the term cadence, and the following 9 

kinds of cadence :— Perfect, plagal, imperfect, 
and false. 
(6) Give an example of each kind in B flat major. 

7. (a) What is a suspension? Explain the formation 6 

and figuring of the suspended fourth and its 
first inversion. 
(b) Give an example of each, with its resolution, in 
the natural key. Figure the chorda. 

8. Analyse the passage [Fig. VII., Music Sheet]. 6 



SCHOOL MAl^AGEltfENT. 
17th December— 9'SO to 12*30. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

Maximum Marks. 

1. As a specimen of your penmanship, write, in small- 50 
nand. the words ** Sound the loud tivihrel oer EnypCa dark 
gea/ ; form, in plain print, the words' ** Siberia*^ and 

** maf^itudCt^* the former in capitals, the latter in small 
letters; and write, in small-hand, as a copy for a Fourth 
Class, the words ** The advent urts of Bast and Flindert,** 

2. Give some practical hints on Discipline. 12 

3. Write out the substance of Gladman's advice on 13 
drawing up full notes of a lesson. 

4. (a) Whatarethechief characteristics of good reading? 19 
{b) How would you proceed in order to secure them ? 

5. (a) Explain the reason for the ordinary prnceas in 81 

simple multiplication, taking 8763 x 567 as an 

example. 
(6) Show by drawing lines and by writing down the 

fractions the value of ,^, §, and |. 
(c) How shtmld young children be taught to add in 

the earliest atage? 

For Admission as Teacher of the Third Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. As a specimen of your penmanship, write in small- 
hand, the words ** Praise to tlie Conqueror! praise to the 
Lord l^^; form, in ornamental print, the word ^* Sennacherib''; 
and write, in vsmall-hand, as a copy for a Fifth Class, "For 
the an/jH of death spread his wings on the blast. " 

2. (a) Describe what the teacher's manner should be to 15 

the pupiln. 
{h) Mention some of the more important desiderata in 
the character and habits of the teacher. 

3. Draw up teaching notes of a lesson on trade winds 9 
for a Sixth Claims. 

4. (a) Give hints and directions for a pupil teacher who 20 

is alxHit to give a lesson in Arithmetic. 
(/>) Une a simple diagram to educe the rule of multi- 
plication of Vulgar Fracticmsi. Take as an 
exam file, I of f. Explain. 

5. State in detail the duty and resfx^nsibility of the head 6 
teacher in regaid to the training of pupil-teachers employed 

in his .sclto<»l. 

0. (a) What is lost time ? 7 

\b) Where and when must the entries of lost time be 
made? 
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Maximum Marks. 

10 7. Mention Gladman's recommeniacions for giving an 
ordinary history lesson. 

8 8. (a) What do the regulations say with regard to Time 

Tables? 
{h) What Arithmetic, Geography, and Grammar are 
required to be taus^ht to the Fourth Class pupils 
during the last half-year of their enrolment? 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. As copies for a Sixth Class, write, in small-hand, 
** The sleep of the fuf/itives lasted for stvf.ral hoitra"; and 
form, in plain print, the words ** Feninu/rc CVxjjw," and, in 
ornamental print, *^ Aynerican TwveUst.^^ 

11 2. (rt) DeHcribe briefly the " Madras" system of organi- 

zation. 
{h) Point out the advantages and disadvantages of 
"The Prassian System." 
5 3. Specify the consriderations that should be kept in view 

in selecting candidates for the position of pupil- teacher. 

9 4. Give the substance of Gladman's remarks on "culti- 
vating toachint^ power in pupil- teachers, '* and giving them 
intellectual training. 

12 5. (a) Of classification, state (i.) the object and advan- 

tages, (ii.) the broad principle, and (iii.) the only 
sound basis ; and C(»mment on them. 
[h) State which system of classification you prefer, 
and give your reasons. 
8 6. A boys' (or girls ) school, having an average attendance 

of 220 chilaren, needs a new school-house, furniture, and 
appliances. The staff consists of the head- teacher, two 
assistants, and three pupil-teachers. Your advice is asked. 
Describe the building, &c., that you would recommend, 
under the heads — Number and description of rooins^ their 
sizCf lightiiujy <£rc., and the needful fittings, furniture, &;c., 
in detail, giving when necessary your reasons for your 
statements. 
10 ^ 7. Write down what you remember of the guiding 
principles for intellectual eaucation, mentioned by Spencer ; 
and comment on them. 
8 8. Write a short essay on Cultivating the Memory. 

12 9. (a) State the principles in aocordiince with which 

school prizes, actual and tangible, may be g^ven. 
{h) Mention the objections which are sometimes made 
to the employment of tangible rewards. 
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ALGEBEA. 

\7th December — 2 to 5 p.m. 

\* All the details of the work must be given. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Second Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed. ) 
Maximum Marks. 

10 1. Explain and illustrate the difference between **index'^ 

and ** coeffiK^ieiUi'^ ^^producf^ and ** factor,^* ^^inoniicU" and 
** trinoniial^^^ ** simple" and "compound*^ expressions. 

2. If rt = 8, 6 = 6, c = 1, 05 = 9, ?/ =: 4, find the value of — 

3. Add together— 
x^ - 3x»// + 3xff^ + //^ ; 5.r=' - 15x-// + 15ic»/* - 5y^ ; 

lOoc' + lOjt/' ; ITx^y - I7xi/^ : and f nmi their sum 
take away 13x=* - 30x«// + 39jr//« - IStt^, • 

4. Multiply — 

7x* -f aK^"* - Art/ by St/ + Oar//= - x*^/. 

5. Reduce to its simplest form — 

{2a:-(3y-z)}-{.y-h(2jc-c)}-h{32-(x-2//)}-{ai:-(i/-s)}. 

6. Divide— 



8 

12 
8 

12 
15 



X* + ^ +4x«+ i-f6byx=»+J--|-3x+^. 

X* X* X^ X 

7. Verify the following statements by examples : — 

(1) X" - y" is divisible by x - y if "n" be any whole 

number. 

(2) x« -I- y" is divisible by x -H ?/ if **h" be any odd 

whole number. 

(3) x» - y" is divisible by x -1- // if **n" be any even 

whole number. 

(4) X" 4- ?i" is never divisible by x 4- y or x - y when 

*^n" is an even whole number. 



For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

3 !• (a) Give the general rule for solvinf^ any simple 

equation with one unknown quantity. 

15 {h) Solve the equations — 

r ^ 27 -X ^ 3xj-4 5x - 2 _ 
^''^ T" •*" ""5 9" = 2- 

(ii.) -.xr - -Sir - •25x - 1. 
(iiL)3+f = l(4-f) i-fi(ll-f). 



Maximum Marks. 

2. A and B begin to play with equal sums ; and when B 15 
has lost five-elevenths of what he had to begin with, A has 
gained £& more than half of what B has left. What had 
they at first ? 

3. A person bought 20 yds. of cloth for 10 guineas, for 15 
part of which he gave lis. 6a. a yard, and for the rest Ts. 6d. 
per yard. How many yards of each did he buy ? 

4. Simplify by removing brackets— 6 

i{«-5(6-«)}-5{i(6-f)-i[«-j(l-f)]} 

5. Simplify the following expressions, and in each result 6 
group the terms according to powers of x; — 



X* 



-46x* -^[12ax-4{3/>x* - 9^^ - 6x»V fax*}]. 



6. Find the H.C.F. of~ 

a»(x2 + 12x + 11) and a'x* - llo'x - 12«r*. 

7. Find the value of— 

3 1 1-x 

8(1 -x) "^ 8(1 + x) 4(1 + x«)" 
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For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. (a) Explain the terms — Simultaneous equations, 10 

elimination, reciprocal, involution, and evo- 
lution. 
{h) Solve the equations — 
(i.) 4x + y = 17 
(ii.) 4y + x = S. 

2. Solve the equations— 15 

i- 1 + 4=0. 
X ;/ 

l-i + i = o. 

Z X 

3. Find the square root of — 5 



a' 



o= 



-r + — +-« -«x-2 + -i- 
4 X X* . a* 

4. A and B exchange purses. A has as many half- 15 
sovereigns as B has half-crowns, and as many sixpences as 

B has shillings. Find the ratio of the number of half- 
sovereigns to the number of sixpences, so that neither may 
lose by the exchange. 

5. Find the cube root of — 10 
x» - 8x»+ Gx' - 10x«-l- 12x» - I2x*-f 10x=» - 6x« -h 3x - 1. 

6. (a) Give a rule for finding the square of a multi- 10 

nomial. without multiplying the expression by 
itbelf. 
(//) Write down, by that rule, the square of — 
1 + 2x - 3x«. 



7. Resolve into factors — 

5x* - 15x* - 90a;« ; and 
a^x* - r*x* - a'y' -h c^y^. 



For Admission as Teacher of the Third Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. Find the L.C.M. of— 

2x* - 4x=» - 6x« -f IGx - 8 and 3x* - 15x» + GOx - 48. 

2. Simplify — 



+ - 



4x 



4^ 



x + y X - y x^ + y* 



X 



a _ 



P 



b d 
8. SoWe— 

X ~ ja _ X - 2a 
X - |a "~ « - 8a' 



a — b e — d* 



5 
5 



8 
5 



3. (a) Give a rule for finding the square of any multi- 6 
nomial without multiplying the expression by 
itself. 

(6) Write down, by that rule, the squares of— 
(i.) 2a - 36 -t- 4c. 

(ii.) m - n - p - q. 

4. Resolve into elementary factors — 10 
2(a» + a*b + ab*) - (a» - 6») ; a' - 6» - 3ab{a - b) ; 

a*-b* + (a* - &•)• - 2a* + 2a«6«. 

5. Find the highest common factor of — 8 
x' - 8x -h 3 and x« -h 3x» + x + 3. 

6. A and B start to run a race : at the end of 5 minutes, 10 
when A has run 900 yds., and has outstripped B 75 yards, he 
falls ; but though he loses ground by the acciden^ and for 
the rest of the course makes 20 yds. a minute less than 
before, he comes in only half-a-minute behind B. How long 
did the race last ? 

7. If -.- = 3, show that 



6 
6 
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lUzimum Murki. 
6 9. Simplify— 



10 



10. SoWe the equations — 

ac* + flfy + X2 = 20. 
»/• + ocy + yc = 30. 
?• + aK + yz = 50. 

11. Calculate the numerical value of the expreemons— 
(x» + f) + aary (a: + y) and a;» - y» - 3^ (a: - y), when 
X = 4*5 and y = 5*5. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 

(Three hours allowed.) 

1. Simplify and express with positive indices— 






and 



2. Divide— 



32 



l/x^ + 2x1 - lOx-f - — by X* + 4a-i + 
3. Find the square root of — 
W*' - 12 yi^ + 2D v/y - 24 /y (fj) + lte% 



Maximum Ifarkt 

4. Explain and illustrate the terms — **pare quadratic," ii 
"adfected quadratic." 

Solve— yx = f - x«. 

5. A cistern can be filled by two pipes running together 
in 224 minutes : the larger pipe woula fill the cistern in 
24 minutes less than the •smaller one. Find the time taken 
by each. 

6. Define "surd," "quadratic surd,'* "entire surd." 
Express as entire surds — 



(i.) 



(ii.) 



2L A^-*-' . 
X- ^ y» ' 

jur / a*-x* 

a-x '\/ a'x* 



7. RationaliHe the denominator of — 

?_+J>/6 

r)V3 - 2V12 - V32 + v'50' 

8. (i.) \yhat is the Binomial Theorem? 
(li.) Expand the following expressions — 

(a + x)' and (a + 6 - c + d)*. 

9. Find the sum of the coefficients of (x + yY^. 

10. (1) Give the characteristics of the logarithms of 3174 ; 

626-7; 3-502; 4; '374; -000135; 23-22065. 

(2) The mantissa of log. 37203 is '5705780: write 

down the logarithms of 37*203; -000037203; 
372030000. 

(3) The logarithm of 7023 is 3*8821259 : write down 

the numbers whose logarithms are -8821259; 

6-8821259; 7*8821259. 

11. Given log. 2 =-3010300 and log. 3=*4771213, find 
the logarithms of 4, 5, 6, 8 and 9. 



10 



10 



10 
6 
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FOB EXAMINATION AS TEACHER OP THE FIRST CLASS, 1897. 



BOTANY. 

14M December — 2 to 5. 

1. Give an account of the plant cell as regards (i. ) the cell- 
wall and \i» nirxlitications, (ii.) ttie non-protoplaiunic cell-contents. 

^ 2. Describe the structure of a Brown Sea- weed {rneaceae). 
Point out the leading features of resemblance and difference 
between it and one of the Jiasidiomvcetcs. such hh Aanncus. 

3. Give an accdWnt of the various functions discharged by 
the leaf in the economy of the plant. 

4. Dertcribe the various stages in the life history of a Fern. 

5. Give a general acc<>unt of the gynaiceum or pistil of 
Angiosperms. 

6. P^xplain the following — (i.) Bulbil; (ii.) capitulum ; (iii.) 
crystalloicf ; (iv.) pseudocarp ; (v.) turgidity. 



GERMAN— GRAMMAR. 

(Paper I.) 
Uth December^d'SO to 12-30. 

1. Give the genitive singular and nominative plural of the 
following words :—iFV/«, Bar, Pfad, BdMwicht, Schmcrz, Haul, 
Belt, Princip, 

2. Give the principal part* of the following verbs :—Brenncn, 
tragen, ttOBten, gnhnmJtm, rathcn, kriechen. 

3. Com}>are the following adjectives i—Hoch, alt, vjtnig : and 
form factitives from the following verb*: — Fahren^ tchdUcn, 
aehwimmen. 

4. Distinguish the use of der and ladcktr as relatives, of sein 
and werden in the jw^nve, and of wUgen and kennen. 

5. State, with examples, the various meanings that the verb 
tollen may bear. 

6. By what different methods besides the imperative m(Kxl 
may a command be expressed in German ? 

7. Change the following passage into indirect narration : — 

Ich habe weder essen noch trinken noch schlaffen konnen, 
es hat mich an der Kehle gestockt ; ich habe getban 
was ich uicht thun soUen : ... ich bin als wie 
von einem biisen (Jeist verfolgt gewesen. 
Translate into idiomatic German — 

(a) A friend of mine. 

(6^ Bring me another cup of coffee and .«ome meat. 

(r) I was tenth in the examination, what were you ? 

{d) A pound of butter and a pound of good sugar. 

(e) The two Emperors were twice attacked in two and a 
half days. 

(/) His Majesty asked the soldier to come with him. 

(g) Have you had your boots cleaned ? 

(h) Pittacus said that the beht hou>*e ap|>eared to him 
that in which neither anything supeiHuous is found 
nor anything necessary missed. 
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FRENCH— GKAMMAR. 

(Papkr I.) 
IHh December— 9'SO to 12-30. 

1. Write out in full the Present, the Preterite Definite, and 
the Preterite Indefinite of the following verbs i—Coudrc, voir 
vitir, annoncer, appefttr, sc tairc, naitre, paitre. 

2. Distinguish the use of the Imt^rfect, the Preterite 
Definite, and the Preterite Indefinite. 

3. (a) When is tout, with an adverbial force, inflected ? 
(fj) When is the iiiaHculine form totis used with gens/ 



(c) When is feu inflected ? 
4. (a) —- 



i) What do the following words mean, as Masculines and 
as Feminines: — Aide, taseigne, livre, perHonne, souiis, 
vaaef 

(6) How do the following adjectives vary their meaning 
accordingly as they are placed l)efore or after a sul^ 
Btantive : — Digne, certain, ct/iutaun, grand, tristc, 
dernier t 

(c) What difference is there in the use of phi$ and 
dAixantage? 

5. State the rules fur the formation of the plural in com- 
pound substantives. 

6. Describe the phonetic laws according to which French 
sprang from Vulgar Latin. 

7. Translate the following sentences, and point out any 
peculiarities of idiom : — 

(a) The year begins on the first of January and ends on 
the thirty-first of December. 

(6J The Duke of York, a prince of the blood. 

(c) It requires three Jews to deceive a Russian. 

((/) Go, my friends, said Napoleon, the ball which will 
kill me is not yet cast. 

(c) This plant seems to have been con*ided, by Provi- 
dence, to the care of man, to secure him, with the 
use of fire, the sceptre of the earth. 

(/) There are several pages in those manuscripts which 
are illegible. 



CONSTITTJTIONAL HISTORY OP ENGLAND. 

(Papkb I.) 

Wth December— %-^) to 12*30. 

Candidates are reeommended to aMwer EIGHT questions. 

1. Discuss the relative im{)ortance of Keltic, Roman, and 
Teutonic elements in the making oi the English nation. 

2. What were the chief political and soci.-tl results of the 
conversion of the English to Christianity ? 

3. In what respects w.%s the Feudalism of the Continent 
different from the Feudalism of England? Explain the import- 
ance of the reign of William I. in the history of feudalism. 

4. Explain shortly the imp'>r1anoe of the reign of Henry IL 
in the history of the English Constitution. 

5. Trace the growth of the English Parliament, and of its 
ix>wers, during the thirteenth century. 

<>. Sketch tl'.e rise and growth of the Jury System. What 
do you consider its chief merits and defects at the present time? 

7. '" For the future Knights of the Shire shall be chosen by 
people dwelling and resident in the Counties, whereof everyone 
of them shall have free land or tenement to the value of forty 
shillings by the year at least." (Statute of 1430.) 

*^ If ye miss to be burgess of Maiden, and my Lord 
Chamberlain will, ye may be in another place ; there be a doa&ea 
towns in England that choose no burgess, which ought to do it : 
ye noay be set in for one of those towns an ye b« friended." 
(Paston Letters.) 

Show the importance of these extracts. 

8. In what sense is it right to speak of the role of 
Henry VIII. as **a despotism?" 

9. Chatham called the Magna CartA the Petition of Right, 
and the Bill of Rights, *' the Bible of the English Constitution. 

Explain his meaning. 

10. Discuss the position of the Judges in relation to political 
affairs during the seventeenth century. 

11. Characterise the history of the English Constitution 
during the eighteenth century. 

12. What is meant by "local government?" Show its 
importance in English History. 



INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

(Paper L) 
UM Decefnher—'.yi^V to 12-30. 

1. What in the composition of the atmosphere? What are 
the commcm impurities in it? Why is it considered to be a 
mechanical mixture? 

2. Describe how you would determine the composition of 
aniTuonia by volume ? 

3.* What do you understand by the vapour density of a gas ? 
Give examples of so-called abnormal vapour densities. How are 
tb«^<e explained ? 

4. Describe the preparation and properties of Fluorine and 
of Hydrofluoric Acid, what chemical changes take place when 
the latter acts upon glass ? • 

5. How many litres of carbon di-oxide, mca^^ured at 750 mm. 
press, and 15'C., can be obtained from 200 grams of marble con- 
taining 3 per cent, of silica ? 

Ca^ to, C = 12, 0=10. 1 litre of H weighs -09 grammes. 

0. Descril^ how you would analyse a mixture of the following 
salts, in order to identify the bases and acids present : — 
Mercurous chloride, calcium carbonate, cobalt nitrate, aluminium 
sulphate, chromic sulphate, magnesium chloride. 

7. What are the chief ores of copper ? Describe the principal 
processes used for the extraction of the metal. 

S. How do Platinum, Iridium, and Palladium (x^ur in 
nature, and how are they extracted and 8ei»arated ? 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

(Paper I.) 
STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT. 

Uth December— 9S0 to 12 30. 

1. "Languages would change very rapidly but for certain 
conservative tendencies that are always active.' 

Describe fully these conservative tendencies. 

2. What reasons are there for supposing that inflections may 
have originally been independent words ? 
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5. Explain, historically, the underlined forms in the follow- 
asg quotations— 

(a) Thou lifts thy unasHuming head 

In humble jjui.se. 
{h) Manners makyth man. 

(c) In heaven y-clept Eupbrosjrne. 

(d) A team of horse shall not pluck that from me. 

(e) This, all this was in the olden 

Time long ago. 

(/) What's ado ? 

4. Compaif the characteristics of the Northumbrian and 
West Saxon dialects in the middle of the 11th Century. 

n. What chan>:e.s took place in English between the Xorman 
•Conquest and the middle (»f the 14th Century ? 

6. De«cril)e the dialect of L-ndon in the 14th Century, and 
mention the circumKtances that secured it Miprtfmacy. 

7. Give a history of tlie translations of the scriptures, and 
discuss the lingui'»tic character and influence of the version of 
1611. 

. ^' Trace shortly the variations that prose style has underffone 
«n English. 



9. Translate 
passages— 



ioto guod modern English, the following 



[a) Lordynpe«<, [tha]t be now here, 
if ye wille listene and lere 
All [thje story of Inglande 
ale Kohert MannynK wryten it fand, 
& on Injjlysch has it sckewed, 
not for th<' lerid but for the lewed, 
ffor tho that, in thin land [e] wone 
that the Latyn nr» Frankys cone, 
ffor t«» haf -solace and gampn 
In feiawschip wht-n thai uittsamen. 

(6) Benicne he was, and wonder diligent. 
And in adueisitee ful pacient ; 
And swich he waH y-j>ieued ofte sythes. 
Ful looth were him to cursen f»ir hin tythes. 
But rather wolde he yeuen, out of doute, 
Vn-to his |M)ure p irisAlienrt aboute 
Of his otfring, and eek of his sabstaunce. 
He coude in litel thing han suffisaunoe. 

{c) We englysphe men j ben borne vnder the domynacyon 
of the mone. whiche is neuer stedfaste / but euer 
waueiynge / wexynge one 8»'a.son / and waneth & 
dycreaseth another season / And thatcomyn englysshe 
that 18 spoke in one shy re varyeth from a nother. In 
8o moche that in my dayes hajipened that certayn 
marehautes were in a ship in tamy^e for to bauesayled 
ouer the see into zelande / and for lacke of wynde 
thei taryed able forlond. and wente to land for to 
refreshe tht-ni. And one of theym named sheffelde a 
mercer cam in to an hows and axed for mete, add 
Bpecyally he axyd after eggys. And the good wvf 
answerde. that she coude si>eke no frenshe. And the 
marchafit was angry, for he also ooude) 8[>eke no 
frenshe. but wolde haue hadde eggea I and she vnder- 
stode bym not / And bhenne at laste a nother sayd 
that he wolde haue eyren / then the good wyf sayd 
that she vnderstod him wel. 



FRENCH. 



(Paper II.) 
SPECIFIED CLASSICa 

lUh December — 2 to 5. 
1. Translate — 

(a) Marline. Vous ne ixmviez jamais vous mieux 
adref«s»^r i>our rencontrer ce que vous cberchez : et nous 
avons un hommc, le ])lus mervcilleux homroe du monde 
pour les maladies desesper^es. 

V'altrc. He ! de grace, oil pouvons-nous le rencontrer? 

Martiiic. Vous le trouverez maintenant vers ce petit 
lieu que voiUi, qui 8 amuse ^ coufter due bois. 

Lucas. Un medecin qui coui)e du bois ! 

Valhr. Qui s'amu^e h cueillir des simples, voulez- 
vous dire? 

Marline. Non ; c est un homme extraordinaire qui se 
plait )sk cela, fantasque, bizarre, quinteux, «t que vous ne 
prendriez jamais pour ce (juMl est. II va v6tu d'une fa^on 
extravagante, affecte quelquefois de (jaroltre ignorant, tient 
sa science renfermee, et ue fuit rien tant tous les jours quo 
d'exercer les merveilieux talents qu'il a eus du ciel pour 
la in^ecine. 

(6) Vous Raurez done, monsieur, que oette maladie c^ue 

Tous voulez guerir ent une feinte maladie. Les m^decms 

■out raisonne lh,-dos6us comme il faut-; et ils n'ont pas 

•manqui^ de dire que cela procMoit, qui <du cerveau, qui 



de» entrailles, qui de lu rale, qui du foie: mais il est 
certain que Tamour en e«t la veritable cause, et que 
Lucinde n'a trouve cette maladie que pour se d^liyrer 
d'un mariage dont elle otoit importunee. Mais, de crainte 
qu'tm ne nous voie ensemble, retirons-nous d'ici, et je 
vous dirai en marchant ce que je souhaito de vous. 

2. Translate— 

(rt) II fant que je [jarle d'une magistrature qui con- 
tribua beaucoup h maintenir le gouvei nement de Rome : 
oe fut cello des censeuri>. \\n faisaient le denombrenaent 
du |)euplc ; et de plus, conone la force de la r^publique 
consi!*tait dans lu dihcipline, Tausterite d^6 mtuars et 
Tobservatiim constante tie certaines coutumes, ils cor- 
rigt-ait;nt les abu.s que la ioi n'avait ))us prcvu^ ou que le 
magistrat ordinaire ne ixjuvait pas punir. II y a de 
mauvaia exempjes qui nont pires que les crimes ; et plus 
d'Etats ont ]K*ri pirce qu'on a viole les moeurs que parce 
qu'on a viole leH lois. A Ronie, tout ce qui pouvait 
introduire df-s nouveautt's daiiireren>ej', changer le cceur 
ou I'esprit du cit<»yen, et en fmi><?cher, bi j'ose me sevir de 
ce terme, la per|oetuite, le«* desordres domestiques ou 
publics etuient reforines par les censeurd. 

(h) Je crois que ce qui i^erdit surtout Pom pee fut la 
honte qu'il eut do penser (lu'en elevant Cesar comme il avait 
fait il eClt manque de prevoyance. II 8'acc<mtuma le plus 
tard qu'il put a cettee idee; il ne se mettait point en 
defense pour ne point avouer qu'il se f Ati mis en danger ; 
il soutenait au Henat one Cesar n'oserait faire la guerre; 
et, parce qu'il I'avait uit tant de fois, il le redisaittoujoura. 

(c) II n*y a iwint de plus cruelle tyrannic que celle 
que Von exerct? k I'ombre des lois et avec les couleurs de 
la justice, lorsqu'tm va ]>our ainni direnoyer des malheureux 
sur la planche meme sur latpielle ils s'^taient sauves. 

3. Translate— 

(a) Btralsund, ville devenue fameuse en Europe par le 
siege qu'y soutint le roi de Su^de, est la plus forte place 
de la I'onieranie : elle est bjlti** entre la mer Baltiqne et 
le lac de Franken, sur hj delroit de Gella ; on n'y peut 
arriver de terre que sur une ehaufssee etroite, defendue 
par une citadelle et par dea retranchements qu'on croyait 
inaccensibleH. Elle avait une gamison de pies de neuf 
mllle hommes, et de plus le roi de Suede lui*meme. Lee 
rois de Danemark et de Prusae entreprirent ce si^e avec 
une armt^e de trente-six mille hommes, composee de 
Prussiens, de Danois et de Saxons. 

(b) Tout les ecrivains HTtedois dioent qu'ils auraient 
gagne la bataille si ou n'avait ix)int fait de fautes ; mais 
tous lesofficiers pretendent que e'en etait une de ladonner, 
et une plus grande encore de b'enfermer dans des pays 
perdus, malgie I'uvis des plus sa^es, centre un ennemi 
oguerri, trois fois plus fort que Charles XII., par le nombre 
d hommes, et ))ar les ressources qui manqnaient aux 
Suedois. I^e souvenir de Narva fut la principale cause du 
malheur de Charles ?i Pultawa. 

(c) Ce dernier effort etait IVclat d'un feu qui «'^tcint. 
Ses troupi'H, asj'emblees a la hslto, etaient d s Polonais 
prets a I'abandonner a la premiere disgnlce, deo recrues 
de Saxons (jui n'avaient point encore vu de guerres, des 
Cosaques vagalx)nds, plus propres k d^pouiller des vaincus 
qu'k vaincre ; tous tremblaient au soul nom due roi de 
Sul^de. 

. Translate — 

(a) Ce navire etait surtout un recipient, et, comme 
tout batiuient plut<H arme en marc)landi^e qu'en guerre, il 
etait exclusivement dis[Hise pour I'arrimage. II admet- 
tait pen de passagers. I^e tranpport du b^tail rendait 
Parrimage difficile et trt*s«|tarticulier. On arrimait alors 
les b<Bufs dans la cile, co qui etait une complication. 
Aujourd'lnii on les arrime sur l'avantf)ont. I-<es tambours 
du DH\il-Boat Lethieri^ etaient |)eintH en blancs, la coque, 
jusqu'k la ligne de flottaivon, en couleur de feu, et tout le 
reste du navire, selon la mode assez laide de ce si^e, en 
noir. 

{h) La mer etait moins dormante sons la brume. On 
y entrevoyait quel(|ues lames. Des lumieres glac^ flot- 
taient k plat sur I'eau. Ces pla(]ue8 de lueur sur la va^e 
preoccupent les marins. Elles indiquent des trou^ faites 
par le vent superieur dans le ])laf(mcl de brume. La brume 
se soulevait, et retombait })lu8 dense. Parfois I'opacit^ 
etait eomnlete. lie navire etait pris dans une vraie 
IjanquiHt! de bronillard. Par int^rvalles ce ceicle redout- 
able s'entr'ouvrait comme une tenaille, Uissait voir un 
peu d'horizon, puis se refermait. 

(0) A Taide de sa pinco et de sa tenaille, et en se 
servant de son cineaii comme d'un toumevis, il entreprit 
de demonter lef deux roues du navire ; il y parvint. On 
n'a pa^ oublie que ce demon tage etait executable ; c'^tait 
une iMirticularittJ de la construction de ces roues. Les 
tambours qui les avaient couvertes les emball^rent ; avec 
les planches des tambours. Gilliatt chaq)enta et menuisa 
deux caisses oil il depo^a, pi^ k pibco, les deux roues 
soigneusement num($ix)t<^. 

{d) Les cailloux etaient lav^s de frais. La profonde 
chanson des arbres etait chant<^e par des oiseaux n^ 
d'hier. II est probable que leur coquille d'wuf caas^e par 
leur petit bee etait encore dans le nid. Des essais 
d*ailes brui^saient dans le tremblement des branches. lis 
chantaient leur premier chant, ils volaient leur premier 
vol. 
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GEEMAX. 

(Papkr II.) 
SPECIFIED CLASSICS. 
14/A December — 2 to 6. 

1. Translate — 

(a) iBorigen QBinter ^ing ic^ in ber Ddmmcruncj 
an bfm J^anale, unb Wrte etira«J winfcln. 3<^ jlieg 
^erat, unb griff na(^ ber Stimmc, unb cjlaubte ein 
J^inb ,^u retteu, unb .^og cincn t^ubel aud bcni 
ffiaffer. 5(uc^ cjut ; bac^tc id^. 5)er qjubcl fam 
mir nac^ ; aber iti^ bin fcin IMeb^aber sjon *4Jubcln. 
3* jacjtc i^n fort, umfon|l ; id; ^jrugclte i^n oon 
mir, umfonfl. 3* (ic§ ibn bc8 ^Jh*td nicl?t in 
meinc Jtammer; cr blicb i^or bcr :5:^ur auf bcr 
Sc^iveCic. 3Bo er mir ^u mU fam, ftiefj id) i^n 
mit beni 'Sw^t ; er Wrif, fab mic^ an, unb wcbettc 
mit bem ©(^iran^e. 9^o(i^ Kit cr fcincn ^iffen 
33rot aue meincr ^anb bcfommcn ; unb bod^ bin 
id^ ber einjige, bcm er bort unb ber ibn anrubrcn 
barf, @r fpringt oor mir ^er, unb ma(^t mir feine 
^unjie unbefol,>Icn yor. G^S ift cin tni^lic^er q^ubel, 
aber ein gar i\\ guter i&unb. ®enn er cd langer 
treibt, fo ^ore id; enblic^ i{\\\, ben ^ubcln gram \\\ 
fein. 

{h) Vap mid) nid^t t^on bir glauben, bap bu 
nid)t fo icobl bae fP^etier, ale bie ivilbe lieber(id;e 
fiebenijart liebjl, bie unglucflidjerroeifc baniit ©er* 
bunbenifl. 2)?an muji ©olbat fein fur feln l^anb; 
ober an^ IMebe .;|u ber Sad;e, fiir bie gefo^ten n?irb. 
Dbne 'Jlbjlc^t l^eute bier, morgen ba bienen, ^ci^t 
irie ein Jleifc^crfnec^t rcifcn, iceiter nic^tci. 

(c) 3c3^ n>erbe niti^t ganj of)ne Sd)u| fein, n?enn 
iti^ fc^on bie (g^re beS J^rigen audfci^lagen mup. 
®o t?iel mu§ mir immer nod; iverben, a(g bie i)lot 
erforbert. 3c3^ inU med; bei unferm C^Jefanbten 
melben (affen. (Sx n?ilt mid; noc^ ^eute fprec^en. 
«&offentIic^ irirb er flc^ meiner anncbmen. 

2. Translate— 

{(i) ffiirf einen SBlicf auf bie naturlic^cn unb 
funfllic^en ^robufte aller ffieltt^eile, betrac^te, n?ie 
jle nrcti^felireife gur 31ot^burft gen?orben fmb ! SBeld^' 
eine angenel^me geiftreic^e Sorgfalt ijl eg, atteS, n?a8 
in bem Qlugenbiicfe am meifien gefuti^t u?irb unb 
boti^ balb fe^lt, balb fd;n:er gu i^c^^Uix '\\t, ju fennen, 
jebem, wag er »erlangt, •Icid;t unb fennel! ju t?cr* 
fc^affen, fic6 »orftc^tig in 3Sorratt? ju fe^cn unb ben 
93ort^cil jebeS ^ugenblicfeg biefer gro§en (Sirfula* 
tion ^u geniepen I iDieg ifl, biinft miti^, n?ag jebem, 
ber ^opf \:jQiXf eine grope S^cube mac^en n?irb. 

{h) One irgenb eine l^ertjorfteci^enbe ^eibenfd^aft 
war Hamlet's '^iebe gu Dpbelien ein jtiaeS IBor* 
gefu^I fufjer SSeburfniffe ; fein ©fer ;;u rittcrlic^en 
Uebungcn war nid;t ganj original ; t?ielme^r mu§te 
biefe iJufl burd^ bag Cob, bag man bem ' £)ritten 
beilegte, gefd?drft unb erbo^t werben ; rein futjlenb 
fannte er bie gieblid?en, unb w^w^U bie flflu^e ^u 
f^djen, bie cin aufri^tigcg OJemiit^ an bem ojfenen 
Sufen cincg JJrcunbeg geniefjt. *3ig auf einen 
gewiffen @rab ^atte er in ^unften unb ffiiffen* 
fc^aften bag ^jute unb ©c^one erfennen unb 
wurbigen gelernt ; bac -ilbgefd^madte war ibm 
guwiber, unb wenn in fciner jartcn Secle ber ^gap 
auffcimen fonnte, fo war eg nur cbenfo viel, alg 
nott;ig ifl, um beweglid;c unb falfc^e «&dflinge j;u 
oerac^ten unb fpottifc^ mit ibnen ;^u fpielcn. dr 
war gelaffcn in feinem 3Befen, in feinem '^ctragen 
einfad;, wcber im iD^iipiggangc bel>aglid;, noti^ aU^u* 
begierig nac^ !3efd)dftigung. din afabemife^eg 
«&infd;lenbern. fc^ien er (iu6) bei «§ofe fortgufe^en. 

(c) 533ei Oratorien unb Aon;;erten j^ort ung 
immer bie (Sjej!alt beg ^Jcufifug ; bie wa^rc S^tufif ijl 
aUein fiir'o O^r; eine fc^ijne '8timme ifl bag 
3lllgemeinfte, wag jld) benfen ld§t, unb inbcm bag 
eingefdjrdnfte 3nbit?ibuum, bap fie f^eruorbringt, flc^ 
»or'g 5(uge jlettt, i;erftort eg ben reinen (Jffeft {ener 
5lUgemein^eit. 3d; wiU jcben feben, mit bem id^ 



reben foU, benn eg ift ein eiujelner ^enfc^, beffen. 
©ejlalt unb 6^ara!ter bie 9lebc wert^ ober unroert^ 
macbt ; ^ingegen wer mir flngt, fott nnflc^tbar fein ; 
feine ®eflalt foli mid) nid^t bejled^en ober irre 
mad;en. «i^ier fprid^t nur ein Organ gum Organe, 
nid;t ber ©eift ^um ^ciflc, nid;t eine taufenbfdttigt 
SBelt ^um ^uge,nic^t ein *&immil gum !!^enfc^n. 

3. Translate— 

{a) '^ergebcng wibcrflreben wir benu^nig, 
Sjie ®elt ge^ijrt it>m ; woUen wir aClein 
Ung eigcnfinnig ftrcifen unb ^erfloden, 
5)ie ^dnberfette ibm gu unterbred;en, 
^ie er gewaltig ringg um ung gegogen '< 
©ein finb bie ^i^drfte, bie ®erici^te, fein 
Die tftaufmanneftra^en, unb beg ©aumrop felbjl, 
Dag auf bem (Mottbarb giebet, mup ibm gotten. 
SSon feincn liJdnbcrn wic mit cinem 'OXt^. 
©inb wir umgarnet ringg unb eingefd;loffen. 

{b) Oeffnet bie (Maffe - Srifd;, wag gauberfl 3)u ? 
Dcin \Jebcn ijl vcrwirft, ic^ fann Dic^ tijten ; 
Unb fleb', idi lege gndbig Dcin Wefd;irf 
3n Deine eigne fnnftgeubte t^anb. 
Der fann nid;t flagen uber barten ©prud;, 
Den man gum i3)?eijler fcincg ©c^irffalg mac^t. 
Du riibmft Did; Deineg fid^ern t^lidg. SBol^lan I 
«§ier gilt eg, ©d;ii5c, Dcinc .Hunft ^u ^eigen ; 
Dag ^\d ift wiirbig, unb ber ^^reig ijl gro§ ! 
Dag ©c^irarge treffen in ber ©c^eibe, bag 
J^ann aud; ein 5lnbrcr ; ber ijl mir bcr SD^cijler, 
Dcr fciner Jtuuft gcwip ijl uberatt, 
Dem'g »§erg nic^t in bie ^anb tritt, noci^ in'g 5lugc, 

4. Translate — 

{a) Ich rathe aber Jcdem, der auf der 
Spitze des Ilsensteins steht, weder an Kaiser 
uud R^ich, noch an die schonc Use, sonderu 
blosz an seine FU8»e zu den ken. Denn als ich 
dort stand, in Gedanken verloren, horte ich 
plbtzlich die unterirlische Musik des Zauber- 
schlosses, und ich sah, wie sich die Berge ring- 
sum auf die Kopfc stellteii, und die rothen 
Ziegeldacher zu Ilsenburgaufingen zu tauzen, 
und die griinen Baume in der blauen Luft 
herum flogcn, dasz es mir blau und grtin vor 
den Augen wurde, und ich sicher, vom 
iSchwindei erfasst, in den Abt;rund gestUrzt 
ware, wenn ich mich nicht in meiner Seelennoth 
ans einserne Kreuz festgeklammart hatte. 

{b) Die Armuth in Geaellschaft des 
Lasters und des VerbrechenH schleicht erst 
des Abends aus ihren 8chlupf\vinkeln. Sie 
scheut das Tageslicht um so angstlicher, je 
grauenhat'ter ihr Eiend kontrastiert mit dem 
IJebermuthe des Reichthums, der UberaU 
hervorprunkt; nur d(T Hunger treibt sie 
manchmal um Mittagnzeit aus dem dunkeln 
Gasschen, und da steht sie mit siummen, 
sprechenden A ugen und starrt flehnndempor zu 
dem reichen Kaufmann, der geschiiftig-geld- 
klimpernd voriibcreilt, oder zu dem miiszigen 
Lord, der wie ein satter Gott auf holiem Ross 
einherreitot und auf daa MeuHchengewUhl 
unter ihm dann und wann einen gleichgUltig 
vornehmen Blick wirft, als wiireii es winzige 
Ameisen,oderdoch nur einen Haufcn niedriger 
Gescbopfe, deren Lust und Schmerz mit seinen 
Gefiihlen Nichts gemeiii hat. 

(<?) ^Jichts ist thorichter als die Gering- 
Bchiitzung Goetho'8 zu G unsten des Schiller, mit 
welchem man es keineswegs ehrlich meinte, 
und den man von jeher pries, um Goethe herab- 
zusetzen. Oder wusste man wirklich nicht, 
das jene hoch^eiuhmten, hochidealischen 
Gestalten, jene Altarbilder der Tugend und 
Sittlichkeit, die ISchiller aufgestellt, weit 
leichter zu vcrfertigeu waren ala jene pUnd- 
hafteu, kleinweltlifhen Weseu, die uns Goethe 
in seinen Werken erblioken laast? 
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gp:ogkapiit. 

14^// JJf^cemher—d'SO to 12 30. 

*»* The ma|M must )•' hh Inr^o as the fnnlscip i>ai;e will admit. 
Each >^hiiul(l have :\ Mhct't to ii>e]f ; and thu long way of 
the map should h** the ionjf way of the {>aimt. 

Maxliiniin Mark-. 

12 1. I Maw a map to show tlw* nntlini' of flri'.it I'rit.'iin, 

Tn-lann. and thi' pi'iiioipal i4aiid?« adjaijt-nr. ; the eountieB 
tSli;,'it. !Mi>iimouMi. ar.d Diimharton ; the towns iiiikenhead, 
C'lunm»-I, and l*ai>Uy; th«» Di'wni, thtj riv»r jjann, Loch 
Maree. -Ji.d thi* L"Wther Hills. 

12 2. |)r:iw a nnp t>i NfW Zi-almd, to j«h-..w tlie (nitlinc of 

the Xoitli [>]and. tliu Situth l^laml, and Stewart inland, 
CaiK'.-i Tmiiiiuiiin and i'mdwiTid. M"unt K:!^'ecr.m^(-, the 
Niiiojy iirile lifiicli, Mahiu rniiin-id.t, Lakes Taniio and 
Wakatipii, and tht* ti>vvns (.fri.>ym<»uth, Oairani, und 
OnrluniL::!. 

10 o. ( Jivi; th" situation j'f thf 'ollnw in:; t«i«'ns as acfuratoly 

so* you can, and tt-il anything ♦.^l.'«t.' you know almi:* ihem : — 
Cunnamnlla, S[iiini;-iiit.', -Maytnwii, (iimdna, Hu^henden, 
(Jayndah, Hi rlif^iTnn, T;imh«>. Texa^, and IWrd-ville. Nsime 
thoH* of them tliai ait> (<n a railwiiy. 

10 4. ^\ rjri> iii»t«:>* of tliive orr«nir lines earli on any five f»f 

tlie followin;r .~»ilijiMt>4, to show tliat yon inulerstund their 
lifarin;,' on i\\v. inilnstiial ^reigra^ihy of Australia : — Artitsian 
Wells. M>".i^ r,\;.urt. Irri-^'.iti'»n. Sheop.-hearin^', Black 
LalM»nr, Central Sijyar Mills, iUitterand (.Mif-^'se Factories. 

."». <ii\e tln-li-ii:;th, Invadl.h, area, lalitnde. anil lon>ritudH, 
and leng'tli fl e a^: ;i;u- "f An-tirilia: (WneriilK- in a g^t-neral 
way it> mount tihv und taMilands, jin«l its riversystem-* ; and 
say wiiat is hi-in.i,' d"i»" in it in the witv of r.t^ricidtute. 

15. Make^r up- of d'»ts to -^h'jw how tho following' Islands 
an* an'aiii.".'^ J«nd v. Ik-m" thi-y lie from <tin; another aH to 
direction aa*!. r»ljiti\.; di-taticr :— Sandwich, Cir-'line, Pit- 
cairn, Kaster, Sain'-i, j^lar-'hall, Fiji, New Caledonia. Nor- 
folk^ S'X'iety. T;«Ue a wii'.ile p:ij,'e lo d<» thi>. Name the 
groups. Draw tlif Jvpiator. 

7. Set down in jin onlrilj* way what you know about the 
gec)gra]»hy of Sumatra. 

8. {(1) lM-ciiln- thf- cHmite of (JiH-nsland generally, dis- 
liiij.nii-'hin;: ln-'twHrfu the iidand ro;:ions and 
tli«* c«»a<t rt'trions, and lietwe<'n the ni>ith and 
the south in ii'>pect of heat and cold, wetness 
and drymf>i'^, and >\nnmer and wintiM*. 

{ft} Illusiiatt' >iiir rr:i:.irks hy comi>.irin^ the climates 
of {i.j Hri-hane and (Jairns, (ii.) Cairns and 
H^rl orron, and (iii.) lirishan*' und Too- 
Wifouiha. 

0. Wh;'t. wliiTi-, and f<)r what nf»ted :iro — Doj^jror Bank, 
Vladivostoek, M-in^e Carlo, Na'-isau, (iiant's I'auseway, 
ArniL-nia, \'ictoi is'. Vails, W'dnntia, Tmssachs, Culf Stream? 



(<•) Simplify— 
i't of 



Maximum Marku 
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of {SI :• i - 2^0). 



{'I) Kxprew} as recurring decimals the squtru of *5 13 
and thi^ M-piarn n>ot «if '')>i7. 
5. {a) Find hy th»' meth<xl of Pruciicf the inti-itjat on 12 
£7ki 17s. (id. ff»r a year, at tT» V2>. WA. \ier 
cent. |.i»-r coinnm. 
(6) Prove your answer by nndtiplying the i*rincii>al 12 
by the rate and (iividin}< by a hundred, 

('}. Two men »lo halt" of a piece i»f work in 5 days, and 10 
then r»ne of the two al«»ne tinis'ie.'' it in S dny,> more. How 
long would the •ither man al«>ne takt) to (\o the. whnlo work? 



Tor.vi. 
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ARlTIfMKTIC. 
1 ■!•/// Dtirt'iiiltn^ — 2 fa o p.iu, 

• • All the ilf'tails nf the w<irk ninst bo i:iv»'n, and eaeli answer 

Hlioidd liL* ii)tlie:tte«i plainly. 
Maximum Marks. 

10 1. J'Aplain til*' ti rms— Addilion. subtraction, multipli 

cation, ili\i.'iou, not;ition, muuL-iation. factor, i»riijie number, 
local value of a digit. (live examples U* illustrate yinir 
cxplana! ions. 
y 2. ((*) Thu '•i'ii ' !•! i. n-j-tan^'le are in the ]iroiM)rtion of 

■\ to .*), and liie aroa is 1<S0 mi . ft. Find the 
sid< "i. 
9 (h) .V rici:o't;i.' is l.'i ft. by 12 ft. ; s«iiow that a circle 

t»f tli»" s.ihH' a:ea astiu* n-ctan;^I(f ha.s u .-nialler 
]i linn ti-r. 
(i) In a circli' f»f r:^.'liu< 10 fn-t, find t)u« length of an 

ar.- of r» Is' 12" within an nich. 
('/) Let .\r»Clean •ijuilal.er.d triangle who-i- nidi^ is 
<»n" t"oT. r>i-ict I'C in |). rrmhiee AD to F 
> tl'iit. Al! '..ill I?- I <ju:il to All. Ji.in l.'F. 
I'iud tli.-i.r.uiiiof Li:. 
ii [o] Kxji'.aiii- li't'-jc.-r, di-c-T.r.!, simi-li" interr>L. 
e. ::.]' *in«l ih'i-ri-.-t, ran; ot inti rt-t, bid, 
ii'.'iiil .- ny iioif. 
('.) W; . ' i- t'l ' pri:i< ii'.V, if tlie fiiuple int.»'r(?.-t at 

S ;.ir ciir. t.-r 2y years iN L'liJ I'.'s. 7d. ■' 
(■■1 I'lri 1 Jii'- «• »iiji»'iit|.i iiit-.'U'-i. r riect within a 
p- MFiy, on ^J;>,'l7~» !'-'r 2 yra:.- a* o pi- c<"m.. per 
;inn'i II. |«.4V;dM- li.il:"-ye.irly, Wurkin^f in 
p>i Hill.-: and •(•'ciiiials of ;i poMiid. and fin.illy 
>li"v,ii'_r ill'' a' swi r in C .-. d. \Oi,'/i hffj 

•1. (•') Iv.p' '1 -^ll!^■r fr.u ti'.n, d<-iiiii.d fiacti-m, 
t .:i.!i-n «i ii-r.-'I'iaL":, l».ini!:i.i'i.;i:|i: ili.'.'inial. 
1' I lii I i:i'^ d.i'iii'.'il. 
{'■} F."!'i i'l -^lii' \ ■■■; 'P- diiii-^' will [' y'»M — 
ij.- 1 »v"'«- 127 l>^ O'y : 
\ \.) \).\'u\ »'• iy 27 : -'mI 
{\',./t \)\\\-\- -i f\nni'.i-i- I'j ;^.!i ou-h i\v half -an- 

iiirh. 

Price 2s. 2/ ■ 
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ENGLISH CaiAMMAR AXl) COMPOSITION. 

15/// neer„ih,r—[)'S() fo IL'SO. 

Maximum Marki. 

1. (Jive fxa.-nples of tlw form.". linn of abstract nouns 15 
from adjectives, verbs, and n<Mm<; sh-iw how the ajMLstrophe 

is used in the iM)>.sessi\t- case; and explain how thnu^ //oir, 
and //( are u^ed, i^ivinjr example-*. 

2. Sh(iw the conjugatiiui of the vi-rlf t>i ^"/f, through all 15 
its moiHls and tenMe.'?, aciive antl iKi.'-siv.f, uc^crding to tho 
Kcheuic which y«»u have bt^-n tau.^'bt. in th«" tenses that are 
conjugateii by nund»er and person, show «»nly the .second 
l)en*on singular. 

3. Analyse the foil. .wing hentencs^ : — T »lo not think I 16 
should haxf gone^ with him had I known who he was ; but, 
you see, I did not, and I do not. ^ui>p>se it mattern much now. 

4. I'arr-e the woids in itaiie- in the ftilluwing sentence : — 20 

Huw sunaUf Iff 'iff iimt human hearts ti"/f'i*», 
Thnt /lort th'tt law-* or kiiig.s c.m e.ius*- or *•«/•'. 
[Thf fKirn'nui utu.it U fnfl, and t/u. ({tin ndi m^i t\t the words 
ffiotrn ; hut tlw .ytnto.t ni.'rn 710 '/ not In' qimtttt.] 

o. ^Vh an exen.-i:ie in com|.Mr<ition, wriii* out the substance 21 
of one of the folhuvini^ h-s^^ons from the Fifi.li Heading Iknik : — 
Tht; C.intlor of thf .Vndes. 
Young JjcK'hinvar. 
Ventilation. 
[puc third tij tht ju'irkx icifi U alhitti't orcnrdiutj tn the 
fuhuMtof thi. nttitt*r: iiunthtr thiri for thi' cnm}K)Kition; arul 
thr mmnuino thivfl ft-r firnunnnr. imurtimtinfi. iii»lfin*u nvnt- 
/<«:<*.", o.nd jtimntf tw 1 ft. Thi- kj'( n w yh-uihl jifl ahont <f j"<.'/t 
nf t/aur hn^ka\] 

Ct. lind the words of Latin derivation in the following 15 
passiige, and give their r«'Ot«*. [Fuli mn rk'f for tif/ht]: — _ 

So nnifonn is the. levtl, in the plain of the Upi)er 
Ama7on e.specially, that many of its tributarieH are 
interlaced with it and with one anothi.'i* by a network 
of ma/.y channels, or watfr-paths, with the intricate 
navigation of which the nati\i-* alone are acquainted. 
So narrovv are tlu-se wa'.er- paths in many phK-es that 
the branches of the iofcy trees me(t ov-rluad and form 
a canopy, which, for miUs ti'g' tlM-r, shelters the traveller 
in his canni* frtun the n«H»n-day sun. Here and there, 
a glimpse of the sky may be obiaiued through the thick 
foliage; wliile binls of gay ]>lumage tlit to and fro 
enjoying th.e cool >hade, or sil tm the branches trimming 
their feathers, and uttering straui,'** ami varied crieti. 
7. {0) What is the usuai arrangement of the word.'s of a 15 
srnteni'' in Fn::lidi? 
{0) Make or ipi'ile ti\e sfutemres in which that 
arrangement is depart- d from in varitrtw wayfl 
fi»rpKHl ri.ason>«, and gi*. e the rea^■on in each 
ea.M'. 
J<. }'oint out what is wronu in thu following sent cncfH, 15 
and make the nci-es-^arv e<iri«'ctions:-- 

His conduct i:\ineetl th»' niost e\tn?me \anity. 

T f«»und not «ine on wh in 1 cttuUl confide. 

<^ni* should }»' c;\rrfnl i-f th- ir worfN. 

Jlis hair is grnwin;,' •jrji.w e.\i- pt wlur*' it is baM. 

1 .stron;,'ly aiivi-id him ni«t. « • leave Australia in my 

h tl'M-. 
Pea<'r t> tlie ai-hes if tl:o :r'iiid anil bir.ve I 

They !'• .-I, s.-'-'oe "t cli;in.',e, what'''''r l»etide, 
lien<>ath tl"! ><m1 tln'V livfl to ;^ race and .save, 
(f' J in what e;,st! ;/ " p,;'e"'"? 12 

What diK-H *'a-,hei" nnan hoieV Wliy 

"ii-hi s" u.-»'d in tlii- si-r.sf ? 
1 >i-tinLMii-*h b'.t« •rn '"v,'-"'! ' and *'br;.ve.' 



\K 
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Tht-vri-t": who r' - ? Wh..t is the iih-a of 

"i".-t" her.'V 
Wliat do. ■; **.-«. riire of c: ;.]..;«•"* nu-an? 
^\ liat 1^ liii; ne-.tnin^ «t ** 1 etile"? Pars** it. 
^^'ll;|^ i-i ;ln- ilij-iiiivr govirmd by ''grace" 

af.d '••-:. xe""; 
C 'Jilj e! <li..' i<ii.i of '• io .:i.ii'i- roi 1 s:iv« " with 

•'i!'" },''■■' I .ijid briV!\"' r-iiowiiiLj iiow the 

} lb I :•.<»•- tit, 
{I.) .\\trr i.hr'itf •■.\,.lau::ti..M.-. writ-" out th.* passage 

'.II vnur I.'. :i V. urd.-, s.i ;,.. tM ^h••\v that you 

und'. r-.tai.rl it. 

Ti'TAl 
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UKKMAN. 

\|V\I'ICH II.) 

HI»KiMI"'IKI) (XASSICS. 
I i/A l>fcfmher—2 to 6. 

ia ) IXm^tw UBinter ^ing ic^ in bcr 3)dmmcrunfl 
ail U\\\ iffanale, unb bdrte etirad irinfeln. 3(^ flieg 
\K»v\l», «nb flriff na(^ X)er 8timme, unb cjlaubte ein 
*iut ^M rctteii, unb ,;oij cincn ^uM avi^ bcm 
Wa||>r. *2(u(^ flut; ba(^te id^. 5)er qjubcl fam 
miv nad; ; aber id^ bin fcin l*iebbobcr tjon *Uubeln. 
3d) Jaqtc i^n fort, umfonp ; id? ^jruf^eltc i^n Mm 
mir, umfonfl. 3d) (iep ibn beS i)la*tg nid?t in 
meinc .ftommer ; cr blieb t?or bcr :j:t|ur auf bcr 
Sdjivettf. 3Bo cr mir ^u nafie fam, jticf id? i^^n 
mit bcm fin^t] cr ferric, fab mic^ an, unb wcbeltc 
mit bcm ®c]^iranj[c. moci^ bat cr Fcincn ^ijfcn 
^3rct (iu^ mcincr^&anb befommcn; unb boc^ bin 
i(^ bcr ciujiijc, bcm cr ^ort unb bcr ibn anrubrcn 
barf, dx fpringt Dor mir ^cr, unb mac^t mir fcinc 
JTunftc unbcfo(>Icn yor. (^3 ifl cin bd^Iicbcr q^ubcf, 
abcr ein gar ^u gutcr »&unb. ®cnn cr cd Idmjcr 
trcibt, fo ^orc id; cublic^ auf, ben QJubcln i]ram ^u 
fcin. 

(h) Vap mid) nid^t t»on bir ijlaubcn, bap bu 
nic^t fo ivobi bae '^Uutx, ale bic wilbe licbcrlic^c 
Sebcuijart liebjl, bic uuiilucflid^entcifc banjit »cr* 
bunbcnifl. a)^an mup Solbat fcin fur feln l^anb; 
obcr am IMcbc \\x bcr Sad^c, fiir bic (^cfoc^tcn n?irb. 
Obnc '2lbj!(^t ^cutc bier, morgcn ba bicnen, ^cift 
n?ic ein fflcif(^crfnc(^t rcifen, iccitcr nic^te. 

(r) 3d? tvcrbc nid^t flan^ obnc ecfeu^ fcin,n?cnn 
Id? fdjon bic ^b^' ^* M^^HV" audfc^lagcn mup. 
6o t»iel muf} mir immcr nod? tvcrbcn, aid bic t)lot 
crforbert. ;\c^ babe med? bci unferm Wcfanbten 
melbcn Infffn. (^r ivill mid? nod? ^utc f|)red)en. 
•Opffnirlld? irlrb cr (Id? melner annebmcn. 

%» TfMfifitfitn 

{n) Whf finrn ^IMtcf auf bic natftrlic^cn unb 
UmMm •llrobuftf nller Myeltlbcilc, betrae^tc, \m 
fif iffd?ff In-f Iff 4IH *JtotbMn|t rtcHHMben flnb ! ^U^clcb* 
Hfff niiiKiifbiiif iKillrrUbc s2or»\|alt ift ev\ aUcv\ iva« 
Iff ^Mff 'fliitiinbliitr am mci|1cn \\t\\\^X ivirb unb 
hMh Mh ffblf, l•nl^ |dn\fv ^u babcn ift, \\\ fcnncn, 
I^Mfff, ffffrt fi UfilnUiU, lfld?l unb fdjucll \}x ver^ 
M>iffHf« fhb »Mtfl(biiit in ^l^onaib ^u i><^en unb ben 
'tJhrfl/#l( |»r.f« '/liiiirnMhtefl blf|fr ^uofjen (Sirfula» 
fl^fi i!M (i#Hlf|ifM ' 'I'lea III, buun mid?, tvacf jcbcm, 
Mr iTi'i'f I)t4i, rhir ipi'lff fdcube mad?eu )virb. 

ilt) f'tir ifuriil) fine b^tyorfled?enbc I'eibenfti^aft 
iMf MiiM.li'i'ii Virbr i|u Opbelieu ein ftitlcd 33or* 
f^ffiM \u\in 'fWeurfullTe ; fcin (Sifer ^u ritterli^cn 
\UUtii,^n M jf tild?r fV^M orl^vnal; oielmcbr mu§tc 
9A$U VM\i tMt(\) x>iXii I'ob, baS man bcm 2)ritten 
M»^#j^i^ }^fd?arfi unb erbi>(?t wcrben ; rein fu^Icnb 
Un$^\f n t)it 9leblld?cn, unb lou^te bic Siui^e ^u 
\fifii^n, lit cin aufri^tif^ed 03emut^ an bcm offencn 
f*iiiM« cim* /^reunbed qcnicflt. >8i8 auf einen 
yr*ffrri <Mrab ^atte cr in ^iinftcn unb SBiffen* 
i^.'iiun ba« (^ute unb @d?onc crfcnncn unb 
n,uaAJfn (Klernt ; bac '2lbgcfd?ma(!te u:ar ibm 
hir-t.*f, unc jccnn in feincr jartcn 3cc(c bcr ^ap 
vtt'fMm^n tonnte, fo n:ar C0 nur cbcnfo oicl, aU 
m^iUj^ iH, urn bcn:e»;Iid?e unb falfd?c ^^i^flinge j^n 
'AtiUbun unb i>dttifc^ mit ibncn ^u f^jiclcn. ^t 
nvr :^l;'ff?n in fcmcm We^tn, in feincm !Sctrac\cn 
rin'Aiib, »<t<r tm if/up(44an^e bc^a()lid?, noc^ ad^u^ 
tt'^irfq itad) 'l^cfd'afti^uncj. ©in afabcmif^fS 
^rTl^nocra fd)icn cr and} bci «§ofc fortjufcgcn. 

op iy^i Cratoricn unb Jlon^crtcn ftijrt m\& 
uiumf ii» (4^rfiflh we 3^/ufifud; bie irat)re S^tufif ij! 
yUe^n *JUi « Ctr: cine f(^6nc Stimmc ijl bad 
^HrttMiiiHif, ttue ild) r<n!cn ld§t, unb inbcm bad 
<e«iii^d*f<iii*!e inci?fniutti, bap fic ^croorbrinc^t, flc^ 
pvfi ^115^ feUf/ AfMii^it ee brn rcinen (§flcft jener 
^t^mrtti^tt. >dp Htli Kbcn fcbcn, mit bcm i^ 



rebcn foU, bcnn cd ift cin cin^Iner ^cnfc^, bej^ 
(^cflalt unb S^araftcr bic dtcbc n?crt^ ober unnxtt^ 
macbt ; ^tni)C9cn n?cr mir flngt, fott ttni!(i?tbar fctn^ 
fcinc @cflalt foU mid? nid^t ^flec^it ober tin 
mad?cn. «i^icr fpric^t nur cin Organ i^inn Dnytm, 
nid?t bcr @cift ^um @ciflc, nid?t cine taufenbfdlttgi 
SBcIt ;;um ^ugc, nicbt cin *&immt( ^um 3^enf<^ 

3. Translate— 

(a) 'Bcrj^ebend itibcrflrcbcn n?ir bemi^ni^ 
SDie '^elt i^ebort ibm ; iroUcu itir attcin 
Und eigcnjlnnii^ ftreifen unb s?crflo(fcn, 
S)ic ^dnbcrfcttc ibm ji^vl untcrbrcd?cn, 
^it cr ()cn:altif| rinqd um und i)c^ogcn ? 
©cin jlnb bic ^Kdrfte, bic ©cricibtc, fcin 
SDic JCaufmanndftra^en, unb bed Saumro^ fel6^ 
^a^ auf bcm ^iottbarb ^icbet, mup ibm ^oUen. 
9Son fcincn J^dnbcrn rcie mit cinem Dltt^. 
®inb unr umiiarnct riui^d unb cin3cfc^?(offen. 

ib) Oeffnet bic Waffc-Srifd?, wa^ ^auber^W 
^ein ^3cben ift vcnvirft. id? faun 5)ici^ totcn ; 
Unb ficiy, ic^i lCi]c flndbi^ 3)fin C»kfd?icf 
3n 5)cinc ciiinc funft^^eiibte ^anb. 
!5^er faun nid?t flagcn uber bartcn Sprucb, 
^en man ;^um )3)?eijlcr fcincd @d?ic(fald mac^t. 
2)u rut^mft 2) id) <Dcincd fid^crn t^Iicfd. SBo^Ianf 
«&icr i^ilt C0, ©d?ii^e, X'cine ,<tunft ^u ^ciwicn : 
5)ad 3i<^t if^ irurbiq, unb bcr 5^rcid ifl grop I 
^a& ©c^toar^c treflren in bcr ©c^cibe, bad 
Jtann auc^ cin *2(nbrer ; bcr ift mir bcr SRciftcr, 
2)er feincr Aunft gewip ijl ubcratt, 
S)em'd ^cr^ nic^t in bic «i^anb tritt, no(^ in'd Sn^r. 

4. Translate — 

(a) Ich rathe aber Jcdem, der aaf der 
Spitze des Ilsensteins steht, weder an Kiiaer 
und Reich, noch an die schone Use, sondes 
blosz an seine FUsse zu den ken. Denn all Mi 
dort stand, in Gedanken verloren, horte \A 
plStzlich die unterirdieche Musik des Zanbtt^ 
schlosses, und ich sah, wie sich die Berge ring- 
sum auf die Kopfc stellten, und die rothiB 
Ziegeidaeher zu Ilsenburg aufiiigen zu taaieiit 
iind die grlinen Baume in der blauen Loft 
herum flogcn, da^z es mir blau und grQn Tor 
den Augen wurde, und ich sicher, worn 
Schwindei erfasst, in den Ab^^rund gestliit 
ware, wenn ich mich nicht in meiner Seelenoott 
ans einserne Kreuz fe^tgek lam mart hatte. 

(b) Die Armuth in Gesellschaft dm 
Lasters und des Verbrechens schleicht enl 
des Abends ans ihren 8chlupfwinkeln. St 
scheut das Tageslicht um po iingstlicher, f 
grauenhafter ihr Eiend kontrastiert mit dek 
Uebermuthe des Keichthums, der Ubenl 
hervorprunkt; nur dor Hunger treibt tk 
manchmal um Mitt.ngszeit aus dem dunkelll 
Gasschen, und da steht sie mit siummen, 
sprechenden Augen und starrtflehendemporm 
dem reichen Kaufmaun, der geschaftig-geU- 
klimpernd voriibereilt, oder zu dem mUszigeo 
Lord, der wie ein satter Gott auf hohem Bo« 
einhorreitet und auf das Menscheagewilb 
unter ihm dann und wann einen gleichgflltij 
vornehmen Bliek wirft, als waren es winzigi 
Ameisen,oderdoch nur einen Haufen niedrige 
Geschopfe, deren Lust und Schmerz mit seinei 
Gefiihlcn Nichts geinein hat. 

(c) Nichts ist thoriehter als die Gering 
Bchiitzung Goethe's zu (xunsten des Schiller, mi 
welchem man es keineswegs ehrlich meintc 
und den man von jeher pries, um Goethe herab 
zusetzen. Oder wusste man wirklioh nicht 
das jene hoch^eiiihmten, hochidealischei 
Gestalten, jene Altarbilder der Tugend un< 
Sittlichkeit, die Schiller aufgestellt, wei 
leichter zu vert'erti;j[en waren als jene siind 
haften, kleinvveltlichen Weseu, die una Goeth 
in seinen Werken erblicken lasst? 
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INOKGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

(Paper II.) 
14/7* December — 2 to 5. 

1. Dei^'ribe how you would ex)>erimeiita]ly prove the com- 
poeition of water by weight and by volume. 

2. What do you understand by the terniA acid, base, and 
salt? Illustrate your answer by examples. Give examples of 
various types of salts. 

3. T)e8cnl)e th^ {>reparation of ozone, and explain its relation 
to oxyfc^n. Mention any other casi^a of allotrophy known to you. 

4. What i8 the action of chlonne gas upt>n — (a) antimony, 
\b) iihosphorus, (c) turpentine, (r/) methane, (<:) ethane, (/) 
earUun? 

fit What are the characteristic dry reactions of the following 
bases — Copper, Manganese, Cadmium, Bismuth, Almninium, 
Potassium, Barium? Describe fully how the reactions are 
•obtained. 

6. What are the principal naturally-o(;cnrring compounds of 
M«]ganese ? What are the chief uses of the mf'tal and of its 
•oompounds? 

7. Why are the elements Lithium, Potassimn, and Sodium 
gmuped together ? 

8. Complete the following equations, and state exactly what 
information they convey. 

(a) CH^ + 20a - 

\h) 2CO + (),= 

Ic) K^Fe(CN)« + 0H„O-rr,H«S(^ = 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

(Paper II.) 
SPECIFIED CLASSICS. 

1 ith December — 2 to 5. 

1. What are the limits to the supernatural power of the 
in Macbetkf as indicated in their relations with Macbeth 

4nd with Banquo ? 

2. Kxamine the opinion that Maclx-th is not wholly the work 
of Shakespeare. 

3L Describe the character of Caliban. 

4. In what respects is the Tempest typical of Shakespeare's 
final period? 

5. Compare the characters and arguments of the great rebel 
Angels in Paradive Lost. 

6w "Tn the earlier books of the Para di At' />>*/, Satan is not 
yet wholly bad, but shows traces of noble and sympathetic 
feeHng.'' 

Discuss and illustrate this. 

7. What does Tennyscm mean when he describe Maud as a 
<nonodrama? 

8. Sketch the career and character of Don John of Austria. 

9. Tell what you know of the Bi-ggart and their leaders. 
lit. Kx plain the following quotations — 

('0 Come, seeling night, 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. 

(6) Great tyranny . . . Wear thou thy wrongs, 
The title is affeer'd. 

(<;) Who would believe that there were mountaineers 
Dew'lapp'd like bulls? . . . Which now, we find, 
£a«h putter out of five for one will bring us 
Good warrant of. 

{d) Bring a corollarjr 

Rather than want a spirit ; appear and pertly. 

{e) The moon, whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views. 



(/) The parching air 

Bums frore, and cola performs the effect of fire. 

(//) They pass the planets seven, and pass the fix'd^ 
And that crystalline sphere, whose balance weighs 
The trepidation talk'd, and that first moved. 

(h) An old song vexes my ear 
But that of Lamech is mine. 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

(Paper IIL) 
SPECIFIED PERIOD. 

\mh December— ^m to 12-30. 

1. Sketch briefly the life of Carlyle. 

2. Name and characterise the chief American Poets of the 
period. 

3. Give a short account of the life and literary career of Mrs, 
Browning. 

4. What are the most notable specimens of ballad poetry 
produced during this period ? 

5. Descrilje the influence, and mention the more prominent 
writers of the Tracts for thr Timf*. 

0. "The literature of the Victorian Reign has been peculiarly 
rich in Humour." 

Discuss this statement, and enumerate the principal 
humourists. 

7. Tell what vou know of the following writers : — Lord 
Lytton, Dr. Arnold, Harriet Martineau, Dr. Buckland, George 
Borrow. 

8. Tell what you know of the following works : — Ion, The 
Blessed Damozel, The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich, Mycerinus, 
F«Mtu8, The Long Ago. 



EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
(Paper II.) 

15M December— ^'^0 to 12-30. 
Candulatca are recommended to answer sight qiustions, 

1. **The discovery of America and the new route to India» 
the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks, the revival of 
learning, and the inventions of printing and gunpowder are the 
great events which mark the change from the mediaeval to 
modem Europe." 

Explain shortly. 

2. " Erasmus laid the egg and Luther hatched it." 

Discuss this view. 

3. Describe the political condition of Germany at the acces- 
sion of Charles V., and show how it was afifected by the 
Prot^tant Reformation. 

4. Explain the causes of the revolt of the Netherlands 
against the rule of Philip II. of Spain, and give a short accotmt 
of the struggle which ensued. 

5. P^xamine the causes of the outbreak of the Thirty Years' 
War. 

(>. '^L* e'tat c'est moi." Explain the significance of this 
saying of Louis XIV., showing by what means this position was 
won, and what were the results in the later history oi France. 

7. Examine the importance of the Treaty of Utrecht. 

8. Estimate the importance of the reign of Frederick the 
Great of Prussia in European history. 

9. Discuss the reasons of Napoleon L's early military 
buccess, and of his ultimate failure. 

10. Sketch the history of France from 1848 to 1852. 

11. Describe the relations between Austria and Prussia from 
1848 to 1870. 

12. Sketch the growth of the united kingdom of Italy from 
1858 to 1870. 
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EXAillNATIOX FOR mJAMMAK SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 1897. 
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BBISBANE: 
BI AITTHOBITY! BDMUND GEBOORY, GOVERNMENT PRINTEE, WILLIAM STREET. 



New Stete 
siohools. 



9. Ten new State schools were opened during the year. Nine of these are in 
operation at the following places : — Brandon, on the Lower Burdekin ; Isis North, 
near Childers ; Jericho, on the Central Railway ; Mossman River, near Cairns ; 
Mountain View, near Killarney ; Nambour, on the North Coast Railway ; Ravens- 
wood Junction and Sellheim, on the Northern Railway; and Wilsonton, near 
Toowoomba — and, excepting Mossman River, in each of these settlements a 
provisional school has been superseded. In August last, the Mount Morgan 
school was divided into two distinct departments, and a new school for girls and 
infants was built. The State school at Copperfield, closed in 1897, was reopened in 
November of the following year as an imclassified school. 

10. Tenders have been called for State school buildings at Biggenden, ^«^^Jjj^|^°« 
Chelona, Duaringa, Horton, and Thane's Creek; tenders have been accepted at'^^^'^^- 
Brassall and Mareeba ; and the buildings are under construction or complete at 
Cootharaba Road, Forest Hill, Golden Gate, Marian, and Pimpama Island. 

11. Thirty-live provisional schools were opened in 1898: — Lacey's Creek, ^^^^^f/*»^"*<»° 
NeAvton, and Stanley River in the Moreton District; Balmoral, Bowenville, 
Broxbiu'n, Cecil Plains, Christiansburg, Goondiwindi East, Gowrie Estate, Mount 
Janet, O'Mara's Bridge, Upper Forest Springs, Widgeegoara and Wyandra in the 
Darling Downs and Western Districts ; Brooyar, Cooroora, Gundiah, Mingo, 
Redbank Gully, Thinoomba, and Woowoonga Creek in the Wide Bay and Burnett 
Districts; North Baffle Creek, Parson's Point, Tryphinia, and Wallaroo in the 
Central Districts; and Donnybrook, Girofla, Goondi, Jimction Creek, Merinda, 
Pumping Station (Charters Towers), Rossville, Urandangie and Yelvertoft in the 
Northern Districts. Further addition to this class of school was made by reopening 

the Canungera Lower, Dundas, imd West Prairie schools. 

Bellevuc and Springbank, Mount Beagle and Wangary, all in the neighbour- ^tL^"'^'""* 
hood of Roma, and Bloomfield Hills and Kingumbilla, in the vicinity of Goondiwindi, 
were supplied with half-time provisional schools, worked in pairs, each pair under a 
single teacher. 

12. In the Regulations which came into force on the 1st Januarj^ 1892, ijj^«}j^^ »i*» ^ 
provision was made for granting State aid towards the erection and equipment of »<^»>«o'" 
provisional schools, subject to the condition that the amount to be contributed by 

the Department should be not more than one-half of the total cost and not more 
than £50. 

On the Estimates for 1898-9 provision was made for an extra sum of £1,500 
for provisional schools, to provide four-fifths instead of one-half of the cost of 
buildings and furniture, in anticipation of Parliamentary action ; and on the 25th 
August, 1898, the following resolutions were passed by the Legislative Assembly : — 

(1) That, in the opinion of this House, it is desirable that Clause 17 of 

the State Education Act, and all other provisions and regulations 
regarding contributions to cost of buildings, repairs, &c., shall 
apply to provisional schools, and that the same pecuniary assistance 
be given to provisional schools as is now given to State schools of 
this colony ; 

(2) That the Government be requested to take all necessary steps to give 

effect to the foregoing resolution. • 

An amended Regulation came into force on the 1st January, 1899, providing ^J|^°iJj£„ 
for the payment by the Department of four-fifths of the cost of the erection and 
equipment of provisional school buildings to a limit of £80 of subsidy. 

Th(^ granting of State assistance towards the erection and equipment of 
provisional schools lias been attended with many advantages, and most of the 
provisional schools established since the beginning of 1892 have been built and 
furnished w ith the help of the State. The Department provides a suitable plan and 
specification, and the residents are enabled to erect a neat and serviceable building. 
When the school is superseded by a State school the old building is often utilised as 
part of the residence for the head teacher. The Provisional schools now erected are 
much superior to the makeshift structures previously in vogue. 

13. Pour provisional schools were closed on account of long-continued provuioiud 
deficiency of attendance ; these include Castleton, East Prairie, Mount Flinders, ****^'*^''**^'*' 
and Norton. 
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for. 



14. Besides minor repairs authorised by District Inspectors, and namerous 
small repairs to buildings and additions to furniture; important repairs, extensions, and 
improvements were made to sixty-nine schools at a total cost of £11,936 3s. 7d. 
Particulars respecting each of these works are given in Table I. appended to this 
Report. 

15. The amount of accommodation in the State schools of the colony was 
increased by 15,768 square feet during the year 1898. Of this increase, an addition 
of 7,636 square feet was furnished by new schools, and of 8,132 square feet by the 
enlargement of existing schools. Allowing 8 square feet of floor space for each 
child, provision was made for an increase of 1,971 pupils. Owing to severe and 
long-continued epidemics, the attendance at State schools decreased during the vear 
by 1,696. 

16. At the end of the year the total floor space in the State schools was 
497,445 square feet, exclusive of verandas ; and allowing 8 square feet for eack 
child, the accommodation was sufficient for 62,180 pupils. The average attendance 
at these schools for the year 1898 was 48,983. 

17. In view of the large number of provisional schools in the colony where the 
average attendance is sufficient to warrant the establishment of State schools, and 
the difficulty experienced by the Department in successfully administering those 
schools while they remain on a provisional basis, a circular letter was addressed to 
the several committees, pointing out that a provisional school as defined by the 
Education Act is a school in which temporary provision is made for the instruction 
of children, and that the Regulations provide that a State school may be established 
where an average attendance of 30 children of school age is likely to be secure! 
The committees were reminded that provisional schools were designed for thin^ 
peopled districts, where the attendance of pupils must necessarily be small, and 
were not intended to meet the educational wants of a numerous settled population; 
and they were urged to take steps forthwith for the establishing of State schools to 
supersede the existing provisional schools. 

It is gratifying to record that most of the committees addressed recognised 
the advantages of superseding the provisional schools by State schools, and 
determined to make efforts to raise the one-fifth of the cost required by the 
Education Act. In 13 cases the committees have been furnished with plans and 
the estimated cost of State school buildings, and advised of the valuation placed on 
Ihe existing premises, and of the amount of subscriptions needed to be raised 
locally; in respect to 9 others the Works Department has been requested to prepare 
plans and estimates, and to value the present premises for State school purposes; 
and in one instance tenders have been invited. 

18. Forty-nine applications for the establishment of new State schools were 
received and dealt with during 1898. At the end of the year 34 of these applications 
had been apj)roved, and preliminary action taken; 2 applications were not approved; 
and in regard to the other 13, action was postponed pending further inquiry. 
Particulars respecting each of these applications are given in Table H, appended to 
this Report. 

19. Seventy-eight applications for the establishment of new provisional schools 
were received and dealt with. At the end of the year 36 of these applications had 
been approved, and preliminary action taken to establish the schools; 4 of the appli- 
cations were not approved, and 38 were in abeyance pending further inquiry. 
The action taken with regard to each of these applications is specified in Table H, 
appended to this Report. 



Xumbor of 
«c]iooIm at the 



SCHOOLS IN OPERATION IN 1898. 

20. At the close of the year there were in operation 833 schools, including 
end'of the year 399 Statc scliools, 430 provisloual schools, and 4 special schools. Special schools 
comprise the Reformatoiy school for boys at Lytton, and the schools for aboriginals 
at Dcebing Creek, near Ipswich, Murray Island in Torres Straits, and Myora on 
Stradbroke Island. There was a net increase of 42 schools for the year. Fourteen 
provisional schools are worked on the half-time system, which requires an average 
attendance of six pupils at each of the linked schools : a considerable extension of 
this class of scliool is possible in the sparsely settled districts of the North and 
West. 
Daring the year. 21. Tlic total numbcr of schools open during any part of the year was 844, 
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22. The tabidar statement below shows the classification of schools open at SJSSJ*****"" •' 
the end of the year, and compares it with that of the previous year : — 









NO. or SCHOOLS IN 


NO. or SCHOOLS IN 


CLASS OF SCHOOL. 




AVERAOK ATTENDANCK. 


1897. 


1898. 


State SohooU— 










A* ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 




Oyer 800 


1 


2 


U. 








1 

... 


601 to 800 


4 


7 


HI. 










401 to 600 


14 


13 


IV. 










281 to 400 


26 


SO 


V. 










161 to 280 


46 


49 


VI. 










81 to 160 


78 


79 


vn. 










41 to 80 


128 


133 


Vlll. 










30 to 40 


37 


38 


Undassifiod 








Less than 30 


55 


48 


Froyisional — Ordinary Schools — 










A* ••• «•• ••• ••• ••• ••• 


• • • • • • . 


More than 20 


181 


173 


^m • ••• ••■ ••• ••• ••• ••• 


« « • • • • 


12 to 20 


185 


201 


Prcmjdonal — Special SehooU — 










Full-time 


• • • • • • 


Less than 12 


23 


42 


Half-time ... 


« • • • • • 


„ » 12 


10 


13 


•• •• ••• ••• •■• ••• ••• 


• • • • • • 


12 or oyer 


• • t 


1 


Sehoola at Benerolent Establishments 


• • • • •• 


• • • 


4 


4 










791 


833 



23. Seven pairs of half-time provisional schools were in operation in 1898 : 2S5iu°'*' 
Bellevue and Springbank, Mount Beagle and Wangary, are in the neighborhood of 
BiOma ; Bloomfield Hills and Kingumbilla, near Goondiwindi ; Pikedale No. 1 and 
Fikedale No. 2, near Stanthorpe ; Nellybri and Retreat, near Surat ; Cooper's Creek 

and Windorah, in the South Gregory District ; and Margoo and Underban, near 
KilMvan. 

24. Tables A,B,and C, appended to this Report, give full particulars respecting 
the schools in operation during the year 1898. 



ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN. 

25. For 1898 the gross enrolment was 83,684 in State schools, and 15,413 in Enrolment 
provisional schools, making a total of 99,097. The net enrolment, or number of 
distinct children on the roll, was 88,691, showing an increase of 3,462 on the net 
enrolment for 1897. 

26. The average daily attendance was 48,983 in State schools, and 9,313 in Average daily 
provisional schools — total, 58,296; showing a decrease of 1,452 on the average *^^°**"*** 
daily attendance for 1897. This decrease is fully accounted for by the numerous 
epidemics which visited our schools during the year. 

27. The annual returns from head teachers for the year 1898 show a total of Neglected 
1,815 children— 1,090 boys and 725 girls between the ages of six and fifteen, who, ''^*"°* 
though living within reach of a school, are not educated up to the standard of 
education and are not attending a school. Of these, 1,125 are between the ages of 

six and twelve, and 690 are over twelve. The total number of neglected children 
so reported was greater by 178 than it was in 1S97. 

• 

28. The number of children reported as not attending school the minimum partiaiiy 
number of times required by the Act — that is to say, 60 in the half-year, was 11,326 cSudSS!* 
in the half year ending June, and 11,712 in the half-year ending December. 
Comparing these numbers with the corresponding ones for 1897 we find an increase 

of 1,904 defaulters in the first half-year, and 3,744 in the second half-year. 

29. The average daily attendance was 65*7 per cent, of the net enrolment, or^^j^°c® 
4*4 per cent, less than in 1897. From the reports of Inspectors it is evident that the epwemi«. 
diminished attendance is due to widespread sickness, including epidemics of measles, 
dengue fever, whooping cough, and, in a few localities, of scarlet fever. 
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TftUeF. 
TEACHERS EMPLOYED. 





„„.. 




....... 




duUoiUOD. 


E»lJoj«l 

a thi tod Dt 

18*8. 

7 
3 

R 

181 
27 
34 

172 
58 
13 


Leftiha 

loAltlBW. 


durlDB IWW. 


end ot ItrM. 


BerrloB 
durtpglSKi. 


UMitmtim. 


Chiat I.— 

DiTiiioii 1 

2 

3 

Clisb II.— 

DiTwion 1 

2 

3 

Ctm HI.— 

Dmsion 1 

2 

3 


3 





1 


1 
1 

3 






a 

10 


26 
6 

17 


1 




14 
10 
IB 

225 
63 
92 





1 

1 
1 

" 

13 

9 
7 






S 

1 
2 

32 
10 
32 


Total Clabbi piei> Tbachbbs 


473 


8 


67 


421 


32 


79 


Uhclabsifibd... 


3 








10 


1 1 


T«*CHiM r» UscLuaipiBo State Scaoota 


38 


1 


I 


10 


' 


PcrPIL TsiCHBIU ; — 

Claga 1 

.. 3 
.. 'i 

„ 1 

„ (.■.«.. on ptobatioa) 


17 
28 
55 
34 

44 


1 
4 
6 
7 


13 
28 
fiO 

27 



39 
89 

76 
79 


3 

1 
3 
7 
9 


» 

39 
87 
63 




Total Pupil Tbacsebs 


178 


211 


118 


314 


23 


208 


Total Tbachbbs ExrLoTED ih State 
Schools 


093 


2a 


186 


755 


66 


287 


Tbachsbs EapLOVEO is Pbovisiomal 
Schools 


175 


11 





261 


34 


Tkachbbs iir Bbhkyolknt AND Pbnal 

ESTABLISHUENTS 


3 


„ 





10 


Total Tbacbebs Ehploted ... 


870 


40 


18t> 


1.017 90 287 



T. HoINTYBB, BagMiM. 



f Schools OPSNBDduriDK the Ybab, toKether wilb auch Schoou u i 
OpBNitfa in Jandart, 1899. 



hactliam. 


DucrlptLon. 


Coitof 


Loosl Bumorip- 
31-1 2-M. 

£ /. d. 


...^ 




Stitr. 




£ M. d. 






Brsndon 


Wood ... 


764 16 3 




162 19 


3 


Allowed for old building 


f Opened 
I 11-7-98. 














and land. 


Copperfield 


.. 










Re-opened 28-11-98 


f Opened 
\ 31-10-98 


Moimtiiii. View 


,. 


540 19 9 




108 4 





Allowed for old building 


Mount Morgan (Girls and 
lufantB) 


.. 


1.706 3 




341 4 


6 


CbbIi. Opened 15 8.98. 




.. 


613 




45 
67 12 






Cash 

Allowed for old building 
and land 


j 31-10-98. 


Itarpaswood Junction 


.. 


634 




98 16 






Cash. 

Allowed for old bnildinfr 


1 SS 


WiUonlon 




632 16 




136 11 


2 


Allowed lor old building 


\ Opened 
J 11-4.98. 


1 










and land. 


Utadv/or Opening. \ 
Bunker's Hill Wood ... 














631 2 2 




212 16 









Forest Hill 


601 1 


{ 


40 
75 16 






Allowed for old building. 
Cash. 




Golden Gate 


.. 


1.367 11 


{ 


63 10 

210 


2 



Cash. 

Allowed tor old building 




Mareeba 


" i 


420 
(resideneeouly) 


i 


84 


« 


Allowed for old building. 




Mnrian 




728 




99 15 
10 10 



5 


Caali. 

Allowed for land, Ac. 




Pimpama I-iland ; „ 


661 16 

Grant in .Mot 




18 7 
114 


2 




CaBh. 

Allowed for old building 




Pbotisionil. 


Cmt ot Buliainit. 












Balmoral .Wood ... 


38 10 3 








Opened 2-6.98. 




Bowenville ! ., 


40 








„ 21-6-98. 




Brooyar 

Kroxlum 




18 








„ 25-10-98. 






60 








„ 13-6-98. 




Curmngera Lower 


[[ 










Re-opened 20-9-98. 




Cecil Plains 












Opened 17-1-98. 




ChriatiansburK 












9-3-98. 




Cooroorft 




4l"i4 8 








., 17-1-98. 




Comivbrook 




46 10 (1 








1-9-98. 




Duudas 










He-opened 20-9-98. 




Girofla ' ,. 


45'"'o 








Opened 4-7-98. 




Goondi 


50 








„ 17-2-98. 




Goondiwindi East 


„ 


46 








4-7-98. 




Cowrie K«late 




50 








4-7-98. 




Gundiah 


" 


fiO 








„ 13.6-98. 




Junction Creek 












2-6-98. 




Lftcej's Creek 




39*16 








., 17-1.98. 




Merinda 




60 








„ 17-1-98. 




MinBO 












„ 15-8-98. 




Mount Janet 




43 








„ 28-1-98. 




Newton. Ksk 




43 10 








„ 16-9-98. 




North Biiffle Creek 




37 8 9 








9-5-98. 




O-MarasBriLk-f 




43 U 








„ 24-11-98. 




Parson Point 












1-8-98. 




Pumping Station (Cliartera 

Towers) 
Jtedbank Gully 


.. 


50'"0 






j .. 24-1-98. 












1 „ 10-10-98. 




a><snlle ... 




27 








1-8-98. 




Stan ley River 




31 10 








., 26-1-98. 








38 12 6 








,. 28-11-98. 




Trypbenia 












1-9.98. 




Upper Forest Springs 




50 "o 








.. 16-2-98. 




UrHodanijie 












,. 25-4-98. 




Wallaroo 












1.6-98. 




West Prairie 


„ 










Re-opened 4-7-98. 




WidgceL'o;ira 












Opened 14-3-98. 




Wo..wooiiEa Creek 




42"8 8 








„ 17-1-98. 




Wyandra 

Yelverlofi 




50 








„ 14-2-98. 














2-11.98. 




HiLF-TiuE Schools. 
















Bellev.iw and Springbank ... , „ 










„ 19.9-98. 




Bloomfield Hills and KinRum- 1 „ 


... 






.. 26-4-98. 




biiia : 












Mount Beagle and Wangary „ 








„ 21-2-98. 
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Table E. 

LiBT, mth Pabticularb, of Schools in Coubsb of JEbbction, or in reference to which action was taken 

during the Year 1898. ^____ 



Looalitlei. 



Statb Schools. 
Biggenden 



Blackfellows' Creek 

(Cairns) 

BoUon 



Bouldercombe ... 

Brassall (Ipswich) 
Bundall (Nerang) 



Detorip- 
tlon. 



Wood 



»> 



Estimftted 
Attend«noe 



40 



35 



» 



Bunker's Hill 

Burton (Toowoomba) ... 
Campbell's Plains 



Capella ... 



Chelona ... 



» 



t» 



f* 



»» 



Wood 



M 



18 



55 



Cost, or 
Estimated Coat 



620 



85 
35 



50 



50 



60 



Cootharaba £oad (Gympie) 
Cordalba (Isis) 



Danderoo (Killarney) ... 



Darlington 



Doctor's Creek (Merin- 
gandan) 



Downfall Creek .. 



Dnaringa ... 



East Brisbane ... 



f» 



»» 



»t 



t» 



ff 



»» 



f> 



Brick 



35 



45 
80 



43 



35 



35 



70 



45 



336 



580 17 

890 



d. 





720 



775 



547 



564 



680 



740 



691 



6 




580 



730 



740 



1,800 



Local 
Subaciiptions. 



£ s.d. 
40 
(Cash) 



r 71 3 5") 

] (Cash) [ 
(♦36 OJ 



112 16 

(Cash) 

100"*0 
(Cash) 

87 19 
(Cash) 

C 68 4 0") 
] (Cash) [ 
(♦70 OJ 

r 92 3 6^ 
\ (Cash) [ 
(.♦24 O) 



22 10 

(Cash) 



120 
(Cash) 



200 
(Cash) 



Bemarks. 



State school approved to sujjersede existing 
Provisional school. Provisional school pre- 
mises valued for State school purposes. 
Works Department requested to invite 
tenders for the erection of State school 
buildings. 

Works Department requested to prepare plans 
and estimates of State school buildings, 
and to value existing premises for State 
school purposes. 

Prospective attendance does not warrant the 
establishment of a State school. Subsidy 
promised by Department towards a new 
Provisional school building. 

Conmiittee furnished with estimated cost of 
State school buildings, and advisi^d of 
amount of local subscriptions needed. 

Tender accepted fcr the erection of the neces- 
sary State school buildings. 

Comnnttee requested to take steps towards 
the establishment of a State school 
to supersede the existing Provisional 
school. They replied that the time was 
inopporlune as the attendance was decreas- 
ing, and, by reason of the unfavourable 
seasons, it would not be possible to raise 
the necessary local subscriptions. 

State school buildings approaching comple- 
tion. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

State school approved. Works Department 
requested to invite tenders for the erection 
of the necessary State school buildings. 

Committee furnished with plans and estimates 
of State school buildings, and advised of 
amount of local subscriptions needed. 

State school a])proved to supersede existing 
Provisional school. Works Department 
requested to invite tenders for the erection 
of State school buildings. 

State school buildings in course of erection. 

State school approved to supersede existing 
Provisional school. Committee furnished 
with plans and estimated cost of State 
school buildings, and advised of amount of 
local subscriptions needed. 

Establishment of a State school approved. 
Works Department requested to prepare 
plans and furnish estimated cost of State 
school buildings. 

Committee requested to take necessary 
steps for tiie establishment of a State 
school to supersede the existing Provisional 
school. They replied to the effect that as 
their term of office expired at the end of 
1898, it was desirable that the matter should 
remain in abeyance until the appointment 
of a new school committee. 

State school approved to supersede existing 
Provisional school. Present premises 
valued for State school purposes. Com- 
mittee furnished with plans and estimated 
cost of State school buildings and advised 
of amount of local subscriptions needed. 

Establishment of a State school approved. 
Committee furnished witli plans and 
estimated cost of State school buildings, 
and advised of amount of local subscrip- 
tions needed. Suitable site purchased. 

State school approved to supersede existing 
Provisional school. Works Department 
requested to invite tenders for the erection 
of Stale school buildings. 

Establishment of a State school approved. 
Buildings in course of erection. 



• Allowed for old bulldiog 
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Table JL—eimHnued, 

List, with Particulars, of Schools in Courbb of Erection, or in reference to which action was taken 

daring the Year 1898 — continued. 



Localities. 



State Schools — con- 
tinueJ. 



D«tcrip- 
tion. 



Forest Hill 



Golden Gate 



Wood 



»» 



Horton... 



Jimboomba 



»» 



*» 



King's Creek (Clifton) ... 



ft 



Lagoon Pocket . . 



»• 



Lower Yaamba Road 

Mareeba Wood 



Marian (Mackay) 



Milford ... 



*> 



» 



Estimated 
Attendance 



45 



120 



55 



35 



Coat, or 
Estimated Cost. 



£ *. d. 



539 1 6 



1.157 11 



Local 
Subscriptions. 



35 



40 



175 



60 



35 



513 1 6 



655 



588 



Monal 



»> 



Mount Banple 
Mount Sjlvia 



Wood 



Mulgraye . . 



t> 



Munffore Creek ... 



45 



420 

(residence 
only) 

728 

570 



r. d. 



[ 



80 4 
(Cash) 
•40 

r 6310 2 

] (C 

C*210 
49 1 7"" 



10 2) 

Jush) > 
0) 



(Cash) 



♦4410 5 

5 1 

(Cash) 



♦84 



615 



9915 

(Cash) 
1010 
(Site) 



0" 



5 



75 
45 



45 



f» 



New Farm 



Brick 



30 



635 



695 



332 



Remarks. 



State school buildings in course of erection. 



State school buildings approaching completion. 

State school approved to supersede existing 
Provisional school. The lowest tenderer 
declined to take up his contract, and the 
acceptance of the second lowest tender 
awaits the payment of the balance of local 
subscriptions needed. 

State school approved to supersede existing 
Provisional school. Committee furnished 
with plans and estimated cost of State 
school buildiugs, and advised of amount 
of local subscriptions needed. Suitable 
site purchased. 

Plans and estimates of cost of State school 
buildings have been prepared by Works 
Department, and the Provisional school 
premises have been valued for State school 
purposes, but further action is in abeyance 
pending an inquiry into an application for 
the establishment of another Provisional 
school in this district. 

Works Department requested to prepare 

Elans and estimates of cost of State scnool 
uildings, and to value existing premises 
for State school purposes. 
Usual forms of application sent. 
Present Provisional school building to be used 
as a State school. Tender accepted for the 
erection of a residence for the Head Teacher. 

State school buildings approaching completion. 

Establishment of a State school approved to 
supersede existing Provisional school. 
Present premises valued for State school 
purposes. Committee furnished with plans 
and estimates of cost of State school 
buildings, and advised of amount of local 
subscriptions needed. 

Establishment of State school approved to 
supersede existing Provisional school. 
Present premises valued for State school 
purposes. Committee furnished with plans 
and estimates of cost of State school 
buildings, and advised of amount of local 
subscriptions needed. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Question of establishing a State school to 
supersede the existing Provisional school 
is in abeyance until it is seen how the 
opening of a Provisional school at White- 
stone will affect the attendance at Mount 
Sylvia. 

Establishment of a State school approved to 
supersede the existing Provisional school. 
Pi^sent premises valued for State school 
purposes. Committee furnished with plans 
and estimates of cost of State school 
buildings, and advised of amount of local 
subscriptions needed. 

Establishment of a State school approved to 
supersede the existing Provisional school. 
Present premises valued for State school 
purposes. Committee furnished with plans 
and estimated cost of State school buildLn^t, 
and advised of amount of local subssnp- 
tions needed. 

Establishment of a State school approved. 
Works Department requested to prepare 
plans and estimates of the cost of scnool 
Duildings. Suitable site purchased. 



• AUowvA for old IraUdliiff . 



4a 



—— • 


"7^ 




Cert, or 
E>U~M«<IOmi 


SllTB SCBOOU — Ma- 

Nonuu Puk 


Wood or 
brick 


lUO 


« ,. .. 


■forth BtoB 


Wood 


30 
35 


700 


PenUwd 




S3 





Pimpama Iiland.. 
FniuUn 



FroierpiDe Lower 



B«l Hill (Mount UorfcaD} 



Thane'i Ooek 



Upper North Pine 



18 7 21 

(Casli) I 


•104 1- 


10001 


(Siw) J 



cm 10-) 

J (Casio 

(•M la 2 J 

(■ 31 13 ?■) 

■^ (Cash) [ 
(.•34 8 Oj 



Eitablishment of a State school ap prow d. 
Workt Dopartment requeited to prewi* 
plftDg and estimates of the cost of a achoal 
of brick and one of wood. Suitable ntt 

pnrcllaged. 
Ertablishmeot of a Slate school approvrfto 
I supersede the existing I'rovi^iooal scUooL 
1 Prc^.' ■ ■■-.■'^ for SCBte school 

, p„n.. -■ ■ ■ ■ lurnishedwithpiaw 

I niiil I State school build- 

ings, and adTised of amouDt of local snt^ 
acriptions needed. 
Til,' IV. 1 ■ school affords ample aecoo- 

u„„j,. i,,j«- in attendanes. 

aiiLhli' !■- -i- ■■■' r.'ii.'iedattendaiwe, 

and lie lirL'iiiii'tiiiices of the towniliij 
eeneratly, are not »uch ts to warrant tbt 
ealabhshment of a State school at Ot 
present time. 
Committee requested to take steps for t*t 
I t.*(:ibUsljrLieiil ^,f a State school to saMi^ 
I seJe the existing school. They repW 
I tbat they were BatiaBed with the preied 
arraiigeuienis, and were not disptwed b 
I move for a State school. 



Stale school buildings approaching compl 



Establishment of a Sti 

supersede iiiaMns . — ---, 

Present prcinisc.>i ralui-d for State schod 
purposes. Committee furnished ^itfc 

Elans and estimated Cfst of iStale schooi 
Dildiujit;. and advised of amount of loeal 
fiTibteriplions needed. 
Establishment of a State school approteo to 
Bupersedf llie exislini! Primsional si-Ih-oI 
Present premises valued f<>r Slate aoboel 
purposes. Committee furnished wilt 
plans and estimates of eosto .Stati- ickaal 
buildingi, and advised of amount of local 
subseriptions needed. 
>M,iblisliTJieiii i>f a Sfnfe school appronl 

Works Deivirimenl rr,|iii'i.t.'d to invite 

tenders for the erection of Stat« school 

buildings. 
EsUblishmcnt of a State school approved to 
supersede existing Pro visional sehooL 

IV-^MTii preiui-e- i;iliiej for Stat« school 
purpoBes. (.'('iiiirildee fom^shed wi4 
plans and e!^tllrl;ll.■^ of the cost cf Stall 
seboiil building-, und mtvised of amout 
of loeal subscriptions needed. 

Committee furnished with plans andeatimaW 
of the cost of State Bchoolhmldinm. la^ 
advised of the amount of local suba«^ 
tiuns needed. Negotiations still proceediii| 
for the securing of a suitable site. 

Tlie acceptaaoe of a tender awaits the pj|V- 
ment cf the balance of local subscriptiain 
needed OB aecoilr;t of the erection of Slat» 
sehool buildings. 

The acceptance of a tender for the erection of 
State school buildingn awaits the signiitf 
by school committee of a joint and seTtra 
tfuarantee to pay the balance of the Itwl 






E-eded. 



rcqueft^d to take st*ps lowini' 

the establishment of a Stole fichoo! te 
supersede the existing Prurisional mIimI 
They replied that they were satisfied mil 
present arrange men la, and that il ■'"* 
not be possible to raise the neisstarj l«* 
^iiliseriptions. 



■ AI|inre()(gr«UbaUdlDg. 
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Table 'R—^onHmud. 

List, with PutTicuLiRS, of Schools in Coursb of Erxotion, or in reference to which action was taken 

during the Year 1898 — continued. 



Looalitiet. 



Statb Schools — cou' 
tinued, 
Watawa 



Pbotisional Schools. 
Aloomba 



••• 



Angellala... 
Aramara ... 



Aren Vale (Meringandan) 

Birdsyille 

Birkhead Station (Tambo) 
Bli Bli 

Bororen 

Camboon 

Cherry Gully (Warwick) 
Condamine Kiver (North 

Killamey) 
Coolgarra (Herberton) ... 
Coolmunda (Tnglewood) 
Cuttaburra Branch (Cun- 

namulla) 

Daintree River 

Dareel 

Dargal Creek (Hodgson) 
Dunmora Central 

Elgin Vale 

Flying Fish Point 



Gilbert River 



Gillen's Siding (Mount 
Perry Railway Line) 



Glenlyon (Stanthorpe) ... 



Goondiwindi West 

Gunalda 

Hamilton (Mackay) 

Hill View (Whitestone)... 

Idalia 



Isis Central Mill 



Itton (Gowrie) 

Jimboomba Timber Re< 

serve 
Jundah 

Katandra (Stamford) ... 
Kenilworth (North Coast 

Line) 
King's Tent (Dalby) ... 
Lauriston (Inglewood 

Farm) 
Littabella Creek 



Mapleton ... 



DMcrip- 
tion. 



Estimated 
Attendance 



66 



Cost, or 
Eatinuted Goet. 



£ «. d. 



Local 
Sttbioriptions. 



£ «. d. 



• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 
... 



••• 

••• 
• • « 



••• 
••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 
••• 



Bemarka. 



Committee requested to take steps towards the 
establishment of a State scnool to s^^^* 
sede the existing Provisional school. Tney 
replied that they were of opinion that a 
State school was not needea, as some of 
the parents were about to leave the 
district and the attendance would probably 
decrease. 

Provisional school approved. Usual informa- 
tion supplied. 

Provisional school approved. Teacher to be 
appointed after summer vacation. 

Provisional school approved. Building com- 
pleted and furnished. Teacher appointed, 
tjchool to be opened after summer vacation. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Circumstances do not warrant a school. 

Fresh forms of application sent. 

Provisional school approved. Committee to 
provide free boara for teacher. 

In abeyance, awaiting decision respecting site. 

School not warranted in view of existing 
schools in the neighbourhood. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

School approved. Usual information supplied. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Provisional school approved. Building m 
course of erection. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Provisional school approved. Building com- 
pleted and furnished and ready for opening. 

Provisional school approved. Usual informa- 
tion supplied. 

Provisional school approved. Building com- 
pleted and furnished. School to be opened 
after summer vacation. 

Special Provisional school approved. Resi- 
dents to provide and furnish building and 
to contribute towards teacher's salary. 

Special Provisional school ap)>roved, provided 
residents procure and furnish building and 
contribute towards teacher's salary, or 
grant a corresponding reduction in cost of 
board and lodging. 

Special Provisions school approved, provided 
residents procure and furnish building and 
contribute towards teacher's salary, or 
grant a corresponding reduction in cost of 
board and lodging. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Provisional school approved. Usual informa- 
tion supplied. 

Provisional school approved. Usual informa- 
tion supplied. 

The prospective attendance (40) warrants the 
establishment of a State school. Residents 
advised accordingly, and usual forms sent. 

Provisional school approved. Building com- 
pleted and furnished. School to be opened 
after summer vacation. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Provisional school approved. Usual informa- 
tion supplied. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Application referred to District Inspector for 
inquiry and report. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Department offered to contribute £30 per 
annum towards the salary of a teacher. 

Special Provisional school approved. Residents 
to provideandfurnish suitable building, and 
to contribnte towards teacher's salary. 

Fresh forms of applieation sent 



Ian, with PAKncuLAU, of Schools 



TaUel 

a GouBaa ot Ebbctios 
darinft tlic Year 18 



1 reference to whicti ution wki taken 



Protibiovil Scboolb- 
eonlinued. 
Uarbleitone 



Mouut Darry (Glee 
UouDt View 



Jfankin Junction (Rocli- 

hampton) 
Heusa Vale 



Ifindaroo ... 
Obum Obum 



Piue Creek 

Pine GroTe (Yeulba) ... 
Puzzling Gnllr (Helidon) 



Biver Heads {Mar 

borough) 
Boclcmount (Hetidon) 



Bubjrac 



SLAgnei (Burnett) 
8t. Helens Siding 
Saudj Creek (Dugandan) 
Beaf ortb ( l^wcr Bardekio) 



Teriot Bailwaj Station.. 



Welloamp (Drajton) ... 
Talebone Creek (Soma) .. . 



Provi.sional Bchool approTed. Building com- 

Slt'led and furuished. Teacher appointed. 
_chool tobeopenedaftersummerTaci ' 
. TJenal forms of application sent. 

Provisional school approved. Building 

nleted and furuished. Teacher appointed. 
Scliool lo be opened after summer vacation. 

Application referred to Disiricl Inspector for 
iiKjuiry and report. 

Provisional school approred. Building com- 
pletedand fumiBlied. Tettclierappointed, 
School to be opened alter suuiQier vacatjon. 

ProvisioDHl Kchool approved. U.sual inforraa- 
lion supplied. 

Spei'iat ProTisiooalsclioolapproreil. Hesidentg 
lo provide and fimiigh ii suilablc buildinK, 
and contribute i'lO p.r annum tonarda 
teacber'B sakrj, or grant a corresponding 
rt'dnotion iti coat of board and Jodiiing, 

I'rovidional school approved. Building in 

Proviaiooal school approved. Building coni- 
picted and furnished. Teacher appointed. 
School toheopenedafterjumnier vacation. 

Usual forms of application selit. 

Usnol fonna of application 3eni._ 

Provisional school approved. Usual informa- 
tion Mippli 



Resident! to 
provide and furulsll suitiible buildin 



approved, 
lisll suitiib 
Usual forms o I' application i^nt. 

Provisional school approveil. Building com- 
pieirdfludfurnished. School tobeopened 
<ifrer.-Jtimraer vacation. 
' Sciiooi apiipn-ed Usualiuforinntion supiJied. 

Provisional school approved. Uuihiiug t-om- 
pleted and waiting inspection by District 
Inspector. 

Provisional school approveil. Building being 
equipped and furnished for teaching 
i purposes, 

I Usnal forms of application sent. 
' Usnal forms of application .serit. 

Usual fiirms of application «ent. 

Usual fornn of upplicalwii senl. 

Provisional schoul approval. Buihling com- 
pleted and fiirnislied. Tutclicr appointed. 
School to be opened after summer vacation. 

Building committee requested to furnish 
particulars of proposed silc. 

Fresh forms of application sint. 

Usual forms of applicalirm ."I'lit. 

Half-lime provisional school approveil. lo be 
worked in cnn junction with school at 
Preston, provide^! the tn'o groups are 
willing to consent to the arrHngemint. 

Provisional school approvoJ. Usual informa- 
tion supplied. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Circumstances do not warrnnt the eE^ti<blish. 
meat of a school at preienl 

Usual I'ormi of application seni 

Prov'pional school approved. Usual informa- 

Usuai fr>rms <jf application scut. 
Establishment of a school not warranted in 

view of the number of eiisting sebools in 

the district. 
Usual forms of application s'^nL 
Provisional school approved. Building com- 

j>I"led and furnished. School to be opened 

after auinmer Taontion, 
Provisional school approved. Buildings in 

course of erection. 
In view of small number of prospective pupils 

(13), residents asked if they will contri- 

irate towudi t«acher'B talarj should a 

Pron^>iul uhool be approved. 

J. I>. BIOBT, BsMHd ClNk. 









TsUfll. 








IMPOKTAHT ADDITIONS AND EEPAIBS, IBM. 






! 


CMt. 


Load 




£ *. 


d. 


e t. d. 


AJlora Additions 


397 10 





39 


Apptti-lree Creek 






Playshed 

AdditionR 


89 





16 13 


Augathella 






137 10 





27 10 


Ay? 






Playshed 


78 10 





20 8 


Binan& 








S8 







Blantyrc 






Playahed 


63 18 





12 16 7 


Bonen Bridge road .. 






Additions. play»hed, Ac 


851 U 





70 4 


Briibane Central 

Bundnbcrg South 






Additions to reBidcnce 


3i>4 13 
71 10 


6 



16 9 3 








ImprovementH and repairs 


61 4 





3 16 10 


Bunixide 






Ailditionn, repairp, &c. 


141 





26 6 


Chinchilla 






Rfpnirs and painting 


51 







Clifton Colliery 






Improvemcntg, repHire, and painting 


90 17 





17 6 
19 14 


Cloncurry 






Repairs, painting, and fencing 


141 





Coningsby 

Crows' Nest 






Playshed 

Additions, rt'pnirs. if. 


76 7 
168 3 


6 


16 14 
21 S 10 


Eagle Farm 






Additions to residence 


63 





12 12 


EiKht-milo rinin* 






Playshed 

Additiont, repairs, and painting 


71 





14 4 


Emerald 






396 





63 11 


Fernvale 






ilepairs andpainlitig 


86 10 







Gatton 






211 10 





41 8 


Georgetowu 






Additions. 4c 


219 7 


2 


21 16 4 


Goombiirra 






Repiiirs and painting 


57 10 







Goondiwindi ^ 






Adilitions. repaira. and painting 


325 16 





66 3 


Gowric Junrtion 






Improvements, repairs. &e 


86 10 





6 18 


Gympie Central (i) 






Xcw boys' Kchool 


1,228 





206 9 10 


Gympie One mile 

HcmloD 






Repairs and painting 

Additions, repairs, and painting 


141 e 

141 4 






20 16 


Htrmitage 






Kepairs, &c 


67 10 





5 to 


Hillgrov,. 






Repairs and painting 


65 







Honiebush 






Additions '. 


119 7 


6 


28 11 6 


Jnglewood (a) 






(niprovi-nicnts, repairs, and painting 

Additions to residence 


65 4 





4 12 6 


Indooruopilly Pocket 






70 





n 14 


Ipswich North 






Drainage and fencing 


73 10 





11 


Isiilford 






Repsirsiind pintiuf^- 


130 













Additioiia, repair;?, ic. 


186 16 





24 1 10 


JuncUod I'arit 






Additions 


204 





39 7 


Longrcacli (a) 






Addiiions 


774 





154 16 


Lord John Swamp 






Eitclien, Ac 


59 18 





16 


Mnryborougli Central 
Millchfster 






iiniir.>rc-meiits, repwrs, Ac 


83 5 
106 10 






15 9 6 
21 2 


Minden 






upun.&c 


63 7 


6 


2 3 


Mount Morgau 






■ . . : Ju .: 


1.706 2 





341 4 6 


Mount ferry 






Repairs and painting 


101 10 













Playshed 


66 





13 


NerRDg 






Repairs and painting ... 


73 10 







Nudge.' 






Additions to residence 


99 8 





14 10 


Peak Mountain 






Playshed 


68 18 





11 16 7 


Knk Lily Lagoon 






Playshed 


60 5 





10 1 


Ditto 






Repairs and painting 

Fencing, repairs, and painting 









Port Douglas 






169 9 







Hedkad B.iy 








64 10 





12 18 


Springs! Je 






Playshed, fencing, and gates 


153 10 





30 14 


Spring Valley 








66 





2 8 
4 2 


Stanthorpe 






Iniprov.mcnts. repairs, and painting 


90 


6 


Sural 






Repairs and painting 


86 16 







Swan Creek 






Repairs and painting 


87 













New closets, repairs and painting 

Raising building and asphalting 


93 7 


6 


2 16 


TeKowai 






86 17 


6 


17 3 6 


TevioiTiUe 






PUysh^ 


63 10 





12 14 








ResUenoo 


466 





91 


Thursday Island 








89 10 





17 16 


Toowoombft N. fBoys) 






Additions 


248 





49 12 


Torhanelea 






Additions, repairs, &C. 


161 4 





28 16 


Wallumbilla 






Playshed 


48 





9 12 


Waterlord 






Playshed 


49 19 





11 12 


Wilsouion 






Playshed 


70 16 





14 3 


Yaamba 






Repairs and painting 


94 







Tanjtan 






Playshed, injprorements, 4o 


109 





15 8 6 


Zillmere 






Plajshed 


61 





9 IS 



n eaU pvUjr paid tiv tn MM. 



J. W. C. DBANE, Acoountut, 



Tables. 
SnTSMKKT of RscBim and DitBtruxKivn for the Ybak ended 31it DxciUBn, 
Finuei&l Yean 1887-98 and 189tl-90}. 



K (being parta of the 







Disbuds BMENTB. 


£ '. d. 


£ #. d. 


Receipts. 


£ .. d. 


By Depabtmbnt — 






To Amount received 




Salary of Minister 

Salaries of Ollicers 


1,000 




from Treasury, from 




3,840 17 10 




Ist January, 1898. 




OontiiiKencies 


mtj u 7 




to 3lst December. 
1898 (on Bccounl 








6,451 12 5 




,, Inspectiom — 








Salariea of Officers 


.t.96-t 3 4 




Appropmlion) ... 


260^73 1 6 


OonliiiKenL'ies 

„ Statb Schools— 


1.720 3 6 


6.684 6 9 














SftUriCB of Teaehera and 












Popil Teachera 


lSn,G58 5 4 










liilruCastoflivinn 


3,237 19 










InJieuof Resideuci; 


1,324 12 fi 










Travelling Kxpcnsea 


862 7 6 












3.721 5 1 










IncideuUtB 


8,095 13 7 


173.890 3 3 








„ Peotibiokal Schools — 












Salaries and Allowances to 












Teaohen 


37,011 6 9 








BuUdinsB 


1,132 19 9 








1,384 6 








120 






' 


Schools for Aborifjinala ... 


2)51 14 








Instructor of the Blind ... 


162 10 


40,072 15 6 




1 


„ ScRoLAniiHLra ind Exhibi- 


















ScWa-raliips to Grammar 










Schools 


3,266 17 






1 




930 






1 


Spi-cial JlIxLibition 

UniTeraity Kilenslon 


25 






100 






Bureuries - 










AgriciiUural 


37 10 






1 


Grammar Schools ... 


210 12 


4,589 19 




1 


„ Schools op Abts— 








Grants in aid 


... 


2,836 11 






„ Techhical Kducation— 










North Brisbane School of 










Arts 


2,365 19 3 






South Brisbane School of 










Arts 


114 3 Ci 








Satidgale School of Arts ... 


6 11 ;i 








Southport 


13 7 (i 








Ipswich „ 
I^woomba 


4ti4 11 9 








205 13 9 








Warrick 


196 








Maryborough „ 
Bundaberg 


223 2 9 
422 5 4 








182 13 








Bockhamptoo 


413 4 6 








Maekay 


145 18 








Townsville 


509 15 






■ 


Charters Towers „ 


377 11 








Allora— Victoria Institute... 


26 19 8 


6,667 16 3 
108 16 fl 






„ Phabuict Colleoh 








„ Gbamkab Schools — 










Brisbane (Boys') ... 


1,000 








(Girls') ... 


1.000 






'. 


Ipswich (Boys') ... 


1,000 






(Girls') ... 


1.000 








1,000 






MaryborouRh (Boys') ... 


1,000 




i 


(Girls') ... 


1,000 






Itockhampton (Boys') ... 


1.000 




1 


(Girls') ... 


1.000 






Townsville 


1,000 


10,000 






1 


„ MrsEnM— 






1 


Salaries 


711 15 10 






Incidentals 


306 12 7 






Library 


33 Irt 11 








Specimen!' ... 


3<l 


1,081 .1 4 












„ EdDCAI'IOKAT EllllBlTS ... 




ft B r 



£i250.:ff3 1 G I 



I £1250.373 1 B 

J. W. C. DBANE, AcooontanL 
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Table M. 
Statement of Local Subscbiftions Account for the Year 1898. 



BSCKIPTS. 



To Balance from 1897 . . . 

„ Contributions during 
1898 

„ Interest, 1st July, 
1897, to 30th June, 
1898 



£ 8. d. 
2,0(55 2 6 

3,027 9 9 



52 12 11 



8, d. 



5.145 6 2 



DISBUSSBMENIS. 




By Payment to Consolidated 

Ilevenue 

„ Local subscriptions re- 
turned — 

£ 8. d. 
Bcaudesert ... 4 6 4 
Mungindi ... 37 10 6 
Indooroopilly 

Pocket ... 3 18 
Gracemere ... 5 12 
Goondiwindi ... 10 18 
Mackay ... 4 18 7 

Isis North ... 16 6 5 
Brisbane Central 8 11 5 
Gowrie Junction 6 4 3 



£ 8, dm 

52 12 11 



„ Transfer to Collection 

Account 

„ Amounts paid to Works 

Department 

Balance forward to 1899 . . . 



97 4 6 

5 

3,043 17 4 



£ «. d. 



3,198 14 9 
1,946 10 5 



5,145 5 2 



J. W. C. DRANE, Acoountant. 



Table N. 
Statement showing the Aid Geantkd by Govebnment to the existing Gbammab Schools to the 

31st Deckmbeb, 1898. 



SCHOOL. 



Brisbane (Boys') 



Brisbane (Girls') 



Ipswich (Boys') 
Ipswich (Girls') 



Toowoomba 



Townsvillo 



Totals ... 



{ 



• • . . • . 2 

Maryborough (Boys') ... J 



Maryborough (Girls') ... 



Bockhampton (Boys') ... 



Bockhampton (Girls') ... 



VBOli DATE OF ESTABLISHMENT 
TO 31ST DEOEMBEB, 1897* 



In Aid 
of Building. 



£ 
4,000 
6,000 
2,000 
4,000 
6,000 
2,000 

5,521 
2,000 



8. d. 
0^ 

of 

OJ 

oS 
of 

OJ 

9 6") 
0^ 



4,000 



5,333 15 6") 
2,000 0) 



4,000 
3,500 



0") 

oj 



4,000 



4,000 



4,000 



6,200 



£\ 67,556 5 



Annual 
Endowment. 



£ 8. d, 

28,021 18 3 

17,625 

34,000 

6,000 

21,000 

16,333 6 8 

13,760 

17,000 

5,760 

9,500 



168,980 4 11 



In Aid 
of Building. 



£ 8. d. 



1898. 


• 


Endowment 


• 


£ $. 


d. 


1,000 





1,000 





1,000 





1,000 





1,000 






TOTAL. 



1,000 



1,000 



1,000 



1,000 



1,000 



10,000 



£ «. d. 

♦t41,021 18 3 



t30,626 



^42,521 9 6 
11,000 



t29,333 16 6 



§24,833 6 8 



18.750 



22,000 



10,750 



15,700 



246,536 9 11 



* Kxcliisive of amount receiTod by Tnistees for the orif^inal Grammar School Bulldingr (£10,000) and for the resumption of portion of the 
original (Jramniar School Reserve fbr Railwaj purposes— viz., £4.077 Os. Id. ; toUl, £14,677 Os. Id. 

t Inclusive of Loan of £H,000') 

I „ „ £2,0(K) > Being repaid by halt-yearly instalments of principal with interest. 

♦ ,. „ £3,600j 

J. W. C. DRANE, Accountant 
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APPENDIX A. 

REPORT OF THE GENERAL INSPECTOR. 

Greneral Insoector's OflBce, 

Department of Public InstructioD, 

Ist March, 1899. 
Sib, — I have the honour to submit to you my Annual Greneral Eeport for 1898. 

The year was remarkable — indeed, so far as I can remember, unprecedented — in respect of 
irregular attendance at the schools, by reason of epidemic disease. Dengue fever prevailed in the earlier 
part of the year, and was followed, up to the close of the year, by influenza, whooping cough, scattered 
cases of diphtheria, a good many cases of scarlet fever, and a widely-spread mild type of measles in 
various forms of that disease. No part of the colony has been exempted, from the extreme North to 
the southern border, and from the coast to the far west. The epidemics have been the more trying, so 
far as the work of the schools is concerned, in that they have been patchy in their incidence — not 
finishing a locality, so to speak, and then passing on ; but dallying round a neighbourhood in an 
apparently capricious way, choosing spots and afterwards doubling on their tracks, as it were, to pick 
out cosy corners and schools that were pluming themselves on their escape, even returning a second 
time to the same school, as iE unwilling to say farewell. The hale members of school staffs have been 
severely tried by having to bear the burden of one or more absent members, occasionally to the extent 
of quite half the stafF strength ; but of course, in most cases of that kind, there was a corresponding 
diminution in the number of pupils to be taught. 

The average attendance at our schools is never quite as good as it might be if parents put 
schooling for their children highest among the family assets, instead of giving it, as they often do, a 
second, third, or lower place. The consequence is that even in normal times there is a quantity of wasted 
teaching. They are making piles of dividends out of Charters Towers tailings, and there are heaps of 
money in the by-products of the iron furnace, the gas works, the slaughter-yard, that used to be 
considered waste; but no one can make any dividend or profit now or ever out of the tailings that lie behind 
teaching wasted on boys and girls that were not there. To those who say, "O, what does it matter?** I do 
not replf at present, but I know that some day they will bemoan the poorness of the English language in 
respect of interjections able to express their regret, and of usable adjectives by which to qualify their folly. 
Indeed, when I set out on this paragraph it was not with the intention of complaining or mourning at all, 
especially over such a highly respectable and time-honoured teacher's grievance as irregular attendance, 
but rather of setting forth my satisfaction at noticing from perusal of inspectors' reports how cheerfully, 
determinedly, and successfully the teachers have worked in the circumstances of abnormally bad 
attendance, with classes so broken that much of the instruction had to be gone over a second, perhaps, a 
third time, for the sake of the absent pupils, and with make-shift organisation, because of absent teachers. 
The inspectors have been careful to make allowance for the disadvantages under which the schools have 
been conducted during the year, and it is amusing to notice how some teachers have tried to lay upon 
measles faults and deficiencies due to their own want of diligence or skill ; but happily for the service and 
for the country it is only a few of the teachers who are built that way. 

Many of the schools were closed for a week or two, and some for longer periods, in deference to 
the wishes of parents and committees, mostly because there were no pupils in attendance, but sometimes 
while there were still a few pupils who would have attended. The official correspondence shows that the 
majority of the teachers whose schools were closed in this way viewed the circumstance as an infliction 
to be borne with equanimity if possible — the enforced idleness as a vexatious hindrance to the progress 
of their work. 

The Regulations of the Department require the teacher to exclude from school every pupil in 
whose home infectious disease prevails. It follows that the school is positively the safest place to which 
children can be sent durinj^ an epidemic, to preserve them from infection, being safeguarded by a 
standing quarantine. Elsewhere — in the paddock, the field, the road, the racecourse, the picnic, the circus, 
the street, the backyard, the church, the Sunday school, the steamer, the railway, the tram, the omnibus, 
the home — the children are more liable to infection. The school alone is quarantined and comparatively 
safe. Yet immediately that measles appear, off rushes everybody, headed by the doctor, to tumble the 
children out of their safe quarters, and to lock the school door. Why is this so ? Simply because there is a 
general public feeling that education is a trifle compared with locomotion and ordinary business ; because, 
seemingly, the management of the Education Department can be meddled with and played with, as no 
department of public or private business would permit itself to be without telling the meddlers to mind 
their own business. 
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During the year about 3,-150 papers regarding leave of abucnct' had to be handled by me. 
Probably the odd 450 at least had to be bandied twico on ncfount oE the careleacneBH with which they 
were forwarded, or the jaunty way in which the Benders thought they could afford to neglect or break 
the regulations. Now, I have plenty of lists to keep, without setting out to keep a black list ; but it is 
simply impossible to forget certain names that come up aRniu and agEin as causing vesatious 
correspondence, 

Writing in this way reminds me of other directions in which teachers aro frequently not bo 
careful as they might be, iudeed are sometimes very remiss. The lists of examinees should be forwarded 
at the time required. Forgetful people should mark their calendars beforehand, or adopt some device to 
ensure that the duty shall be done at the appointed time. In connection with ciindi'lates for grammar 
school scholarships, the birth certificate should always nccompnny the nomination. For the 
most jiart these candidates must be known as such to the teacher many months before the 
date of sending in nominations, so that ample time is available during which to get the 
birth certificate even from the old country. In, exceptional cnses the best proof obtainable of 
date of birth should ho forwarded — at the very least a. parent's declaration before a magistrate. 
Nominations unaccompanied by proof of date of birth are not entertainetU if they were, it is evident that 
the age qualification of examinees may as well be surrendered ; people will not take the trouble to furnish 
birth certificates, if they come to know that the privilege sought for is obtainable and is obtained by 
those who take no trouble about the matter. 

The suggestion has been made that to certain teachers should be issued specially prepared copies 
of the Regulations and General Instructions, with a reminder printed after each clause to the effect : — 
" Be sure to read this" j but it is perceived that it would have to bo followed by farther reminders ; 
and the suggestion has given place to a lees cumbrous mode of dealing with teachers who will not read 
their rules. During last year it has seemed to me that more fro(]uontly than in previous years my 
attention has been drawn to cases where toacliers, especially those who have been lon^ in the same place, 
have neglected for long periods to construct afresh their working time-tables. That which greets the eye 
of the visiting inspector as a general time-table is a beautifully written show piece, rich in ornamental 
printing, red ink, and water colours, altogether too pretty to burn, but clearly having but a distant 
reference to the present working of the school. Which prong of the fork does this teacher choose for 
his impalement? Is hn too la?^y to set forth his plans as the school conditions change? Is he foolish 
enough to suppose that the inspector does not see the thing? Or is he — abyss of folly !— trying to work 
without plan ? 

For some time — the first dawu of the idea in its present form dating back perhaps two years ago 
— it has been felt that it would be advanlageoua for the Department to have a vehicle by which to address 
teachers at short and regular intervals, say monthly, so as to be able to convey to them words of advice, 
of information, of warning, of encouragement, of cheer, uf comradeship, arising out of the passing 
correspondence and news of the day, whether directly scholo-stic or not. Speaking for myself, I find 
often a little matter cropping up that I should like to be generally known among the teachers ; but many 
times the matters are too evanescent to bo bottled up till the end of the year, and would he stale or out 
of place in a report such as this should be. As I write, the Minister has approved of the publication 
monthly of the "Education Dffice Gaaette." The first number will issue in May, The "Gazette" 
will begin in a small way ; and I hope to see it grow in size and in iaterest as those who care to help 
the Department find their way into its columns. 

There has been a steady flow of candidates for employment as teachers of provisional schools, and 
we have been able to meet the requirements of the growth of the service, in respect of schools of that 
class. Many of the candidates have respectable attainments, as shown by their having passed various 
pupil-teacher examinations, or tho Sydney Junior, or, in a few cases, the Sydney Senior. The candidates 
are, for the moat part, inexperienced in fosching, except such as have been employed in the Koman 
Catholic schools, To meet and remedy this inexperience, we have required, since the middle of the year, 
that such candidates shall attend a Slate school for a period of six weeks, to learn something of school 
routine and methods, and at the end of that period produce a certificate from the head-teacher that they 
have BO attended and are likely to prove successful teachers. It seems reasonable that persons seeking 
a Government appointment, commanding u salary of ,£70 in the ca^^e of females and £90 in the case of 
males, in the exercise of a profession new to them, requiring certain qualifications that everyone does not 
have, should show their earnestness, good faith, and capability by submitting at their own expense to the 
limited probation and preparation above referred to. Following this trial comes examination of the 
candidate'a attainments by responsible otticers of the Department, unleas these are otherwise satisfactorily 
vouched for. Caudidates under eighteen years of age are not accepted ; and mai'ried pcraona, or persons 
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with children dependent on them, are discouraged from applying, on account of the difficulty about 
residence accommodation, and on account of the insufficiency of the salary for the support of a family. 
Of those admitted in this careful way, only one or two haye proved failures in actual school practice ; fair 
work is the rule ; and some have shown great native talent for teaching, together with zeal and love for 
it reaching far past cheque day. 

The Sydney Senior is a very severe examination nowadays, and I think it is yearly growing stiser. 
The student who has passed it in a fairly creditable way is more in need of being taken away from a 
university, except for special fashions or purposes, than of being sent to one. To young men with ihii 
qualification and a disposition towards teaching we offer salary at £100, to begin with, and employment 
in our State schools, but we have only one such in the service as yet. Young women with similtt 
qualifications are valued in proportion to the quality of their pass. Two are now in Proviaional schools. 
When they have passed our classification examination, if they have meanwhile proved their practicil 
efficiency in teaching, they will be considered eligible for appointment to the position of classiled 
assistants in State schools, as vacancies occur. One exceptionally brilliant student was admitted at t 
probationer in a State school. 

We have kept the staffs of the State schools as strong as possible by retaining in these schools with 
the standing of classified assistants all the time-expired pupil-teachers, and by receiving into them all 
provisional school teachers who had passed the classification examination, and proved themselves to be 
successful teachers — if they would accept such vacancies as we had to offer. No fewer than ten women 
were found who preferred to stay on in provisional schools rather than accept employment as classified 
teachers at Winton, Mossman, Surat, Bowen, Mount Morgan, Aramac, Irvinebank. Failing assistant^ 
the staffs have been kept up by the addition of pupil-teachers, and we have not been scrupulous in regail 
to the appointment of an extra probationer, if the circumstances of the school seemed to render 'i 
advisable. Por some time back it has appeared to be desirable to endeavour to attract to the servii 
such as have a liking for teaching from amongst the successful students passing from our Grammar schodt; 
and a regulation has been framed granting a concession of a year to such young people, in respect of tki 
age limit and the period of training. 

More and more it seems needful to steadily press schools to find pupil- teachers and train them 
into assistants for their own use, instead of to lean on other schools to train teachers for them. Tke 
schools leant upon do not like it. The girls who have to go from home do not like it. The arrangement 
works harshly and inequitably. All concerned should try to remember that we rest upon pupil-teachen 
as practically the only means by which we can increase the number of our teachers to meet the growing 
wants of the colony, and to supply the places of those who retire, die, and, in the case of women, many. 
Nor would it be entirely satisfactory if we imported teachers from abroad, closing our service against 
the native-bom. Long ago, not near Brisbane, an influential school committeeman used to press the 
Department heavily to provide adult teachers for his school, until his own children grew to be of the age 
of fourteen or so, at which time — a mere coincidence, no doubt — he began to ask us what we meant by 
continually staffing the school by teachers from elsewhere, and informed us how long it was since a 
pupil-teacher had been appointed in that school. Which things are an allegory. 

For a long time it has been felt that the allowance made to teachers for extra cost of 
living in the north and the west was not properly based, and was wanting in logical consistency. It is easy 
to understand how that came about, in earlier days, when schools in outside places were few, and the 
allowance was determined on the individual merits of the cases, with reference to circumstances of loco- 
motion and relative situation that have been much changed of late years. The scheme that has been 
approved and is now in operation divides the colony into four districts, shaped according to distance 
from the coast and from the railway, with allowance to head teachers of State schools of £15, £25, 
£35, and to assistant teachers and provisional school teachers of £10, £20, £30, in the three inner 
districts respectively ; while the teachers of a few schools very far out receive from £40 to £60. 

The response given by the examination of December last in drawing, which subject then appeared 
for the first time among the requirements from pupil-teachers and teachers, was very gratifying indeed. 
It is now seen that the scale-drawing laid down for admission as pupil-teacher of the third class is too 
elementary ; and steps are being taken to enlarge the amount to be studied. 

The new work imposed on the pupils of the fifth and sixth classes in algebra, Euclid, science, vad 
literature, has been taken up by the teachers greedily rather than grudgingly ; and though not a grest 
deal has been accomplished, owing to the late period of the year before the necessary text-books were 
available, nevertheless a sound beginning has been made, according to the reports received from th^ 
district inspectors ; and better work will doubtless follow as the interest in the new work deepens, aod^ 
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the less informed among tbe teachers gather acquaintance with the subjects and confidence in teaching 
them, as well as familiarity with the organisation needed to overtake them more comfortably. 
The next step must be to abandon the present differentiation between males and females, in 
respect of the mathematical side of the course of instruction for pupil-teachers, that is, in 
respect of arithmetic, Euclid, and algebra. This might be done by requiring from the female pupil- 
teachers, in December next, the arithmetic now required from males ; and the Euclid and algebra, the 
following year; or, if it seems easier, to postpone the increased work for female pupil-teachers in all three 
subjects till next year. The differentiation in arithmetic has always seemed to me much ado about 
nothing. As regards the algebra and Euclid, the girls are teaching them now, and it is only seemly that 
they should appear among the subjects in which they themselves have to be instructed. 

There remains much to be done before all the overgrown provisional schools shall have been 
superseded by State schools ; but there has been a gratifying amount of movement in the service, in the 
erection of new State schools ; and I see that during the year 12 married and classified assistants were 
transferred to be head teachers, besides 6 who have been similarly transferred since the beginning of the 
current year. This is a very different story from the stagnation of recent years. I need hardly repeat 
that we have no means of supplying the places of these young men, except by the appointment of pupil- 
teachers on the staffs of the schools from which they were taken. My list of classified assistants, married 
and eligible for the charge of schools, still contains 21 names, however; and although there are a con- 
siderable number of new State schools approved, some of which will soon be ready for opening, yet 
the schools in prospect are not enough for the men waiting for appointment as head teachers. 

The course of instruction for the pupils in our schools, on ordinary educational lines, is bow 

a full load, which cannot be increased without danger to teachers and taught. Honest, capable, and 

hardworking teachers are found expressing themselves to the effect that they have now as much as they 

can do, though doubtless they will find the work easier, after a time, when they have got accustomed to 

the yoke. The inspectors agree with the teachers in this estimate — as is to be expected, having themselves 

been among the best of our journeyman schoolmasters ; and they tell us, in effect, that the number of 

things required, with the quantity of each sought to be covered, is such as to make it doubtful whethern 

thoroughness and finish all round can be attained, at any rate within the standard age limit. But even if 

it is so, it is needful to keep before us a high standard, and I should plead for rest from schedule-tinkering 

for A period till things that may seem somewhat out of proportion at present assume their true relative 
importance. 

There are other matters that I should like to present to you for public information, but this report 
has been long in hand, and pressure of other duties prevents me from attempting to lengthen it further. 
Before I close, however, it occurs to me to press upon the public attention the magnitude of the work 
the Department is charged with. This is no less than the primary education of about 100,000 children 
scattered over a territory that stretches across 18 degrees of latitude and 15 degrees of longitude, and 
contains land enough to cover the British Islands twice, besides France and Spain and Portugal, and a 
remnant of six or seven thousand square miles. From the densest corner of the population in the south- 
east, northwards by the seaports and settlements and lonely lighthouses of the coast, along the railway 
lines, up every creek, out by every western township, wherever pioneers adventure and settlers establish 
themselves— farming, timber- getting, mining, carrying — there the Department is expected to put a 
school, on request, on a showing of twelve prospective pupils in average attendance, on terms defined in 
the Hegulations and claimable by the people. And this is done. Moreover, by the grace of the 
Minister, concession is made to help to secure schooling for little nests of children, numbering le«8 than 
twelve. The country places at the disposal of the Department for the purpose mentioned something like 
a quarter of a million of money, which has to be carefully economised and doled out in driblets for teachers 
and buildings, always under pressure to spend more than is given us, both for salaries and buildings. 
But that is not the aspect of the work that I desire to exhibit prominently at this time. What I 
wish to set forth is that at the end of 1S98 we had about 1,900 teachers of all grades in the 
service, all teachers of our own making, less 4 per cent, barely. Between 1882 and 1887 we imported 
through the A gent- General 98 teachers — 89 men and 9 women — of whom 69 men and 2 women 
remain with us ; and there have been stray admissions from the Southern colonies and elsewhere ; 
but with the exceptions now noted all our teachers are persons of our own training. We have 
therefore not only done the work but we have made the tools to do it with — forged them in 
the practical business of our schools, and sharpened them with our inspections. I do not say that 
the teachers would not be the bettor for a more leisurely elaborated technical training; but I do 
say, without fear of contradiction, that they have nobly done the work that was set them ; and 
it cannot be shown that as a body they are unable for the le{>itiiiiate demands of the people for an 
education for their children equal of its kind to that of any other country in the world. My reason for 
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bringing forward these trite facts for special notice at the present time is the incessant demand to appoint 
adult teachers instead of pupil-teachers, as vacancies arise. There are no adult teachers to be had for 
the mere picking up. They do not grow wild in the bush. They are not to be found wandering about 
among the ranks of the unem])loyed. They have to be made and to grow and to be waited for. We 
hare made them out of pupil-teachers all the time, and we must continue to make them that way until a 
better way is found ; and a better way will not be sought for till the present way fails. Three of the 
eleven inspectors are natives of the colony, and ex-pupil-teachers of our own training ; and they are not 
less valued than their brethren for attainments, schoolmasterly skill, activity of mind or body, judgment, 
tact, worldly wisdom, and common sense. The directness of the training of the pupil- teachers in tlic 
actual work of the schools, according to the ordinary conditions of colonial life, seems to peculiarly fit 
our needs and to make up largely for the want of a more philosophical training ; and I confidentiy 
appeal to the best of the teachers who have come to us from the training colleges of the home lands, if 
they have not had to let go something of what thoy were taught is scholastically correct, in order to meet 
their work here. What are the alternatives to the training of pupil- teachers? Of course the training 
of adults, or else the importation of adult teachers ready made. I cannot stay to discuss these modes of 
supply ; but of this I am well sure, from the everyday experieuce of my chair, that if the Department 
closes its service to our boys and girls seeking to enter it as pupil -teachers, there will be loudly expressed 
discontent. The increase within the last year or two in the number of pupil-teachers appointed, and 
the increasing and inevitable demand for yet more pupil- teachers, following the advancement of the 
colony, especially in respect of settlement on the land, and the consequent increase of schools and 
school attendance, could have been foretold — was foretold — as the direct result of pressure for economy 
of expenditure by the Department, eleven years ago, and again six years ago, whereby school staffs han 
been squeezed down to their lowest working limits, so that now there is not a spare assistant anywh« 
to fill a vacancy or take the place of a sick comrade. Every school also should — nay, must — ^tr« 
pupil-teachers for itself, so as to have its assistant teachers residing locally, instead of having to rely (■ 
other schools ; at present it is impossible to transfer assistants from one school to another, with anything 
like equity or pleasant working conditions; and if there is a flow either way, it should certainly, inthi 
nature of things, be from the town to the country schools, and not the other way. 

I have, 4&C., 

D. EWART, 

General Inspector. 
The Under Secretary. 
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APPENDIX B. 

KEPORT OF MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR KILHAM. 

Toowoomba, Jaouary, 1899. 
SiH, — T have the honour to submit my General Report for the year 1898. 

DISTKICT. 

The Nortliern Downs inspectoral district (including the Maranoa, Warrego, and South Gregory districts) 
was the same as last year. 

The total distance travelled to inspect the schools in this district waa 0,319 miles — viz., 3,986 by rail and 
2,333 by coach or buggy. 

Schools. — The schools in operation at the end of the year were 9(5, being 37 State, 47 Provisional, 8 Half- 
time, and '1 Roman Catholic schools. These may be subdivided as follows : — 

State schools for boys only 2 willi enrolment ... 593 

it »» g*ri8 ,, ,., ... ,,. ... L ,, ,, ... ^tjCT 

, „ girls and infants 1 „ „ ... 387 

„ mixed (boys, girls, and infants) ... 32 ., „ ... 3,552 

„ infants only ., ... 1 „ „ ... 96 

Provisional schools 47 ,. ,. ... 1,134 

Half. time schools 8 „ „ ... 57 

Roman Catholic schools 4 .. „ ... 620 



»» 
If 
ff 
»» »» 
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New Provisional schools were opened during the year at Angollala, Balmoral (near Mitchell), Bowenviile, 
Christiaiisburg (near Miles), Gowrie Estate, Warooby (near Roma), and Widgeegoara (near Cunnamulia) ; and 
Half-time schools were established at Bellvue, Springbank, Mount Beasfle, and Wangary. 

The following schools were not inspected for want of time or for other causes : — 

Taroom and Condamine State schools; Rosalie Plains Provisional, visited on a wet day, only three pupiU 

not open when I 
Angellala, not open 
he locality. Gowrie 

Estate Provisional, new school recently opened ; Dalby Roman Catholic girls' school not visited for want of 
time. 

Eighty-one schools were fully inspected, viz. : — 35 State schools, 41 Provisional, 3 Half-time, and 2 Roman 
Catholic schools. In addition to the ordinary inspections, 10 incidental visit* were made, 8 candidates were 
examined to test their capabilities as Provisional school teachers, 4 localities were visited and inquiries made for 
the establishment of new schools, and 2 investigations of complaints agains teachers were held. The only schools, 
therefore, not inspected for want of time were 2 State schools, 2 Provisional, and 1 Romiin Catholic. The amount 
of travelling in the western part of my district occupies twice as much time as the inspection of schools, but 
notwithstanding this, the whole of the schools in the district open during the year could have been inspected if 
some other arrangement could be made for the examination of applicants for admission into the service. 

MATERIAL ORGANIZATION. 

The accommodation has become insufficient at Cunnamulia, Goombungee, North Toowoomba (boys), and 
North Toowoomba (girls). New classrooms were added at Augathella, Jondaryan. and North Toowoomba (boys), 
but the latter school is still overcrowded. The schools at Gowrie Junction, Mitchell, Wilsontoo, and Yeulba will 
soon reouire increased acc^ommodation. 

Ihe playsheds at North Toowoomba boys' and girls' schools have been constantly used for teaching purposes 
for several years. Out of 37 State schools, 20 are provided with classrooms, 15 with galleries, and 15 with stoves. 
Seven State schools have no teachers' residences ; 16 are provided with playsheds and 21 require them ; gymnastic 
apparatus w^as found at 7 schools only. All the buildings were reported in very good repair. Furniture and 
teaching material in full supply. Fencing was reported in bad condition atone school only (Surat). A total sum 
of £30 5s. 4d. was authorisea for minor repairs. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 

Staff. — The staff strength in State schools is one teacher to 32 pupils in average attendance (calculated by 
including 31 young pupil-teachers as each of equal value to an assistant), and ranges from 41*7 at Gowrie Junction 
and Thargomindah to 15 at Gowrie Road In Provisional and Roman Catholic schools there is one teacher to an 
average of 18 pupils. As failing to mintaian the specified average attendance required by regulation 9, the following 
Provisional schools should be closed : — 

Annievale ... on roll 9 ... Average attendance ... 9 

Beranga Bridge... „ „ 13 ... „ „ ... 10 



Balmoral , „ 13 ... „ „ ... 10 



East Prairie ... ,. .. 8 ... ,, „ ... 5 



■i-ipton ... ... »»!> •' ••• ft it ••• ^ 

Widgeegoara ... „ „ 12 ... „ ,. ... 9 

If the present average attendance is maintained, the following Provisional schools are large enough to be 
converted into State schoola : — 

Doctor's Creek... enrolment 52 ... Average attendance ... 37*4 

Euthulla ... „ 42 ... „ >t ••. 34 

Macalister ... „ 37 ... „ „ ••• 31 

Wyandra ... „ 50 ... „ „ ... 37 

The number of teachers employed is 187, namely, 111 in State schools, 51 in Provisional and Half-time, and 
25 in Roman Catholic schools. They are classed as 91 head teachers, 51 assistants, and 45 pupil- teachers. The 
head teachers in charge of Provisional schools are all unclassified. There are 40*1 per cent, of classified teachers, 
and 59'8 per cent, of unclassified teachers in this district. It spjaks well for the tact and imitative powers of our 
pupil-teachers that they pick up the art of teaching so quickly and so well as they do, for in very few schools can 
the head teacher devote any special time to their training. 

Classification. — The total enrolment for the wnole district inspected is 6,382 — viz., in State schools, 
4,708, in Provisional, 1,143 ; and in Roman Catholic schools, 531. The number of pupils examined is 4,924— viz., 
in State schools, 3,828 (81'3 per cent, of enrolment) ; in Provisional, 7C4 (f)6*8 per cent.) ; and in Roman Catholic 
schools, 332 (63*5 per cent.) The percentage of enrolment in each class in State schools is— sixth class, 1*8 ; fifth, 
7-3 ; fourth, 15-3 ; third, 203 ; second, 21*7 ; and first, 334. In Provisional schools— fifth class, 31 ; fourth, 
131 ; third, 182 : second, 23 ; and first, 42*4. 
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Wilh reRcrd to the nnmber of papils who Attended xohoot 1 days out of 5, tbe nnmber ia thtf Btate sebooU 
for the quarter preceding intpevtion was 2,659 out of 5,970 on roll, and in tlie ProTisional achooln was 383 out of 
940 on tfie roll. In the State schools the number who altended st least four daja per week was 4Ao per cent, of 
the number on roll, and in tlie Provisional sehooU*f7per cent. In eaeh elass of school the number that attended 
1 days out of 5 was less than half the number enrolled. 

The attendaofe last jear has been miieh less regular than the year before. Siekness among the pupils 
has been widespread and eontinuous : this of eonrse was the cause of the unusual jrrejpilaritj. At only 2 schools, 
I think, did [ liear that the children had not suffered from serious sickness. Den^e fever eame first, and was 
followed by inttuenza, measles, and whoopinK cough in auceession. At one school, to which I had driyen twenty 
miles, the schoolroom and contents had just bccij ihorouitlily cleansed, after having been closed for nearly three 
weeks owin;; to the sicknens (from measles) o( the teacher and nearly all the children. Such a snccession of 
epidemics among school children 1 have not known Ju any previous year. But carelessness is still the cause of a 
great deal of irregularity, which ia a source of worry and disco uraj^em en t to erery good teacher. One worthy 
schoolmaster in a farming dialrici spoke bitterly of the attendance at his school. He remarked that his school 
was noted for irregularity, that must oF the parents set their children to all kinds of work on the farms instead 
of sending them to school, and practically only sent them to school when there was nothing else for them to do. 

Pnnctuality at the State schools may be described on the whole as goad, and at the Provisional sebools as 
fair; the average percentage of late children at iht^ former being 46, and at the latter 7'1. 

In the 8H Slate schools inspected there were employed 79 classified teachers (44 maleg and 35 females), 
7 unelas'ified teaohers (I'l males and 1 female), and 39 pupil -teachers (17 males and 22 fetnules). The 6 male 
unclassified teachers haid charge of unclassified Slate schools, and the female unclassified teacher was an assistant 
in a Stale school. 

In each of 3<! of the 37 Provisional schools one teacher is employed, and in the remaining one, a school with 
67 children on the roll, there an- 3 teachers. Thii large Provisional school is that at the Upper North Pine, the 
parents of the pupils of wliicb are not anxious that it shonid lie transformed into a State school, being well 
satisfied wiih it as it is. 

teachers as a body are doing earnest and successful work, and the Provisional school 
tnd fairly successful, some of thorn doing most creditable work. 

t were examined in doss teaching, drill, and ri'ading. and, on the whole, acquitted 
Of I'our^e, some are very promising; and a very few, froni want of suitable instruction 
u quite the reverse. Criticism lessons shonid be given more regularly than they hare 
gs not time or convenient opporlunilies during the ordinary school hours for instructiog 
his pupil -toachers in class teaching. This instruction should be more elfective than it sometimes is. and should be 
given during the lime sec apart for the instruction of pupil-teachers, livery teacher (pupil- teacher or other) 
should be able to linnd to the examiner notes of the lesson be proposes to give at his examination. 

The discipline of the Stnieand Provisianat schools continues to be satisfaelory. The school habits and 
general behaviour of ihe pupiK of the Provisional schools compare favourably with those of the State school 
(mildrcn. The teachers of country Rchools, State and Provisional, say that they find their pupils very traalable 
and easily controlled, and my own ohnervntion lias confirmed ihii. Big tmys of fifteen or Kixt«cn, who. if they 
lived in a town, might be troublesome at school, ore generally quite docile and well behaved in a bush aohoul, even 
when conducted by n female. 

The class ili cut! on is geoeriilly correct, but uot always judicious. Although in the Provisional schools the 
number of classes hss been often wisely reduced, and efforts in this direction were noticeable in tlie State 
schools, tlie number is still unnecessarily great iu many schools, and time is in consequeuce wasted. In small 
schools Schedule V. should be the main guide when arranging the cl as aifi cation. Time tables receive a fair share 
of attention, and are generally fairlj well con.slructed. Too often, however, there are omissions or mistakes 
which leave an unpleasant impression. 

The rasulis of cxaminalion and the progress made by the schools gcnerallj have been very lair, notwith- 
standing theprevalentsicltness. Much credit is due to many teachers who, under adverse circumstances, have 
produced good results. The goueral condition of the State school* and of the Provisional sc)looI» ranges from 
tModet^fe to very credilabif. 

The rcnults of examination in the lower classes of the Provisional schools were oFlen very satisfactory, bnt 
with the fifth class work Provisional school teachers do nut succeed so well. Indeed, I know some Stale schools 
where the upper class instruction is not carried on us successfully as it should be. and where, apparently in 
consequence, the elder children attend irregularly and lake iasuflicfent interest in their work. But these are quite 
ejccptional. If a State school has been long established its value rosy be estimated mainlv (hut not entirely) by 
the size uud attainments of the highest class (fifth or sixth). The instruction of the higliest class, where llie 
jnipits' maturer powers enable them to learn more quickly and thoroughly, and where their opportunities for 
improvement ar>- coming rapidly to an end, is. of conrsf , the most important work of the school. 

I vifiied 7 schools this year in the south of the Burnett district, detached by 60 milea from the rest of my 
scliooli. The last time I was there, in 1885, ihere -sas but one school— the Stale school at Nanango; now there are 
in addition, and within 16 or 20 miles of Nanango. 6 Provisional schools. On the whole all these schools are 
conducled satisfBctorily, and some of them most creditably. It was pleasing to bear the remarks of people of all 
classes that the schools were a great boon to the settlers. This isafinegruzingand wheat-growing district of great 
extent, practically unaettled, that only requires railway communication with Brisbane to make it progress and 
require very soon man^ more schools. 

The schools which were found to be in the best condition, everything considered, were the following : — 
Stale ; Fcrnrale, Indooroopilly Pocket, Milton, Moggill, Nanango, Nundah, and Terror's Creek. Provisional : 
Sedron Upper, Knnioon. Kocksborg, Samson Creek. Tanhinga Village, and Vilieneuvc. The names are given in 
alphabetical order, and not in order of merit. 

The new Regulation, 113, by which the subjeclB of inslruction in the smaller State schools and the Provisional 
schools are limited to the more useful subjects, is working well. To that regulation and to its predecessors. 
which were applicable to the Provisional schools only, ia lo be attributed much of the improvement of late in the 
soundness of the inslrnction given in many small countiy schools. Indeed. I should like to sec ail the small State 
schools, each of which is in the hands of one teacher, required to follow the course of instruction mentioned in 
Begulation 113. 

SutScieut time has not elapsed since the introduction of the additional subjects into the programme of the 
larger aehoola to form an opinion respecting the working of Regulation 112. The Begulations only came inlA 
operation in July last — afler many Stale schools liod been inupected. Many weeks had to pass before sufiioient 
work could be done in the schools to allow of examination, anil for a large port of the half-year I was inspecting 
amall schools in which tliese subjects were not required to be taught. At the close of the half-year, however, the 
new subjects were examined in a few schools with very varying results. 

I have, Jtc, 



The Under Secretory, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 



J. J. CAINE, 

District Inspector. 



As last 
Brisbane and 
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REPORT OF MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR MACGROARTY. 

South Brisbane, February, 1899. 

Sib,— I have the honour to submit to jou my General Report for the year 1898. 

year, the district in my charge, called "Brisbane and Gympie," includes most of the schools in North 

_ Fortitude Valley, with those at Kelvin Grove Eoad, Itnaca Creek, and the Roman Catholic schools 

at Wooloowin and Sandgate; the schools near the railway line between the Brisbane Rirer and Booval, with those 
at Blackstone, Redbank Plains, and Upp«%r Bundamba ; all the schools in Gympie and its vicinity, extending as 
far as Widgee and Imbil ; and the schools near the North Coast Line between Beerwah and Gymnie, including 
those on the Blackall Range and Buderim Mountain. Toward the close of the year, eleven schools in Mr. Inspector 
Caine's district were allotted to me for inspection. 

Schools. — The number of schools in my own district at the end of the year was 69, and they may be classed 
as follows : — 

State schools for Girls only 4 

,, ^JyJja OUlV ... aa, ,*« .,, •*• ••• ... " 

„ Infants only ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 4 

„ Girls and Infants 2 

„ Boys, Girls, and Infants 13 

Unclassified State schools 2 

Provisional schools , 81 

Roman Catholic schools 5 

Church of England school 1 

Private school (Bowen House) 1 

j.Ovai «•• ... ... ... o«7 

One new Provisional school, Cooroora, on the Tewantin road, was opened at the beginning of the school 
year ; and during the year, on account of an increase in the number of pupils, the unclas.sified State school at 
Woombye became classified, and the half-time Provisional schools at Maleny and Blackall Range were carried 
on as full-time schools. Late in the year, the Provisional school at Nambour was superseded by the establishment 
of a State school in that rising township. The Roman Catholic school at the Monkland, which was closed the 
previous year, was reopened early in this year. Visits of inquiry about applications for the establishment of new 
Provisional schools at the Veteran Road (near Gympie), Bli Bli (near Woombye), and Neusa Vale were made 
during the year. 

The first month of the year was almost wholly taken up in valuing grammar school scholarship examination 
papers, and in writing my Annual Report. The work of mspection began on 28th January, and, except two 
weeks' leave of absence, and three days spent in drafting examination papers, the rest of the year was devoted to 
examining schools, travelling, inquiring into applications for the establishment of new schools, writing reports, 
conducting the annual examination of teachers, &c., at Gympie, and valuing examination papers. 
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MATERIAL ORGANIZATION. 
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To remove the overcrowding at the Gympie Central Schools, the erection of a new bovs' school of two 
, each 51 feet by 25 feet, with a fine hall 51 feet by 20 feet between them, well lighted with lantern lights in 
the roof, and open at ooth ends, was nearing completion at the end of the year, and should be ready for occupation 
early in this year. The old boys* schooWs to be fitted up as a school for infants only. At Cootharaba Road, too, 
near Gympie, the building of a new State school to supersede the Provisional school, which did not afford 
sufficient accommodation for the pupils in attendance there, was commenced late in December. Last year, in 
consequence of wet weather and various epidemics, the attendance of pupils at many schools fell below their usual 
numbers, and thus caused the accommodation to be sufficient in schools where in the previous year it was not so, 
and still it falls short of even 8 square feet to each child in average attendance at the following schools : — 

In«ide Floor Space. Average Attendance. 

Gympie One-Mile (boys) 2,320 square feet ... 303'3 

(girls) 2,200 „ ... 279*4 

Fortitude Valley (infants) 2,050 „ ... 276*4 

Kelvin Grove Iu)ad (gprls and infants) ... 1,995 „ ... 3656 

Extensive repairs were effected at the Sherwood State School. Painting and some minor repairs are needed 
at Gympie Central (girls and infants), and at Dinmore. 

The supply of furniture and material for instruction is, in most instances, sufficient and suitable. The 
Brisbane Central Boys' School is still well to the front in providing specimen boxes to show the different stages in 
the manufacture of most articles in common use, and plates and diagrams illustrating lessons given on physiology. 
An expensive cabinet, containing apparatus to illustrate the various stages in the needlework schedule, has been 
provided by the teacher of the Sandgate State School. 

The interest in ** Arbor Day " seems to be abating somewhat in this district, and this, no doubt, is to be 
regretted, for, school grounds beautified with trees must educate the assthetie taste of the pupils. For very neat 
and well kept plots near their schools, the Leichhardt Street schools take first place, Fortitude valley (boys) being 
second. To have the grounds about the school tastefully laid out with a number of grass plots and flower beds 
should be within the reach of most teachers, as most of the work necessary to keep these plots in order should 
readily and willingly be done by the pupils themselves under some little direction and supervision on the part ot 
the teacher. " To love flowers and study them in their growth, habits, and history have a refining and elevating 
influence, tending to develop a fine taste, and quicken the perception to a better appreciation of the beauty of form 
and colour." 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 

I can bear testimony to the devotedness and high character of the teachers of my district, as a body ; they 
work earnestly and honestly, and, almost without exception, they do the best they can to perform their onerous 
and trying duties efficiently, and many of them attain creditable success. With them the welfare of their pupils 
is a matter of the greatest concern both in the schoolroom and out of it. Their conduct has, I am happy to say, 
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been highly exemplary, and as a class thej are muoh esteemed and respected in the localities in which they reside. 
The following figures show the claHsification of the teachinf? staff employed at the time of inspection in the schools 
of the district, Soman Catholic, Church of £ngland, and private schools not included : — 
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In the State and Provisional schools of the district there are 131 classified teachers, 6*34 per cent, of them 
being in the first class, 13*74 percent in the second-class, and 8092 per cent, in the third class ; but reckoning only 
those of them in charge of schools, 241 per cent, reached the first class, 41 4 per cent, the second class, and 34'5 
per cent, the third class. The percentages of the whole teaching staff in the following ranks are : — 

Classified teachers— all in State schools 

Unclassified teachers — all in Provisional and reduced State schools 
Pupil teachers of Fourth Class— all except 3 in State schools 

„ Third Class— all except 1 in State schools 

„ Second Class— all except 1 in State schools 

„ First Class — all in State schools 

„ On Probation — all in State schools 

In State, reduced State, and Provisional schools the number of pupils in average attendance to each 
teacher — counting the jiupil-teachers on probation, whose help, in most instancies, is of little account, — was 32*1 ; 
in State schools, 33 8; in reduced State, 25*4; and in Provisional, 18*8. In only 5 State schools did the average 
number of pupils exceed 40 to each teacher ; in one of them 52. In reduced State schools the lowest average was 
23, and the highest 27*3. In Provisional schools the numbers vary from 10 to 37*3 ; in two of them — Tandina 
and Lagoon Pocket — the attendance exceeds the minimum required in a State school. As stated last year, the 
conversion of these, and similarly circumstanced schools in other districts, into State schools, would make an 
opening for assistants who are qualified to become head-teachers. 

GrovEBHifBNT. — The first concern of a teacher is to see that good discipline is established in his school, 
and this done, success in other directions must follow almost as a matter of course, and I am pleased to report 
that in this respect the schools of my district, as a rule, stand very higL The head teachers or' the large schools, 
male and female, who are generally very loyally assisted by tneir subordinates, realise to the full extent the 
necessity of securing good order and discipline, with a pleasing and l^palthy tone, and a ready and cheerful 
obedience on the part of the pupils. On entering a good school, one is at once struck with the excellent order and 
discipline which prevail— no restlessness, no unnecessary noise or disorder of any kind ; each teacher at his post, 
apd each class under complete control. For the benefit of the few who have still much to learn and muoh to 
undo, I may point out that the fault lies mostly with themselves and their methods, and not with the pupils 
entrusted to their care. 

Classification. — In the large schools the classification is generally suitable, but in the small ones it is 
often too minute. In a school of 28 pupils I found one teacher trying to look after 8 drafts ; in two schools of 49 
and 35 pupils respectively one teacher had his pupils split up into 7 drafts, and in 3 of 10, 20, and 20 pupils 
respectively each teacher had 6 drafts on his hands, while 5 drafts to one teacher is very common. In a school 
where the teacher is single-handed, the drafts should not exceed four. The schedule requirements have been, on 
the whole, more than fairly overtaken, the average proficiency for all schools in my district having reached 63.9 

fer cent. — State schools, 66*7 per cent. ; reduced State schools, 64 per cent. ; and Provisional schools, 59'6 percent. 
n yery many instances the pupils' ages compared with the standard are in excess. 

The number of schools between 60 and 60 per cent, in proficiency was 15 

The number of schools between 60 and 70 per cent* in proficiency was 46 

The number of schools 70 per cent, or over in proficiency was 1 

Including Boman Catholic, Church of England, and private schools, as well as those inspected outside my 
own district, the children examined by me during the year numbered 11,546. 

In quantity the attendance for all my schools was over very fair — 74*3 per cent, of the enrolment ; State 
and reduced State being 75*1 per cent., and Provisional schools 64*8 per cent. Its quality, however, was not 
satisfactory, as only 56*5 per cent, of the enrolment attended school 4 days out of 5. This, no doubt, was to some 
extent due to the various epidemics that prevailed during parts of the year, but it was due to a much greater 
degree to the neglect of parents, who should be compelled to give their children the benefits of the education so 
liberally provided for them by the State. 

Eboobds. — The school records are, as a rule, neatly, accurately, and faithfully kept. 

Spboial Obsbbvations. — In one school the average pe^rcontage of all results exceeded 70 — Brisbane 

Central (infants), 70*1 per cent. Then follow, more or less closely. Fortitude Valley (infants), 69*5 per cent. ; 

Brisbane Central (boys), 69*4 per cent. ; Leichhardt Street (infants), 689 per cent. ; Gympie Central (girls and 
infants), "" " . ^ - , . ^ . . , . . . . -^^ . . « , 

Central 

Sherwood, 66 per cent. ; Kelvin Grove (boys), 656 per cent. ; Nambour, 65'5 per cent. ; Fortitude Valley (girls), 
66*8 per cent. ; Ithaca Creek, 65'3 per cent. ; Gk)odna, 65-3 per cent. ; Maleny, 65*2 per cent, ; Leichhardt Street 
(gills), 65*1 per cent,; and Gympie Central (boys), 65*1 per cent. The schools with the lowest percentages were 
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Mooloolah Plains, BO'S per cent. ; Bunya Creek, 58*3 per cent. ; Teutobutg, 63*5 pet cetii ; Biddillibah, 64*3 per 
cent. ; Cooran, 54*4 per cent. ; Lagoon Pocket, 64*7 per cent. ; Pie Creek, 54*7 per cent. The classes that gained 
70 per cent, or over were in tJie following schools : — 

Sixth Class. — Petrie Terrace (girls and infants), 76*9 ; Brisbane Central (girls), 76 ; Brisbane Central 
(boys), 74-6 ; Clayfield, 74*2 ; Gympie Central (girls and infants), 78*8 ; Eelirin GroTe (girls and 
infants), 72 9 ; Monkland, 724; Leichhardt Street (boys), 729; and Fortitude Valley (boys), 70. 

Fi/th Class. — Brisbane Central (boys), 72'2; and Brisbane Central (girls), 70*1. 

Fourth C/flM.-— Sandgate, 71*3; Brisbane Central (boys), 707; Qympie Central (girls and infants), 
70*2 ; and Kelvin Grove (girls and infants), 70. 

Tkird C^M.— Monkland, 71. 

Second Class. — Gympie (girls and infants), 70. 

First C/6W*.— Maleny, 73*3; Dulong, 71-3; Brisbane Central (infants), 701; Imbil, 70| Mooloolah, 
70; and Kelvin Grove (girls and infants), 70. 

Eleven boys and 3 girls — Brisbane Central (boys), 8 ; Leichhardt Street (boys), 2 ; Brisbane Central (girls), 
2 ; Gympie Central (girls), 1 ; and Bowen House, 1 — were successful in gaining; Grammar School scholarships at 
the annual examination held in December last. One of the candidates from the Brisbane Central (boys) headed 
the list, three others from this fine school being respectively fourth, fifth, and sixth. 

The addition of some branches of " Higher Education " to our Schedule without including classics looks 
somewhat like the play of "Hamlet" without Hamlet. Of the results likely to be obtained under " 7%9 State 
Education Act Amendment Act ij 1897," which came into operation on 1st July, 1898, I can speak with little 
certainty, for, at the time mentioned, the text books required were not procurable in the colony, so wat the year was 
well-nigh over before they became available for use, and little more than a beginning has been made 
in connection with the new subjects. The Brisbane Central (boys) School was the only one where tiie pupils were 
exisimined on the new work, and here, as might be expected, the pupils are, on the whole, making very fair headway 
in their new studies. In the highest class, however, only the twelfth propoiiition of Euclid, Book I, has been 
reached. From my knowledge of the teachers of my district, I am sure they will make an earnest, honest, and 
loyal effort to overtake the requirements of the new Schedule, but with what success cannot now be said. My 
own opinion is that the teachers had fully enough to do to cope successfully with the requirements of the Schedule 
as amended in l89i5 at a conference of inspectors ; indeed, I think the ordinarv primary school subjects mast 
suffer much from the introduction of " Higher Education " into our common scnools. By all means let ns have 
" Superior Schools," admission to which sliould be by examination only, but let primary schools be ponfined to 
primary school work. In the case of girls' schools, I fear that in many instances tne teaching of Euclid will not 
be a sw!cess, for few of the teachers themselves have studied the subject; and even if it can be taught suceessfully, 
how many of our primary school girls can a little smattering of the subject benefit in after life P tJntil 
female teachern can qualify themselves to teach Euclid, could not the head teacher of the adjacent boys' 
school, or one of his assistants, take the girls for instruction in this branch P To teach in out primary 
schools agriculture, botany, or geologv from text books without ample field work, or to teach pttictical ehemistfjr 
and physics without well-equipped laboratories is a hopeless undertaking. Seeing that a large majority of the 
pupils ill attendance at our primary schools must in the future earn a living by some form of manual labour, it 
would be rational, I think, to turn our attention to the claims that *' Industrii»l Education " has upon us. The 
following, which appeared some years ago in an American School iieport, would seem to be somewhat applicable 
to ourselves just now : — 

''Many thoughtful and philanthropic persons in the community are beginning to feel that we a^ 
concentrating our efforts too exclusively upon intellectual instruction. It is thought that the tendency ef the 
school is to giro the pupils a distaste for manual occupations ; that they are too much stimulated to persevere in 
their school studies by taliacious hopes of obtaining a livelihood in occupations which do not require manual labour. 
I am in favour of adapting all our eaucational systems and institutions to the actual wants of the community, and 
it strikes me that this question of industrial schools is at least worthy of careful investigation." 

The following extract from an Inspector's Report in the "Old Country" tallies exactly with my own 
experience here regarding inspection work :— 

" It is needless to say that the exigencies of inspection woric are many and tryiug, and that the inspeotictai 
for results of this district calls for my every moment, and does not give much time for other kinds of 
inspection, such as secondarv and incidental visits. I may add tuat whatever can be spared is but too 
little for correspondence, for the holding of inquiries, and the compiling and furmshing of returns for your office. 
I do not think it would work ill for education if inspectors had a little more time for thought and refiection." 



I ha vet <&e.. 



The Under Secretary, Education Department. 



lought 

D. C. MACGROARTY, 

District Inspector. 
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South BrigbBJie, 2lBt Februarj, lfi99. 

1 tlip Bphoolg of the Soulh Moreton district for iLe year 



The boiiiidHries of this disfrict remained unchanged durinE the your. Thr schools inBpccted are those of 
the metropolitan areasoutli of the Brisbane Eivcr, and that portion of the East Moretun province lyinn betwpcji 
the city of Brisbane and the Nnv 'iomli Wales border. Williin this area there "ere in operation at the beginninK 
of the year 44 State schools, 10 Provisional sohooh. and G schools not uoatrollod br tlie DepartmoDt, but the 
inspection of which form ii part of my charge. Few additional xchools were authorised durinR 1898, A State 
»cbool to Bcooniinodate SIX) children iii in course of construction at Kast Brisbane, and another for7S pupils opened 
with tlie new year at Fimpania Island. The Canungera Loiver Provisional school, closed in December, 1893, was 
reopeoed !a(c in the year. Duriuu the last fifteen ;ears the increase of school.') ha* kept even pace with the 
incTeate of population, and only in a few isolated places in the Macpherson Jianse are there scattered families out 
of reach of esisting schools. The '14 Stale schools provid* &),7(W aqusre feet of floor space, or rather more than 
10 aqnare feet for each pupil in average attendance. In the interval between eiaraiiiation'' additional space hai 
been supplied to the Beondesert school and the Woolloongabba (Girl* and Infants) school. In 41 Provisional 
schools the total spaoe measures 17. 8K) square feet, ftiving over 20 square feet to every pupil in average attendance. 
The increase under tins head is due (o the opening of the Tanungera Lower School, Since inspecting the school at 
Maudsland the room has Leen lengtliened It) Icet. The Canungera Upper School has been removed to a more 
central site near the Kawmill, and has been put into good condition and repair. The Provisional schools at 
Browo's Plains and West bury were closed during part of the year. 

In State schools at the date of inspection 9S adult teachers and 77 pupil-teachers were employed iu 
instructing 7,776 enrolled pupils, of whom 5,Htt2 were in daily attendance. The averaRe charge of each teaclier in 
a State school is therefore '16 enrolled pupils, of whom 34'2 are in daily attendance. Of adult ti'achera in State 
Bchoola 4 are of first class ranV. IT males and 3 females of second claaa rank, and :10 malca and 41 females of third 
class rank. In Provisional schools U teachers have charge of 1,123 pupils, of whom fi!S-3 are daily attendants. 
The average charge oF each Provisional school tt'Bchcr at the date of mspcction was 27-4 enrolled pupils, and 
10!> average attendants. Four Provisional school teachers havi' passed the cxaminntion for leacliere of the third 
class, 11 have passed the (now obsolete) e:caminalion for temporary teacher, and the remainder have been tested 
as to scholastic ability at the olUee or by a diatrict inspector- 
Including schools not under the Department, and four city scliools in Mr. Caino's district, which I examined 
by direction, the total enrolment for the district is 10.S05, the average attendance 80W:2, and the number examined 
8,418 . Pupila atlendineSf^per cent, of school days number 6,407 or rather more than three-fifths of the whole 
enrolment. This year has been an unusuaily unhealthy one ; wave after wave of sickness has left its ripnlo marks 
on both attendance and attainments ; and to this fact is due the decreased charge of each State school teacher. 
Measles, induenea, and whooping cough affected moxtof the schools : and in a few locniilics Rcarlel fever ulsomade , 
its appearance. The teachera were nut less affected than the children, and much valuable time was lost by ttiem, 
especially in town schools. The parents of 111 children of school age are reported by teachers as neglecting to 
send their children to school. 

The classification of pupils is on a. very satisfactory basis, and the few individual exceptions can usuallj b» 
explained by reference to an attendance roll. The faults of undue classification and excessive subdivision are 
gradually disappearing, and little difficulty was experienced in either rcspoet this year. Of every 100 pupils 
enrolled. 26'4 are in the three senior classes, 42-6 in the two middle divisions, and 31-1 in infant dralts. 

Attainments have been adversely influenced by the breaks in attendance of tenchers and pupils caused by 
the various epidemics. Less damage has been wrought than might he expected, as niOKt of the schools began the 

fear in fine working condition, and were able to meet the,cxtra strain. The average percentage of all results is ; 
or State schools 64 8 per cent, and for Provisional acliools 63-S per cent. 

The following schools, placed in order of merit, oblaiued at least 7i> per cent, of the maximum marks : — 
Bueklea. WooUoongabba Girls' and Infants', Coorporoo. Kangaroo Point Boys'. Sedland Bay, fiulimha, Eight- 
mile Plains, South Brisbane Boys', and South Brisbane Girls and Infants' IState schools ; and Cumunbin Creek, 
Greenbank, and Stock lei gh Provisional schools. 

The fine work produced by many Provisional st'hool teachers is highly creditable to their zeal ikud industry 
and for real interest in their pupils, and determination to overcome difficulties, they at times excel their moru 
favourably situated colleagues of the Stale schools. In no State school is ilie general condition unsalisfacloiy, 
and dissatisfaction under this head had only to he expressed of the Proviiional schools at Logan Village and 
Mudgeraba Lower, the last-named being now m different li and a. 

A marked change in the fifth and sixth class schednles irame into force with the third quarter of the year. 
The principal alterations are the addition of Euclid and algebra to the list of subjects ; the addition of science 
teaching to the programme for sixth class girls ; the wide range of optional science subjects, specially devised to 
give play to the peculiar bent or special ability of a teacher ; and the introduction to higher Enelish literature by 
the study of u selected English classic. The number of pupils in my district affected by this cnange is 1,029, or 
about 10 per cent, of the whole enrolment. As Euclid and algebra are among the subjects required from mala 
teachers at the Christmas t'xa mi nations, there was little difficulty in leaching mathematics in boys' schoola ; but 
our female teachers were not similarly prepared. With the hearty a."sistance of the mistresses of our city schools, 
I formed a class in mathematics for female teachers, which was held on Mondays, in the rooms o( the Uoyal 
Society, from 7*30 to !1 p.m, ; and by the end of the year we were able to cover the mathematical requirements of 
the fttth class. The teaching was a pleasing change from ordinary duties, and the class was of excellent material, 
and thoroughly in earnest. Oar children have tikeu kindly to mathematical study, and good progress has been 
made. Naturally algebra is the greater favourite of the two branches ; but this will probably he reversed when 
the drudgery ot the Bcometrical definitions has been left behind. The study of the selected classic ("The 
Merchant ot Venice") has had B quickening and invigorating cffi-ot upon the reading of siitli class pupils, and 
CHpeciallv upon the recitation and comprehension of subject matter. With one exception our schedules now equal 
in their demands those of New South Wales. In the mother colony, as given in the Eeport for 1897, 3,171 pupils 
were examined in French, and 2,005 in Lalin, in all about 2 per cent, of the enrolment. So far as 98 in ercry 
hundred oE our scholars are concerned, the curricula of the two colonies iigree in ell essentials. It does not seem to 
have been clearly grasped by head teachers of girls' schools that, with the striking out of domestic economy 
from the sixth class schedule, the teaching of one of the specified branches of sAesee is a necet^sily. This is a matter 
enuiring prompt consideration and arrangement. The teaching of arithmetic shows slow yet steady improvement 
foys' and mixed schools, but little advance has been nindc in girls' schools. The contrast between the sexes in 
tlie arithmetical results of papil-teacbcni' examinations is also very pronounced ; and the divergence grows wider 
as the status rises, from which it seems fair to infer that the fault lies more with the head leai-her than with the 
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Discipline is \vell maintained in our schools ; tlie tone is usually sound and honest ; and lessons are given 
under most favourable conditions of quiet, order, and attention. The only marked exceptions to this good 
government were found at Coomera Lower, Brown's Plains and Mudgcraba Lower; and the two last-named are 
now under better management. In riding along the country roads from the railway station to the bush schools I 
have been much struck by the politeness of country children, and the marked improvement in their manners of late 
years. Overtaking them in little groups on their way to school, one marks with pleasure the hearty chorus of 
greetings, and the trauk, manly bearing of the boys. 

Petty carelessness in posting the entries of work and attendance has rather increased than otherwise. The 
records were reported as incomplete at Beaudesert, Eight-mile Plains, Junction Park, Kangaroo Point Infants', 
Lvtton, Tingalpa, and Wooiloongabba Girls* and Infants' JState schools ; and Bundall, Canungera Lower, Canungera 
Upper, and North Maclean Provisional schools. They were incorrect at Cooper's Plains State school, and 
Currigee and Pimpama Island Provisional schools. By many teachers these records are as neatly and correctly 
kept as the books of any merchant's office in the city. 

The formation of cadet corps has not yet extended to mv district. From the large schools at Coorparoo, 
Dunellau, Junction Park, Kangaroo Point, South Brisbane, West End, and Wooiloongabba, three corps could be 
formed by grouping neighbouring schools, and from Kangaroo Point an application for the formation of a corps 
has been received. 

One bursary and live Grammar School scholarships were won by pupils of this district; the bursary and 
a scholarship were gained by boys from the small school at £,edland Bay, a most himourable distinction ; of the 
other scholarships, one each went to Bnlimba and Yeronga, and two to South Brisbane. A very strong effort has 
recently been made, by ))er!»ons engaged in jirirate tuition, to p-ovc to our teachers thnt it is an extremely 
discreditable thing to prepare senior pupils for scholarship or university exammations. This idea is evidently 
absent in New South Wales, where the General Inspector, in liis latest rep >rt, points with pride to the 222 pupils 
who piss the Sydney junior examination ; and shows that Fort Street School has a record for the year of 68 junior, 
6 senior, and 24 matriculation passes. 

I have, Ac, 

JOHN SHIELEY, B.Sc, 

District Inspector. 
The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 
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Drayton, Febrnarr, IS^. 

Sib, — ^I h»Tc the honour to lU'jxnh tbt General Beport on the schooU in the Doims South District for the 
jeurlSOS. 

In addition to the sehool* in the southern part of the Darling Downs, this district ir,cludes West Haldon, 
in Weft Moreton* and Bloomfield Kills, King^imbiila, Muc^^indi, St. George, acd Bollon, in the ilaninoa. 

Daring the year new ProTisi'>aal schools were opened at Mount Janet, near Dalvetrn, Upper Forest Sprinjfs, 
near Allora, Broxbam, near Pittiworth, Go^miiwi^di East, O'Mara's Bridffe. near L lift/>n ; and half-time schools 
mi Bloomfield liilli, and Kingumbilla. The Prori>ional mrho 1 at Mountain View Las been eoDVcited into a State 
scho<^, and rtepn are being taken to effect a similar change in the Prorisional school at Thane's Creek'. At Allora, 
GooodiwindL and Hendon State wrhools. the sccommodaticn has been cor.siderably extetdtnl. Apf I'cauons for 
new tchooli were receired from CampbeU'n Plains, near Warwick, Ross Vale, near Rttswort^. W ellcamp. near 
Drayton* and Condamine Rirer, near Killamey. A State school was recommended for Carnpl*^!!'* Plain*, and 
Prorisional icho<'/lji for }io*>fi VaJe and Wellcamp. The requirements of Cocdaiiiine River were fouiid to be 
adequately proTided for by the State schools at KiiJamey and Mountain View. During: risits to the re-pective 
neighbourhoods, a new prorisional M;hool building was inspected at Smithiield, near Texa<, and another was in 
eonrse of erection at Dareel. near Mungindi, both of which will be opened during the year. 

The opening of 7 new schools and the granting of 6 others in one year i?, for this district, a record achiere- 
ment; and it is a* gratifying as it is unique, eridencing, as it does, the anxiety of the settlers in the outlying 
district to provide JFor their children the means of educati':n. This becomes all the more apparent when it is 
\tctne in mind that the promoters of Provisional scliools are required to furnish half the cost of the necessary 
bnildiDgs. Pormerly it might fairly have been said of many of the promoters of Provisional schools that their 
zeal in the cause of education evaporate i with the completion of the buildings. This can hardi}- be snid now, as 
generally a lively interest is taken both in the schools and the progress of their children. 

Tlie year closed with 97 schools in operation — 39 classified, and 8 unclassified State scL« ols, il full and -t half- 
time Provisional schools, and 2 Roman Catholic schools. The whole of these schools were examined in detail once 
only, and second visits, chiefly for the purpose of examining pupil-teachers in professional subject*, were paid to four 
of the State schools. The great increase during the last few years in the number of schools to be inspected, and 
of other work that in the aggregate absorbs a considerable amount of time, make it inip-^ssihle to pay second 
visits such as were made m former years. Tliis is undoubtedly a matter for regret. At the^e seconu visits the 
schools were seen in their work-a-day garb, and a better means for the observation of tiie discipline, tone, 
methods, and life was afforded than is at all possible during an ordmary detailed examination. They furnished 
opportunities for friendly discussion with teachers, were helpful to them, and beneficial to all concerned. 

The arrears of painting and repairs referred to in a previous report have generally been overtaken both as 
regards the school buildings and teachers' residences. The school grounds also, with few exceptions, Drayton being 
a notable one, are enclosed with good and substantial fences. The best kept school grounds are those of Killamey and 
Inglewood. In both places the school is approached through a path bordered by well-kept, pretty, and tasteful 
flowerbeds. Where a portion of the school grounds has been fenced off for the use ot the teachers there is 
generally a garden, chiefly vegetable, but fruit trees, requiring so small an expenditure of either money or labour, 
are rarely cultivated. 

The subjoined table shows the strength of the teaching staff : — 



Head Trachees 



Hale. 



Female 



KsSiSTAXT TeACUEBS. 



Female. 



Bute 
Provisional 



44 
10 




PlPIl. Tkaciiee-n. 



Hale. 



10 




Female. 



17 




In State schools the total number of teachers of all grades is 05, in Provisional schools it is 47 ; and the 
average number of pupils taught by one teacher is. in the former 28 and in the latter 18. Where any real diffi- 
culty occurs in overtaldng the requirements of the standards it is in schools of the eighth class, and in the 
seventh until the average attendance exceeds fiftv, when an assistant or a pupil teacher is appointed. Few 
teachers, single-handed, can cope with such a difficulty, and all while working alone, whether in a seventh or 
eighth class school, would do well to confine their efforts to the course of instruction set forth in Regula- 
tion 113. 

In the reports of individual schools furnished to the Department during the past year it has often been a 
pleasure to report in high terms of the ability and zeal displayed by head teachers of State schools, and of the 
warm interest they take in the welfare of their pupils, without which, howsoever a teacher may be gifted, he 
cannot become, in the widest sense of the terms, a thoroughly efficient and successful trainer of young children.' 
Many Provisional school teachers, also, were reported as striving, to the best of their ability, to do their work 
diligently and faithfully. 

The past year might be characterised as one of epidemics — dengue fever in the earlier months, influenza in 
winter, and measles towards the close of the year, each in turn seriously affected the attendance, especially in the 
larger schools. During the epidemic of measles some of these, and some of the smaller country schools, were 
closed altogether for periods varying from two to four weeks. 

The enrolment in State schools for the month preceding inspections was 3,741, and the average attendance 
for the same period was 2,686*9, or 71*8 per cent, of the enrolment. In Provisional schools the enrolment was 
1,125, and the average attendance 847'8, or 75*4 per cent, of the enrolment. The total enrolment in all schools — 
State and Provisional — for the month preceding inspections was 4,866, and the average attendance, 3,5347, or 72*6 
per cent, of the enrolment. For the quarter preceding inspections the total enrolment in all schools, exclusive ot 
the Boman Catholic schools of Warwick and Stanthorpe, was 4,893, and the number attending 4 days out of 5 
was 64'3 per cent, of the enrolment. The corresponding percentage for 1897 was 581 per cent., and 53 per cent. 
for 1896. 

Comparing the attendance with that of the previous year, for all schools, there was a decrease of 4 per cent. 
in the enrolment, and 8*3 per cent, in the average attendance ; for State schools the decrease was 1*9 per cent, in 
the enrolment and 11*9 per cent, in the average attendance ; and for Provisional schools there was an increase of 
8*9 per cent, in the enrolment, and of 6*4 per cent, in the average attendance. The State schools, being centres of 
larger population than the Provisional schools, naturally suffered more in attendance from the prevailing 
epidemics. 



With the average attendance at 72'fi per cent. oE the earolmDiit, and ol'3 pet cent, of the enrolment in 
attendance oa 80 per cent, of the days on which tlie school is open, there is ample room for oon){riitulation and for 
eneonraKement. Of the two perceataijos i^ren above it i» the former to which apocial bi ({nifi cation shou hi be 
attached, [l supplies a meaui of oomparing the attendance of our arhools wilL thoBc of other countries, while Uie 
latter, as far as I know, is useless for «uoli a purpose.* The London Sotiool Board schooia in 1898 had an average 
attendadce equal to 807 per cent, of the enrolment, with all its elaborate aud costlj machinery for compelling 
atleudunce. In 18U7 it reached 8U per cent, in this district. 

The number of thildron iu Uio neighbourhood of a school, six years old but less tliHn fifteen, who are not 
educated np to the standard of education and are not attending any school, is 164, or about 3 per cent, of the 
children of school ajfo. To bring these children into school compulsion of a more exacting kind than that noccified 
in " !ffltf £rfKcn(ioB ^(r(o/"1875" will be nocessarj in order to give them an education of any value. The Act 
only provides that children between the ages of six and twelve «haU attend lixCy days in each halt-year or a little 
over 60 per cent, of the aehool time. With an attendance of this kind it would be impossible to educate such 
children up to the standards. 

To the teachers is chiefly due tho great advance of iati" years in the quality of the attendance, and to them 
rather than lo the compulsory I'lanies of the Education Act must the country look for further improvement. 

The percentage of enrolment iu each class at the date of inspection was :— 

Class Ti. V. rv. in. II. I. 

State Schools 28 88 173 18 21'2 3r9 

Provisional a.-hools 07 O'S U'S 178 261 377 

The percentage ot pupils in the higher classes does not vary greatly, nor is it probable that it will do so 
until the atiendanee becomes more regular and pupils arc retained longer ot school. 

The pupils are clean and tidy in appearance, courteous and resoeclful in manner, qniet and ntlenlive 
during instruction, orderly in class movements, steady and self-reliant under CKnmination, and to all appcarnnce 
cheerful and contented with tiieir school life. Undue severity and repression arc rarely met with, either in Stale 
or Provisional suhoola. Such is the general condilion of the schools ; but to this there are exceptions, happily by 
no means numerous, and in no schools are muny of the features enumerated wholly wiinting. Where the teacher 
is careless in dress and personal apDearance, stiff and repellant in manner, noisy in teaciiing, or irritable and 
nagging in temper, the smooth working, cheerful hum, and hich lone of a well regulated school will, more or less, 
be absent. Discipline is fonnatiFe as well as repressive. Briefly, as it regards our schools, its mission is 
twofold — the repression or correction of wrong and vicious tendencies and the formation of good habits ; but the 
teacher who has not learnt the art of self-government wiU fail in the ta*k of riulillr governing others. Taken as 
a whole, the discipline is undoubtedly better than it was some years ago, and if all children were brought under 
its influence, and remained under it to a later period than they do at present, an immense improvement in the 
habits and manners of the youth of this colony might naturally bo eipecled, 

In the absence of second visits — reference to which is made in the earlier portion of this report— it was only 
inferentially that a knowledge of the melkodt and general worlcing of the schoolK could be obtained during the 
detailed examinations. Where there were good grounds for believing cither imperfect, such hints and suggesliona 
as were deemed necessary were given in the " General Eemarlts" appended to the reports ot the schoob needing 

The most common error in the working of the schools is a disregard of HoRulntion 115, section 3, which 
reads, " Pupil* must be miroUed according to their elafiificalion ; but oiastea n-ay be tauqht lo^elhcr if it u found 
to be judicioua to do so." When & teacher, working single-handed, is found struggliDg nlong with jSce or even #i> 
olssses, conscientiously striving to crowd into the work of each class all the iteois of instruction, eicaclly in the 
order laid down in Schedule VI., one cannot help regretting that so much zeal is tempered with so little discretion. 

Allowing a reasonable time to the three K's, and this mutt be done, how are separate lessons iu geography, 
grammar, object lessons, and history to be taught to the three higher classes. The day is all too short for such a 
task, and when it is attempted chronic muddle, misdirected energy, and waste of teaching power must be the 
result. A mistake of a similar kind, though not of equal gravity, is found occasionally in the larger schools when 
two drajii of the taiae cloii that might be taught together in all subjects, except perhaps in arithmetic, are taught 
as two distinct classes. Teachers of »U schools would do well to carefully study Kcguliition 115 in its application 
lo the lightening of suhool work and concentrating of the teaching power. 

Eeading is generally given in a sufliciently loud tone, with a fair amount of fluency, intelligence, and 
expression, esjieuially iu the higher classes. In the lower classes defective enunciation, articulution, and slurring 
in such combinations as "her-rat," "her-rand," for "her hat," "her liaud," arc occasionally met with; but these 
usually disappear us the pupils advance, and are due mainly to the fact that the younger pupils are left loo much 
in the hands of young pupil- teachers or monilors. The upright system of writing is gaining ground in this 
district, and the results arc gratifying. In copy books, exercise books, and on slates the writing in the schools 
that have adopted it is much better thau it was formerly. Ejeft to themselves, the pupils And it easier to wnle 
the upright than the eloping hand. 

.fudging by the results, great imjtrovement has been made in the methods of teaching arithmetic. The 
branches of this subject to which special attention is needed, and always will be needed, are tablts and mental 
operations. The former is often uit-rely rote work, and, in the latter, greater speed in working out little or easy 
problems in the work prescribed for cauli class Is desirable. There is little that has not been repealed over and 
over again to remark in reference lo the teoehiug of object lessons, geography, grammar, and history. 
Apparently little or no preparation is made beforehand for giving lessons in those subjects, and without such 
preparation there must be a want of freshness in the lessons, and of heart and vigour in the giving of them. 
InorenHed interest might be infused into the lessons in geogriiphy by the adoption of Professor Meiklej^hu's com- 
parative method of teaching it. If nothing else were gained by the adoption of this method there would be unity 
and cohesion in the pupils' knowledge of the subject, as far as it went, instead of its being, as it largely is at 
present, a mass of names without connection or correlation. Analysis and parsing evidently absorb lime that ought 
to be given to syntax aud composition, neither of which, except in a few schools, has reached a satiafaclory 
standard. The singular inability to intelligently apply tlie rales of syntax, even when the parsing and analysis are 
welldone, would seem to indicate a want of just appreciation of the relative importance of these branches. Derivation 
properly taught, espeuially in the higherclasses, might bemadeoneof themost interesting of the branches of instruc- 
tion taught in our schools. There is, however, little to be said in favour of it, taught as it lias been taught in many of 
UuT schools of this district during the past yi-ar. Instead of its being utilised to show how words have been 
built up from simple elements, it has been regarded simply as iireUxcs, affixes, and roots, and not uiifrcquently 
roots without either. Suggestions in reference to tlie proper teacniog of it were freely given during visits to the 
schools, which it is hoped will secure for it more intelligent treatment Drill is, on llio whole, better dune than 
formerly, but the small amount of perceptible improvement made is by no means an equivalent offset for the time 
lost by those teachers who have oucasionHlly to close their schools to attend the drills, &c., of (he Teachers' 
Volunteer Corps. 
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**Th§ Edumtion AH Amendm$nt Act of \H97 ,*' w\i\i new Begalstiom, came into force at the close of 
the midwinter ?a(SAtion. Hj tlm new fiegnlations, in »chooU aboTo the eighth claas, Euclid and algebra were added 
t*» the ('ourne of Initruetion of the Nixth and fifth clamoi, and to tbe former class the critical study of the 
language and «ubjeet mutter of a •witahlt» portion of an English classic. Provision is also made for the better 
fnftchlng of hlsUirv. Osrdlrier's " Outlined of Knglisli History" being the text book, and for a graduated course in 
any one of eertafn N))coitled sciences. iJoforo, however, the scliools in this district were supplied with the 
neressarv t^xt hooks tho ymw was tot) far ndvanoed to render examination in the new subjects desirable— too little 
ground Imlng covered. Opinions expressed by teachers were generally favourable to the changes made, and 
undoubtedly they will give nn increased interest end xoit to the studies of the two higher classes, as well as 
iimvide them with helt^^r menus of education. The greatest difficulty in the working of the new Hegulations will 
be eneountered in schools of the seventh class. A teacher workmg single-handed cannot undertake the new 
work, and tu some schools of this class there is only one teacher. While it is desirable that the studies of the 
olflrr children should be ext4«nded, it is equally desirable that the younger children should not be neglected, 
whiuh it is to be feared would be the case if the new Regulations are mode to apply to all schools of the seventh 
elttss. The schools ns a whole would benefit by substituting "seventh" for •* eighth" in Regulation 112— new 
Hegulations. 

The best work was done in the following State schools, taken in alphabetical order :—Allora. Drayton. Emu 
Vale» IMttsworth. Spring Creek, iSouthbrook. Stanthorpe, Wallangarra, Warwick West (boys), Warwick West 

! girls atui infants), nud Woodview ; and in Provisional schools taken in the same order — Accommodation Creek, 
^rigalow Oully, KIbow Vnlley, Afountside. Mungindi. Nobby, Pilton. Pine Creek, Strathane, and Yandilla. The 
iehooU euuuterated above by no means, however, exhaust the list of those in which really good work was done, 
and the fut\mt of all is more or less hopeful. 

I have, &c., 

R. NEWCOMBE ROSS. 

District Inspector. 
Th* tender Seer^tary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 
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REPORT OF MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR KENNEDY. 

Brisbane, February, 1809. 

Sir, — I have th^ honour to submit the following General Report on the schools of the West Moreton 
district for the year 1898. 

DISTRICT. 

The limits of the district were the same as in the preceding: year, except that the school at Newtown. 
Ipswich, which had been for some time removed from my list, was replaced on it. 

The total number of schools in operation was 9f>, viz., 51 State, 30 Provisional, and 3 Denominational. 

No new schools were added during the year, but by the close of it new Provisional schools were ready for 
opening nt Obum Obum anl Roekmount. The establishment of a Provisional school at Whitestone was also 
authorised, but an application for the establishment of a State school at Teviotvillc railway station was refused, a 
Provisional school, however, being subsequently granted. At Forest Hill and Brassall, Stat^ schools are about 
to supersede the existing Provisional schools ; and at Ropely, Mount Whitstone, Prenzlau, and Milford. the 
attendance is ample to warrant a similar chanore. The Provisional school at Teriot was removed to another 
position more convenient than the former one for the bulk of the pupils. The erection of a new Central school 
for boys, Ipswich, has been approved of, but further action has been olocked, it is to bo hoped only temporarily, 
by the difficulty of procuring a suitable site. 

All the schools in my charge were inspected, and the usual reports forwarded. Five candidates for 
employment as Provisional school teachers were examined at different times during the year. The inquiries lield 
numbered 10, the majority of them relating to matters in connection with the eslablisument of new schools, but 
two being necessitated by friction between a head teacher and his assistants. Drafting teachers' examination 
papers, supervising the annual general examination in Ipswich, reading and valuing the examinees' answers, and 
assisting in the Education Office, occupied altogether 25 days. My total leave of absence came to 26 days, half of 
this being on account of illness. 

MATERIAL ORGANIZATION. 

State Schools. — The buildings at Burnsideand Crow's Nest have been enlarged, and in other respects also 
greatly improved. Ipswich West (boys) school is still very much overcrowded, and consequently work is carried 
on under extremely unfavourable conditions ; I learn with regret that in the matter of collecting local subscriptions 
towards the cost of enlarging this school very slow progress continues to be made. An even more pronounced 
case of insuflicient accommodation is presented by the Ipswich Central (boys) school, where the attendance has 
nearly trebled during the past year. At Ipswich North (boys), on the contrary, the buildings could comfortably 
accommodate a great many more children than those now attending. 

Except as above mentioned, the accommodation afforded by the State schools of the district is adequate to 
the requirements ; such necessary improvemeots as repainting and the like are carried out with reasonable liberality 
and promptitude ; and the material condition of the buildings is on the whole quite satisfactory. 

Provisional Schools. — These are for the most part creditable specimens of their class. The least 
satisfactory [buildings are at Clarendon, Mount Berryman, and Mount Whitestone ; while at Ravensboume 
and Flagstone Creek the absence of painting and fencing tells greatly against the appearance of those schools. At 
Summerhill a very desirable change for the better has been secured, the buildings having been painted, new 
furniture provided, and the grounds fenced ; a serious defect of long standing at Monkey Waterholes — the lack of 
ceiling or lining to the iron roof — has been remedied ; the buildings at Helidon Scrub have been pauited ; at 
Mooransr a teacher's residence has been added ; the grounds at Teviot have been fenced; while at Perseverance 
Creek the buildings were just about to be painted, and at Charlwood the grounds fenced, when these schools 
were last visited. 

Among the Provisional schools, those at Brassall, Prenzlau, and Mount Sylvia were found to be particularly 
overcrowded at the time of inspection, and in the case of the lastnamed the evil was seriously aggravated by the 
fact of the roof— an iron one — being neither lined nor ceiled. 

Grounds. — The improvement of the grounds has gone on fairly satisfactorily, considering the unfavourable 
weather conditions prevailing during much of the year. Nearly all the schools mentioned in my last Report as 
deservmg of credit for what had been done in this direction are still entitled to praise, among them the little Provisional 
school at Mount Sylvia holding a prominent place ; and special reference is aue to the .«ichool at Plainland, where the 
tasteful and skilful planning out by the teacher, combined with the hearty co-operation of pupils and parents, has 
produced most admirable results. At Blantyre the grounds have been enlarged by an additional acre, and a play- 
shed built ; and a fine playshed has been creeled at Peak Mountain also. 

Tkachers' Residences. — Those at Boonah, Gatton, Helidon, and Burnside need to be enlarged, and, except 
at the lastnamed, steps have been taken to secure the necessary additions. At Teviotville a side veranda has 
been added. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 

Staffs. — The number of teachers employed in the ol* State schools at the time when they were inspected 
was 131; the averige number of pupils to each, based (m the daily attendance during the preceding month, being 
331, as against 337 in 18!>7. Of the 51 headteachers, 24 were in Class II.. 27 in Class III., and 3 were 
unclassified, these being in charge of " reduced " State schools. The 77 subordinate members ot the staffs 
included 7 male and 31 female assistants, all in Class III., and 20 male and 19 female pupil-teachers. 

The 39 Provisional schools gave, employment to 23 male and 18 female teachers, the average number of 
pupils to each, based on the daily attendance during the month preceding inspection, being 231, as against 237 in 
1897. At Forest Hill, Milford, Mount Sylvia. Prenzlau, and Monkey Waterholes the number of pupils per 
teacher closely approached or exceeded 40, while at Brassall and Ropely the attendance was of such a size as to 
necessitate the employment of two teachers in each. It seems an anomaly in terms that schools like those mentioned 
should be stvled Provisional, while others far smaller—c.^. Postman's Ridge, with an average daily attendarice of 
only 13*7 — should rank among JState schools. 

Following on the inspection made during the year under review, it was found necessar}' in the case of 
7 State and G Provisional schools »o draw the teacher's attention by special memo, to certain serious defects in 
proficiency or discipline ; but in the remaining schools, amounting to 8(> per cent, of the whole, the work done and 
general management ranged from fairly satisfactor}' to highly creditable ; and with the energy, industry, and 
ability of the teachers of this district, as a body, I have every reason to be satisfied. Even in those schools where 
incapacity on the part of the teacher was more or less evident, it rarely seemed that there had been any lack of 
willing effort. 

I note with pleasure that 1 Provisional school teachers of the district succeeded in passing the examination 
for Class III. in i)ecember last. It is not satisfactory, however, to find so many assistant teachers in State 
schools seemingly contented with having attained Class III. rank, and making no attempt to rise further. 
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their teacher that it was their ttirn for the lesson that evening. However, judging by the helpless and mechanical 
wav many pupil- teachers handled their test lesson, even when ample time was allowed for preparation, or the lesson 
had been one recently given in the ordinary school course, it isessentially necessary, in my opinion, that those head 
teachers who are busily employed at class teaching during the day should adopt some plan or other to assist and 
improve their pupil-teachers in teaching and class management, wnich are the most important of their duties. Out 
of 27 State schools in this district, where young teachers are employed, criticism lessons are regularly given in 10 
only, and are given occasionally in 4 others. 

The position of Provisional school teacher has been eagerly sought for in this district durins: the past year, 
no less than 19 candidates, 5 males and 14 females, having presented themselves to me for the usual examination 
in the more useful branches of instruction. I believe that the majority of these have received appointments. 
One or two others were also appointed on the strength of their Sydney junior or Sydney senior pass. The position 
has apparently its attractions, notwithstanding the frequent complaints of low salary, isolation. &c. 

For the quarter preceding inspection, the enrolment in State schools was 6,425, and 3,681 pupils, or 56*5 
per cent of the enrolment, attended four-fifths of their time. In Provisional schools, 1,613 pupils were enrolled, 
and 750, or 46*5 per cent, of the enrolment, were regular in their attendance. The number of totally neglected 
children, judging by head-teachers' returns, is very small, being only 118 for the whole district. The returns 
given by the country teachers may be considered approximately correct. Barolin. near Bundaberg. returned 14, 
which is 6 more than the total given by the 5 State schools in Bundaberg; and Torbanlea, near Maryborough, 
returned 18, which is greater by 2 than the total given by the 8 Maryborough State schools. The parents in 
Barolin and Torbanlea are not more careless regarding the education of their children than are the parents else- 
where ; nor are the head-teachers there less zealous or anxious than other teachers. The fa«t is that the teachers 
in Miryboroui;h and Bundaberg have no means of ascertaining the number of neglected children, and they simply 
return the very few that thev are acquainted with. Many boys may be noticed in both towns idling aimlessly 
about, who >hould be at school, and who will continue to so idle about until the compulsory clauses of the 
Itdocation Act are enforced. The quality of the attendance was 70 per cent., or over, in the following schools: — 
Maryborough West. 843 ; Aldershot, 81*3 ; Maryborough Central (boys), 78*4 ; Tinana, 712 ; and Mount IVrrv, 70. 

Of 7,910 pupils enrolled at inspection, 792, or 10 per cent., were in the sixth and fifth classes ; 2,622, or 
33*1 per cent., were in the fourth and third classes; and 4,496, or 56*8 per cent., were in the second and first 
classes. The percentage in the fifth and sixth classes is slightly higher, and that in the second and first classes is 
slightly lower than for schools generally in the previous .>ear. One-third of the Provisional school teachers in 
this district were last year struggling with six or seven drafts. Four or ^re drafts can scarcely be avoided, but 
no school with one teacher should have more. Schedule VI. was never intended for this class of schools, except as 
explanatory in some directions of Schedule V. It is only suitable for those schools where there are sufficient 
teachers for minute classification. Even sixth and seventh class schools have little need for more than one draft 
in the second and higher classes, except in arithmetic. In the fourth class, for example, there is no need for one 
draft to be learning the geography of Asia, and another that of America; nor of one learning the accidence of 
the pronoun, and another that of the adjective; nor of two drafts reading from different parts of the reading 
book. If 2 or 3 teachers can be aflbrded for the fourth class, then by all means let there be two or three drafts in 
it; but if one teacher onl}' can bo afforded, then there should be only one draft. To have more is a great waste of 
teaching power, and a great waste of time. Head-teachers of small schools should study the best interests of 
their school as a whole, and not that of individual drafts, or pupils, and they can best do this by keeping down 
the number of drafts as low as possible. 

Punctuality was reported as excellent in 32 schools ; very good in 12; good in 16 ; very fair in 4 ; fair in 
8 ; and moderate and below in 10. 

Discipline was satisfactory, or very satisfactory, in all but one or two schools. In Provisional schools it 
was chiefly of a mild type, but was generally effective. Class changes and marchings were mostly creditable, and 
where accompanied by singing were as near perfection as possible. The schoolrooms and grounds were, with 
scarcely an exception, in a clean and orderly condition ; and few teachers needed their attention drawn to 
disorderly t ables, presses, or lavatories. 

The number of pupils reported to have lefl school between inspections was 2,533, and 3,153 were admitted 
or re-admitted. The gain in numbers was therefore about 620. During the same period 12,362 promotions were 
made, of which 3,218 were from class to class, and the rest from one draft to another of the same class. Considering 
the had weather »t the bejjinning of the year, and more than the average amount of sickness through the year 
(in this district mea«les and scarlotina), the number of promotions made was creditable. It gives on the average 
about To ])romutious per child ])er year. General progress was reported as very good in 40 schools ; good in 30 ; 
and as very fair in most of the remainder. It was unsatisfactory in few. 

Of the 7,910 pupils enrolled at inspection, 6,241, or 78"i» per cent., were examined, which is about 7 per 
cent, above the normal average attendance. Children in country places, wanted at home perhaps for the day, 
.soon learn that the inspector is about, and get permission to attend the examination. Tliis accounts for the 
slightly higher numbers present at inspection than ordinarily; and, as many of them are unavoidably late, it also 
accounts for the fact that the number of late pupils at inspection is higher than usual. 

The average percentage of all results reached 706 in State schools and 63*1 in Provisional schools. The 
following schools reached 75 per ceni. or over :— Maryborough Albert, 78 ; Mount Perry, 77'8; Tinana, 77*6 ; 
Brookleigh, 77;6 ; Calliope, 76 4; Bundaberg North, 763; Childers, 753; Howard, 752; Isis South, 75*2; 
Maryborough Central (infants), 75 ; and Mungore Creek, 75. Ten State schools and six Provisional schools reached 
70 percent, in all classes, a highlv creditable result. They were Bundaberg ^'orth, Childers, Howard, Kolan 
South. Maryborough Albert, Maryborough Central (infants), MountPerry,Tiaro, Tinana, and Urangan Slate schools; 
and Biggenclon, Dalysford, Isis South, Mungore Creek, Brookleigh, and Kalbar Provisional. Exceptionally high 
I- lass marks were also obtained in several schools. 

Rea^itiff is, on the whole, satisfactory, but recitation is not so good, being often monotonous and 
expressionless. Schedule VI. states that suitable pieces of poetry are required in the first class. The majority of 
Provisional school teachers, to save the trouble of searching for these, teach such nonsense as " Fox. fox, fox, go 
into the box," and others equally unsuitable. Writing is generally good, but in the same school different stjles are 
noticed. This arises from children going about from .school to school. One school patronises ** V'ere Foster " ;• 
another, "Jackson"; a third, "Marcus Ward," &c. The results, therefore, are of a varied character. In some 
large schools it is not uncommon to find the several teachers in the infant's department setting copies on the 
blackboard, each different from the rest, and all at variance with the copybooks used in the second and higher 
classes. yir/^Awf^/r is well advanced in the three lowest classes, but falls away after the fourth class is reached. 
Mental arithmetic is more or less a failure in the higher classes, chiefly because of the mechanical way in which it 
is handled. Kuclid and Afgehra were introduced after most of the State schools in this district had been inspected. 
As other State schools were inspected shortly after their introduction, and as no second inspections took place, 
there were few opportunities of observing how these subjects were progressing. In the few schools inspected 
near the end of the year, it was found that a good beginning had been made. Object Lessons continue to be the 
worit taught and the most neglected subject in the Provisional schools. The causes of failure are : — Bad 
selectiou, no objects, positive dislike, little knowledge of the subject, and less preparation. One animal, wild or 
tame, the former generally, or one object, generally an unfamiliar one to the pupils, as a rule occupies a month, 
and still the results are very poor. The desired ends are lost sight of or are not known, and it may be well to 



EEPOK.T OF MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR HSRBAP. 

Maryborough, February, 1899. 

. —I have the honour lo submit to joa my General Beport tor the year 1898, 
The Wide Bay and Burnett district was allotted to me last year. The schools in operation in it at tb« 
beginniog of the year were 38 Stnti- sohoola. 52 Provisional schools, and 3 £oman Catholic schools. The 
Profisional school al Iain North was superacded by a State school during the year, and 9 new Provisional schools 
came into operation. At the end of the year, therefore, there wore 39 State achoola, (50 Provisional schools, and 
three Roman Catholic scKools in this district The new Proviaioaal schools ar;— Aramara and Thiaooniba, ou 
the Gayndab railway ; Brooyar and Mount View, near Eilkivan; Oundiah, on the Gynipie rulnay ; Mingo 
Crosaing. near Mount Perry ; Rod Bank Gully, near Gin Gin i Dunmora Central, near Maryborough ; and the 
Isis Central Mill. Of theso, Gnudiat and Mingo Crossing only were inspected ; the others came into operation 
during the latter part of the year. The inspection of the Bundubcrg Komau Catholic school was pushed into the 
last school week, when sickness prercnted me from undertaking it. One State school (Calliope) and two 
Provisional scliooU (Kaglao and Mount Larcombe) in the Central district were inspected by roe. The total 
number of schools inspected once wa« therefore 97. There was no time for second inspections. In addition to 
the lime taken up in drafting eiamination papers for, and raluing the written work ol' pupil leaohcrs and others, 
about six weeks were occupied as follows: — Inquiries into charges against toachera; inquiries regarding applications 
for new Prorisional schools; inspecting proposed school sites; inspecting new Provisional school buildings on 
completion ; preparing papers for, and examining the written work of III applicants for employment as Proviiiional 
lohool teachers : examining schools outside my district ; and reporting on these matters. 

The numl>er of small schools is increasing pretty rapidly in tins district, which is a sure sign of progress. 
Several PrDvisiouaJ schools had at inspection an average atlendanceof over 30 pupils. These were — Cordalba, 88; 
Watiiwa,U6; Horton, 17 ; Biggenden, 44; Paradise, il; Cuinonju, SSj Bucca Crossing, 33; Isis South, 33; Sandhills, 
32 1 Gundiah, 32 ; Curra. 304 ; and Mimgore Creek, 30'4. Steps have been taken (or providing State schools at 
Cordalba and Horlon, where they are badlv wanted. The attendance at Watawa is uncertain, but it will probably 
fall. It has been falling away at Biggeniien and at Paradise during the past few years, and it is only a question 
of time when it will have fallen within Provisional school limits at both places, Hegarding the other schools 
mentioned I do not anticipate much change either way. 

On the whole there is sufQcient accommodation for the pupils attending the schools in this district. It has been 
improved at l^olau South, Torbanlea, and Watawa. It was insu^cient at the Albert School, Maryborough, Mary- 
borough West, Cordalba, Horton, and itilkivan. The school buildings are with few exceptions in very good 
condition. General improvements have taken place at two or three schools, and several buildings have been 
painted. The buildings at Eidsvold, Howard, Kalkie. and Kilkivan need painting. The water supply 
was limited at talkie and Maryborough East, and several Provisional schools have also a limited 
supply or none. The Provisional schoolrooms in this district are mostly of a suitable kind and size. 
The worst is at Byroestown. but this will probably bo remedied during the year : and the best is 
at Degilbo, where a generous committee look well art«r the comfort of their children and toaclier. 
A residence is provided £r all the male head teachers of State schools in this district, and generally a small 
cottage is provided tor the few married Provisional school teachers. The former are in most cases enclosed, and 
hore and there a nice garden was noticed. Most State !;chools are provided with a shelter shed, but this is lelt 
i[K>utleB« sometimes, and water channels are formed. The shed is a very oonveuient place for a tank, and the cost 
would not bo greater in the end than the continual cost of filling up tlie channels ; much trouble, some annoyance, 
and here and there a nuisance, would be avoided. The school grounds are generally carefully looked after, and at 
the Maryborough schools are in fine condition. At Bundaberg, on the other hand. Arbor Day proceedings hare 
been more or le.is a failure. Some of tho country State schools and a lew Provisional schools possess trees which 
will be useful in time. For interesting and useful collections of objects, attractive pictures, useful illustrations, 
and neat appearance gciieriilly, the Maryborough Albert School excels alt others in this district. By observation 
alone, the pupils attending this school can pick np much useful iuforniation. Several other schools have pictures 
and illustratiODR, and a few have a small case of minerals, but tho practice is not general. The eye is a more 
useful gateway to knowledge than the ear; what passes through the former is mostly remembered, and what 
passes through the latter ia often forgotten, yec many teachers depend almost entirely on the ears of their pupils 
Bveu when giving lu^soua, object lessons particularly, where objeuts or illustrations, or both, are of the utmost 

The number of teachers employed in the State schools mspected was 145, and in tlu Provisional schools, gS. 
They were classified as follows :— 
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The average attendance fur the month preceding inspection was 1,1 
Profiaionol schools. Each of the 115 State school teachers therefore was ii 
31'3 pupils, and each of the 55 Provisionnl school teachers of 215 pupils. 

The chief drawback to ihe reduced school stafi', compared with what it wa«u few years ago, in that bead 
teachers now tind it necessary to bavu at least one class under their direct charge, and cannot find time 
to properly train their pupil -teachers in teaching and class management as formerly. I pointed out in my last 
Keport how tho evil may be lessened to some extent, and it may be well to repent,what I tnen stated : — " Where 
head teachers are engaged in class teaching most of the day, and have little spare time to devote to supervision, 
criticism lessons afrer school hours are a necessity. There need be no hardship indicted. The pupils 
willingly stay a few minutes, and consider that thoy have the best ol tho bargain when freed from home 
tasks that evening." This wni n plan that I myself fol'lowed, and I do not remember that mist-akes were ever 
made regarding the sequence of the classes detained for the lesson. The pupils were ever ready to remind me or 
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REPORT OF MR DISTRICT INSPECTOR CANNY. 

Eockhampton, February, 1899. 

Sib, — I be^ to submit my Keport of the schools in tlio Central District for 1898. 

At the begioning of the year I was allotted the Central district, extending from Kockhampton westward to 
Arrilalab, and from St Lawrence southward to Avondale, within a few miles of Bundaberj?. There were W 
schools in operation, of which 75 were inspected by me, 3 by Mr. Harrop, and 3 by Mr. G-ripp. An attaekcf 
illness extending over eight weeks prevented me from overtaking the whole of the work, so that 12 schools Wfw 
not visited. The total number of pupils examined, including those in Koman Catholic schoolB, was 6,154. 

MATEllIAL CONDITIONS. 

The chief matter for consideration under the heading is the crying necessity for a new buildini^ for th 
Girls' Central School at Rockharaption. Here the buildings are not only old, dilapidated, and inconTenienU hi 
for other reasons tliey are positively uulit for school use. In my Annual Eeport for 1892 I called attention tolb 
unsatisfactory state of these buildings, and the necessity for a new school. That no action of any tsngiUt 
character has since been taken shows criminal apathy on the part of the parents and shameful neglect on the jart 
of the committee. A few months ago the late committee were spurred to a temporary fit of activily, 
which died out after a short effort. Before that time the exertions of the committee were dewM 
to personal interviews with Ministers with the futile object of asking that Government should build the seM 
witnout local contributions. The conmiittee were at length made to feel that the law had to be adhered to, isi 
that their request could not be granted. A new committee has recently been appointed, and it is hoped thsttfe 
members will realise the necessity for urgent and resolute action towards raising the required funds. Themtnt 
condition of the buildings involves a cruel injustice to the teachers and pupils of the Kockhampton CentnlGiih' 
School. During the year substantial additions were made to the schools at Emerald, Longreachy and Alleorton. 
At Mount Morgan a new girls' and infants' school has been erected — a splendid structure — affording aecommodstks 
ior over 600 pupils. Some necessary repairs to the Mount Morgan Boys' School and resiaenoe are nadff 
consideration. The school at Clermont is greatly overcrowded. Here the committee are taking some step 
towards the erection of a boys' school. I liouestly confess that I sec no necessity for a separate sehool a 
Clermont, and that all requirements could be met by suitable additions to the present building. The at te n dsiw 
is as yet not too large for a mixed school. There is money enough on hand for extensions and improTemoiti to 
the present building, and the question arises whether in the meantime it is right to hamper teachers and to tnjiR 
children's health for the doubtful prospect of raising sufficient funds for a new boys' school. The teadisf'i 
residence at Clermont is quite inadequate for the wants of his family. I think tliat the committee's attnlki 
should be immediately directed to this matter. New Provisional schools were opened at Trjphinia, Wailsm^ 
Marblestone, and Parson's Point. The finest Arbor Day results were found at Barcaldine and North Hoekhamptoi 
boys' schools. The teacher at North Bockhampton is deserving of high praise for his care of the groondi aii 
his taste in the matter of gardening. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. J 

Attendance. — The total number enrolled in tl>e schools examined during the year was 8,523, while tin 1 
attendance for the month preceding inspection was 6,289, giving an average in the quantity of the attendance dm 
73*6 per cent. But regarding the more important item of the quality of the attendance, that is of those pnF^fl 
who attend four days out of five and over, the percentage falls to 45*4 per cent. I regret to have to report that in 
this matter of attendance the Rockhampton City schools hold an unenviable position. Th3 quabty of tkl 
attendance in the Rockhampton schools falls even below the above small average, being only 39 per cent, of tk ■ 
enrolment. Causes have been set down by teachers for this low state of the attendance, such as floods, inflaenxs, ta I 
These, no doubt, are serious factors, yet when one is made aware that there are large numbers of children of sdMNi I 
age playing about the streets during school hours, there is reason to fear that another cause exists — namely, tfcit i 
not sufBcient care is taken by teachers to inquire after absentees. I take it that in the absence of any system of 
compulsory attendance that one of the chiet duties of the teachers is to inquire strictly into cases of absentedflk 
Irregularity of attendance at school is a fruitful source of crime, and I regret to think that no provision is mail 
by the State to secure compulsory attendance, especially in the large towns. Referring again to ]EU>ckhamplos« 
I have to report that the Crescent Lagoon school stands high amongst the schools of the district, showingtke 
splendid average of 86*5 per cent, in the quality of the attendance. Amongst tlie country schools GracteasR 
secures 88 per cent, and Bogantungan and Jericho each 68 per cent, in quality of attendance. 

Staff. — Speaking generally, I have to report that the schools in this district are fully and effeetiTilr 
staffed. Very many of the teachers in State schools have passed the examinations for the standard of Seem 
Class. Yet even among these one would wish to see a larger number cultivating love of study for its own sake. Ii 
Rockhampton the Teachers' Association is helping towards this end by means of interesting papers on scieneeni 
literature given by competent men. I think that the association would greatly extend its usefulness if ill 
members would meet more frequently for the discussion of educational topics, such as those treated of in Hoxkj'i 
Science and Education, Herbert Spencer's Treatise on Education, or Dr. Quick's Educational Reformers. Ifif 
me that there is a widespread feeling in the profession that little is to be gained by the study of educational woffti 
Some teachers even affect a contempt for such studies, but it is the contempt of ignorance. If the scienee^ 
teaching be a progressive one it is surely well to read opinions on the subject from the leaders of thought in ll 
educational world. I am convinced that the absence of such study materially accounts for the dull mechaairi 
work so often met with in schools. I know that many of our pupil-teachers suffer from narrowness of cnltnrek 
their instructors. The awkward manner, the weak methods, the pointless style of questioning, the poor chaneit^ 
of the answering in examination papers, are as a rule indications of want of culture in those responsible for thtf 
training. When one reads in pupil-teachers' home-books such exercises as "Work through exercise-** 
Longmans' Arithmetic." ** Analyse so many (generally too many) lines in 5th Book, page — ," " Grive a list of tfc> 
capes of Europe," ** Write an object lesson on coal," there are little grounds for believing that much can flt. 3 
interest is taken in the pupil-teachers' tuition. A very few selected sums from Longmans or other arithmetic wit ^ 
some indirect questions on the principles involved, the analysis of one complex sentence of average length ol 
difficulty, the syntactical connection or the etymological structure of two or three words in a sentence, an oiifBit 
lesson on coal, or other substance, with the chief heads set forth by the master as well as some few speeial potsiidt^ .' 
interest marked for the student's attention would, I think, be more effective, and would be easier on the frnpiMsdhom^ 
than the above slipshod form of questioning. I have always advised that in the home exeroisas of pa|di 
pupil-teachers the questions should be set forth in lull. In the way I describe this need not 
and it would be a cout cnient guide to an inspector in judging of the sense and intelli|j|eiioe 
questions are set. I have again to complain of the lengthy character of the exercises giTV" 
The life of the pupil-teacher during the period of training is at best an arduous erne, th*** 
the labour ? Teachers explain that they nave to work their pupil-teachers at hiph o* 
the work prescribed by the Regulations. With students of average intelligep^' 
no duUara should be recommended. Thero is reason to fear th«t hacob t 




to ontahine ona'a neighbours is the moring cause. The G-ener&l Inspector has in Lie reports often denonneed this 
OTer-taiine system, which I feci certain cannot be otherwise than injurious to body and mind. The boys' school 
at Mount Morgan holds a foremost place for the trnioiiig and instruction of pupil- teachers. This is eapeciallj 
seen in the work of the female pupil-teachors recently trained by the Mount Morgan master. Next in order 'of 
merit come the Eockhampton Central Boys' Sebool, the North Eockhampton Boys' School, and the AlleoHtown 
School. Other schools fail away from these in degree from fair Iraining lo practically no training at all. 

On the relations existing between the inspector and the teacher. I may be allowed to make some brief 
comment. At the outset I may say that in the dilferent districts with which I have been connected I hare always 
found the leat^hers as a body pleasnut to deal witb, fair to reason with, and sensible to appreciate the faults as well 
as the merits of their work. Under our Department the inspector is bound by laws equally with the teacher. 
Every member ol' the inspecting staff has been a teacher himself, and has had experience of the responsibilities 
and Jifiiculties attendant on the teachers' work. In visiting scliools his duty impls him to no other um than to 
he fair alike to the children, to the teacher, and to the Department. That the inspectors were ever true to those 
aims was my own experience during the twenty yesrs I was engaged in the work of school teaching. Enough if 
I soy that in all cases the inspector aims at being the friend of the teacher, and lie only regrets if in certain rare 
iostanceH his duty forbids him to be so. I should here like to quote an account of the visit of a German Inspector 
to a school in hia district. The account is taken from ifooper'.« " School and Home Life," page 162, and furnishes 
the very ideal of the relations that should exist between teacher and inspector. Hero is the inspector's account : — 
" He accompanied me in my walk to the next village, and on tlie way I asked him about the last inspection. 
■This is my first inspection,' he said. 'Since I have been in the village no inspector has ever been near 
the place.' ' Well,' I replied, 'you do not suffer from the want of one, for you have the beat of inspectors 
always with you — your own high sense of what is right. Love of his calling and the habit of conscientious 
performance of duty make a man independent of inspectors," "True,' returned he, ' but yet it is no had thing to 
work under the eye of some externiil authority, to feel that someone sympathises with us in our labours, to bear 
a word of recognition of our pains, and to give hints for future progress. Yonr visit to-day lias been a help to 
me in my labours, and has cheered me forward in my tlinnkless task. It is as if I had opened a new section of 
my life's profession and calling.' Much moved, I said that nhen toacliers arc devoted lo their work I don't 
come as a judge, but as a sliarer iu their labour and happiness. Nothing depresses the spirit so low as 
depreciation." The conversation is continued at greater length in the book I Lave named, but I have quoted 
sumcieot for my purpose. To some ii may appear that there is an undue shore of sentiment in the extract. 
But, on the other hand, it will be u sad day for the service if sentiment be rated entirely at a discount. I am 
optimistic enough to tliink that all over this colony the relations between inspectors and tt'achers in many instances 
approach nearly to the above ideal. 

Inbthuction. — In most of the schools visited along the Central Bailway and its vicinity there was noticed an 
absence of life and spirit in the answering. I think the fault arises from the fact that there had been too little 
oral teaching and loo much of what is culled slate practice, whieli often degenerates into mere hstlessness. I 
would here impress upon teachers the necessity lor much vivid oral teaching. Owing to the want of such teaching 
in some schools it was extremely difficult to find out that the pupils were not totally ignorant of the lessons taught 
True, there are many fine teit-books by means of which children may acquire knowledge, hut it is certain that no 
text-book can supply the living force embodied in the teacher. It Is sad to think in the case of some toocberi this 
force has died out if it ever existed. Of the subject of reading I have written so often and so fully that further 
remarks mi^ht be regarded as more surplusage. In most of the schools visited the reading was fairly correct and 
fluent, but lu points of cipression and leeling Ihe results are still mostly Kt low-water mark. The best results in 
reading in the upper classes were found at Rockhampton Central (boys). Mount Morgan (boys), fiockhampton 
Central (eirlsj, Port Curtis rood. Mount Morgan Central (girls and mfants), Jericho, ieppoou, and the Pro- 
visional schools at Gindie, Cania, Duariiiga, and Calliope River. It is but fair lo pointout that the qunlity of the 
reading in these four Provisional schools was equal to anything I had hitherto heard even in some of the best State 
schools. Slate arithmetic gave generally unsatisfaclory results, the marks in the higher work seldom 
reaching above 40 per cent. The pupds had been (rained to work too much in one groove. The 
Regulations say that the work for the upper classes is covered by Longmans' arithmetic. But this does not 
mean that only the examples in Longmans will suffice. Certainly the rules have to be adhered to, but it should 
not be understood that the teacher is lo confine himself wholly to the few sums in Longmuns, It so, the subject of 
arithmetic would lose half its aims as an educative agent. The best all round work in arithmetic was found in the 
schools at Stanwell. Emu Park, Mount Morgan (boys), Rockhampton Central (boys). Crescent Lagoon, Ciermont, 
Barcaldine, and iu the Provisional schools at Capella, Duaringa, Bondoola, and Upper Ulam. 

There are one or two of the less important subjects calling for remark, and amongst those is history. 
There is room for improvement in the teaching of history in most schools. I eannot say that taught as it is in 
some schools the subject fulfils its aim either iu point of interest or instruetion. Nor is this strange when one 
reads through the teachers' papers in history which may be taken as a fair barometer of the presence or absence 
of culture in those who have to 1ifm:\i the history classes. Taking the aspirants for the standard of the second 
class only four out of twenty-live examinees showed that iu connection with Question 2 they !iad ever read 
Macaulay's Essay on Warren Hastings, while regarding the origin of the Briiish Cnhmet not one correct answer 
was given. On tbis point I would advise the examinees of last year to consult Macaulay's History, 
VoL II., pp. 451-1B4, where will be found not only a full account of the formation of the first 
Ministry, hut a!<o interesting character sketches of Lord Keeper Somers, of Montague, and of 
Wharton, the leaders of the famous Junto. This hint is also intended as a snide to future students 
who may be disposed to adhere too closely to the pages of Ross, and thus, while obtaining a pass, so 
narrow their views of tlie subject of history as to render them incopablo of giving a lesson with that depth 
and fulness of knowledge which renders the history lessons so attractive in some few of our best schools. I 
regret to have to report that the history papers for second class were the worst I had liitherto examined, and 
were relalirely much inferior lo the work shown iu the lower grades. The history lesson to be of adranlage to 
the pupil must be given by one who take* on interest in the subject, by one who has some acquaintance with our 
standard outhors rather than by one who is simply a mere task-hearer. As Gardner's History is now the text- 
book for the sixth class, I would suggest the desirableness of using the book in all classes where English history 
has to be taught. The style is simple, and the matter fairly interesting and well arranged. A few of the pupil- 
teacher candidates for fourth year showed their wisdom in studying Gardner's fine article on the Renaissance, 
and lience made their answers to Question 3 almost perfect. The best answering ot' the pupils in history waa 
found at Allenstown. Rockhamplon Central flioys). Emu Park. Barcaldine. Mount Morgan (boys). North 
Eockhampton (boys), and Rockhampton Central (girls). 

Considering the limited amount of work prescribed in grammar, one has ii right to exjwct bttltor work than 
is usually found in schools. Teachers are apt to lake too low a view of the requirements. The simple tests for 
parsing and analysis seen in the homo exercises demand little or no mental effort from the pupUa, and are, 
therefore, valueless from an educative point of view. In the matter of Analysis I would recommend teachers to 
keep to the two loeical divisions of a sentence— subject and predicate. The sub-divisions of the predicate into 
object and adverbial extension can be taught in due pourse if, indeed, it be necessary lo teach them at all. The 
beat work in parsing was found in the Provisional school at Capella. The other schools showing good work in 
this subject were — Springsure, Allenstown, Rockhampton Central (girls). North Rockliampton (boys), North 
£oekhampton (girls), and Mount Morgan (boys). 
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Concerning tho new subjects introduced to the higher classes in the course of the jear, only a few of tbe 
schools had made more than a beginniuij at the time of my visit. Yet even in such beginnings there wu 
apparent the difference between the mechanical and the intellectural teacher. In Geometry some teachers wm 
running ahead of the requirements forgetful that of all subjects Geometry requires that the foundations shall be 
woll and truly laid. Tha subject of Algebra gave better results in the schools tested. My quesiions in Algebra, 
during the half-year, were mostly confined to the use of signs, and in this work a good number of scboola 
obtained over 60 per cent, of marks, while a few reached 80 per cent. The teaching of literature was len 
satisfactory. Many teachers complained that the text-books had not been supplied. It should not be 
difficult to procure a copy of Shakespeare^ from which a teacher could give very suitable preparatofv 
instruction on the play prescribed, without waiting for text-books. Some few teachers did this with very 
satisfactory results. Tlierc be teachers who '* can gather honey from a weed," while other see difficulty in findini; 
it in the full comb. The Merchant of Venice atfbrds a splendid field for intelligent treatment, and it is hoped that 
during the next year effort will bo put forth to render clear to tho minds of pupils the many beautiful ideas tod 
good moral principles involved in tno drama. Teachers complain with some show of reason that the schedule 
of attainments for sixth class is how much overweighted. It may therefore be worth while to consider whether it 
vould not bj wise to eliminate some of the less important subjects from the sixth class programme so that doe 
attention may be given to the subjects of mathematics, science, history, and literature. With such concessioc 
many teacheri in this district will be able to train pupils lor a good pass in the Sydney Junior Universi'} 
exnminatio-.s. This would be an improvement on the present scholarship system, which, under the growth of 
unhealthy rivalry, is becoming a positive evil in our schools. One is sometimes shocked to know that 
children aro kept at work over ten hours a day as a result of tho grammar-school scholarships competiticn. 
Now, what is the re>ult? Tlio finely- strung intelligent lad, for whom the scholarship is intended, may breakdown 
under the strain, while the phlegmatic boy of much meaner capacity will succeed. True educational development 
is entirely apart from such a system of ** cram." And how about the teacher H Is it reasonable to suppose that 
he does not weaken his energies for legitimate work if he has to devote some two hours extra per day to the 
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will have to give way. and as a means to that end I regard with much satisfaction the introduction into our code 
of the secondary subjects named above. 'J here is now reason to hope that ere long we shall see. under State 
control, the primary school, the high school, and the university — ''a consummation devoutly to be wished." Before 
concluding this paper it may be woll to inform you that the female teachers of Rockhampton are receivinf 
instruction in algebra and geometry at the local Technical College. I would like to see similar classes established 
at Mount Morgan and in the chief' Western centres. 

J. A. CANNY. 

District Inspector. 
The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 
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REPORT OF MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR GRIPP. 



Brisbane, February, 1899. 



Sir, — I have the honour to submit to you my General Eeport for the year 1898. 

DISTEICT. 

The district assigned to me for the year 1898 is termed the Kennedy Disfrict. It is bounded on the nortJi 
by the Northern Eailway from Townsville to Charters Towers, and extends south as far as the latitude of Cape 
Palmerston. 

Schools in Opsbition xnd School Cha.noes. — The total number of schools in operation during any 
part of tlie year was 73, of whicli 29 were State, 33 Provisional, 9 Koman Catholic, and 2 private schools. Three 
new State schools were opened, in each case su])er8eding a Provisional school, one at Sellheim, another at Brandon, 
and the tiiird at Ravenswood Junction. At Marian another State school to supersede a Provisional school was 
ready for opening after the Christmas holidays. Some steps have also been taken with the view of converting the 
Provisional school on the Lower Proserpine Kiver into a State school, ^few Provisional schools were opened at 
the Pumpino; Station, Charters Towers ; at Merinda (Bowen meat works) ; and another at !Nindaroo, near Mackay, 
Mas almost completed when I saw it near the end of the year. Inquiries were made at Preston and Mouut 
Marlow, both in the vicinity of the Lower Proserpine Sugar Mill, in reference to the establishment of Provisional 
schools ihore. At Eeid Eiver the building is old, and money has already been collected to erect another on a 
school reserve, the present site being private property. Owing to the death of iho teacher, the Mackay Boys' High 
school (private) was closed early in the year. 

ddiug 
work 
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ol I private) was closed early in the year. 

AvpoRTioNMENT ofTime. — Of I lie 274 official Working day s 152 were spent in inspecting and in holdii 
iries, 41 in reporting, 31 in travelling, 29i in the examination of teachers, 16^ in absence on leave, 3J at wo 



in the Education Oflice, and half a day was lost tlirough illness. 

Inspections. — With the exception of- the Provisional school at Eungella, the Roman Catholic school at 
Bowen, nnd the Charters Towers Collegiate school (private), all tlie schools in my district were inspected in detail, 
and one Provisional school, where tlie results of the inspection early in theyear were very unsatisfactory, was injected 
in detail a second time. The Eungella school I omitted in compliance with instructions ; the Bowen K'jman 




Lurmg tlio last scnool week ot theyear. in addition to tlie aoove mspections 
examined, by direction, the State schools at Muttaburra, Aramac, and Blackall, in the Central district. During the 
3^ days already referred to as spent in the ofiiee. 1 was occupied as a member of a special commission to deal with 
the allowance made to teachers for increased cost of living in tlie more remote parts of the colony. 

The number of children present during inspection was— in State schools, 7,643 ; in Provisional schools, 
743 ; and in Roman Catholic schools, 1,276 ; or a total of 9,562. 

The total time occupied in inspecting nnd reporting the 8 Roman Catholic schools visited was 24J days. 
No further reference will be made to these schools in this report. The statistics hereinafter given are exclusive 
also of the schools at Muttaburra, Aramac, and Blackall, which are not properly in my district. 

Inquiries. — The number of inquiries held during the year was 7. Of these three related to the applications 
for the establishment of Provisional schools, one was in connection with the change of site of an existing 
Provisional school and the erection of a new building, two dealt with complaints against teachers, and one was 
for the purpose of ascertaining what accommodation for married teachers existed at Provisional schools. 

MATERIAL ORGANIZATION. 

On the whole, the material condition of the schools in the Kennedy district is good. The greatest defect, 
and a most serious one it is, is the want of sufficient room in the principal schools of Charters Towers, and in those 
at Sellheim and at Eton. Thus the number of square feet of inside floor space per child, based on the average 
attendance during the month precedinec inspection, was at Richmond Hill 4, Queenton 5*1, Charters Towers (girls) 
5*8, Sellheim 6*4, Eton 67, Charters Towers (infants) 7*3, and Charters Towers (boys) 7*6. Such overcrowding 
should be remedied as soon as possible, for it not only interferes very materially with the comfortable and effective 
working of the schools, but may even aflect the health of the children and teachers. At Richmond Hill steps 
were being taken towards the end of the year to have another wing added to the building, but so far as I am 
aware nothing has been done in reference to the other schools just mentioned. 

The school grounds at Mackay North and Townsville North are overrun with weeds, which should be 
cleared off. Other improvements to grounds are needed at the Central schools in Charters Towers and Townsville, 
and at the Ross Island school. The grounds at Mundingbarra are very small, and no efforts should be spared to 
secure an additional piece of land. 

Though a daily bath is essential to health and comfort in the North, many teachers' residences are not 
provided witli a bathroom. This defect ought to be remedied in all oases. Another, and not very expensive, aid 
to the comfort of teachers and pupils is to place shades over all windows exposed to the sun, more especially on 
the western side of buildings. 

The total amount authorised by me to be expended on minor repairs and improTements during the year was 
£17. 

Most of the Provisional schools are in fair order. The erection of a new building at Reid River, already 
referred to, is very desirable, and at Macrossaii Bridge and Rochford new buildings will soon be required. The 
school at The Leap had been substantially fenced in and painted since the previous inspection. 

In tho Provisional schools at Habana, Merinda, Itochford, Proserpine Lower, and North Eton the attend- 
ance has exceeded the ordinary Provisional school maximum, and from the conditions of settlement in the i>lace8 
mentioned I think that those localities — Rochford, perhaps, excepted — could be depended on to maintain an 
attendance sufficient to warrant the establishment of State schools. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 

The number of teachers employed in the 29 State schools in my district was 165, classified as follows : — 



Sex. 


ClaM II. 

14 
5 


CiMt III. 




Pdpil Tkacukes. 
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Clasi III. 
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Class I. 
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42 
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1 
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1 
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4 
14 


70 
95 
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88 


4 


9 


12 


18 


16 


165 
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III llie 32 Phmskmal idiools inspected 11 males and 22 females were employed, none of w[ 
teaehers, tJioogk sone liad passed examinations which would hare entitled them to clsfsifiratin» kad ^^^ 
emplojed in State sehools, while others had passed the easier examination now prescribed for PrarisiflMl 
twidiers. There still, howerer, remain sereral who hare not giren anj written proof of their scholastie 
■ubIs. The onalifieatioBs of Pronsional school teachers as a whole are stesdilj rising, and further impst 
■My b e looked for as the result of the new regulation, which requirei the attendance of all candidaUa fortte 
poRtioB at a State school for a short period in order that they m%y learn sometbiog of school m ctl inds, aad 
to keep the records. 

The arersge number of pupils per teacher, based on the daily attendance during the inootli 
iaspeetaon, was :— In State schools 37*2, in Prorisional schools 21, and in all schools 34*5 ; the con 
nmbers for 1897 beine respeetirely 37*4, 227, and 31-4. Beyond the appointment of new besid tr a ^fri ^ 
Brandon, Sarenswood Junction, and Sellheim when the Prorisional schools at these places were sttperiede diy 
State schools, no change of head teacher was made in any State school in the district during the year. Incinteg 
the appointment of teachers at the beginning of the year, there were changes of teachers in the fallowing 
FminoBal schoob :— Chelona. Dow's Creek, firlmton (two), Habana, Kelsey Creek, Kirk Hirer. Mar 
Bridge, Kerinda, Nebo, Normanby Gold Field, North Eton, Pleystowe, Pumping Station, and Woodstock. 

GoTiwriawT. — In most schools the goremment is commendable — gentle but firm, and effectire in « 
food work. In not a few the manners of the children are all that could reasonably be expected, not only ia 
uhoc^ but also in the school grounds and in the streets, but in some, I am sorry to say, this pleasing and importaat 
ehameteristic of good discipline is not nearly as apparent as it should be. In this connection the "Good 
Manne rs " chart with which schools hare recently been furnished, if properly used, should prore of considerable 



CLaS8i7iCATlov. — As a rule little fault can be found with the classification of the popOs, fhongk 
peifection in this respect can nerer be attained so long as children differ in ability, the regmarity wiik 
which they attend, and the zeal with which they applf themselves to their wort Promotions are generally made 
at the ordinary half-yearly periods contemplated by the schedules. Except in the first class, it is rarely found tkat 
children are kept too long in any one class ; indeed, it is much more common to find children promoted before tivj 
are really fit, rather than unduly detained. The evil of having two many drafts in a school has not entir^y 
disappeared, but it is rarer than it was some years ago. 

The following table shows the number and percentage enrolled in each class at the time of inspection r^ 
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PEonciBHCT. — The arerage proficiency as shown by the results obtained at inspection was : — For all 
schoob, 57'1 per cent. ; for State schools alone 57'9 per cent; and for Prorisional schools alone, 56*3 per ctnt It 
will thus be seen that in this respect the Prorisional schools are not much behind the State schools, and that for 
the district, as a whole, the general proficiency approaches fair. 

The six State schools which obtained the highest average of marks were : — Totrnsrille Central (girb aad 
infanU), 68*3 ; Eton, 64*6; Bowen (girls and infants), 64*2; Ayr, 63-5; Townsville Central (boys), t>3'2; aad 
Townsrille West, 63'2. The fire highest Provisional schools were :— Proserpine Lower, 66*4; Habana, W-J; 
Warden Bend, 66*4 ; Merinda, 63*6 ; and Toonpan, 63*5. 

IvsTRiTCTiOH. — On Ist July, Euclid, algebra, science, and higher literature were added to the s^edals 
requirements of Classes V and VI. Considerable difficulty and consequent delay were experienced in procoriag 
the necessary text-books. On the whole I found that teachers welcomed these new subjects, and began teaehing 
them with good spirit. A little difficulty must inevitably eniue in teaching mathematics in girls' schools, u 
female teachers have hitherto not been required to study this subject. My experience during the last half-ynTf 
however, shows that in all such cases the teachers display perfect willingness to devote the necessary time and 
labour to the acquirement of sufficient knowledge to enable them to impart efficient instruction in these subjects. 

ArrnrDAJiCE. — In State schools the enrolment at the end of the month preceding inspection was 8,279, sad 
the average daily attendence for the month 6,1391, equal to 74*2 per cent., which is 9*6 per cent, lower tlun it 
was in the State schools inspected by me during the preceding year. In Provisional schools the enrolment was 
938, and the average attendance 694*3, equal to 74 per cent., which is 3*8 per cent, lower than in the preceding 
year. In all schools the ap^egate enrolment was 9,217, and the average attendance 6,833*4, equal to 74*1 per cenC 
or 7*9 per cent lower than m 1897. 

The number of children who attended at least four days out of five during the quarter preceding inspection 
was— In State schools, 4,169 out of 8.447 enrolled, equal to 49*4 per cent, being 14*6 per cent, lower than in the 
preceding year; in Provisional schools, 397 out of 1,009 enrolled, equal to 39*3 per cent., or 26*6 per cent, lower; 
in all schools, 4^666 out 9,466 enrolled, equal to 48*3 per cent, or 16*3 per cent, lower. 

It will thus be seen that there was a serious falling off in the regularity with which children attended 
school during 1898 as compared with 1897. This is mainly attributable to the prevalence of epidemics, such at 
measles, influenza, scarlet fever, and whooping cough amongst the children. Indeed, throughout the year one or 
more of these raged in some part of my district. 

Neolkcted Childebn. — The number of children of school age reported as not attending any school, 
though living within reach of one, was 92. This number does not include the neglected children of the larger 
towns, as the teachers there are unable to furnish reliable reports on this point. 

ScHOLABSHiPs. — A Grammar School scholarship was won by a pupil of the Townsville Central Boys' School 
and a bursary by a pupil of the Walkerston State School, at the exammation held in December. 



I have, &c.. 



The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane, 



W. GBIPP. 

District Inspector. 
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REPORT OF MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR RADCLIFFE. 



-I hai 



the honour tt 



.t my Annual Ifeiiorl on tlic sohu 



GmceriUe, Februarj, 1899. 
s of the Northern District for the year 



DISTRICT. 

TliP district iaoludes that portion of the colony to the north of nn irresular line drawn from Lncinda Point 
a the South Auatrnlian border, by way of Southern Cross, Ilughenden, "Wiuton, and Coulia. 

The flizo of the division ontaih a very lar^e iimount of trarelling. sotno of the schools in the far north and 
lortU-west being from 200 to 350 miles apart. The total distance trftTcllod was 0,626 miles, of which 2,380 « 



The r 



;50 miles apart. 
S by coBcli, 1.156 by train, and 55B on horsobaok. 
bor of schools in operation duriaR any part of tlie year c 

Ktate schools for boys only 

„ ,1 girU and infanta 

Mixed State schools 

TFnclassilied State schools 

Froritional schools 

Boman Catholic scbook 

Total 



79, and they may he classed a 
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A Dew State school at the Mossman Eiver was opened at the he^innine of the year ; and new Frorisional 
schools were opened at Junction Creek (near Cairus), UrandunEie, GiroHa (on tiie Chillaeoc Field), liosGville (near 
Cooktown), Yehertoft Station (near Coinooweal), and Donnybrook (on the Ktlieridge Gold Field). 

The Provision al school at Casllcton was closed in Jnly on account of insnfficieiit attendance, which bad 
dwindled down to four children. Aclion was taken during the year to raise the Provisional schools at Mareeba, 
UolgrnTe, Black fellow's Creek, and Golden Gate to the rank of State schools. Generally sp«Bltiag, the educa- 
tional requirements of this district are well supplied, and as settlement increases, new schooh arc built where and 
when thev are wanted. There ore, however, a few scattered families on the long coach routai between Mont* 
albion and Georgetown, between Burketown and Camooweal, and between Boulia and Winlon, whose education is 
wholly or piirtially neplected. 

All ilie Slate schools in my charge were inspected, but four Provi.sional school.t were omitted for want of 
time. Incidental visits were paid to nine schools, and one school wiis inspected twice in detail. Three inquiries 
were held — two of tbem into eomplaintfl against teachers, and the otlii:r in connection with the establishment of a 
new school. In one case the complaints were found to be groundless, and in the other the teacher was dismissed. 

After three weeks leave of absence the work of inspection was commenced on the 2nd of March, and with 
the exception of throe week.n sick leave, the balance of the year was spent in inspecting, travelling, reporting, 
dnfting a set of examination papers, presiding at the annual examination of teachers in Brisbane, and raining 

MATERIAL ORGANIZATION. 

The accommodation was insufficient in the State schools at Catms, Cooktown (boys), Winton, and Irvinebank; 
tod in the Provisional schools at Blackfellow's Creek, Mulgrave, Golden Gate, audEipplc Creek. .Action was taken 
during the year to enlarge three of the State schools, and to convert the three lirst-naincd Provisional schools into 
State schools. Additions were made to the school buildings at Ingham and Freshwater, the leacher's residence at 
Georgetown was enlarged, a veranda was added to tlie xclioot at Charleston, painting and repairs were carried out 
at Fort Don^las, and the playground at Cloncurry was fenced in with wire netting, Tne fences at Cairns, Geraldton, 
Inghani, and Normanton were all in a more or less dilapidated condition. The ordinary paling fence is in constant 
need of repairs, owing to climatic conditions and lo the ravages of white ants, which are much more destructive 
hero than in the Southern part of the colony. Wire netting would, I believe, be found cheaper and more durable. 
The teacher's residenoe at ftormanton was m urgent need of painting, and the playshed was partly destroyed by 
white ants. The Provisional school at Prairie is about the worst school building in the district, A more unsuitable 
site than that occupied by the Geraldton school could hardly be found anywhere. It is in that part of the town 
known as China Town, and is swampy, unhealthy, and low in every sense of the term. 

In the numerous mining districts, and in the back blocks, most of the Provisional schools are built of iron, 
and few of them arc either lined or ceiled, the result being that the heat in them in summer is exceedingly 
trying. Members of school committees when spoken to on this matter generally admitted tlie discomfort, ana 
have in moat cases undertaken lo provide the remedy. The Provisional Nohool at the Laura struck me as being a 
veiT suitable type of building for the North. Il is built of iron, bat has a double roof, the outer one of hark, 
with a space ot about 3 feet between the two roofs. The difference in temperature between it and other schools 
visited at about the same time of the year was very marked. At most of the schools on the goldliclds, and in the 
interior geaerall^, a bough-shed supplies the place of th^ more pretentious playshed of tho coastal districts. 
Architecturally, it is not a pleasing feature in the landscape, but it ts much cheaper and far more comfortable to 
roofed structure. 
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INTEENAL ORGANIZATION. 
Staj'FS. — The number of teachers employed in State schools was 71, being in the proportion of 1 to every 



5 11., 43 in Class III., and 

a change of head teacher 



36'6 pupils; and in Provisional schools 61, or 1 to every 21'4 pupils in attcndar 

Uf the head teachers and assistants employed in State schools, 8 are in ( 
charge of reduced State schools, are unclassified. During the year there n 
State and 17 Provisional schools. 

An instruction was recently issued to the effect that candidates for tho position of Provisional school 
teacher will in futare be required to pass a probationary period of at least sii weeks in a State school. During 
this time they should gain some valuable experience in the art of teaching, in the keeping of the records, and in 
school management generally. The time is short, but it is quite as much as most candidates can afford to spend 
without pay, and much can be learned by those who apply themselves diligently, 

Attbndinob. — The number ot children enrolled at the time of inspection was 4,o67. and the number 
examined was '1,018, or 88'1 per cent, of the enrolment. Including 230 children examined in the Boman Catholic 
schools at Cairns and Cooktown, the total number examined was 4,248. 

Tho average daily attendance for tho month preceding inspection was 79''t per oent.of the number enrolled ; 
and during the quarl«r preceding inspection, the numbor of children who attended at least four-fifths of their time 
was 6S*2 per cent, uf tha number enrolled. 
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The State schools in which the attendance was most rejj^ular were Irvinebank, with 87*8 per cent.; 
Watsonville, 857; Maytown. 79o; Port Doujijlas, 75*9; Winton, 729; Normanton, 71-5; Cooktown (boyi). 
688; and BurlcetowD, 68*4. Amonfi; Provisional schools, the most resrnlar attendance was found at Marecba 
Gold Field, with 97 per csnt; Laura, 93o; Ayton, 92*8; Urandangie. 910; Rossvilie, 823 ; Lucinda Point, S^h 
Golden Gate, 79*8 ; and Pentland, 78o. The most irregular attendance was found at ThornboroaRh, with 36 yn 
cent.; Kingsborough. 487: Montalbion, 487; Intrham, 488; Geraldton, 40 4; Cniiglie, 30-8: Kuranda, 46o; 
Northcotc, 29 6; Martintown, 277 ; Welcome Pocket, 22*2 ; Mulgrare, 29 ; and Hughenden North, 42. 

Although this district compares very favourably with other parts of rhe colony in the matter of Tefnil*"^J 
of attendance, there is still room for great improvement. That only about 60 per cent, of the pupils enrolW 
attend four days out of five means that the other 40 per cent, are not receiving the instruction and trainins; to 
which ihey are entitled, and that they are retarding tne progress of the regular attendants. 

One of the most important of the duties of a school committee is to use their influence with parents in 
induce them to send their children regularly to school ; but it is a duty which is more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance. I know of no case in which a school committee has taken any steps to counteract the extreme 
apathy shown by many parents with regard to this important matter. 

The number of children of school age whoso education is being neglected is reported to be 92. 

In each of the following Provisional schools the average attendance was over 30: — Croydon King, Golden 
Gate, Laura, Mareeba, Mareeba G^ld Field, Freshwater, Mulgrave, Richmond, and Pentland. Two or more 
teachers were employed in each of the Provisional schools at Golden Gate, Af areeba, and Pentland. 

Classification.— The lines laid down in Schedule VI. for the classification of pupils according to their 
attainments are so clear and definite that errors can only arise through cnrelessness or inexperience. Generally 
speaking, the classification is judicious, but in a few Provisional schools it is too minute. The spirit which prompts 
teachers working single-handed to subdivide their schools into, say. 7 or 8 drafts, is entirely commendable, hut 
the practical results are disappointing. The number of classes can be reduced or kept down to a workable 
quantity by combining two or more drafts for various subjects. For example, it would be much better that the 
filth and sixth classes should take reading, geography, grammar, object lessons, and history together than that 
the teacher should attempt the impossible task of thoroughly grounding the two separately in the work set 
for ihem. 

Of the children enrolled, 40 per cent, were in the first class, 227 per cent, in the second, 182 per cent, in 
the third, 11*0 per cent, in the fourth, 6*5 per cent, in the fifth, and '08 per cent, in the sixth. 

GovBRNMRNT. — The government varies with the character, ex])erience and skill of the teachers. In the 
majority of the schools it is satisfactory. Looking back over the year's work, and recalling to mind the different 
types of schools, it may be said of the majority of the teachers that they are earnest and zealons officers ; that 
the children are attentive, well-behaved, cheerful, and responsive ; the teaching intelligent and thougbtfnl ; the 
progress sound and steady ; and the general tone frank and healthy. In a few schools where a less desirable 
state of matters obtained, the teachers concerned were called upon to secure belter discipline, to work with more 
energy, and generally to carry out their duties in a more satisfactory manner. 

Instruction. — The average proficiency of the pupils examined over the entire range of the course of 
instruction was 64 per cent, in Stale schools, and 62'8 per cent, in Provisional schools. " The Slate Education AH 
Amendment Act of 1897," which came into force in July last, widens the scope of instruction by the inclusion of 
mathematics, science, and English literature. Most of the State 8c1hk)1s in my district had been inspected before 
the new regulations came into force, but in those inspected since, it was found that a good beginning had been 
made in the new subjects. The study of Euclid, although it will not in many cases be carried beyond the first 
book, will enlarge and strengthen the reasoning powers of the pupils. I found that there was a tendency, which 
should be repressed, to hurry over the definitions. A very good oeginning has been made in algebra, which is a 
popular subject with both teachers and pupils. The introduction of sciencf subjects gives ample scope to the 
teachers who have made a speciality of any particular branch to impart valuable training to their pupils ; and a 
critical study of an English classic should awaken a taste for English literature, and lead the children, in after 
life, to search for and appreciate its beauties. The added subjects, so far, have been taken up with enthusiasm 
by teachers and pupils. In order that the temale teachers may undertake their share in teaching of Euclid and 
algebra, it will, I think, be found necessary to place the female pupil- teachers on the same footing as the males 
with respect to instruction and examination in these subjects. In the meantime, some of the head-teachers are 
instructing their female assistants in Euclid and algebra. 

The most common fault in reading is the want of expression ; teachers generally should give more pattern 
reading, and should explain and question out the subject matter more fully. Where these points are attended to, 
the reading is intelligent and expressive. 

In recitation, too much is frequently attempted, the result being that the children are not letter perfect, as 
they should be. Before children are set to learn a piece of poetry from their books, the teacher should recite it 
verse by verse, the children imitating him, and he should continue this until they have caught the proper expression. 
When children learn poetry by rote from their books without any guidance, faults of expression and emphasis 
become so fixed that it is next to impossible to eradicate them. Writing, as a rule, gives satisfactory results, but 
I am still of opinion that in a subject in which uniformity is desirable, one set of copy books only should be used 
throughout our schools. The results in arithmetic vary greatly in diflerent schools; on the whole they are about 
moderate. Far more practice is req^uired in mental arithmetic, and the subject should be taught in the forenoon 
only. The u.ses of the tables of weights and measures should be explained. 

The lessons on First Aid in Accidents, if they are to be of aiiy use. should be learned by rote, and should 
as far as possible be practically illustrated. The object lessons given to the younger children should be a meant 
of cultivatinjr the powers of observation rather than the memory, and to this end the objects selected ought to be 
such as the children already know something about. Geography admits of more graphic treatment than it 
generally receive*. Less time should be devoted to learning lists ot" capes, rivers, &c., and more to oral instruction 
witli regard to climate, products, people, and industries. Derivation gives rather poor results on the whole. Too 
often it is a mere exercise in learning columns of roots and meanings. 

Hbcobds. — These are very well kept in State sclu)ols, and fairly well kept in Provisional schools. In many 
schools they are models of ne itness and care. A few Provisional school teachers would do well to make a careful 
study of the General Instructions bearing on the keeping of tiie recurds. 

Special Obsbrvations. — At the examination held in December last, one pupil in the Northern district, a 
girl from the Ciirns State school, was successful in gaining a Grammar Sr»hool scholarship. Among State schools 
the following deserve special mention for efficient discipline, sound progress, and satisfactory general condition : — 
Crovdon, Cairns, Geraldton, Mayiown, Hughendon, Watsonville, Cloncurry, Georgetown, Halifax, and Cooktown 
(girls and infants). The bt'st conducted Provisional scho »ls were those at Mulgravi*, Pentland, Blackfellow's 
Creek, Ayton, Northcote, Camooweal, Carrington, Evelyn Scrub, Hughenden North, and Ripple Creek. 



The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 



I have, &c., 

O. EADCLIFFE, 

District Inspector. 
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APPENDIX C. 

REPORTS FROM TRUSTEES OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

BRISBANE GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

Brisbane, 12th April, 1899. 

Sir. — In compliance witli Mr. Dalrj^mple's request, I have <he honour, on behalf of the Trustees of the 
Brisbane Grammar School, to submit herewith a report with respect to the affairs of the school for the yenr 
ending 31st December. 1898. TUia beinjif the first occasion on which such a report has been presented bj the Board, 
I have taken leave to include therein som * information with regard to the constitution ana general regulations of 
the school. 

OoNSTiTUTiox. — The Brisbane Grammar School, incorporated under the Grammar Schools Acts, was 
opened on Ist February, 1809. It is. like the otlier schools constituted under the Acts, governed by a board of 
7 trustees, of whom 4 are appointed by the Government and 3 elected by the subscribers. The trustees meet 
once at least ercrv month. 

The present Trustees aie : — 

Cnairman— The Hon. Sir S. W. Griffith, G.C.M.G , M.A., Chief Justice of Queensland. 
Members — L. A. Hernays, Esq , C M.G., F.L.S. (vice-chairman), 

J.L. Gibson, Esq., M.D., 

J. J. KinjTsjbury, Esq., M.A., 

K. M. Lilley, Esq., 

H. J. Oxley, Esq. (Treasurer), 

J. L. Woolcock, Esq., B.A. 

All payments on account of the school are made by cheques drawn only by order of the Board, and the 
accounts are audited each year both by the Auditor-General's Department ani by a paid auditor employed by the 
Board. 

CcrBBicuLUM. — The minimum age of pupils is eleven years ; and the fees for boys over twelve years of age 
are 4 guineas per quarter ; for boys under twelve years of age 3 guineas. 

There are two examinations of the whole school in each year, in June and December. Besides these 
examinations, the school enters nearly one-fifth of its pupils every year for the Sydney University i^enior or 
Junior Public examinations. The work of the school comprises the English, Latin, Greek, French, and German 
languages ; ancient and modern history ; political, commercial, and physical geography ; arithmetic, Euclid, 
aigebm. trigonometry, mensuration, statics, and dynamics ; chemistry, physics, physiology, geology, and 
mineralogy; writing, drawing, bookkeeping, and ;?r<f/-/>-writing. Shorthand lessons nre provided for those who 
desire them, at a small extra charge. There is a laboratory in whi(;]i practical chemistry is taught to advanced 
lioyB. There are also drill or gymnastic lessons from which no boy may absent himself without the permission 
of tlie hend-m aster. 

ScHOLABSHiPs. — Six scholarships of the annual value of the school fees, tenable for two years, and open to 
all boys under seventeen vears of age who have be^'u at the school not less than three years, are annually open to 
eompetition. By means of these scholarships the best of the State-school scholarship boys are enabled to continue 
their school career without payment of tuition foes, until they are ready to compete for a Queensland University 

Sxhibition. Thus a complete education, without payment of fees, is open to any boy who has the ability and 

industry necessary to win it. 

Staff. — The staff consists of a head-master, a second master, and 7 assistant masters. 

IT0LIDA.YS. — The whole holidays are — 

(a) Every Saturday throughout the year. 

{f>) Foundatioi Day (the last day of February), Good Friday, the Queen's Birthday, the Prince of 
Wales* Birthday, Separation Day, and all the proclaimed public holidays. 

The vacations are — 

(a) Seven weeks at Midsummer. 
(h) Three weeks at Midwinter, 
(r) Easter week. 

Endowment. — The statutory endowment i« £1,000 per annum, but the net amount available for general 
purposes after deduction of interest and redemption on the Government loan hereafter referred to was, for lh98, 
oaly £303 128. 6d. The work of the school has been much hampered by reason of the smallness of this 
endowment. 

Land Endowment. — Many years ago, certain land, valued at £2,000. was vested in the trustees as an 
endowment under the Acts. This land has been let at the best rental procurable, but the revenue derived there- 
from has hitherto been insufficient to defray the annual local government rates, aad the endowment is therefore 
at present a source of positive loss. Efforts have been made to subdivide the land with a view of granting 
building leases, but no suitable offers have been received. Application to the Government for permission to sell 
the land for the purpose of discharging or reducing the debt next mentioned has been unsuccessful. 

Lo%y. — In 188G a loan of £8,000 was obtained from the Government for the erection of a school boarding- 
house within the grounds, a building which had long been much needed for the accommodation oj boys attending 
the school from the country districts. The proceeds of tliis loan were devoted entirely to the erection of perma- 
nent buildings (including a boarding-house and school hospital). 

Suspension OF Loan Kbdemftion. — The repayment of instalments of redemption money upon this loan, 
which was suspended from 1895 to 1898, has again bleen suspended for two years from June last. 



Endowment Pbizes. — The school has received since its foandatioa tSM* donationi for the estab- 

lishment of annual prizes : — 

(1.) From Sir Charles Lilley, £160, for one gold and twf 
(2.) From Sir James Cockle, 100 guineas, the interer 
(3.) From Sir Georg:e Bowen, £50, the interest to I 

(4.) From the Francis Memorial Committee, £60 ■•» in 

memory of Richard Powell Francis. 
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The following extracts from the head-master's ammal report for 1898 refer to some of the 
interest during the year in connection with the school life and work : — 

School Pboorebs. — " The record which it is mj dntj now to lay before you will, I think, dicw Art As 
year has been marked by steady rather than brilliant work in our classes, and by constant actirity aoddEwt o a 
the part of the masters in the promotion of all the many organisations which tend to create » fiill aad itiwa - 
lating school life. In any school which claims to be considered in the first rank the class-teaching most ot^ ^»^ 
be made of high quality; but besides this there must be a healthy outer school life which der riopa ™ j^ 
morally and physically in rigoroas employment of leisure hours, in lessons of self-sacrifice for the geaenl good, 
in generous rivalry, and keen enthusiasm. This may seem to many of you a common-place, bat my exeoit tor 
stating it must be that it appears to me a truth not yet sufficiently recognised in Queensland." 

In illustration of these remarks the report referred to the work 'done in connection with the a^aMmg 
sports, the athletic sports, the Cadets, the School Magazine, and the school library, the annual adiooi calRtu^ 
ment, the cricket eleren for whom the services of a profesetional coach had been secured, the football imm, tht 
gymnastic class work, and the foundation of the Old Boys' Association. 

Attskdakcb. — The numbers on the roll during the year 1898 were — for the first and second quartert,2SS; for 
the third, 206 ; and for the fourth, 200 ; the average being 214, and the daily attendance was 91*3 per cent, ft low 
figure than usual owing to the constant succession of epidemics. 

Public Exui ihatioks. — " For the Sydney Senior University examination in December last we seal «p 7 
candidates, all of whom passed — none in less than nine subjects out of a possible ten — with an nnusuall j high awy 
of first classes. J. M. Newman won the medal for ancient history, ana two out of the three Queensland itaif a^^ 
exhibitions fell to us, A. Boyd obtaining the first, and J. M. Newman the third. Five out of these 7 bqyi ptMH 
on to Sydney University, where they have since well maintained the credit of the school by their indnstrir oi. 
intelligence. For the junior examination at the end of May we entered 34 candidates, of whom 25 passed ia n 
average of 5*8 subjects out of 7, and 4 boys matriculated. We obtained no medals or prizes. The incfeaaif 
difficulty of this examination is shovrn by the fact that the total number of candidates has shrunk from 2^132, ia 
the year 1892, to 1,079 in the present year, althout^h the number of schools from which candidates are diawa lai 
been increased by the growth of superior schools in New South Wales." 

Local Examixations. — " The near prospect of the foundation of a Queensland university makes mehopt 
that the establishment of a new local examination more suited to the capacity of young boys may not be mot 
longer postponed ; for I am convinced that with young boys the high pressure necessary to reach the praot 
standara is not unfrequently productive of weariness and despondency in some natures, rather than atimnlatht 
to the best work." 

Civil Sbbvice Examinations. — *' In the Civil Service examinations in June we entered six candidate^i 
whom Suthers passed at the head ot the list; two others were successful, two qualified for admission to^ 
Telegraph Department, and the remaining one obtained a certificate. This Civil Service examination is a mallv 
of much concern to the Grammar schools. As at present constituted, it sets a premium on nanowness il 
education. If a candidate were allowed to take three or even four optional subjects, instead of being confined t» 
one, to which is assigned only a petty 2O0 marks, tiien a good secondary education would be necessarr to insma 
candidate's success. It is surely in the interests of the colony that its public service should be filled, wlmHim 
possible, with its better educated men, and the present system does not necessarily secure this, becaase it dosi 
not allow an educated candidate to show one-half of his knowledge. By the system of State school scholaitAo^ 
now in vogue a good general education is within the reach of any boy of industry and ordinary ability, sad 
therefore there is no need to restrict the subjects of this examination from fear of confining admission into tks 
Public Service to all but the wealthier classes. I hope the Civil Service Board may take this view of tbe siil^jeol 
into consideration when reviewing the conditions of the entrance examination." 



To the Secretary for Public Instruction. 



I have, Ac, 

S. W. GBIFFITH, ChaiimaiL 



BRISBANE GEAMMAE SCHOOL FOE GIELS. 

Brisbane, 12th April, 1898. 

SiB,^In compliance with Mr. Dalrymple's request, I have the honour to submit herewith a report ol 1^ 
Trustees with respect to the affairs of the Brisbane txirls' Grammar School for the year ending 31st Deeembsi^ 
1898. 

CoNSTiTUTiox. — The Brisbane Girls' Grammar School, incorporated imder the Grammar Schools Acts, wii 
established as a separate foundation in 1881. The Bosrd of 7 Trustees, of whom 4 are appointed by tlia 
Government and 3 elected by the subscribers, meet once at least in every month. The present Trustees are & 
same as those of the Boys' Grammar SchooL All payments on account of the school are made by cheques drawi 
onlr by order of the Board ; and the accounts are audited annually both by the Auditor-General's DepartnsBt 
and by a paid auditor employed by the B<Mird. 

CuBBicuLUM. —The minimum age of pupils is eight years, and the fees for girls over twelve years of age ais 
£4 4s. ^r quarter ; for girls under twelve years of age, £3 3s. There are two examinations of the whole school in eaeb 
year — m June and December — and something of an outside character is given to these examinations by the interchiM 
of papers between»the boys and girls' schools. Moreover, the school enters a considerable numl)er of its pupik 
every year for the Sydney University Senior or Junior Public examinations. In 1898, 4 seniors and 15 jiimom 
were successful in these examinations. The work of the school comprises arithmetic, Euclid, algebra, trigonomet^, 
statics and dynamics, English grammar, composition and literature, ancient and modem history, geograj^y, '^-^— 
Greek, French, German, ootany, physiology, drawing, theory of music, harmony, class singing, sewing, 
out, drill, and gymnastics. Short courses of lessons are also given from time to time in the principles of ] 
cookery, laundry work, art needlework, dress-cutting, and miUinery. 

Attendance. — Allowing for the decresse in the number of scholars sent by the State, the number of M^iXja 
in 1898 was slightly higher than in the previous year. The average number on the roll for the year wis Ul* a^ki 
against 134 in 1897. The prevailing epidemics atfected the regularity of the attendance during the secc 
quarters, for, although comparatively few of our pupils suffered, girls were not received from homes 
was infection. 

Staff. — ^The staff consists of a head mistress, a second mistress, and 6 assistant mistresten^ and 
masters for drawing, cdass-singing, gymnastics, and Greek. 
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Scholarships. — Three scholarships of the annual amount of the school fees tenable for two years, and open 
to girls under seventeen years of age who liave been not less than three years at the school, are annually 
offered for competition. Thus a thorough education in advanced branches of knowledge without payment of 
tuition fees is open to girls of industry and ability. 

Endowment. — The statutory endowment is £1,000 per annum, but the net amount available for general 
purposes last year, after deduction of interest and redemption money on the Government loan hereinafter referred 
to, was only £303 12s. 6d. 

Land Endowment. — Some years ago certain lands in South Brisbane, valued at £2,000, were vested in the 
Trustees as an endowment under the Grammar Schools Acts. Shortly afterwards the greater portion of the land 
was resumed for railway extension purposes. The purchase money was placed by the Trustees at fixed deposit in 
the Bank of New South Wales, and the interest accruing thereon from time to time is devoted to general current 
expenses. 

Loan.— In 1886 a loan of £8,000 was obtained from the Gorernment for the purpose of erecting school 
buildings, including boarding accommodation for 30 boarders The annual interest due to the Government last 
year was £410 13s., and the instalment of redemption money was £285 14s. 6d. The repayment of instalment? of 
redemj^tion money upon this loan, which was suspended from 1835 to 1898, has again been suspended for two 
years trom June last. 

Endowment Prizes. — The school has received the sum of £100 from the executors of the late Sir Charles 
Lilley, to provide a gold medal (to be called the Lady Lilley medal) to be awarded in each year to the head girl 
of the Sixth Form, subject to the attainment of a specified standard. The sum of £61 was presented by the 
Wight Memorial Committee for the annual presentation of a silver medal for the greatest proficiency in music. 

Queen's Scholarship. — The Trustees of the Brisbane Girls' Grammar School have also been appointed 
Trustees of the Queen's Scholarship fund, raised in 1887. This fund has now reached the specified sum of £1,000, 
and in accordance with the provisions of the Trust, a schola^ship representing in value the interest obtainable on 
that amount was last year oflered for competition. No candidate of sufficient merit having presented herself — 
perhaps owing to the short notice that the Trustees were able to give as to the conditions of the examination — the 
exhibition was not awarded. 

Both these funds are invested in Government Savings Bank Stock. 

I have, (fee, 

S. W. GRIFFITH, Chairman. 
To the Secretary for Public Instruction. 



[The Tnistees' Report of the Ipswich G-rammar School for Boys and for Girls had not 
reached the Education Office at the time of going to press.] 



MAEYBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

The following Report has been furnished by the Trustees : — 

The various educational establishments of the manufacturing and commercial town of Maryborough have 
added to its renown and proved living monuments of the founders of the systems of primary and secondary 
instruction liberally provided by the Parliament and people, through the late Sir Charles Lilley, C.J., the then 
Premier. 

Devoted to the higher education are two admirable institutions —the Bovs' and Girls* Grammar Schools. 
These handsome edifices, charmingly situated, facing each other on opposite sides of Kent street, are thoroughly 
equipped and appointed, and surrounded by large and tastefully laia-out grounds. The past, records of both 
schools completely bear out all that is claimed for them. 

The Boys' School has, by reason of the conspicuous successes of former scholars, gained a high colonial 
reputation, which is in no danger of being lowered by the scholars now coming forward. 

The Grammar Schools have been established nearly 18 years, and in the course oi that time have acquired 
many pleasant associations. It was in the year 1878 that a spontaneous movement was set afloat towards 
establishing a grammar school in Maryborough, and through the energy and untiring efibrts of Mr. R. M. Hyne 
the then Mayor of Maryborough, the matter was brought to a practical issue. 

Prior to this Maryborough scholarship boys — and there was generally a good number of them — served 
their terms chiefly at the Ipswich or Toowoomba Grammar Schools. The citizens of Maryborough individually 
and collectively contributed most handsomely towards so worthy an object, and in the course of a few months 
over £2,000 were raised by subscriptions and a bazaar. More than was necessarv to found the Boys' iSchool and 
obtain the Government endowment having been secured, it was afterwards decided to apply the surplus to a Girls* 
School. After the site had been selected tenders for the Boys' School were called, and that of Mr. Henry Taylor 
accepted at £o,oOO, the design being that of Mr. J. Hall, of Brisbane. Good progress was made, and the school 
opened on Monday morning, oth September, 1881, the attendance being 24 boys and 26 girls — girls and boys then 
using the boys' school. 

Mr. James Murdoch, M. A. (Oxon), was appointed first Head Master, and Miss Budgett first Head Mistress. 
Since then members of the staff, as well as pupils, have come and gone. Mr. Murdoch was succeeded by Mr. 
Geo. Fred Vaughan, B.A. (Oron), in 1885, who, in turn, gave place to Mr. Jas. Thomson, M.A. (Aberdeen), at the 
end of 1890. Mr. Thomson had, prior to this, held the position of third master Jrom the starting of the school. 
Mr. Chas. H. Barton, B.A. (Oxon), is another old member of the staff, having handed over the secretaryship of 
the school, in 1882, to Mr. Jas. Marsden, and accepted the position o£ second and classical master, which he 
occupied until 1895. The other members of the staff are all highly qualified teachers from England and the 
Colonies. The excellent progress of the school necessitated additional accommodation, and this was secured in 
1890 by the erection of a handsome wing to the main building, and other buildings, at a cost of £3,500. The school 
has now accommodation for 35 boarders and from 150 to 20u day scholars. The school and grounds now form 
one of the prettiest sights in Maryborough, and a visit over both is desirable. The gardens arc well laid out, the 
handsome shade trees all about having now reached sturdy proportions, while the fiower beds are always covered 
with blossoms. On one side of the school is the cricket and football ground, with a first-class concrete wicket, 
and as the school is well supplied with cricketing and football material both games flourish. 

On the other side of tne building is the Gymnasium, all the paraphernalia being under a spacious pavilion 
and over a tan-bark floor, upon which the boys, it they fall, receive no injury. Unless specially excused, each boy 
must go through a course of gymnastic training and physical drill. There is also a good cadet corps, and a fine 
tennis court provides good sport. Mr. Thomson, the Head Master, is also the Eesident Master, and, with the 
invaluable aid of Mrs. Thomson, manages the house in a manner greatly appreciated by parents, and thoroughly 
conducive to the domestic welfare and comfort of the boarders. The school appears to lack nothing that is 
essential to such an establishment. The sanitary arrangements are excellent ; water is laid on throughout 
the building. There are six or seven bath-rooms adjacent to the dormitories, which are roomy and well-lighted, 
each boy haying a comfortable bed to himself. The discipline of the school is good, and Mr. Thomson has 
Jf 
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Distinctions Gained : Sydney Unirersity— The Fairfax prize (awarded annnally to the £emale candidate 
who shows the greatest proficiency) has five times been gained by the girls' school, twice in the senior and three 
times in the junior examination. Ten medals (eight senior and two junior) hare also been awarded for the fint 
place in individual subjects. Melbourne University — 1896, Matriculation Honours ; 1897, Exhibition (£50). 

The following is the sta£E of Mistresses : — 

Head Mistress. 

Miss Milisent Wilkinson, Oxford and Cambridge Universities, First-class Honours vnth Distinctions ; S. 
Kensiugton and Society of Arts Diplomas ; formerly Head Mistress of Salconibe College, Loughton, London, E. ; 
and late of the Methodist Ladies' College, Melbourne, Victoria. 

Assistant Mistress. 
Miss C. E. Bourne, Honours Higher Local Examination, Cambridge University ; formerly of Eisenach and 



Dresden Public Schools. 
Mrs. I. A. Dakio 
Cambridge University; formerly Assistant 



Mrs. I. A. Dakin, L.L.A., St Andrew's University ; Certificate in Honours Higher Local ExaminttiQa, 
idee University ; formerly Assistant Mistress of Newcastlc-on-Tyne High School, England ; of the Higk 
School, Liverpool, England. 



Miss M. Hamilton, Sydney University Examinations. 

Miss Edith Craig, B.A., Melbourne University (temporary Mistress). 
Cost of erection of Girls' Grammar School Building, to 31st December, 1898, £7,670 13s. 6d. 
The same Board of Trustees governs both Boys' and Girls' Schools. 



ROCKHAMPTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

The following report has been forwarded by the Secretary to the Trustees : — 

During the year 1898, the 18th since the opening of the school, the average number of boys on the roll wsi 
43. The school attendance, which in a grammar school usually approaches the highest limit, was during the put 
year somewhat afEected by the various epidemics with which the town was visited. Hence the work of the ynr 
was not a little interfered with, and the results of the examinations fall short of their usual standard. Hi 
number on the roll for the last quarter was 53. 

In response to liberal inducements ofEered by the trustees, the presence of a number of boys younger lb 
those hitherto admitted was noted. It is hoped parents will manifest an increasing tendency to entrust their i|i 
to the school at an early age, so that their education can be moulded throughout. There is slight room for doubtil 
pupils suffer not a little owing to the sudden jump from the elementary subjects taught at the State schools toAi 
more extensive range in vogue at the grammar school. Moreover, the school itself cannot but experiMi 
coniidereble difficulty in maintaining its numbers at the higher age limits when even substantial inducements pnn 
insufficient to the retention of the elder pupils, in face of the attractions held out by commercial life. 

During the year 12 State scholars have attended, viz. : 3 in their third year, 7 in their second year, and tk 
their first year. 

At the winter examinations 3 third-year State scholars passed the Sydney University Junior creditably ni 
are now working for the Senior. 

The range of subjects taught to all pupils, above the very young ones, is similar to that in general use intti 
grammar schools. Of the more difficult subjects, 3 pupils are learning Greek and 2 trigonometry. The standard 
worked up to generally is that of the Sydney University Senior and Junior and the Government Exhihitiflt 
Examinations, subject of course to such modifications as may be necessary for any special purpose. 



ROCKHAMPTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Rockhampton, 6th April, 1889. 

In compliance with the request contained in the letter from the Department of Education, dated the 16tb 
March, 1899, tne trustees beg to submit the following Report on the Girls' Grammar School, Rockhampton : — 
Rockhampton Girls* Grammar School was established and opened in May, 1892. 

It is managed by a body of 7 trustees, apart from the Boys' Grammar School. Three trustees are selected 
by subscribers to the school, and 4 are appointed by the Government. 

The school buildings occupy a conspicuous and healthful site on a terrace cut out of the slope of tlu 
Athelstane Range, overlooldng the town and surrounding country, and about 200 feet above the level of tlis 
Fitzroy River. 

They are built of brick and cement, and owing to the increased attendance of pupils have had to be enlarged 
within the last two years. The school contains 7 class-rooms, and head-mistress's room — all situated on the 
ground floor. Adjoining them are large dining-room, reception-room, sitting-room, kitchen, &c. In the upper 
storey there are sleeping apartments for 7 teachers, 20 boarding pupils, and 4 servants. There are bathrooms and 
lavatories in botli the lower and upper stories ; and water and gas are laid on to apartments in the same. 

From its opening, the school has been under the management of Miss H. E. Downs, who was selected froa 
a large number of applicants in the United Kingdom. It opened with about 30 scholars, and since the coDamerdd 
crisis in 1893, the attendance has steadily increased. 

The numbers on the roll were ; — 

Mrst Quarter of 1898 : 80 (of whom 7 were boarders, 4 were State scholars, 6 were trustees' schokn^ 

and 17 in the Kindergarten). 
Second Quarter of 1898 : 90 (7 boarders, 4 State scholars, 6 trustees' scholars, and 19 in it* 

Kindergarten). 
Third Quarter of 1898: 104 (8 boarders, 4 State scholars, 7 trustees' scholars, and 22 in tl» 

Kindergarten). 
Fourth Quarter of 1898 : 92 (7 boarders, 4 State scholars, 6 trustees' Ischolars, and 18 in At 

Kindergarten). 
There was much measles and chickenpoz during this last quarter, which caused the fall in ithipiiiim 
First Quarter of 1899 : 116 (12 boarders, 3 State scholars, 6 trustees' scholars, and 82 in flit 

Kindergarten). 

The staff is — ^A head mistress, 4 assistant mistresses (besides a mistress in charge of (be 
and a Tisittng master for advanced musio pupils. There is also a teaching scholar. 
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During the year there were the following Forms:— I., II., IIIa., IIIb., IV. (doing work for the Sydney 
Junior Examination), V. (ex-juniors), and VI. (only 1 girl, preparing for the Sydney Senior Examination). 

Form V.'s average ajje was 18 ; Form FV.'s, 16 ; Form IIIa.'s, 15 ; Form IIIb.'s, 14 ; and that of Forms 
II. and I., which were grouped together, 10. 

There were three pupils sent in for the Sydney Junior Examination in June, 1898, who all passed. The 
subjects taken varied in each case, but passes were made in geography, English, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
botany, French, Latin, and drawing. One pupil, who had been only two and a-half years in the school, took the 
Senior Sydney Examination in December, 1898, and passed in all the subjects she took up (English, geography, 
French, botany, arithmetic, and freehand and geometrical drawing). 

The teaching scholar passed in 1893 the botany section of the St Andrew's (Scotland) L.L.A. Exami- 
nation. One of the assistant mistresses also passed in the education section of the same. Two pupils were sent 
in during the year 1897-8 for the junior examination of the Associated Board (Royal Academy and Boyal College 
of Music), and passed with over 70 per cent, of marks. 

The subjects taught in the school during the year 1897-8 and up to April, 1899, were :— 

English, — Grammar, reading, writing, composition, literature, history, geography, and elocution. 

Languages. — French, German, Latin. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic, bookkeeping, algebra, geometry. 

Science. — Botany, hygiene, elementary physiology, and physical geography. 

Arts. — Drawing (freehand, model, geometry, perspective and elementary design), painting (oils), class- 
singing, instrumental music, needlework, knitting, and brush-drawing. 

Physical Exercises. — Drill and gymnastics. 

These subjects were, of course, not being all taught at tlie same time nor to every pupil, courses being 
drawn out for eacii class or pupil according to age, needs, or length of stay at school, &c., &c., but every pupil was 
being taught some subjects out of each group abovonamed. 

As the school year ends in July, and this is the first report asked for by the Department, it is necessarily 
composed of information concerning parts of two years - 1897-8 and 1898-9. 

The fees are — 

Tuition only, for day scholars over 12 4 guineas per quarter. 

under 12 3 



,, ,, ,, O ••• ••. A f, „ 

Stationery, drawing materials, and use of books ... 7s. 6d. „ 

For pupils in Kindergarten, materials 4s. 6d. „ 



Pupils entering under the age of ten years, and continuing to attend the school, are granted the privilege, if 
their reports are good, of remaining till the age of twelve without increase of fee. Similarly pupils entering under 
eight continue at 2 guineas per quarter till they reach the age of twelve, and then pay only 3 guineas as long as they 
remain in the school. A reduction of lOs. 6d. each per quarter is made in the case of two from one family 
simultaneously attending the school. A reduction of £1 Is. each is made in the case of more than two. Beductions 
at the same rate are made for those pupils who have a brother or brothers attending the Bockhampton Boys' 
Grammar School. 

A quarter's notice is expected previous to the removal of a pupil. 

Instrumental Music Fees — 

Advanced pupils (Ilerr Hage, Vienna Conservatoire and Sydney College of Music), 1\ guineas per 

quarter. 
Beginners (Miss Ashworth), 1 guinea per quarter. 

Boarding fees are charged in addition to all the foregoing fees, and are also payable quarterly in 
advance : — 

For each pupil over twelve (laundry included) 13 guineas per quarter. 

,» >f >» under ,, ,, ,, ... ... xi „ ,, „ 

For weekly boarders (laundry not included) 9 i» „ m 

Dinner daily 35s. per quarter. 

Single dinners are provided for day scholars at 9d. each. 

Girls who bring their own dinner are accommodated in the school dining-room with plates, glasses, &c., 
and are charged 2d. per week each. 

The teachers' salaries range from £o2 to £350 per annum. The head-mistress conducts the boarding 
establishment and receives the fees. 

The school hours are from 915 a.m. to 12*45 p.m., and from 2 p.m. to 3*30 p.m. There is an interval of 
15 minutes every forenoon for refreshment and recreation. Home work is not given except in the higher 
forms. 

The holidays are seven weeks at mid-summer, three weeks at midwinter, a week at Easter, statutory public 
holidays, and ever}' Saturday. Clas8*prizes are distributed before the mid-winter holidays. 

The trustees grant three scholarships annually, consisting of exemption from school fees for two years. 
These scholars) lips are open to be competed for by pupils in Forms IV., V., VI., who have been three years in 
continuous attendance at the school. Tliey are awarded upon examination and report by the head-mistress. A 
teaching scholarship tenable for one or two years is granted bv the trustees on the recommendation of the 
head-mistress to a girl desiring to be prepared for the profession of teacher. 

The school site is freehold, the area extending to 5 acres, around a portion of which ornamental trees have 
been planted. On a terrace below the school a large and well-furnished roofed-in playshed has been erected. 
Attaciied to it are a fives court, and roomy lawn tennis courts. In the lower portion of the ground is a handsome 
cottage, occupied by the caretaker of the schoolroom and grounds. A paddock of 5 acres adjoining the school 
ground is also the property of the Trustees. 

The trustees have just had plans prepared, and have accepted tenders for the erection of a detached 
building, in which accommodation will be proyided for teachers and pupil-boarders in cases of sickness requiring 
medical attendance and nursing. 
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The school baildinss, terracing, fencing, and improvements have led to an expenditure of about £9,760. 
The revenue from school fees last year was £1,630. The Trustees receive an endowment of £1,000 a year from 
Government At present the Trustees have a credit balance of £142 15s. 6d. 

Trustees : — 

Sidney Williams, Esq., Cliairman. 

Holyoake Woodd, Esq., Treasurer. 

G. G. W. Shaw, Secretary. 

G. S. Curtis, Esq., M.L.A. 

W. Spier. Esq., 

Will. Mcllwraith, Esq. 

F. H. B. Turner, Esq. 

F. H. V. Voss, Esq., F.R.C.S. (Eng.). 

The Honourable the Minister for Public Instruction. 



TOOWOOMBA GKAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Toowoomba, 11th April, 1899. 

SiH,--On behalf of the Trustees of the Toowoomba Grammar School, I have the honour to report that for 
the year ending 31st Pecember, 1898, the aggregate number of pupils on the roll was 37, with a daily average 
attendance of 35 ; the number of masters 3, with 2 visiting teachers. 

This is a much smaller attendance than that of some years past, the reason for which it is somewhat 
hard to determine. I am, however, glad to report that the educational results are fully satisfactory. 

Seven boys were sent up for the Sydney Junior, 6 of whom passed in an aggregate of 37 subjects out of a 
possible 42, and 3 boys who had previously obtained State scholarships passed the Civil Service Examination, 
obtaining fifth, sixth, and ninth places respectively. 

It is also gratifying to know that at the present there are 9 or 10 students attending the Sydney UniA'ersity 
who entered from this school. The school premises are in almost perfect order, tlie trustees having spent during 
the vear over £1,000 in repairs and renovations, and enclosing the whole of the property with a new fence. 

The income for the year (not including boarding fces\ is £1,568 12s. 6d., and the expenditure (inclusive of £176 
on account of redemption and interest of Government loan) £1,448 15s. 

It is gratifying to report that no school time has been lost through sickness ; indeed, from the foundation of 
the school to the present no epidemic has appeared amongst the scholars, neither boarder nor day. 



The Under Secretary for Public Instruction, Brisbane. 



I have, <&c., 

EGBERT ALAND, Chairman of Trustees. 



TOWNSVILLE GEAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Townsville, 8th April, 1899. 

Sib, — With reference to your letter of 3rd February, desiring the Trustees to furnish a report on this 
Grammar School for 1898, I have to express regret at the delay in furnishing same, the Trustees being in doubt 
as to the nature of report required. 

I have now the honour to report for the information of the Minister, that the school was built in 1837-8, 
and formally opened on the loth of April, 1888. 

The original cost of the buildings was £8,120, of which* the Government^gave an endowment of £5,200, the 
balance being raised by private subscriptions. 

The main building contains the school and class rooms, with dormitories and house-masters' rooms, whilst 
detached, and within easy distance, stand the head-master's residence, gymnasium, laboratory, and workshop — the 
whole forming a picturesque group under the high cliffs of Castle Hill, and facing the Queen's Park, where the 
boys have a cricket giound and all facilities for athletic sports. 

In the early years of the school there was a large attendance, but subsequently this was reduced during 
the seasons of commercial and pastoral depression throughout the colonies. 

The average attendance < luring 1898 was 46*25. 

The reduction in the number of 8tat« school scholarships subsidised by the Government has had a serious 
effect on the number of pupils, there being 7 of these in attendance in 1898 as against 17 in 1895. 

The Trustees offer annually two scholarships of the value of £16 16s. each, tenable for three years, and 
open to boys under seventeen years of age who have attended school not less than two years. 

There is also the Hollis Hopkins scholarship of the annual value of £10, tenable for two years, and open to 
all boys under sixteen years of age, under similar conditions. 

During the last 8 years the following »nceesses hare been gained : — The Barker and Allen scholarships for 
mathematics at Sydney Urjiversity, the medal for ancient history in senior examination, and live proximes for 
medals in vaiious subjects in the Sydney examinations. In addition to these special distinctions, 63 pupils have 
been entered for the twoexaminaiinn*! with only 3 failures. 

The ftaff consists of the head-master, Mr. C. H. Hodges, M.A., Oxford (first class honours), and three 
resident assistant masters, with visiting masters for instruction in drilling, music, and drawing. 

The school is governed by a body of 7 Trustees, the chairman being His Honour Mr. J ustice Chubb. 



The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 



I have, &c.t 

E. J. B. WAEEHAM, Secretary. 
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APPENDIX D. 



ANNUAL EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS AND OTHERS, 1898. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

20th Decemher—d'SO to 12*30. 

*** Sketch raai)8 must be drawn on as large a scale as the 

foolscap page will admit. 

For Admission as Pupil-Tcacber of the First Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 
Maximum Marks. 

50 1. Aa a specimen of your penmanship, write in small- 

band the following lines — 

'* Renifmhrance oft skafl liaunt the shore 

When Thame.K in summer wreaths is drest^ 
And oft suspend the dashi Tiff oar 
To bid his gentle spirit rest " 

34 2. Draw a map of Australia, nnd mark on it the islands, 

including Tasmania, the rivers flowing into the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, and the colonies, with three of the chief towns 
in each. 

28 3. Mike cmt, in tabular form, a list of the countries of 

Asia, with their capitals and chief products. 

20 4.^ Name in order, from north to south, the rivers of 

America which flow into the Atlantic Ocean, and give one 
town on each river. 

18 5. What are the chief products of the following 

countries— Great Britain, France, Italy, Egypt, Queensland, 
Tasmania ? 



For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Second Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

50 1. As a specimen of coi)y setting, write in large-hand the 

word ** Indispensable" ; and in small-hand the following 
lines — 

" Knowlaige is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is hujublc that he knows iio more." 

35 2. Draw a map of Great Britain, and mark on it the 

chief sea-ports on the eastern coast, the lakes of Scotland, 
and the mountaius'and rivers of England. 

20 3. Write what you know about India under the^e heads: 

— Area, inhabitants, climate, industries, and government. 

20 4. Make out a list of the British Possessions and Protec- 

torates in Africa,'^and give the capital of each. 

25 5. Write explanatory notes on the following — "Spheres 

of Influence," "The Pamirs," "British Occupation of 
Egypt." 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of tlie Third Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

50 1. As specimens of copy-setting, write in large-hand — 

** British East Africa" ; in Nmall-hand — "iSir Walter JtaJeigh 
spent a large fortune in attempting to colonise Virginia ; 
and in plain print — ^* Dominion of Canada" the initials in 
capitals and ihe rest in small letters. 

30 2. Give as many proofs as you can that the earth is 

round, and illustrate your answer by diagrams. 

30 3. Describe two expcrinionts which prove that degrees 

of latitude are noc all of the same length. 

15 4. ^[ake diagrams to illustrate the relative positions of 

the sun and eartli (fi) at midsuiumor, and (6) at midwinter, 
in Australia. 

25 5. Set down clearly what you know about monsoons, 

and illustrate your answer by a sketch map. 



For Admission as Pupil-Teaclier of the Fourth Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

22 1. Explain clearly why it is not high water at the same 

time every day, and illustrate your answer by a diagram. 

18 2. Name the currents of the Pacific Ocean, and briefly 

trace the course of each. 

20 3. Explain, as to a class, the formation of valleys and 

hills. 

15 4. Enumerate the chief plains and plateaux of Europe, 

Asia, and America. 

25 r». Illustrate and descri])e the a{)paratu8 commonly used 

in ascertaining the depth of the ocean, and briefly summarise 
the results of the soundings that have been taken in the 
Atlantic Ocean. 



For Admission as Teacher of the Third Class. 

(Throe hours allowed.) 

Maximum Marks. 

1. Describe the general arrangement of the solar system, 15 
and illustrate your answer by a diagram. 

2. Ex])lain any ono method which has been adoi»ted for 16 
determining the distance of the sun from the earth. 

3. («) Describe a method of finding longitude. 5 
(6) When it is noon at Greenwich, what is the time at 2 

Calcutta, long. SSA'* E., and at New York, 
long. 74" W. ? 

4. Give the subject-matter of a lesson, suitable for an 8 
upper class, on the effect of latitude on climate. 

5. Account for the inequality of the heights to which 8 
the tides rise in different places, and illustrate by reference 

to the Gulf of Carpentaria and the Bay of Fundy. 

0. Explain, as to a class, why isothermal lines do not 10 
coincide imiformly with parallels of latitude. 

7. Enumerate the chief agencies by which plants have 8 
been disjjersed throughout the globe, and briefly describe the 
action of each. 

8. Ex])lain the difference between a cyclone and an anti- 10 
cyclone, and illustrate your answer by a diagram. 

9. Explain the formation of dew. 6 
10. Write explanatory notes on the following terms — 12 

Torrid zone, sidereal day, ecliptic, inferior planets, dew-p(*int, 
cirrus clouds. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. Make a diagram to illustrate the cause of neap tides ; 12 
and explain why the moon exerts hiore tidal influence than 
the sun. 

2. (a) Explain, as to a class, how to make and use a wet 4 

and a dry bulb thermometer. 
{b) The dry bulb reading is 53^ and the wet bulb 49'. 3 
Find the dew-point. {Olaisher's corresponding 
factor^ 2.) 

3. Draw a map of Queensland, and mark on it the chief 12 
physical features and the sea-ports. 

4. Write a methodical account of the geography of Italy. 10 

5. Give the subject-matter of a lesson, suitable for an 10 
upper class, <m on€ of the following: — The Partition of 
Africa, The Soudan Campaign, The Frontier Outbreak in 
India. 

G. Describe Foucault's experiment for proving the 7 
rotatory movement of the earth on its axis. 

7. Draw a map of Africa, and mark on it the political 20 
divisions. 

8. Set down concisely what you know of the trade 8 
carried on between Australia and Great Britain. 

9. Describe and illustrate the influence of climate upon 8 
national character. 

10. Write an account of the geography of the United 6 
States under these heads — Area, inhabitants, climate, 
industries, government, chitf towns. 



* « 

* 



AEITHMETIC. 

20th Decemher—2 to 5. 

Sot down the working of the sums so that the process by 
which each answer is obtained may be seen. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the First Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

Maximum Marks. 

1. Write down ten millions one hundred, and one 20 
million ten thousand ; and find tho product of their sum and 
difference. Ex])ress the result in words. 

2. The contents of 10(5 bags of sugar, each weighing 25 
2 cwt. 3 (jrs. 17 lbs., are to be divided amongst 175 persons ; 
what weight will each receive? 

3. Reduce— 30 

id) 80 miles 3 furlongs to yards. 

(6) 1780G inches to English ells, qrs., nls., inches. 

(c) 99^ guineas to £ s, d. 

4. Simplify— 25 

5. [For Males only.] If j^ of A's money is equal to 20 
-J of B's, what part of B's money is equal to ^ of A's ? 

0, TFor MalI':s only.] If 20 men could i)erform a piece 30 
of work in 12 days, find the number of men who could 
perform another work three times as great in one-fifth of the 
time. 

5. [For Females only.] How many kinds of vulgar 20 
fractions are there? Name and define them, and give an 
example of each kind. 

6. [For Femalks only.] Find the difference between 30 
} of £35 148. 7^. and 2| of £5 148. Qfd. 
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For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Second Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 
Maximum Marks. 

25 1. How much ore munt be raised, that on losing H in 

roasting, and j§ of the residue in smelting, there may result 

50C tons of pure metal ? 
20 2. 72 men had prov^isions for 44 days, but after 5 days 

20 men went away. How long did the provinons last the 

remaining men ? 
30 3. If 22 loaves last 9 persons 7 days, when the loaf costs 

20dl., how many persons may be fed at the same cost for 12 

days when the loaf is 7d., the rate of consumption being the 

same? 

30 4. Find, by Practice, the cost of— 

(a) 4G85i lb«- of butter at Is. T^d. a lb. 

(b) 39 oz. IGdwt 18 grs. of silver at 9s. lOd. an oz. 
20 5. [For Males only.] Simplify— 

•015 of 20 -f 17-4 -r -04 

(21-7 of -09 - 1-95) of 1000* 
(Work by decimals^ and show fully all details of the work.) 

25 G. [For Mjiles only.] In a certain school *S75 of the 

children were in the First Class, ''3 in the Second, *2063 in 
the Third, and the remainder, 12 in number, in the Fourth 
Class. Find the number of children in the school. 

20 5. [For FEMALB8 only.] A coach- wheel, whose circum- 

ference is 16 feet, revolves twice in 3 seconds. Find the 
number of miles traversed by it in an hour and a-half. 

25 6. [For Fhmales only.] A merchant laid out £69 6s. 

in spirits, which he bought at 12s. lOd. a gallon ; he retailed 
it at 16s. 6d. a gallon, making a profit of £11 lis. How 
many gallons must he have loet by leakage ? 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

20 1. One-fifth of the difference of two numbers is 58, and 

one-fifth of their sum is less than their difference by 92. 
Find the numbers. 

SO 2. A and B own a farm together. A owns -^^ of it and 

B the lemainder, and tti^ difference between their shares is 
17 ac. rd. 20 ps. Find the value of the fann if -| of it be 
worth ^B50 an acre, and the rest of it ^40 an acre. 

25 3. A sum of money put out at simple interest for 2 year^ 

at 3 per cent, amounted to £239 Os. f^d. : what difference 
would it have made in the amount had it been put out at 
comi>ound interest instead ? 

25 4. [For Males only.] A sells goods to B at a gain of 

22} per cent., and B sells the same goods to C at a gain of 
7} per cent. C gave ^263 78. 6d. for the goods ; how much 
did A give for them ? 

25 5. [For Males onl3r.] Out of the profits of a joint-stock 

company 7d. in the £1 is paid for income-tax. and out of the 
remainder the manager takes S\ per cent, for nis salary. His 
salary amounts to «t436 178. (>d. Find the gross profits of 
the company. 

25 6. [For Males only.] How much in the 3 per cents at 
96 must be sold out to pay a bill of £1654, 9 months before 
it becomes due, true discount being allowed at 4} per cent, 
per annum? 

20 4. [For Females only.] Express— 

(a) ^(6^ + 2| - 3) as a decimal. 

(h) 7 + tV of -825 + 4*13 as a vulgar fraction. 

26 5. [For Females only.] Divide 2 qrs. 14 lbs. x 7*1^ 
by ITi, and reduce the quotient to ounces. 

30 6. [For Females only.] A and B began together a piece 

of work which they could have done singly in 34 and 38 days 
respectively. A continued till the work wa<i finished, but B 
had left him 4 days before its completion. In what time was 
the work done ? 



For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

25 1. A person buys a farm of 150 acres for ^£4624, and 

after repairing the buildings lets it at 308. an acre, thereby 

Setting a return of 4 J per cent, for his money : how mucn 
id he spend on repairs ? 

25 ^ 2. A watch is lx)ught for 25 guineas : at what price must 
it be sold to secure a clear profit of 30 per cent, after 
allowing a discount of 2J per cent, to the purchaser? 

15 3. [For Males only.] (a) Every number, integral or 

decimal, which is a perfect square, must end in one of a 
certain number of digits: what are those digits? (b) Extract 
the square root of *00822649 ; (c) Extract the cube root of 
176464-081529. 

20 4. [For Males only.] Each side of a rhombus is 32 feet, 

and each of the larger angles is ec^ual to twice each of the 
smaller angles : find the area. 

30 5. [For Males on! v.] The area of a semicircle is 645 

square feet : find the length of the (lerimeter of the semi- 
circle. 

35 6. [7or Males only.] The sides of a triangle are in the 

proportion of the numbers 7, 15, and 20 ; andf the area is 
2226 square feet : find the sides in feet. 

20 3. [For Females only.] For what sum must a merchant 

insure a cargo worth £1517 Ss. 6d. at 3j per cent., so that, in 
case of loss, he may receive the value both of cargo and 
premium ? 



Maximmn Marin. 

4. [For Females only.] A person has Je2950 in the 2i 
3 per cents at 83.^ ; when the funds have fallen ^ per cent 

ho transfers his capital into the 5 per cents at 108 : find the 
alteration in his income. 

5. [For Females only.l A draper bought 5 piece* of 30 
silk, each 52 yards, at 4e. 3fd. i)or yard, and sold the whole 

so as to gain as much as 16^ yards were sold for : what was 
the selling price per yard ? 

6. [For Females only.] A has 38 florins and a 25 
sovereign ; B ha^ 61 half-sovereigns and 11 florins. What 
sum transferred by B to A would make B have exactly 

6 times as much as A ? 



For Admission as Teacher of the Third Class. 

(Three hours allowed.) 
1. Simplify — 

\x~t^ fi?-(»2|-2})of (7i-Aof (15J-2I)}- 
31 - A- of 12^ 



12 



2. A farmer gives for a horse a bill of £70 due in 15 
5 months, and sells him at once for a bill of £80 due in 

12 months. Find his gain per cent., reckoning interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent. 

3. If omnibuses start from a stand every 10 minutes, 15 
and travel six miles an hour, how long, after one passes a 
lady walking along the route at the rate of three miles an 
hour, will it be before the next one will pass her ? 

4. Apples are bought at two a pennj, and as many more 15 
at three a penny : how much will be gained or lost per cent. 

by selling them at five for two pence? 

5. One-third of the distance between two places is 15 
walked at the rate of 3 miles an hour, and nine-tenths of the 
remainder at the rate of 3| miles an hour ; the rest, at the 
i-ate of 4 miles an hour, takes 25 minutes. Find the whole 
distance and the time of walking. 

6. [For Males only.] The length of a leadeu pipe is 12 

13 feet, its bore is If inches, and its thickness 1| inches : 
find its weight, supposing a cubic inch of lead to weigh 
6*604 ounces. 

7. [For Males only.] Find the number of cubic feet in 15 
a regular hexagonal room, each side of which is 20 feet in 
length, and the walls 30 feet high, and which is finished above 
with a roof in the form of a hex.'vgonal pyramid 15 feet high. 

8. [For Males only.] The radii of the ends of the 18 
frustrum of a rijjht circular cone are 7 feet and 8 feet 
respectivelv, and the height is 3 feet: find the volume of the 
larger of the two pieces obtained by cutting the frustrum by 

a plane parallel to the ends and midway between them. 

9. [For Males only.] A vessel in the form of a right 18 
circular cylinder without a lid is to contain 1000 gallons: nnd 
the area of the whole internal surface, supposing the vessel to 

be of the most advantageous shape. 

10. [For Males only.] Find the volume of a sphere when 15 
its surface is equal to tbat of a circle 9 feet in diameter. 

6. [For Females only.] The rent of a square field at 15 
£2 14b. 6d. per acre amounts to £27 os. : find the cost of 
putting a fence round the field at 9d. per yard. 

7. [For Females only.] The sides of the base of a 15 
triangular prism are 52, 51, and 25 inches respectively, and 
the height is 60 inches : find the side of a cube of equal 
volume. 

8. [For Females only.l A room, whose height is 11 feet 15 
and length twice its breadth, takes 165 yards of paper 2 foet 
wide for its four walls : find how much carpet it will require. 

9. [For Females only.] The diagonals of a rhombus 18 
are 88 and 234 feet respectively : find the area ; find also the 
length of a side, and the height of the rhombus. 

10. [For Females only.] A cubic foot of brass is to be 15 
drawn into a wire ^j of an inch in diameter: find the length 
of the wire. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 

(Females.) 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. Divide 999 into three parts, so that 6 times the first, 8 
7 times the second, and 11 times the third may be equal. 

2. At what times between 6 and 7 o'clock will the hour 9 
and minute hands of a clock be (1) together, (2) at a distance 

of lO' from each other ? 

3. The rates of two trains travelling in the same direc- 20 
tion arc 15 and 50 miles an hour ; how long before the fast 
train is due at a certain station muHt the other leave, in order 

to reach the next, 20 miles farther on, five minutes t^fore the 
fast train arrives ? 

4. A person |iays insurance on his life to the extent of 20 
10 per cent, of his income ; this he legally deducts from his 
income, and after paying on the remainder 5d. in the pound 
income-tax, has j£l,075 2s. 6d. a year left. What was his 
gross income ? 

5. A person started at half-past two and walked to a 20 
village, arriving there when the church clock indicate a 

auarterpast three. After staying twenty-five minutes he 
rove back by a road one-fourth as long again at a rate twice 
as fast as he had walked, and reached home by four o'clock. 
Determine how pach the village clock w<w wrong. 
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llAziiBiim Murks. 

8 6. In the Centigrade thermometer the freezing point is 

zero, and the boiling point lOO*; in Fahrenheit's the freezing 
point is Sy, and the boiling point 212**; what degree C. 
corresponds to 6S^ F. ? 
15 7. The height of a cylindrical vessel is to be half the 

radius of the base, and the cylinder is to hold a gallon. 
Find the radius. 

15 8. The sides of a triangle are 51, 52, and 53 feet: find 
the perpendicular from the op(K>sito angle on the 8ide of 
52 feet, and find the areas of the two triangles into which the 
original triangle is divided. 

20 9. ABCD is a quadrilateral ; the sides AB and DC are 

parallel. AB = IfiS feet, CD = 123 feet ; the perpendicular 
distance of AB and DC is 100 feet. E is a point in AB such 
that AE is equal to half the difference of AB and CD. Find 
the area of the triangle EBC, and of the quadrilateral 
AECD. 

16 10. A circular grass plot, whose diameter is 40 yards, 
contains a gravel walk, one yard wide, running round it one 
yard from the edge. Find what it will cost to turf the grass 
plot at 4d, per square yard. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 

(Males.) 
(Three hours allowed.) 

10 1. (a) State and prove the relation between two unequal 

forces acting at an angle of 120** with each 
other and their resultant. 
(6) What would the relation be if the forces were 
equal ? 

15 2. A balloon capable of raising a weight of 360 lbs. is 
held to the ^und by a rope which makes an angle of 60" 
with the horizon : determine the tension of the rope and the 
horizontal pressure of the wind on the balloon. 

10 3. A heavy uniform beam is supported on a point which 

divides it in the ratio of 14 : 15 ; a weight of 10 lbs. is sus- 
pended from one end, 7 lbs. from the other. Equilibrium is 
preserved. Find the weight of the beam. 
9 4. Which system of pulleys do you consider the most 

advantageous? Illustrate your answer by finding the jjower 
required to raise a weight of 4 cwts. when four pulleys are 
arranged in each of the three systems. 

10 5. A train moves from rest with regularly increasing 

sneed for 5 minutes, and in this time passes over 2 miles. 
What is the speed at the end of 5 minutes, and what at the 
end of the first minute? 

16 6. A stone is dropped from the top of a tower 275 feet 
hififh. With what velocity must a second be projected verti- 
callpr downwards 1^ second later so as to overtake the other 
(a) m 2 seconds, {b) at a distance of 19 feet from the ground ? 

20 7. A billiard table is 12 feet long and 6 feet in width. 

At one comer is a ball which receives at the s^ime instant 
velocities of 6 and 4 in the directions of the sides. After 
what time and where will the ball strike the opposite side ? 
6 8. Find the length of the simple {pendulum beating 

seconds at London (g. = 32 '2). 

15 9. A rectangular hole ABCD, whose lower side CD is 

horizontal, is made in a side of a reservoir, and is closed by a 
door whose plane is vertical ; the door can turn freely rotmd 
a hinge coinciding with CD. Calculate the force that must 
he ai)plied to AB to keep the door shut, assuminf^ that AB 
is 1 foot and AD 12 feet long and that the water rises to the 
level of AB. 

15 10. Describe Nicholson's hydrometer, and show how it 

is used in finding specific gravities. 

12 11. A piece of brass, 8.g. 7*8, weighing 2 lbs. is attached 

to a ball of wax weighing 3oz. The two when completely 
immersed in water together weigh 2578 oz. Find the s.g. of 
the wax. 

12 12. An air-bubble at the bottom of a pond 10 feet deep 

has a volmne of '00006 of a cubic inch ; find what its volume 
beconies when it just reaches the surface, the barometer 
standing at 30 inches and mercury being 13*6 times as heavy 
as the water in the pond. 



ENTGLTSH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION, 

2l8t JDecemher'-9S0 to 12*30. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the First Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 
Maximum Marks. 

20 1. Make adjectives from the nouns — Man, thought, 

charity, day, wood ; and nouns from — Black, human, hard, 
strong, wi8e. 
20 2. How do you determine whether a word is an abstract 

noun, a participle, or a gerund ? Give examples. 
25 3. What do you understand by strong and weak verbs ? 

Say to which class ^ach of the following verbs belong — Beat, 
lay, weep, eat. tell, go, gild, fall, see, bum. 
25 4. How may the predicate of a sentence be enlarged ? 

Give examples. 
60 5. Analyse the following sentences, and parse the words 

in italics— 

(a) Stortiied at with shot and shell 

Boldly they rode and well. 
(6) Slowly and sadlv we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory, 

(c) You wronffd your»df to ¥n*ite in 8uch a case. 

(d) Attention held them mute. 

(e) There he lives in state and bounty, 

Lord of Burleigh fair and /tm. 



For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Second Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

Maximum Marks. 

1. The wind had ?w more strength than this 

That leisurely it Ueu\ 
And made each leaf the 7iext to kiss, 

That close hetidc it grew. 
(a) Analyse the above passage.^ ^ 30 

(6) Parse the words printed in italics. 30 

2. How may adverbs be classified? Give examples of 16 
each kind. 

3. What rules should be observed in the use of shxiU and 20 
mil? Give examples. 

4. Give the language and meaning of the prefixes — Se-, 24 
for-, en-, ultra-, eu-, be- ; and the affixes, -ish, -an, -y, 
-ous, -ac, -kin. 

5. Correct the following sentences, and give reasons for 30 
the corrections you make — 

{a) They had no sooner risen but they began to work. 
(6) The reward has already or soon will be paid. 

(c) Who but must laugh if such a man there be. 

(d) John with a number of others were engaged. 
{e) No good can come of me doing that. 

For Admission as Pupil -Teacher of the Third Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. Some dream that they can silence^ when the^ will. 
The storm of passion, and say, Peace^ be still ; 
But thus far and no farther^ when addressed 

To the wild wave, or wilder human breast. 

Implies authority that never can. 

That never ought to be the lot of man. 
(a) Analyse the above passage. 30 

(6) Parse the words printed m italics. 30 

2. Define indefinite, distribHtive, and reflective pronouns, 18 
and give examples of each. 

3. Give the derivation of— Cape, fruit, morsel, excite, 24 
impudent, difficulty, defy, doctor. 

4. What are auxiliary verbs ? Give a list of them ; and, 18 
opposite each, say for what auxiliary purpose it is used. 

5. Correct the following sentences, and give reasons for 30 
any correction you make : — 

(a) I asked him what he was up to. 

(h) The nuptial ceremony was celebrated this morning. 

(r) The counsel tried to conf«)und the witness. 

((/) Have you seen Brown's last book ? 

(c) Practical joking deserves condign punishment. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. Tis now the dead of night, and half the world 
Is with a lonely, solemn darkness hung ; 

Yet I — so coy a dame is sleep to me — 

With all the weary courtship of 

My care-tired thoughts, can't win her to my bed, 

Though even the stars do wink^ as 'twere with over- 
watching. 

Til forth and walk a while, 
(a) Give a general analysis of the above passage. 30 
(6) Parse the words printed in italics. 30 

2. Explain fully how you distinguish the subjunctive 18 
from the indicative mood. Give examples. 

3. (a) Classify prepositions according to their origin. 18 

(b) Make sentences in which the w^ords After, Through, 

and Without appear as (1) Prepositions, (2) 
Adverbs. 

4. Give the derivation of— C^alisthenic, comet, lyric, 24 
monk, hymn, i)hra8e, synopsis, panic. 

5. Correct the following sentences, and give reasons for 30 
the corrections you make — 

(a) There was a discussion on schools held on the road. 

(b) Always an impressive sight said solemnly the 

Indian. 

(c) Raw cow's milk is better for children than boiled. 

(d) I never dare write as funny as I can. 

(e) Has he finished ? No, he has not near done. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Third Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. O let us pay the time but needful iooe. 
Since it hath been beforehand with our griefs. 
This England never did (nor never shall) 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now these her princes are come home again. 

Come the three corners of the world in arms. 

And we shall shock them ! Nought shall make us rue 

If England to itself do rest but true. 

(a) Paraphrase the above passage. 20 

(6) Pan«e the words printed in italics. 20 

2. What are the characteristics of the strong and weak 10 
conjugations ? To which conjugation do the following verbs 
belong— Sell, cleave, light, spit, awake, fight, shall, buy? 

3. Discuss the origin and use of the conjunctions — And, 12 
both, that, if. 

4. What are the stops in common use ? OiVe rules for 10 
the proper placing of the oomma and semioolon. 
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Maximiim Marlci. 

14 5. (a) Define s perfect, imperfect, and doable rhyme. 

Give exsmf>Ie4. 
{h) Scan the following h'ne«— 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum, 

Or bu^y hoiuc\rife ply her evening? care : 
No children run to li»p their f»ire*s return, 
Or climb hit* knee^ the envied ki-w to ithare. 

6. Make a com[x>und sentence hr.ving two coordinate 
pnncifial »entenca«, each with two ccrirdinate subordinate 
sentences, one of the i»airrt of subordinate i}<;ntenc€8 being 
adverbial and the other pair mljectival. 

1" 7. Analyite the following pannage: give a general 

analysM only— 

O Brother, when I told him what had chanced, 
My sifter's vinion, and the rf^st, his face 
l>arken'd, as I have seen it m »re than once 
When HMuie brave df^d seemed to be done in vain. 
Darken ; and, * Wrx- is me, my knights ! ' he cried, 
*llad I been here ye had not Hwom the vow.' 

16 8. Correct anything yon see aniisK in the following 

sentences, and give reaH.'mj« for any cirn'otions you make-- 

(a) Towards the clf»8e of his life he committed 

suicide. 
{I) He smiled to thank her as he took 

Three tiny little Hijw. 
(«•) I like it better than any. 
id) He want** hii* hair cuttmg. 
{e) Ha lias got a new |*air of shoes. 
(/) He had cmie ti» the ccmclusion that tlie child had 

tumbles! into the water and was* drowned. 
(g) That she wa** a HomnambTilist I know as I have 

st»'n her under its influemx*. 
(h) Soun«l wai< hin claret and h»s hea^l, 
Warm wa?? his double alo and feelings. 

20 9. Write a sht^rt essay oh— 

(«) AH that glitters is not gold ; ryr 
(h) A rolling wtone gathers n<» moas ; or 
{e) The cultivation of memory. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. So it must fall out 

To him or our authorities. For an end. 
We must suggest the people in what hatred 
He still hath held them ; that to's power he would 
Have made them mules, Hilenc<*d their pleaders, and 
Disproportioned their freedoms, holding them 
In human acti«m and capacity, 
Of no more soul nor fitness for the world 
Than camels in the war, who have their provand 
Only for bearing burdens, and sore blows 
For sinking under them. 
20 Paraphrase the above |>assage. 

15 2. (a) Give the derivation of— Bale, ruth, doit, debile, 

bisson. 

[b) Scan the following lines— 

(1) Name not the God thou boy of tears. 

(2) At a crack'd drachm ! Cushions, leaden 

spoons. 

(3) Or, seeing it, of such childish friendliness. 

(4) You and your crafts ! you have crafted 

fair ! 
(H) And power, unto itself most commendable^ 

14 3. ** Neither will they bate one iot of ceremony." 

Describe the ceremony here referretl to. 

16 4. Write short explanations of — 

(a) I warrant, liow he mammocked it ! 

{h) Ho lurch'd all swords of the garland. 

(<;) When Tarquin made a head for Rome. 

((/) Hear you tnis Triton of the minnows ? 

(ej The cockle of rebellion. 

(/) I say, doctor, gi's some tackleum. 

(</) Nor ride on Pharaoh's chariot wheels after filthy 

lucre. 
[h) Yoii stab with a jest. 

16 5. Explain the terms — Consul, Senator, iEdiles, Forum, 

Apotheosis, Flying Dutchman, Deucalion. 

12 G. In what connection were the following expressions 

used, and by whom ? 

(a) Coffins sail fastest in a calm. 

(6) If I could shake off but one seven years. 

\c) The napless vesture of humility. 

(d) The penniless Faquir who lives on chance 

handfuls of rice has his dangers, as well as 

the rich Parsee. 

20 7. Write a brief sketch of Aberalva and its people. 

18 S. Sketch briefly the character of one onfy of the follow- 

ing persons— 

(a) Coriolanus. 
(6) Tom Thumall. 
(c) Grace Harvey. 

20 9. Write a short essay on one of the following subjects :— 

(a) Sweet are the uses of adversity. 
• (6) A stitch in time saves nine, 
(c) School life : its joys and difficulties. 



HISTORY. 
2lst December — 2 to 5 p.m. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fimt Clasi. 

(One hour and a-balf allowed.) 

VaziraiuB XaitL 

1. Give some acount of Captain Arthur Phillip, 15 
Governor Bligh, Abel Tasman, George Ba««, Mr. Oxley. 

2. What parU of Australia were explored respectively 31 
by Captain Sturt, by T^^ichhardt, .and hy Kyre ? 

3. Give a li»t, with datej., ot the navigator* who visited U 
the went and south coastn of Australia. 

4. Write a brief sketch of the hiatory of QaeenibnJ 5 
under the beads— (a) Exploration, and (6) Gold Discoverie*. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Second Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. What means were adopted by Ajfric«>la U> estabU>h U 
the Rimian )K>wei in Hritain ? 

2. l>e««cribe as clearly as you can the c<jnditioii of the II 
Roman Empire, at the time of the conijueat of DritMO uodH- 
Claudiiis, A.D. 43. 

3. (a) Name the province.^ of Roman Britain. U 
{h) What jjarts of Britain were conquered by the 

Jutes and the Angle** reijpectively ? 

4. What d() you know <•!— Edward the Martyr, Earl 36 
Godwin, Toi-ti^', Dunstan, The Venerable B**de ? 

5. When, where, and l)etween whom, were the following IS 
batth*) fought— Sanford, Hen^sdown Hill, Etbandane, 
Stamford Bridge, Clontarf, Hastings ? 

For Admission as Pupil-Teaclier of the Third Cliss. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. Write brief explanatory note* of th« foll€>wing eventi 1 
— First Crusade, Concjuest of Ireland, Foundinjr *>f tlx« 
House of Commons, Battle of Crecy, Wat Tyler's* Insanw- 
tion. 

2. Give an account of the wars a'jrainst Scotland duii^ I 
the reigns of Edward I. and Edward II. 

3. What do vi*u know of — John of Gaunt, Ansela I 
Simon de Mont/ort, Hubert de Burgh, John WycHL 
Geoffrey Chaucer ? 

4. Make a gfuealogical tal)le showing^ the connectka I 
between William I. and Richard II. 

r>. (rive a ccmcise account of the Feudal System. 8 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth GIi«. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. State clearly the causes of the popular insurrectioBi V 
during the reign r)f Edward VI. 

2. What do you know of the Star Chamber, the High U 
Court of Commission, the Statute of Fines ? 

3. In Fifth Book, page 2h7, it is stated that the distin- vt 
guishing features (»f the Tudor period were ** The Revival of 
Literature," *'Tho Extension ot Commerce," and *' The Kine 
of ProtestantiKUi." Explain and elaborate as fully as yuu 
can the meaning <>f these expressions. 

4. Who were Owen Glendower, Sir John Oldcad^Ue, W 
Owen Tudor, Sir Thomas More, John Knox, Lord Dxu'oley? 

5. The following matters are referred to in R<iss: state 1€ 
what you know of each — Introduction of Printing into 
England, the Fall of Constantinople, Institution of the 
Yeomen of the Guard, East India Company Incorpor^ed. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Third Class. 

(Three hours allowed.) 

1. (a) State the chief provisions of the Petition of 9 

Right, the Habeas Corpus Act, the Act of 
Supremacy. 
{b) State clearly what constitutional principles were T 
established by the Revolution of 1088. 

2. Describe as concisely as you can the character i>f T 
James I. 

3. What were the causes that led to the Thirty Yeara' S 
War ? Mention the leading events of that war. 

4. Give a comprehensive sketch of the Long Parliament. 10 

5. What do you know of the insurrections of Argyle 7 
and MouKouth? 

6. Give some account of the strife of political parties ^ 
during the reign of Queen Anne. 

7. Trace accurately and clearly the connection between ' 
the Tudor and the Stuart Hovereigns of England. 

8. Write brief exolanatory notes of — The Treaty of 12 
Breda, the Trial of the Seven Bishops, the Treaty of 
Utrecht, the Trial of Dr. Sacheverell. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 
(Three hours allowed. ) 

1. Give some account of the causes, events, and results W 
of- 

{a) The war of the Austrian Succession. 
ib) The Peninsular Vf&r. 

2. *'Warren Hastings having committed some tyrannical > 
acts in his government was recalled, and subjected to an 
impeachment which extended over seven years, and ended in 
an acquittal." What were these " tyrannical act« '*? Wluit 
do you know of the impeachment of Hastings? 

' 3. {a) Write brief explanatory notes on the following 8 
institutions- -The Court of the KingV Bench, 
the Court of Exchequer, the Court c« Cranmon 
Pleas, the Court of Chancery. 
(6) Give the origin, privileges, and funotiona <tf the € 
institution known as the Britiah Cabinet. 
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Haxlmnm Marks. 

7 4. What does Alison say of the character of Charles 
James Fox ? 

C ^ f). State what you know in connection with the acquisi- 
tion of British territory in Further India. 
10 G. What do you know of— Sir Eyre Coote, Sir Henry 

Tjawrence, Sir James Outram, Lord Raglan, Sir Hugh Rose, 
General (Chinese) Gordon, the Sirdar Kitchener, Lord 
Dufferin, Henr>' Grattan, Wolfe Tone ? 

8 7. When, where, and between whom, wm each of the 
following battles fought— Quatre Bras, Assaye, Meanee, 
Goojerat, Sobraon, Saratoga, Busaco, Yorktown ? 

12 8. Show clearly how British and French interests have 

recently come into collision in the Niger territories. 
Illustrate by a rough outline map. 



GEOMETRY. 

22nd I>ecemher^9'S0 to 12-30. 

Directions to FiXAMiN'KKS.- 1. Hall and Stevens* symbols may 
be used. 2. Any letters or figures may be used in the deduc- 
tions ; and any letters except A, B, and C in the book-work. 
3. When an answer is shown on more than one ps^e, the 
figure must be repeated on each page. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Second Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 
Maximum Marks. 

7 1. Dpfine— Straight line, parallel straight lines, acute- 

angled triangle, plane surface, polygon. 
G ^ 2. Distinguish between the three cases of Euc. I. 7. 

Explain why the third case needs no demonstration. 
4 3. Give the number and enunciation of the first proposi- 

tion of 15ook I. that is proved indirecUi/. 

18 4. From a given point draw a straight line equal to a 

given straight line. 

20 .">. If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to 

two sides of the other, each to each, and have likewise their 
bases equal, then the angle which is contained by the two 
sides of the one shall be equal to the angle which is contained 
by the two sides of the other. 

20 G. If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to 

two sides of the other, each to each, but the angle contained 
by the two sides of the one greater than the angle contained 
by the corres|x)iiding sides of the other; then the base of 
that which has the greater angle shall be greater than the 
base of the other. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

6 1. When is one pro)x)sition said to be the converse of 

another. Write out the converse of — '* Any two angles of a 
triangle are together less than two right angles." 

6 2. Show clearly by figure and explanation what is 
meant by (a) the parallelograms about the diagonal of any 
parallelogram, {h) the complements of the foregoing, (c) 
applying a parallelogram to a ^iven straight line. 

7 3. Enunciate the propositions employed in the construc- 
tion and proof of Enc. I. 47. 

18 4. If two triangles have two angles of the one equal to 
two angles of the other, each to each, and a side of one equal 
to a side of the other, these sides being opposite to equal 
angles in each, then shall the triangles be equal in all respects. 

\\) 5. Describe a parallel(»gram that shall be equal to a 

given triangle, and have one of its angles equal to a given 
angle. 

19 G. If the square described on one side of a triangle be 
ec[ual to the sum of the sq^uares described on the other two 
sides, then the angle contained by these two sides shall be a 

Zn right angle. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

6 1. Explain— Congruent triangles, a line divided in 

medial section, alternate angles, quaesita. 

G 2. Enunciate the several propositions from which it 

directly follows that — (i. J Every triangle must have at least 
two acute angles ; (ii. ) If one angle of a parallelogram is a 
right angle, all its angles are right angles; (iii.) The parallelo- 
grams about the diagonal of a square are themselves squares. 

4 3. Give the geometrical propositions correspondmg to 

the following algeoraical statements — 

(I.) (a + 6)» = (a-t-6)a + (a + 6)6. 
(ii.) {a + b)a = a^ '¥ah, 

20 4. To a given straight line apply a parallelogram which 
shall be equal to a given triangle, and have one ol its angles 
ecjual to a given angle. 

20 5. If a straight line is divided into any two parts, the 

sum of the squares on the whole line and on one of the parts 
is equal to twice the rectangle contained by the whole and 
that i)art, together with the square on the other part. 

19 G. In an obtuse-angled triangle, if a perpendicular is 

drawn from either of the acute angles to tne opposite side 
produced, the square on the side subtending the obtuse angle 
is greater than the squares on the sides containing the obtupe 
angle, by twice the rectangle contained by the side on which, 
when produced, the p«rpendicular falls, and the line inter- 
cepted without the triangle, between the perpendicular and 
the obtuse angle. 



For Admission as Teacher of the Third Class. 

(Three hours allowed.) 

Maximum Mark*. 

1. (a) Distinguish between converse and contrary pro- 5 
position?. (&) Show by an example that the converse of a 
true theorem is not necessarily true, ic) Give the converse 

of — "Triangles on the same base, ann batween the same 
parallels, are equal i n area. " 

2. How many degrees are there in each of the interior 5 
angles of a regular five-sided figure? Show clearly how 
your answer is arrived at. 

3. Enunciate the two propositions included in the follow- 4 
ing — ** The sum of the squares on two straight lines is equal 

to twice the sum of the squares on half their sum and on 
half their difference." 

4. If. at a point in a straight line, two other straight 7 
lines, on opposite sides of it, make the adjacent angles 
together equal to two right angles, then these two straight 
lines shall be in one and the same straight line. 

5. If two triangles have two angles of the one equal to 8 
two angles of the other, each to each, and a side of one equal 

to a side of the other, these sides being adjacent to the equal 
angles in each, then shall the triangles be equal in all 
respects. 

G. In a right-angled triangle the square described on 8 
the hyix^tenuse is equal to the sum of the squares described 
on the other two sides. 

7. If a straight line is divided into any two part*, the 9 
sum'of the squares on the whole line and (m one of the parts 
is equal to twice the rectangle contained by the whole and 
that part, together with the square on the other part. 

H. Divide a given straight line into two parts, so that 9 
the rectangle contained by the whole and one i)art may be 
equal to the square on the other part. 

9. No two straight lines drawn from the extremities of 10 
the ba.«e of a triangle to the opposite sides can possibly 
bisect each other. 

10. In a right-angled triangle, if a perpendicular is drawn 10 
from the right angle to the hy|)otenuse, the square on this 
perpendicular is equal to the rectangle contained by the 
segments of the hypotenuse. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. Explain what is meant by the internal and external 6 
segmeiUs of a line ; and show that the sum of the external 
segments of a line, or the difference of the internal sep^ments, 

is double the distance between the i)oints of section and 
bisection of the line. 

2. Describe a square that shall be equal to a given recti- 7 
lineal figure. 

3. If a straight line touch a circle, and from the point of 8 
contact a straight line be drawn cutting the circle, the angles 
which this line makes with the line touching the circle shall 

be equal to the angles which are in the alternate segments of 
the circle. 

4. The opposite angles of any quadrilateral figure in- 8 
scribed in a circle are together equal to two right angles. 

5. Enunciate the converse of each of the two precedinpr 5 
theorems (Questions 3 and 4). Instance a converse proposi- 
ti<m in Euc. Book I., and another in Book III., proved 
directly. 

G. Describe a circle about a given acute-angled triangle. 8 

7. Inscribe a regular quindecagon in a given circle. 6 

8. Show that the straight line joining the middle ix)int 9 
(»f the hypotenuse (>f a right-angled triangle to the right 
angle is equal to half the hypotenuse. 

9. In a triangle ABC, of which the sides AB and AC 9 
are equal, a point J ) is taken in BC ; prove that the rectangle 
under BD and DC is equal to the difference between the 
stiuares described on AC and on AD. 

10. Divide a given straight line into two parts so that the 10 
square on one part shall be double the square on the other. 



NEEDLEWOEK. 

22nd JDecemher--9'30 to 12-30. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Second Class. 

Maximum Harks . 
Theory. 

1. What is meant by "stemming " a button ? Why is it 4 
done ? 

2. (a) In making button-holes, how should the slit be 10 

cut when button-hole scissors are not available ? 
{b) Give brief directions for working the first stitch, 

and ioT joining-in a new threadi. 
(c) How do button-holes on thick material differ from 

ordinary button-holes ? Why ? 

3. Give directions for — 10 
'a) Preparing a loop of tape for a towel ; 
^6) Sewing it on. 

Illustrate by diagrams. 

4. Make diagrams of the following stitchea, as 6 
represented on canvas — Hemming, sewing (top-sewing), 
setting-in. 

Pbactick. 

1. From the material supplied, cut out one-half, right or 12 
left, of a baby's first shirt. 

[N.B. — A sheet of cuUing'OtU paper is supplied for use if 
desired.] 

2. Fix and tack the shoulder to be joined by two parallel 10 
rows of stitching, and stitch one row. 

3. Fix and tack a narrow hem round one of the flaps and 10 
along the shoulder, and strengthen with button-hole stitch 
the bottom part of the opening between them. 



nmSiuki. 

4. Inmit a guBiet kt the pinper part at the nrmhole, and 
tack a hem muud the armhale, 

5. Put on a. patcb, 2 ioobve aquara. Fix and tack it all, 
d proiierly Gniih half. 

[The rxtra matiriiJ required for gaetliant 4 and 6 iito be 
tfron Ike botloia eomert of fhe garmenL] 

r AdmiBsion an Pupil -Teacher of the Third Class. 
L Describe— Good Ktilching; good gatheringand setting 



ir rulcB 



> be obaerved in markllur i> 



ea, pnckut-handkeTuliirf't, unjerclutbing, 
reipectivel;. 

3. In gatheriog and aettiag-in tn a band, what device is 

Sanetally luiopted to secure thut the gotliorB shall be evenly 
istcibiited ! 

4. Give brieSr the p<iinta for criticism in— 

(a) Keat!iei-Btit4:hing ; 

(b) HerrinR-boning. 

pHACtrcK. 
i 1. (a) From the cnliuo auppliod, out out (qaarler'eKe) 

and make up by firm tackinit, a circular waint- 
band for a wnman'e petticoat. (Wiiiflr, 24 
inches.) 



a of ciiUii\g-mit paper ii luppiied fo^iin 



[N.B. 
deiired. 1 

I {li) On the proper part of the band out and wnrk n 

button-nalc, one end imind, the other braced. 
2. On the flannp) auppiied— 
I (o) Cut a ilit, 2 inoheB long, M for the placket-hole 

of a petticoat, and propprly finish it off, 
(Tack the eiiles and sew the bottom.) 
I (b) Put a triangular patch, 2i inchen nn the sirl-. 

Fix Mod tack it all and pniperly HiiiNh half. 
(Cat the re(]uirod piece Frniu a corner nf the 
flannel.) 
! (e) Bind 3 inches, including a oorntr. 

I 3. On the stocking.web, cut a hole abont i-inch si|ii(lrB 

and dnru it (common method). 

For Admiasion ss Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth CIbbs, 

) 1. Give the painta for criticitm la a Rustet. Mention 

■ome fcarmenta requiring gUisBta, and state on what part <vr 
pnrto nf the>i> Bnrments gussets are put. When a gusset is 
[Hit into a run-ond-fell seimj im what aide of the garment, 
right or wronc. mmt the Mwing (top-ismng) be? 

2. Crire brief directions for darning a ornBS cut. Illus 



trata by diagrama. 
3. Whatbntlon-I 



. What bntlon-bolea are required in the front iif aahirll 
How are they cut, selvedEe-way or weft-way! What kind 
of end» have they? Why? 

4. Give directions fur two methods of overcasting. 
Illustrate by diegTaTni<. 

Pbacticb. 

I. From the cutting-out [laper nipplied. cut out (hn!/- 

(a) The upper part of one side, right or left, nf the 

front of a baby's nightgown. 
[h] A iileeve for same. 
3. From a comer of the print, cut a piece 2J inches 
■quare, and put it on as a patch. Fix and tack it all and 
properlyfiiilBh half. 

3. Work (our inches of a corded heoi showing- hi>w you 
nieh nil an end. T 
"ht itrip if materia- .-,., 
I it Co /lave a join in it.] 

4. On the hem — 

(a) Sew a button and wnrk a loop for it ; 

\b) Sew a hook and an eye ; 

(«) Pierce and work in eyelet-hole. 
[// tite examinre ii n'jt proiided wt'l/i a HileUo Ihc holt 
may wpifreerf mith a Imitlin^-nredle.] 

&. Out the atocking-web in two and join it by grafting. 

For Admission aa Teacher of the Third Class. 

I. Write short notes on the mode of munufootoring 
calico. BO aa tn account for the e'" "--' 



and weft threads respectively 

2. Give directions for cutting, rolling, whippiug, and 
Betting-on ■ frill. What H|ieciaI»iJvanlBgo has hand-whipped 
frilling oa a trimming! 

a. Write notes of a lesson to a Sixth Closii on Bcolloping 
a flannel petticoat. What preparation must be inndH for the 

Pbaotics. 
1. From the cutting-out paper supplied, cut nut (half- 
fa) The uppsr port of one iide, right or left, of the 

front of n boy's ihirt ; 
m Half the yoke; 
(rj A sleeve. 
State the nmouut and kind of material required to make 
up four Buch shirts. 
i 2. With the material provided, work (Belvedga-way} 

about three inchei nf each nf the following sBBms— Mautuo- 
makar'i ; French ; flat. 



a Fix and taek a hem along one end of the joined piece, 10 
d on it eut and work a button-hole. . 

4, (a) From a oonier of the damask, cut a piece, 2 inche* 17 
square, and put it un as a patch on a worn table- 
cloth. (Thepfttehmuit iio( be treated nsoalioo)- 
Work half of it. 
(ti) Dam afewTowson the damask as fnrathin ploci 



itOL-king, the letters P.L 
For Admi 



■■ for i 



Teacher of the Second Cla«i. 

1. What stitches are uudd in the following kinds of 
patching, and on what siiles, right or wrong, are they 
respectively put!— Calico, niusiin, ll»nuel, i 

in tup-sewing a pitch, which must le 1 
worker, the patch oc the garment ! Why ? 

2. In ■ ' ■ ' ' 



t, ciotb. 



ards the 

Lterial having decided 
right and wrong sides, how do you sMure that onn iihall be 
for the right and one for the left arm respectively! To what 
side iif the sleeve, nii[»r nr under, should the crosswue part 
be put? In sleeves having an opening, how deep should that 
opening be ! Why! 

3. GivB direetiors for putting a atrangtheidng tape in 
theeidenpeningof aobild'sdntwera. Illuitrateby diagrsme. 

4. What ijiHliminory initiuction and practice should be 
Kiven to iiupils before they are taught to make a stitch ! 

.■>. Of the variouB faults made in hemming, stroking a 
sew-aod-feli seum, and a rtin-and-fell heam, respeetively, 
mention the one which isgenerallv ouusidercd the worst, and 
Htatfl why it is so coniidered ; olso state briejl!/ how these 
faults may be avoided. 

PaACTIOE. 

1. From the calico supplied, cot out {l-alf-tite)— 

(a) One Its of a pair of knickerbocker drawers for a 

{b) A leg-band for same. 
State the age of the child fur whom the drawen ars 
suitable. 

\If.B.—A iltet of eutting-out paper « lupplied for 



n-and-fell seam, and work 7 



dtiired,], 

2. Fii and tack the leg foi 
one inch of it at the bottom. 

3. Gather and stroke the liottoni of the leg, and set it 
into the band. Took it all. and properly finish three inohes. 

4. Cut on opening down the side, and insert a gnuet 
the " 



*/ 



4. Cut on opening down the Bide, 
bottom. (Tack the sides, and sew the rest.) 
. ^ .1. .._..__j — — ' wurk a button-hole, one and 10 



h(!tu of the fr 



and. (Taek the 12 



UHAWlNti. 

22nii Deeemhe.r-~2 to 3-30 p.m. 

For Admission aa Pupil-Teacher of the First Glass. 

Copy the Biample the same site (Fig. 1).— No nding, 

meesuting, or tracing allowed. 

For Admisaion as Pupil -Teach rr of the Second Clasg. 
Enlarge the copy to tho slue here given (Fig. 2).— No 
ruling, measuring, or tracing (illowed. 

For Admission as Pupil-Toaclier of the Third CUss. 

I. (o) Construct a scale lA 2 inches to I foot, showing 

feet and inches, and long enough to measure 



4 panels- The upper panels am 3' by 1"; and the lower. 1'6" 
by r. The upper panels are 8" from the top ; and the lower 
y' from the bottom. Tho panels are 6' from the sides.— 
Scale, r tn r. 

3. Draw on the squared paper tn the given dimentiona j 
each square representing 1 inch. Point A ie uiarkod (Fig. 3), 

For Admission as Papil-Teanher of the Fourth CImi. 
1. Through C and D draw two parallel lines, with the 
given distance AB between ihom (Fig. 4), 

3. The given Ibe AB is the height of an equilateral 
triangle. Construct the Irinnglo. 

3. Construot a triancle ou the given hose AB, having 
angles of fiO', 45°. and 7&". 

4. The given line CD is divided into four unequal parte. 
Divide* lino of the given length AB in the same proportion. 

h. Find the centre of this oircle. 

B. LlB«.'rilie a circle In the given triangle ABC. The 
construction lines must be entirely geometrical, and not tb* 
result of calculation. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Third Olasa. 
Draw RS mneb an you can 
you, and as it appoirs from yot 

For Admission as Teacher of tho Second Class. 

Repriwent tho model of the V>iiilding in per8|ieetive, 

standing on the ground plane. The corner A in to bo 2' on 

the left of the spectator and I' from the picture line, and the 

line AB is to vanish towards tho right, ot an angle of 4r 



FIG. I. 




FIG.2. 
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MUSIC. 

22nd December— S'SO to 5. 
For Admission as Pupil-Teaclier of the Second Class. 

Maximum Marks. 

10 1. Give the derivation and meaning of the following 

musical terms — Treble, alto, tenor, bass, breve, minim, 

crotchet, ganmt, leger, clef. 
10 2. Make out a table showing the relative duration of 

notes, from the breve to the demisemiquaver. 
12 3. Show, by diagrams, the range of the four principal 

voices — 

(a) Each in its proper clef. 
(6) Comparatively. 

6 4. Name and define the two chief or fundamental 

elements of music. 
12 5. Write in the three other clefs, in the same pitch of 

voice, the exercises lith(^raphed for you. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Class. 

6 1. Distinguish between simple and compound rhythm. 

12 2. How is emphasis indicated ? Write six measures of 

C rhythm, with four emphasised passages. 

8 3. Describe Maelzers Metronome, and Weber's Chro- 
nometer, and state their use. 

9 4. Explain the meaning and uses of "Indefinite signs 
of duration." Give the names of five such signs. 

15 5. Place time signatures to the bars of music lithographed 
for you. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 

6 1. (a) Point out any differences that exist between the 

sharps and flats at the head of a piece of music, 
and those which occur in the course of the 
mujsic. 
(6) What are their distinctive names? 
8 2. Place on a bass staff the signatures of F sharp major 

and F sharp minor ; and on a treble staff the signatures of 
B flat major and B flat minor. 
10 3. *' The cultivated ear recognises difference of character 

in the different keys." 

What are the characteristics of the following keys — 
G, D, A, F, and E flat? 
10 4. "Any major scale mav be converted into a minor,"&c. 

(a) Complete the above statement. 
(6) Illustrate by converting the scales of A major 
and E major into A minor and E minor 
respectively. 

16 5. (a) Determine the keys of the two exercises litho- 

graphed for you. 
(6) Transpose the first a semitone higher, and the 
second a semitone lower. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Third Class. 

14 1. (a) Explain clearly the difference between J rhythm 

and § rhythm. 

(b) Give three varying measures of each kind. 

10 2. (a) Write the ascending minor scale of G in each of 

the following three ways — 

(i.) Containing the same sounds found in its 

relative major, 
(ii.) Showing the true form, 
(iii.) Showing the assumed form. 
(6) Connect the notes forminj^ the semitones. 
10 3. (a) Distinguish between diatonic and chromatic 

intervals. 
(6) Form in chromatic intervals a diminished third, 
an augmented fifth, and a diminished octave 
on G ; and, in diatonic intervals, an augmented 
third, a pluperfect fourth, and a minor sixth on 
E flat. 
16 4. (a) Transpose the musio lithographed for you so that 

the highest note shall be G. 
(6) Explain the signs and accidentals which occur 
after the first bar. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 

6 1. Mention the chief rules to be observed in writing or 

playing thorough-bass. 
10 2. (a) Define oblique, similar, and contrary motion; and 

give an example of each kind. 
(6) State why and now consecutive perfect fifths and 
octaves are to be avoided. 
16 3. (a) Form triads on every note in the key of C minor, 

and distinguish each triad as major, minor, &c. 
(6) Show clearly why common chords cannot be 
formed on the second, third, and seventh notes 
of a minor diatonic scale. 

(c) " Minor triads, like the major, are used in various 

W[)ositions, and in inversion." 
rite in two positions the triad on the tonic, and 
each of its inversions in the key of C minor. 
18 4. (a) Explain the formation of the chord of the 

dominant ninth, and fhow the progression of 
each note forming the chord. 
(6) Why should the octave to the root be excluded, 
and why are the seventh and ninth indispensable ? 
(c) Write the chord of the dominant ninth in funda- 
mental position, and in its inversions, with their 
resolutions in the key of B flat. Give the 
abbreviated fi^ring. 



SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

2Srd December— d-SO to 12-80. 
For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

Maximum Marks. 

1. (a) Write as a copy for a Fourth Class — " O Harrdet^ 50 

thoti ha^ cleft my heart in ttvain." {h) Form the 
words '^Muniajxifitt/'' and ^'Citizen" in imita- 
tion of plain print, the former in small letters, 
the latter in capitals. 

2. Give the tests by which a teacher may gauge his own 11 
power as a disciplinarian. 

3. *' No Collective Lesson can be looked on as successful 11 
unless a satisfactory answer can be given to such questions 

as these" : Supply the questions indicated in the foregoing 
quotation. 

4. Why is Reading commonly allowed to be the most 15 




5. Explain fully the process of finding the difference 20 
between 531 and 274 by tho *' Method of Equal Additions." 

(>. Give Gladman's nine concluding *' General Hints " on 18 
Writin/;. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Third Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. Penmanship test — 50 

(a) Form the words ''Physical" &nd "Globe'] in 
imitation of ornamental print, the initials 
only to be capitals. 

(6) Write as a copy for a Fifth Clasa— ''Method will 
teach you to icin time." 

2. State the reasons given by Gladman for teaching 7 
Geography ; and show how he recommends the nnbject to be 
taught, so that it may be interesting to the pupils. 

3. Give the substance of the Extract from the Minutes 7 
of Council for 1853, quoted by Gladman, in reference to the 
mode that should be adopted in tefwhing Geography. 

4. "Biography is a useful means of imparting historical 5 
knowledge in a pleasant way." Illustrate. 

5. What is Gladman's advice regarding rules of Syntax 5 
in the teaching of Grammar? 

G. " Parsing has been called the *A, B, C of grammar.' " 5 
Comment briefly on this statement. 

7. In accordance with what principles should actual and 6 
tangible rewards be given to school pupils, if they are given 

at all ? What other class of rewards is available in school ? 
Particularise four of the latter. 

8. Mention the instructions relating to the proper keep- 8 
ing of the Portfolio for School Documents. 

9. Specify— (a) The geography, (fc) the arithmetic, and 9 
(c) the drawing proscribed for the third half-year in Sixth 
Class. 

10. What reasons shall be deemed a valid excuse for 6 
non-attendance under Part III. of our Education Act ? 

11. What treatment, in Gladman's opinion, should a 7 
teacher resort to in cases of (a) Hasty temper, (6) laziness, 

(c) un punctuality, on the part of his pupils ? 

12. State (a) the advantages, and (6) the defects, of the 10 
simultaneous method of reading. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. Penmanship test — 50 

(a) Form in plain* print the word "Federation" the 
initial only to be a capital ; and in ornamental 
capitals the word "System." 

(6) Write as a copy for a Sixth Class— "-4 good 
laugh is sunshine in a house.'' 

2. Name the leading qualifications which go to make a 6 
good disciplinarian, and ^'hich enable a teacher to gain in- 
fluence and govern easily. 

3. Mention some serious evils connected with emulation 8 
in school work, and show how this motive may be controlled 
and utilised. 

4. Give the peculiarities of the Glasgow system of 5 
organisation. 

5. Specify the leading points in connection with the 8 
duties of a head teacher. 

6. Give a table exhibiting Bain's classification of mental 4 
phenomena. 

7. Mention the marks of good school-order. 8 

8. "Good method accords with nature." "Education 10 
perfects nature." Expand the-se ideas. 

9. Spencer enumerates certain advantages connected 6 
with making education a process of self-culture : Briefly 
state them. 

10. State the late Lord Chief Justice Cockbum's opinion 8 
on the law of England relating to the corporal punishment 

of a pupil by a teacher. 

11. State the leading principles that should guide a 7 
teacher in drawing up a time-table for his school. 

12. State the natural law under which faculty develops, 5 
and ihow its bearing on education. 
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AL6EBBA. | 

2^d December — 2 to 5 p.m. \ 

*♦* All the deUik f*f the work mant be given. 
For Admission sl% Pnpil -Teacher of the Second Class. 

(One honr and a-half allowed.) 
Sfaximum MtkTk*. 

L How do*^« Algebra differ from Arithmetic? What 

relation doen Aii^ebra bear to Arithmetic? 

2. Give the rule* for the addition of like temui. 

1 1 3. Frrim the iram rif — 

7n - 36 - .V, 66 - 3r, and >Vr - 46 * (fe, 
take the »iim of — 

11a - 26 ^ 9/-, 4rt - 126 - 13*r, and .% - 6r. 

12 4. If 1 = 4, 6 = 5, r = 3, find the numerical valoe of 
ai - /36 - fv; - (116 - 10c). 

10 5. Find the continiied prrxinct of— 

X- ^ X -\^ a:' - jc - 1, and x* - z"- -^ L 

ir, 0. IHvide— 

12 3ar ^ «2^« - I12x^ - lO^jc* - 70a;» by Ix^- - 'tx -r 3. 

7. State a>nci«fly the fact* concerning the divisibility 

of jr* ± //* by jc ± tj. 

For Admission as Pnpil-Teacher of the Third Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

10 1. Define Highest Common Factor and Loweat Common 

Multiple. State the nilefl for the removal of brackets. i 



For Admission as Teaeiier of the Third Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 



1. Add together— 



XAXimum Marks. 
5 



9m w^ 

1 ^ - ^ •-. 



X 



X' 



1 - 



and 



1 - 



2. Divide— 



1 - 



2y 



6^ ^» a6< 




a 6 


( 




by 


j_ - - 


- — 


27 125 10 


2 3 


;> 



3. Find the highest ci>mmon factor of — 

12r' - :j6jc»;/ -- T:x>i^ - 30»/\ 
50x> - \\hx'*i - ^^xv^ - 12v*, and 
l&r* - 'Ax^y - 44jry* - 12y». 

4. Find— 

v^f-r" - 10«=» - OiZ^ - Gj: ^ 4jf« * lOtr* + 1). 

'y. Find the ctibe root of — 
Jw« - 3fia'6^ 102a*6* - 171rt'6=» -2(M£i=6* - 14406' -^646\ 

6. Find a value of x which will make 

jc* -r &c* - our* ^ 12r - 8 
a perfect ^uare. 

7. Find the value in one fraction of — 

1 6 h' 



6 

8 



5 



a^h (a * 6) (rt - 2!*) ' (a ^ 6) (a ^ 26)(a -r 36). 
8. Raifle \x - ]i:- - \x^ to it8 third power. 6 

0. Solve the equations — 8 



15 



2. Multiply- 



{h) 



4a' 6a - k; 
«'6« -h 3/i6 - 10 



by 



a'6« -i- 7«6 -^ 10 
4a-6- -f lCo6 + Ifi 



v/x -r 1 

«£j«-5 _ 7jr - 3 _ IfijT + 1.5 ^ 2-; 

7 



14 



fix ^2 



28 



12 
18 



3. Kind the higheitt common factor of — 

<ix^ + x* - 5x - 2, «jc=» + l(Xr* + X - I, 2x=» -r X- - 2x - 1. 

4. Find the lowest common multiple of — 

x" 4 2jc' - 2x« -r 2a: - 1, and x' + 2x* - 2jc» + 4x» - 4x + 1. 



12 5. Find the value, when a = 2, 6 = 5, jc = 4, of — 

2a- - 6 «« - 26 3a« (6 - x) 

- - + • 

6-x x + 6 25- x' 



8 G. Solve the equation — 

X - 2 

- y +x = 4(x-2i). 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

12 1. Simplify— 

(x + // + zY + (x - vY + (x z Y + (//-£)2 

. . • 

X« + y' + 2» 

12 2. Resolve into factors — 

(a) (x« - 2i^')« - (2x« - y'Y^ 
(6) x«// - 15xy5 + 3Gy». 
(<•) (x-2/^)> + y^ 

3. "^ + ^^-4-i = X - 2. Find x. 

2 7 



18 



12 



12 



4. Three tape, running Beparatcly, will fill a vessel in 
20, 30, nnd 40 nnnuteH reaiwctivdy. In what time will they 
fill it wlien all run at the Hame time ? 

5. Extract the square root ttf — 

x« - 4x» -r lOx* - 12x=» + 9x2. 

G. Find the cube root of — 

1 - 3a + 6a= - 7a=* -*- Ga* - 3a' -f a«. 



10. A certain number of two digits contains the sum of 8 
it8 digits four times, and their product twice. What \& the 
number ? 

11. The denominator of a vulgar fraction exceetls its 9 
numerator by 13; if 2 be added to both numerator and 
denominator the fraction reduced to four-fifthn. Find the 
fraction. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 
(Three hours allowed. ) 

1. Four gamesters, A, B, C, and D, each with a different 10 
stock of money, sit down to play ; A wins half of B's firnt 
stock, B wins a third part of C's, C wins a fourth |)art of DV, 
and D wins a tifth part of A's, and then each gamester ha^i 
jS23. Find the stock of each at fir-it. 

2. Find the Mjuare nwt of — 8 

8 + 2 v/2 + 2 v/5"+ 2 v^lO. 

3. Solve the equation— 8 

v/Tx« + 9) + v^Tx* - 9) = n/T»4) + 4. 

4. Divide a given line into two partH, such that twice the 5 
square on one part may be equal to the rectangle contained 

by the whole line and the other part. 

5. Es;pre8s ||| by a series of radix fractions in the 4 
scale of 8. 

0. If 3, X, and 1083 are in continued pro]>ortion, find x. 8 

7. Find how many terms of 16 + 24 + 32 + 40 + * ♦ ♦ ♦ G 
amount to 1840. 

8. Prove that a recurring decimal is an infinite G 
geometrical progression. 

0. The arithmetical mean of two numbers is 3, and the 7 
harmonical mean \, Find the number:}. 

10. Explain Permutations and Combinations ; and show 7 
how to find the number of permutations of n things taken 

r at a time. 

11. *'A multinomial expression may be raised to any 6 
power by repeated use of the Binomial Theorem." Prove 
the (juotation by applying this use of the Binomial Theorem 
to- 
la + 6 + c -r d}*' 
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FOR EXAMINATION AS TEACHER OF THE FIRST CLASS, 1898. 



FRENCH. 

20th December— ^'tiO to 12:J0. 

1. ('0 Write clown hal, rtgal^ hOpital, vanUiil, scrail, in the 

plural. 
('/) Give the feminine of albe^ defcndcur, rrufy inventcnr^ 

(c) H()>v docs tho meaning of the following- nouns change 
with their gonder— e/f /.r, iiutncrnvre, harhd, paillasse, 
mc moire f 

2. {<») When i^ dc with a partitive foice acc<»nipanied by the 

article, and when is it used alone ? 
{h) What are the rules for [»ldcin^ the adjective after the 

noun ? 
(c) When dof?8 qnc requirt^ the Kuhjnncti ve ? 

3. {n) Kx plain the (Jitforent uses <»F mrme and tout. 

[h) Translate both iw a conjunction and as a pr /noun. 

(c) What is tho construction with tm travcrs and a 

trovers^ with autouv M\d tdcnUmr f 
((/) What is the ditfercnce in nieuninp between avant and 

dcvint, between prSt a and prts dc. f 

4. (a) What is the distinction between collective general and 

collective partitive nouns ; and how do they dififer 
in construction ? 
{b) Distinguish the use <»f tho preterite definite, and the 

preterite indefinite. 
(r) " J!>£ lettre que Jc lui ai doniiee i\ copier." 

" La lettre qui Je lui ai dit dc copier.^' 
Explain the construction of the past paiticiple in these 
two Qxpressionp. 
T). Write down the followiu;,' verbs in the third ]x;rson 
Mngul:^'-. present, preterite definite, preterite indehnite, and 
future Jibs .lut<*, indie itiv»* — npfrceiolr, s\'u nl'cr, choisir, (Kjrccr, 
jeUrr, actiuirir, mouvoir, abunndre, boire, lire, mourir. 
0. Translate the following? sentences into French — 

One oujj'ht not to ^'ivu a thing to a child l>eCiUiso he 
asks it, but because iie lias need of it. A wall seven ft^et 
hi»<b. I will take s^me to you there. A friend of mine. 
lTpri|?htness and piety are very much esteemed even by 
the wicked. What a noise you m«kel Thope two men 
are brothers-in-law. He who think^: of nobodj' but 
himself excuses others from thinking of him. I have 
some good snufT. 1 do not see the man I know. They 
will owe their misfortunes to their faults. We do not 
intend to travel this year. He tells all he knows. 
Augustus beu'an to reign forty -two years before Christ. 
William tho Third married the Princess Mary, daughter 
of James the Second, and grand-daughter of Charles tho 
First. 



EUCLID. 



C. Angles in the same segment of a circle are equal to each 
other. 

A, B, C, D are four points on a circle, which are joined by 
six straight lines intersecting in three additional points E, F, G. 
Prove that the lines bisecting the angles at E, F, (J are parallel. 

7. A variable chord of a given circle is drawn through a fixed 
|)oint within it. Prove that the locus of the middle point of the 
chord is another circle. 

8. Inscribe a square in a given circle. 

9. If a chord of the circle bisects one side of the inscribed 
square and terminates at one of the opposite angles, prove that 
the chord is divided in the ratio 5 : 1. 

10. Give Euclid's definition of Equal Ratios. 

11. If the vertical angle of a triangle be bisected by a straight 
line which also cuts the base, the segments of the base shall be to 
one another as the other two sides of the triangle. 

12. Any rectilineal figure, descril>ed on the hypothenuse of 
a ri^ht-angled triangle, is equal to the sum of the similar figures, 
similarly described on the other two sides. 



J NOUGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

(Paper I.) 

20/// Decemher—O'tM) fo 12-30. 

X.Ij. — In all caM's where possible (fire equations and add 
xh.tches of the apparatus you icoidd use. 

1. What volume of Hydrogen, measured at SCC. and 750 
mm. bar pressure, should be obtained from 5 grammes of zinc 
dis»olved m Stilphiiric Acid? 

H = l. Zn=(;5. 8 = 32. = 1G. One litre of H weighs '00 
grauMMf. 

2. How are the atomic weights of the elements ascertained ? 

3. How would you demonstrate the composition of water and 
of steam by volume ? 

4. Prepare a couiparative table of the principal compounds 
of Phosphorus and Arsenic. 

5. State the laws of chemical combinatitm, and give 
examples illustrating them. 

6. What is meant by the Periodic Law? 

7. How does Aluminium occur in nature ; how i^4 it extracted ; 
what are the chief usen of the metal and of its principal salts? 

8. Describe the chemical changes and reactions which take 
place during the ex ti'dclion of iron from its ores and its conver- 
sion into steel. 

9. How would you analyse a mixture containing the follow- 
ing : — Ferrous Sulphate, Potassium Dichromate, Lead Nitrate, 
Zinc Chloride, and Nickel Carbonate? 



20fli Deceviher—d'SO to 12-30. 

1. The complements of the parallelogram which are about 
the diagonal of any parallelogram are equal to each other. 

2. Prove that the other diagonal cuts off equal areas from 
these complements. 

3. If squares be de^icribed, externally, on the three sides of 
an acute-angled triangle, and if these squares be divided into six 
rectangles by three straight lines drawn through the angular 
points of the triangle perpendicular to the opposite sides, prove 
that the six rectangles are equal in pairs. 

4. Deduce from tho preceding result a theorem of the Second 
Book. 

5. The sum of the squares on the medians of a triangle is to 
the sum of the squares on the sides as 3 is to 4. 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

(P.\PER I.) 

20/^ December, 1898—9-80 to 12*30. 

1. What are the main causes that produce changes in 
Language ? 

2. State Grimm's Law, and point out the inferences which 
may drawn from it. 

3. Discuss (a) the origin of the inflections and {b) the origin 
of the roots in the primitive Indo-European language. 

4. Explain Reduplication, Vourl <iradntion, and Mutation, 
and show what part ttn-y played in old English accidence. 

T). Discuss fully the foreign element found in English before 
the Norman Conquest. 

(3. Jn what ways and in what departments did the Norman 
Conquest influence tho English Language? 

7. What were the chief changes English underwent in the 
ir)th Century. 

8. Classify and describe the additions to the English Vocabu- 
lary in the lOih Century. 

1). What changes in grammar and pronunciation have taken 
place since 1G25? 



GERMAN. 

(Papkk I.) 
20th December-^^'SO to 12-30. 

1. (a) Give the genitive singular and nominative plural of 

O'crattcr, Fch, Knochcn, Schuh, Warm, Mohr, Kunst, 
Indiriduum, Blatt, Kit i nod. 
{b) What is the gender of nouns in cr, heit, intj, schaft, 
thnm, and niss'/ 

(c) What are the different meanings of the following 

nouns, accordinarly as they vary in gender : — Erbc, 
Geissel, Kunde, Stener; Jieis, Schild^ 

2. (a) When are nouns of weight and measure declined in 

German and when are they kft undeclined? 
{b) "Properly speaking n«> adjective can govern the 

accusative." 
What exceptions, real or apparent, are there to this rule? 
{c) What are the chief instances when the dative with von 

is preferred to the genitive ? 

(d) When is was used as a relative ? 

3. {a) Explain the difference between kcnnen and toissen, 
{b) Explain the use of hir and her in compounds. 

(c) Distinguish between the functions of aber and 

sondern, of wenn and ob. 

[d) How do untcr and iiber differ in sense accordingly as 

they are used as separable or inseparable particles? 

4. (a) Write down the principal parts of empfehlen, fiitssen, 

(jenescn, hauen, liigen, schnaubcn. 
(6) Form factitives from the verbs einschlafcn, fiieuen, 

trinken. 
{c) What simple verbs do not take gt in the past 

participle? 

5. (a) (jive the various meanings of mogeii, diirfen, and 

lussen. 
(6) Translate the following phrases — 

In den Tag hinein leben. Das geht auf Sie. Es ist an 
mir zu spielen. Er kam um seinen Gehalt. Vor sich 
hin sprechen. Jemand zum Besten haben. 
G. Translate — 

He is of opinion that he only desires our welfare, 
and has ever desired it. He must hurry lest he come too 
late. He succeeded in getting into the house by breaking 
open the door. There has seldom been a vainer monarch 
than Louis XIV. of France, and who would have wondered 
at it ? for he was surrounued by courtiers who flattered 
him in the most senseless manner. The prince sei;ced his 
gun, aimed at his friend's head, and swore that he would 
shoot him dead, if he did not come out. A thing may be 
ever so foolish ; be it only new, it takes the i>opulace in. I 
wish that each of my |>easants had a fowl in the pot of a 
Sunday. Do you dare to trouble the water which I am 
drinking? 
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ENGLISH LANaUAaE AND LITERATURE. 

(Paper II.) 
20fh December, 1898.— 2 to 5. 

1. [a) *' In the Comedy of Errors Shakespeare has wreathed 

a farce with ihe foliage of romance.' Explain this ; 

(6) Di8cu98 the alterations which Shakespeare in the 
Comitdy of Errors has made in his Latin original. 

2. Explain the siprnificance of the casket episode in the 
Merchant of Venice^ discu^sinfsr in particular Shakespeare's devia- 
tions from the original story in regard to the mottoes. 

3. Is Shylock unjustly treated ? 

4. Are there any touches in Milton's description of the War 
in Heaven that seem incongruous and out of place ? 

6. ** The portrait of Satan in the story of the Revolt is more 
favourable than when we see him in defeat, or in liis machinations 
against Man, or in his triumph at the Fall.' 

Comment on this statement. 

6. "Show me an absurdity in religion, and I will undertake 
to show you a hundred for one in political laws and institutions." 

In what way doe^ thi^ sentence indicate tlie purpose of 
Burke's Vindication^ 

7. Tennyson says of the Pnnccj?.?, "The public did not see 
that the child was the heroine of the piece.'* 

In what sense is the child the heroine of the Princess ? 

8. Explain the following quotations— 
(a) Where (stands) Franco ? 

In her forehead, armed and reverted, making war 
against her heir. 
(6) Thou hast got more hair on thy chin than Dobbin, 
our fill-horse, has on his tail. 

(c) The floor of Heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of pure gold. 

(d) We suspense 

Collected stood within our thoughts amused, 
(c) On such a day 

As Heav'ns great year brings with. 
(/) These sorts of policed societies are a violation offered 

to nature. 
{g) (She) AppraiHed the Lycian custom, spoke of those 

That lay at wine with Lar and Lncumo. 
{h) Those three stars of the airy Giant's zone. 



THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND. 

20tk December, 1898—2 to 5. 
Not more than eight qvcstions to he ans^ccred. 

1. "The chief element in our nation is Germanic." Explain 
this statement, and discuss the evidence for it. 

2. What do you understand by "the principles of the 
English Constitution " ? How have they been established ? 
Illustrate your answer by reference to important constitutional 
documents. 

3. Sketch the gr()wth of "Foudalism" in England to the 
death of William I. 

4. "That Shipwreck of the Commonwealth." Discuss this 
description of the reign of Stephen, showing the causes of the 
calamities of the reign, and the means by which they were 
brought to an end. 

5. Show the importance in constitutional history of Simon 
de Montfort and Edward I. 

6. Sketch shortly the growth of the power of the House of 
Commons from the reign of Edward I. to that of Henry IV. 

7. How do you account for the growth of the Tudor 
"despotism "? 

8. Show the constitutional interest of the career of the Earl 
of Strafford. 

9. To what extent did the Restoration of 1C60 undo the work 
of the Long Parliament and the Protectorate ? 

10. What were the chief results of the fall of James II. ? 

11. Explain the importance of the Reform Act of 1832. 

12. Explain the working of the Cabinet System of Govern- 
ment, showing the relation of the Cabinet (a) to the Sovereign, 
and (6) to the House of Commons. 



GERMAN. 

(Paper III.) 

20th December— 2 to 5. 

Translate into German — 

1. When you contemplate the dangers to which you 
are exposed, the sorrows and dishonour which accompany 
talents misapplied, the frightful consequences of a course 
of indolence and folly, may you exert your utmost 
endeavours to avoid them. 

2. The arrangements for defence were not made without 
the degree of tumult incidental to such occasions. Women 
shrieked — cattle bellowed— dogs howled — men ran to and 
fro, cursing and swearing without intermission— the 
lumbering of the guns backwards nnd forwards shook the 
battlements— the court resounded with the hasty gallop of 
raewseuKers who went and returned u|x>n errands of 
imi>ortance, and the din of warlike preparation was 
mingled with the sound of female laments. 



3. It is no uncommon thing in the world to moot with 
men of probity ; there are likewise a great many men of 
honour to be found. Men of courage, men of sense, and 
men of letters are frequent ; but a true gentleman is what 
one seldom sees. He is properly a compound of the 
various qualities that embellish mankind. As the great 
poet animates all the different parts of learning ^7 ™ 
force of his genius, and irradiates all the compasa of hii 
knowledge by the lustre and brig^htness of his imagination ; 
so all the great and solid perfections of life appear m the 
finished gentleman, with a beautiful gloss and varnish ; 
everything he says and does is accompanied with a manner, 
or rather a charm, that draws the admiration and good- 
will of every beholder. 

4. A change was coming on the world, the meaning 
and direction of which even still is hidden from us, a change 
from era to era. The paths trodden by thefootsteps of age« 
were broken up ; old things were passing away, and the 
faith and the life of ten centuries were diss«)lving like a 
dream. Chivalry was dying ; the abbey and the cattle 
were soon together to crumble into niins; and all the 
forms, beliefs, desires, convictions of the old world were 
passing away never to return. A new continent had 
risen l^yond the western sea. The floor of heaven, inlaid 
with stars, had sunk back into an infinite abyss of 
immeasurable space; and the firm earth itself, unfixed 
from its toundations, was seen to be but a small atom in 
the vastness of the Universe. In the fabric of habit, 
which they had so laboriously built up for themselves, 
mankind were to remain no longer. 



aEOLoaY. 

(Paper I.) 
20th December— 2 to 5. 

1. Define concisely the following :—Porphyrite Structure; 
Septarian Nodule ; Spherulite ; Mineral Vein ; Diatom Earth ; 
Stalactite ; Storm-beach ; Haematite ; Breccia ; Zeolite ; Joints 
Talus. 

2. In the case of sheets of igneous (eruptive) rock, with scdi- 
mentarj rocks above and below them, how would you determine 
the quest mn as to whether the sheets represented con- 
temporaneous lava flows or subsequent intrusions of the nature 
of flat dykes or sills ? 

Illustrate your answer with sketches. 

3. Explain the various methods by which natural lakes 
may be formed, and describe the character of lacustrine deposits. 

4. Explain briefly the modes and origin of dolomite, mica- 
schist, quartzite, marble, gneiss, and serpentine. 

5. Explain the exact mode of origin of sandstones, clay- 
stones, and limestones, and describe the various sources from 
which the minerals composing them may have been derived. 

6. What are the chief evidences respectively of elevation 
and of subsidence of the earth's crust ? 

Quote hny examples from Queensland or any other portion 
of Australasia, and illustrate your answer with sketches. 

7. Explain and illustrate, by means of diagrams, the rise of 
artesian water. 

8. Describe briefly, and illustrate with plans and sections the 
geology of any district known to you in Queensland, so as to 
exhibit several formations in contact with one another. 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

(Paper III.) 
21«^ December— 9'30 to 12-30. 

1. Compare and characterise the three chief novelists of the 
period. 

2. Sketch the careers and compare the achievements of Gray 
and Collins. 

3. "In the second quarter of the eighteenth century, a 
tendency may be discerned to turn from town-life and artifice to 
a fresher portion of nature." 

Describe this movement and name its chief representatives. 

4. Explain the scope, and discuss the style of Butler's 
Analoffi/. 

5. Give some account of the chief historical wTiters and 
writings of the time. 

6. Sketch briefly the life of Dr. Johnson. 

7. Tell what you know of the following works : — Tom Thumb 
the Greaty The Spleen^ Treatise of Human Nature^ David Simple^ 
Peter Wilkins, Revenge. 

8. What seem to you the distinctive features of English 
Literature genendly in the period under review ? 
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GEOLOGY. 

(Paper II.) 

2l8t December— 9'SO to 12-30. 

1. What is the nature of the following, and of what 
Geological horizons are-they specially characteristic i—AHcrcuUr, 
Itcutraaf Strophalotia Goldfmsi, Ftisulinaf Sfirifera di^juneta, 
Oldhamia radiata. Mastodon, HomeUonotut, Sphenopteritf 
Deinotaurut, Panopea Norvegica, Quereus Uicoidet? 

2. In what general features did the Fauna and Flora of the 
early part of the Mesozoic Era di£fer from that of the latest 
portion of the Palseozoic £ra ? 

3. At what periods did the following make their first appear- 
ances, and what is their range in geological time : — Fish, Trilo- 
bites, Belemnites, Ammonites, Insects, Marsupials, Corals, 
Cycads ? 

4. What are **The Archeean Periods," and what is the 
nature of the Archaean rocks ? 

5. Describe the character and geological age of an^ rock 
masses laively formed by remains respectively of the following :— 
Foraminifira, Lepidodendron, and SigiUaria, Crinoids ; Hippu- 
rttet, Graptolites. 

6. Summarise the physical conditions of the European area 
during the Ice age, and describe the contemporaneous Fauna 
and Flora. 

7. On what principle have the Tertiary rocks been classed? 
Explain the chief differences in the organic remains of the 
Eocene Beds as compared with those of the Pliocene. 

8. In Queensland there are two great Coal-bearing formations, 
which have been classed respectively as Permo- Carboniferous 
and Trias-Jura. What fossils, plant or animal, do such forma- 
tions contains, or what fossils would you expect formations, 
respectively so named, to contain, if they occurred in Europe? 



BTTEOPBAN HISTOBT. 
2Ut December, 1898^2 to 6. 

Not more than noHT quationt to he armoered* 

1. What were the most important results of the Turkish con- 
quests of the fifteenth century f 

2. Discuss shortly the importance of two of the following- 
Savonarola, Machiavelli, Loyola. 

3. Describe the views and aims of Erasmus. 

4. Explain the basis of the power possessed by the Emperor 
Charles V. 

5. Sketch the pciUieal history of Protestantism to the 
** religious peace of Augsburg*' (1556). 

6. Give some account of the religious wan in France in the 
latter half of the sixteenth oentury. 



7. Give some account of the Peace of Westphalia. What 
3 the chief resulteof the ** Thirty Years' War*^? 



were 

8. How do you account for the greatness of France under 
Louis XIV. ? 

9. Describe the events that led to the outbreak of the "Seven 
Years* War," and sum up the results of the war. 

10. Examine shortly the causes of the French Revolution of 
1789. 

11. Explain the parts taken by Mazzini, Cavour, and Gari- 
baldi in the work of uniting Italy. 

12. Sketch the career of Bismarck. Show ths importance of 
the work he did, and account for his success. 



a 
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EXAMINATION FOB GRAMMAR SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS, 1898. 



GEOGKAPHT. | 

20ik Deeemher—9'90 to 12 30. | 

%* Tb* maf« flBwt l>e m ijtfgie m tb« fr^/wK»p i^^e wiO admit. 
Kicb •h/;ald hare % ihtel to iUelf : UM the long wmj of 
tb« map ifaoold be the I/«c^ waj of the pafier, 

JUxiarxB Jbrfe*. 

5 L (a> Draw a iketch map of England to »hov tbe 

ri^.uatiOD <A ft) tne de{>odt« '/f CjaI, irr^i, lead, , 
tin. Halt, and «U'^ ; and (ii.) tbe chief towns 
eoga(j(ed in the manufacture of cotton goods. 

6 {bf Henti'in mom of the natural advantages of | 

Knglaod as tfAuytknd with oiber Enropean | 
oountriea. 

ft (€) Point oot and aociunt for the difference Kttween 

the dimate of England and that of Ireland. 

12 2. Hake a tabular statement Uf show the area, popola- ! 

t«on, diief towns, and expcftu of — 



12 



(a) Britiiih North America, 
(6) HritiJih Sooth Africa, 
(c) British India. 

Give the situation, the area. 



tbe sea-ports, and the 



U 



12 



12 



10 



12 



expTfTts of each of tbe following : — Java, Pbiliuptne Islands, 
New Zealand, New Caledonia, Fiji Inlands, Sandwich 
IsUnds. 

4. l>raw an <^mtline map of Qneensland to show tbe 
existing railwajn — trunk lines and branch lines — and the 
U}WiM they ormufct, 

fi. Point oot the general characteristics of tbe climate 
of AoAtrAlia, and aociunt for them. 

6. Make H«ts of the principal regetable and animal 
products of Australia, distinguishing those that are indigenous 
frcsn th'jse that hare been introduced by white men. 

7. Set down methodically what you know of tbe 
geoinvphy of Tasmania. 

^. Give an aocriuntof the commerce between Australia 
and England under the following heads— Routes, kind of 
▼essels, exports, imports, sea-ports of Australia. 



Total 



... 100 1 



ARITHMETIC. 

20ih JUecember — 2 to 5 p.m. 






All the details of the work must be ^ven, and each answer , 
should be indicate<i plamly. | 

Jfaximum MMrkii. 



8 



8 



12 



14 



8 



16 



1. Find by the method of Practice the amount of wheat 
from Hac. 3r. 25 p. of land yielding 46 bushels 2 pecks to 
the acre. 

2. When wheat was at is. a bubhel I got 24 oz. of bread 
for 3d. N<»w I get 30 oz. for Z\d. What is the price of 
wheat now ? 

3. A ]>orson invcbts £3,745 in 3^ per cent, stock at 80|. 
Find his income ; the rate per cent, of interest which he 
receiveH ; the amount of stock which he holds ; and what he 
would gain by selling out at 83^. 

4. A man bought a piece of land for £73, to be paid in 
one month. He Mold it immediately for £87. to be paid in 
four monthfi. Reokoninf^ money to be wortn A\ per cent, 
per annum, what profit did he make ? 

5. A owes H i;7G0 payable thus-half of it in 4 months, 
H of it in 5 months, and the balance in months. When 
would it be fair to both {larties to i^ay the lumpsum instead ? 

the fraction of 



ft. 234 cu. in. 
of a cubic yard. 



as 



12 



8 



6. Express 2 cu. 

I of (i_-i)j^A 

i-fo7'(»-i) 

7. A, B, and C engage to put up a fence. A could do it 
alone in 16 days, B in 20 days, and C in 24 days. They all 
work together for 2 days, and then B goes away, leaving A 
and C tcj finish. In what time, from the sUrt, will the work 
be finished ? 

8. What decimal fraction diminished by 037 of itself 
becomes '6965 ? 



9. The length of a room i> 40 feet, iu width L _ 
and iu beifffat is 14 feeC How long most a eosd be to 
frvm the floor at or* eotnv Vt the eeil-'ag at the 
comer? {t'Trf ^mt tkt mmtwer to tkrtt ^lattM «i did 




T 



IOl A (iicalene triacgle, the sii 
and 507 yards rbsijcctivel j, has the 
triangle, the base of which is 119 i 
dicolar of the right-angled trianglel 



€il Tfaich are SD^ 
ar^s»asarish 
Find the 




IL Find the acreage of a qoadrila^eiml field, 
whose diag«>nals is 4,085 link*, aod the }«rpendioaiafB 
I»225 and 1,505 linlu. Show tbe plan roughly. 



12. AdreleOO 
portions of equal 
Its centre: what 
cirdea? (r=3}>. 



inches in diameter is to be divided 
by m«uis of two circles deacribed 
tbe length* oi the radii of these 

Total 



s m 



ENGUSH GBAMMAR AND COMPOSITIOHT. 
21*/ December— 9-^ to 1230. 



L (a) What is peculiar in regard to :ne number of 

of the following nouns ;— Milk, thank^ Wf^^ 
scissors, salmon, wheat? 

(i) Write the plurabi of : — Wharf, penny, Leio, proofs 
life, duty, half, cuckoc 



2. (a) Eiplain the following t^mis ai>plied to verbs, m 

give one example in each ca«e: — TransitiTe^ 
strong, principal, auxiliaiy, defective, com- 
pound. 

(fr) Give the voice, mood, and tense of each of the 
following compound verbs:— Have been 
lovinff, have been loved, be loved, should loTe^ 
were loved, were loving, %i ill have loved, di»l 
love, to be loved, had loved ; and point oal 
what form of the verb is employed in thoa* 
cases in which it is not the common form that 
is used. 

3. Show by examples that the word *' after *" may be » tt^ 
preposition, a coniunction, an adverb, or an adjective ^ and 
that the wcord " what" may be a relative pronoun, an inter- 
rogative pronoun, an interrogative adjective, an interjection^ 
or an adverb (exclamatory). 

4. Correct the errors in the following sentences, giving 
your reasons : — He could not speak no louder. Her aunt 
sent a present to her and I. Did he give you the card and 
asked you to write your address on it ? All the boys whi^ 
came remained till dark. Who, who was there, can ever 
forget the sight? We can arrange the matter as well aa 
them. He knew quite well it was me. He who is brave the 
people will praise. He intenderl to have went acroes the 
brioge. Is tne crew supplied with life-belts ? 

5. "The place for which I was bound lay due eeittfA 
Cairo, and I thought that, although I iiivjht miss the line 
I fading most directly to Suez, I could not fail to find my way, 
sooner or later, to the Red Sea." 



(a) Analyse. 

(6) Parse the words in italics. 



14 
15 

16 



0. Compose a continuou8, connected narrative of adven- 
ture, of about half a i>age in length, that shall contain the 
following words, used in a natural and .ippropriate wav: — 
Dusk, moon, lightning, explore, forest, reverberated, appalled, 
energies, occasionally, comparatively, pursuers, exerted, 
home, creek. 

7. Write a letter to a friend, in proper form, about a 16 
page in length, proposing an excursion during the holidaya, 
and suggesting plans for carrying it out, and for -filling up 
the time. 

8. For each of the following words give the root and ita 16 
meaning, the meaning of the word itself, and as many other 
words n'om the same root as you can:— Contract, natives, 
cede, territory, aboriginal, conveyance, implements, refused. 

[FiKiTH Book, p. 195. 

Total 
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TWRNTY-FOURTH REPOKT OF THE SECRETABY FOR rORIJC 
INSTRUCTION IN QUEENSLAND, BEING THE REPOKT FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING 3Ist DECEMBER, 1899. 



To His Excellency the Right Honourahle Charles Wallace Alexander Napier, 
Baron I^mington of Laniington, in the County of Lanark, in tlie Peerage 
of the United Kingdom, Knight Commander of the Most Uiatinguislied 
Order of St. Michael and St. George, Governor and Comraander-in-Chief 
of the Colony of Queensland and its Dependencies. 
My Lord, — I have the honour to submit to Your Excellency the Report of 

the Department of Puhlic Instruction for tlic year 189D. 

GENERAL. 

1. This Report, with its Appendices, deals with the educational work carried"'^ 
on under the provisions of " The State Edncafmi Act of 1875 " and " The Slate 
Edvcaiiott Act Amendment Act of 1897." It also contains particulai's rcspectiug 
State aid to the following :— Secondary education in the form of grants to grammar 
schools, scholarships and bursaries to grammar schools, and exhibitions to 
Universities ; the Museum and the Orphanages. 

2. During the first quarter of the year, the Department was in charge of tho^' 
Hon. D. H. Dalrymplc, who was succeeded by tlic ilon. "W. H. Wilson on the 28tb 
March, 1899. On the 1st December, the Hon. W. H. Browne succeeded Mr. 
Wilson. My period of office dates from 7th December, 1899. 

3, For some years past the Education Departments of more than one of the J 
Southern Colonies have published a monthly gazette, and, recognising the value of 
these periotUcals as a means of conveying useful information to teaclicrs, ns well as 
of reducing the work of the clerical stail, my predecessor, the Hon. D. H. 
Dalrymplc, decided to establish an Education Office Gatette for Queensland. Tlic 
first number was issued Jst May, 1899, and the G«2tf/^e lias been publisUod monthly 
to the present time. It contains notices of appointments and transfers of teachers, 
and of the opening of new schools ; examiners' notes on the answering of examiual ion 
papers; and general instructions to teachers. A part of the paper is devoted to 
answers to correspondents, to notes and queries, to selected extracts, to reviews of 
educational works, and to general information of an interesting and useful nature. 
A copy of each monthly part is forwarded post-free to every school under the 
Department, to schools of arts, to private schools under Departmental inspection, 
and to members of both Houses of Parliament. 

4, In compliance with a resolution of the Legislative Assembly, provisional ^; 
schools, which heretofore had been receiving a subsidy not exceeding £50," 
and not more than half the cost of new buildings and furniture, were placetl on the 
same footing as State scliools in regard to subsidy. By tliis step the State assumed 
responsibility for four-fifths of the cost of provisional school buildings and their 
equipment, without limitation to any prescribed amount. 

6. The legislature approved of a higher scaio of payment to male assistant;;™;"^, 
teachers, and the new rates came into force from the 1st of July. Acconling to"'"""""'- 
the old rates, the annual salaries of these teaclicrs rose by eight irregular 
increments, according to classification, from £102 to £20t. The new rates provide 
eight increases of £20 each, rising from £102 in the lowest class of tciieher, to 
£262 in the highest. 

6. In previous years it had been the custom to provide female examinees with ^" 
the material used in the test in practical needlework at the annual examination in 
December. It was found necessary to require those teachers to bring their owa 
material to the examination-room. The cost of the articles is trifilng, and the 
change was made for convenience, not for economy, lu tlie early days, when the 
examinees were few, the supplying of the material was a small matter; but now 
that the female wvndidates exceed 500, and are ever increasing in number, the 
preparation and sorting of the articles for various grades of exaniinees, and their 
despatch to numerous and often remote centres, make the step necessary. 
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7. The officer charged with the valuation of drawing papers having reported 
that the quantity of work to be prepared by pupil-teachers of the fourth class 
was insufficient, the amount was increased by prescribing Longmans Book XIV. 
in addition to Book VII I. already required by Schedule VII. 

8. A change was made in the Regulations defining the limit of age for admission 
as pupil-teacher in certain cases. Regulation 39 provided that candidates must not 
be more than seventeen years of age at the end of the year of their admission. It was 
found that the Regulations excluded from the rank of pupil-teacher a very desirable 
class of candidates, namely, ex- scholarship boys and girls, who, having completed a 
curriculum of three years at a State grammar school, were too old for admission. 
By extending the maximum limit of age by one year, the service has been opened to 
numerous candidates, the State reaps the advantage of the training at a grammar 
school for which it has already paid, and a link has been formed to connect the 
higher schools with the practical work of primary education. The candidates here 
referred to are admitted as pupil-teachers of the third class, and thus, after two 
years' service, become eligible for admission to the ranks of classified teachers. 

9. The Board appointed under Regulation 33 to review annually the status of 
all teachers, met at the Education Office, and recommended for grade promotion 100 
male and 97 female teachers. These promotions were approved and notified in the 
Government Gazette of 20th December, 1899. Each promotion carried increase of 
salary as from 1st July, 1899. By these ]97 promotions, additions of salary 
accrued amounting in all to £1,621 per annum. 

10. Under Regulations which came into force on the 1st January, 1898, the 
salary of a head teacher depends on the class of school to which he is appointed. 
The classification of a school depends upon the average attendance recorded for the 
previous year ; and a decrease of attendance below a certain fixed number causes a 
school to fall in classification. To the head teacher a fall in the classification of his 
school means a decrease of salary. 

11. The various epidemics of measles, influenza, &c., which visited the large 
centres of population in 1898, spread to the country districts during 1899, and to 
some extent affected the average daily attendance. According to the average atten- 
dance for 1899, 26 State schools should lose a grade in classification ; but I considered 
it desirable to suspend, in the case of these schools. Regulations 49, 50, 51, and 65, 
and by that means a loss of salary amounting to £1,020 was avoided. 

12. Thirteen new State schools were opened during the year at the following 
places : — Brassall, near Ipswich; Brisbane East; Bunker's Hill, near Toowoomba; 
Campbell's Plains, near Warwick; Cootharaba Road, near Gympie; Duaringa, on the 
Central Railway Line ; Forest Hill, near Gatton ; Golden Gate, near Croydon ; 
Gympie Central (infants) ; Horton, in the Isis Scrub ; Mareeba, near Cairns ; Marian^ 
near Mackay ; and Pimpama Island, near Beenleigh. The establishment of the 
Gympie Central Infants' School results from the division of the former mixed 
school for girls and infants. Except at Brisbane East, Bunker's Hill, and Marian, 
a provisional school has in each case been superseded. 

13. The buildings arc complete, and State schools will be opened after the 
midsummer holidays at Biggenden, Chelona, Ilf racombe, Red Hill (Mount Morgan), 
Texas, and Thane's Creek. 

14. Tenders have been accepted for State school buildings atCapella; Danderoo^ 
near Killarney; Doctor's Creek, near Meringandan ; Downfall Creek, near Brisbane; 
Jimboomba, on the Beaudesert Railway Line; Lagoon Pocket, near Gympie; 
Milford, near Dugandan; Norman Park, near Brisbane; and Prenzlau, in the 
Rosewood Scrub. 

15. The establishment of State schools has been approved at Amby ; Black- 
fellow's Creek, near Cairns; Bouldercombe, near Rockhampton; Cordalba, near Isis; 
namilton, near Brisbane ; Harlaxten, near Toowoomba ; Headington Hill, near 
Clifton ; King's Creek, near Clifton ; Monkey Waterholes, near Helidon ; Mulgrave, 
near Cairns ; Park Avenue, near Rockhampton ; Raby , near Mount Bauple ; 
Stewart's Creek, near Townsville ; Strathpine, on the North Coast Line ; and Watawa, 
near Bundaberg. 



16. Tlic Dingo school has becu disrated on account of long-continued low | ___^^ 
attendance, and is now classed as a provisional school. 

17. Torty-four additional provisional schools have been equipped and ^^;^{;""*' 
established at the following places : — Aloomba, near Cairns ; Angellala, near Charle- 
ville; Aramara, on the Maryborough and Gayndah Railway ; Birdsville; Bona Vista, 

near Proserpine River; Calouudra ; Camboon, on the Dawson River; Cuttabutta, 
near Cunnamiilla ; Darcel, near Mungindi ; DrilUiam, on the Southern and Western 
Railway; Dunmora Central, near Maryborough ; Elgin Vale, near Nanango; Flying 
Fish Point, near Geraldton ; Gilbert River; Glengallan, near Warwick ; Glenlyon, 
near Stanthorpe ; Hamilton, near Maekay ; Hill View, near Gatton ; Isis Central 
Mill, near Childcrs; Jimboomba Timber Reserve, near Woodhill; King's Tent, near 
Dalby; Kynuna, in the Gregory District; Uttabella Creek, near Gladstone; Mapleton, 
near Nambour ; Marblestone, near Gladstone; Miara, near Bundaberg; Mount 
Darry, near Meringandan ; Mount View, near Kilkivan ; Nankin Junction, on the 
Emu ]?ark Line ; Neusa Vale, near Gympie ; Nindaroo, near Maekay ; Obum Obum, 
near Dugandan ; Puzzling Gully and Rockmount, near Helidon ; Rossvale, near 
Pittsworth ; Rubyanna, near Bundaberg; Smithfield, near Texas; Stamford, on the 
Northern Railway; Teviotville Railway Station ; Veresdale Scrub, near Woodhill ; 
Warooby, near Blythedale; Wellcamp. near Drayton; Witheren, on the Coomera 
River; and Woondura, near Gympie. 

18. Provisional school buildings are under construction, or are already com- p^^^i"^^ 
pleted, at Armstrong Creek, near North Pine ; Bororen, on the Gladstone Railway ; oao^uaBUoi 
Brixton, onthe Central Railway ; Burton, near Toowoomba ; Coolmunda, near Ingle- 
wood; Dargal, near Hodgson; Errisvale, on the Logan River; Goondiwindi West; 
Jundab ; Kandanga Creek, near Gympie; Keuilworth, off North Coast Railway; 
Lappa Lappa, near Montalbion ; Mia Mia, near Mirani ; Motley, near Pittsworth ; 
Plane Creek Upper, near Maekay; San Jose, near Rockhampton; and Tambourine 
Mountain. 

19. The establishment of provisional schools has been approved at Bli Bli, ^^^i""' 
on the North Coast Railway ; Bridgewater, near Dingo ; Brigalow Creek, near Goondi- M'Pro™i, 
windi; Brush Creek, near Texas; Calcifer, near Chillagoe ; Chatsworth, near 
Gympie; Coliseum, near Miriam Vale ; Coolgarra, near Herberton ; Frenchman's 
Creek, near Rockhampton; Glassford Creek, near Gladstone; Goodwood, near 
Howard; Gregory River, near Bundaberg; Kilkivan Road, near Gympie; Long- 
reach West ; Mooumera, near Mount Morgan ; Moonstone, near Croydon ; Motley, 

near Pittsworth ; Mount French, near Dugandan; Mount Garuett, near Chillagoe; 
Mount Marlow, near Bowen ; Mount Victoria, near Mount Morgan; Mourliyan; 
McGee's Creek, near Texas; Munburra, near Cooktown ; Noogoora, near Ipswich; 
Parkhurst, near Rockhampton ; Polmaily, near Miriam Vale ; Riversdale, near Chin- 
chilla; Runcorn, on the Southport Railway; Scotchy Pocket, near Cordalba ; and 
Six-Mile Camping Reserve, near Roma. 

20. Provisional schools at Biggenden, JSrassall, Cootharaba Road, Duaringa, J^^^^,"^"^ 
Ilfracomhe, Texas, Thane's Creek, and Yamsiou, were closed during the year, to be 
replaced by State schools in each case except Yamsion. 

21 . Half-time provisional schools Iiave been established at Bengalla and Terra '';^^||;»'J;';" 
Mollis, near Inglewood ; Daintrce, No. 1 and 2, on the river of the same name ; ^iiwi' 
Inglewood Farm and Lauriston, near Roma ; and Keppel Bay and Sea Hill, at the 
mouth of the Fitzroy River. These scliools are worked in pairs under a single 
teacher, who devotes half his time to each school. The main condition for the 
establishment of tlii'se linked schools is that in each of two neighbouring settle- 
ments there shall be children enough to furnish an average daily attendance of six 
pui)ils. 

22. The half-time provisional schools at Bengalla and Terra Mollis were closed u.imi™ 
in August last on account of insulhcieut attendance. «i™-co-r 

23. Applications were received from BIyth's Creek and Lauriston, nearJS''S\'™ 
Roma; and from Emu Park and Rivcrtou, Stanthorpe, for half-time schools. """""" 
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24. There being reason to believe that occasionally school buildings — generally 
proyisional school buildings, towards the cost of which the Department has paid a 
subsidy — are used for public meetings, social gatherings, local societies* dances, 
and the like, without approval being first obtained, it was notified, by means of the 
Education Office Gazette, that such use of a State school, or of a building that has 
been subsidised, involves a violation of Regulation 17. 1ji a few instances it would 
appear that suteidised buildings had been used for holding religious services, which 
is a still graver breach of the Regulation. 

25. Extensive repairs, improvements, or additions were carried out at 69 
schools, particulars of which may be seen under Table I., involving expenditure to the 
extent of £12,510 4s. 2d. The principal additions to existing accommodation were 
made at Allenstown, Barcaldine, Cairns, Clifton, Cooktown (Boys), Eton, Gracemere, 
Milton, Richmond Hill (Charters Towers), Sellheim, and Winton. 

26. The accommodation in State schools was increased during the year by 
22,ir80 square feet of floor space. Of this increase, an addition of 15,464 square 
feet was furnished by new schools, and 7,416 square feet by the enlargement of 
existing schools. Allowing 8 square feet of floor space for each child, provision was 
made for the accommodation of 2,860 additional pupils. The average attendance at 
State schools increased during the year by 4,621, as shown by comparing the totals 
given in Table C for 1898 and 1899. 

27. At the end of the year the total floor space in the State schools was 
520,325 square feet, exclusive of verandas, and allowing 8 square feet for each 
child, the accommodation was enough for 65,040 pupils. The average attendance 
at these schools for the year 1899 was 63,133. 

28. Thirty-seven applications for the establishment of new State schools were 
received and dealt with during 1899. At the end of the year 6 new schools were 
i-eady for opening; 26 of these applications had l)een approved, and preliminary 
action taken ; 5 applications were not approved, but in 3 of these cases subsidies 
were granted to improve existing provisional schools. Particulars respecting each 
of these applications are given in table H, appended to this report. 

29. Seventy-two applications for the establishment of new provisional 
schools were received and dealt with. At the end of the year 10 schools wore 
ready for opening ; 6 were in course of construction ; 33 of these applications had 
been approved, and preliminary action taken to establish the schools ; 7 of the 
applications were not approved, and 16 were in abeyance pending further inquiry. 
The action taken with regard to each of these applications is specified in Table H., 
appended to this Report. 

30. Eleven pairs of half-time provisional schools were in operation at the 
following places :— Belle vue and Springbank, near Roma; Bengalla and Terra 
Mellis, in the neighbourhood of Inglewood ; Bloomfield Hills and Kmgumbilla, near 
Goondiwindi ; Cooper's Creek and VVindorah, in Gregory South ; Daintree No. 1 and 
Xo. 2, in the Cook District ; Inglewood Farm and Lauriston, near Roma ; Keppel 
Bay and Sea Hill, near the mouth of the Fitzroy ; Margoo and Underban, near 
Kilkivan ; Mount Beagle and Wangary, near Roma ; Nellybri and Retreat, near 
Surat ; and Pikedale No. 1 and No. 2, in the Southern Downs. 

This system of supplying schools to localities containing from 7 to 10 children 
of school age is made more use of on the Darling Downs than in any other part of 
Queensland. In mining districts, particularly, it should be capable of extensive 
application. 

SCHOOLS IN OPERATION, 1899, 

31. At the close of the year there were in operation 884 schools, including 412 
State schools, 469 provisional schools, and 3 special schools. Special schools 
comprise the schools for aboriginals at Deebing Creek, near Ipswich; Murray 
Island, in Torres Strait ; and Myora, on Stradbroke Island* There was a net 
increase of 51 sc^hools for the year. Twenty-two provisional schools are worked on 
the half-time system. 

32. The total number ot schools open during any part of the year was 888. 
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33. Tho tabular statement below shows the < •classification of schools open at ShSta^*"*" *' 
the end of the year, and compares it with that of the previous year : — 















NO. OP SCHOOLS IN 


NO. or SCHOOI.S IN 


CLASS OF .SCHOOL. 




- ■ 






AVKRAGK ArrBNDANCK. 


1898. 


1899. 


State Schools — 














Xb ••• ••• *•• ««« 


• • 


■ • • 




• •• 


Over 800 


2 


2 


II 




• • 


• • • 




• • • 


601 to 800 


7 


8 


Ill 




■ • • 


• • ■ 




■ • • 


401 to 600 


13 


12 


IV 




» • • 


• • • 




• • • 


281 to 400 


30 


32 


V 




* • • 


• • • 




• • • 


161 to 280 


49 


49 


VI 




• • 


• • • 




• ■ • 


81 to 160 


79 


83 


VII 




• • 


■ • • 




• • • 


41 to 80 


133 


141 


VIII 




• • 


• • • 




• • • 


30 to 40 


38 


39 


Unclassified 




• • 


• • • 




• • • 


Less than 30 


48 


46 


Froyisional — Ordinaiy Schools — 
















A* ••■ ■•■ ■■• ••• 


» • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


More than 20 


173 


169 


X-l-* ••• ••• ••• ••• 1 


• • 


• • • 


■ • ■ 


• • • 


12 to 20 


201 


241 


Provisional — Special School* — 
















Full-time 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Less than 12 


42 


87 


Half-time 


• • 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


,. „ 12 


13 


21 


II II ••• ••• ••• 


1 • • 


• • • 


• • • 


■ • • 


12 or over 


1 


1 


Schools at Benevolent Establislunents 


1 • t 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


4 


3 






833 


884 



34. Omitting places where the estahlishnaent of a State school has l>een^w«ju 
approved, or respecting which action is pending, the average attendance in the follow- ■^i^oou. 
ing provisional schools is sufl&cient to warrant their supersession by State schools : — 
Adavale (32), Anakie (32), Atkinson's Lagoon (85), Bathampton (43), Bei^en (45), 
BoUon (31), Bucca Crossing (36), Bundall (32), Christmas Creek (31), Cooran (31), 
Croydon King (32), Cumonju (34), Curra (32), Eudlo (30), Eumundi (32), Flagstone 
Creek (36), Hopetoun (34), Jackson (30), McKinlay (31), Merinda (41), Monal (40), 
Mount Cotton (33), Mount Sylvia (44), Nobby (30), Paradise (3H), Pentland (55), 
Proserpine Lower (37), Richmond (35), Rochford (38), Ropely (46), Smithfield (31), 
Torrens Creek (30), Upper North Pine (50), Woolmar (32), Wyandra (35), and 
Yandina (36). 

35. Since the close of the year 1899 preliminary steps for the establishment of 
State schools have been taken at Bucca Crossing, Christmas Creek, near Monal, and 
at Nobby, Ropely, Wyandra, and Tandina. 

36. Tables A, B, and C, appended to this Report, give full particulars 
respecting the schools in operation during the year 1899. 

ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN. 

37. For 1899 the gross enrolment was 88,072 in State schools, and 15,472 in »««>»">«*• 
provisional schools, making a total of 103,544. The net enrolment, or number of 
distinct children on the roll, was 92,120, showing an increase of 3,429 on the net 
enrolment for 1898. 

38. The average daily attendance was 53,604 in State schools, and 9,529 in iJtteSSwS"^ 
provisional schools — total, 63,133, showing an increase of 4,837 on the average 

daily attendance for 1898. This increase is accounted for by the influx and natural 
growth of population. 

39. The annual returns from head teachers for the year 1.899 show a total of ^SS^ 
1,817 children — 1,040 boys and 777 girls between the ages of six and fifteen, who, 
though living within reach of a school, are not educated up to the standard of education 

and are not attending a school. Of these 1,100 are between the ages of six and 
twelve, and 717 are over twelve. The total number of neglected children so reported 
was greater by two than it was in 1898. 

40. The number of children reported as not attending school the minimum JSJg^' 
number of times required by the Act — that is to say, 60 in the half-year — ^was 10,816 

in the half-year ending June, and 9,377 in the half-year ending December. 
Comparing these numbers with the corresponding ones for 1898, we find a decrease 
of 510 defaulters in the first half-year, and of 2,335 in the second half-year. 

41. The average daily attendance was 68*5 per cent, of the net enrolment, or 2'8 JJJJf"'**' ^ 
per cent, more than in 1 898. From the reports of inspectors it is evident that the »tt«»«an<». 
attendance was much less seriously affected by epidemics than in the year 
immediately preceding. 
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i^oraber oJ 
teachers. 



TEACHERS EMPLOYED* 
42. At the end of 1899 the total number of teachers employed wad 1,961, an 
increase for the year of 74. The tabular statement following gives the numbers in 
detail : — 



Status of Tbachbks. 



Classified 
Unclassified 
Pupil-teachers ... 



Totals ... 



Males. 


1899. 
Females. 


Total. 


491 
223 
214 


416 
280 
328 


907 
512 
542 


928 


1,033 


1,961 



1898. 



Males. Females. 



473 421 

219 282 

178 314 



870 I 1,017 



Total. 



894 
501 
492 



1,887 



Incbkase ok Dbcrbabb. 



Males. 



18 

4 

36 



58 



Females. 



•5 

7 
14 



16 



TotaL 



13 
11 
50 



74 



Average 
number of 
pupils to each 
teacher. 



Teachers. State 
and proTisional. 



•Decrease. 

It will be noted that while the number of male teachers of all grades 
shows an increase, there has been a diminution in the number of classified female 
teachers. Marriage and the claims of domestic duties led to the retirement of 
88 female teachers. 

43. Dividing the average daily attendance as given in Table C by the number 
of teachers given in the same table, we find that during the year 1899 the average 
number of pupils taught by each teacher was 36*6 in State schools, 21 in provisional 
schools, and 32*2 in all schools. The corresponding numbers for 1898, when the 
attendance was reduced by epidemics, were 33 '8, 20"3, and 30*6. 

44. The following is a comparative view of the number of teachers employed 
in the State and provisional schools respectively at the end of 1899 : — 





IM STATE SCHOOLS, 76'8 PF.B CRNT. 


IH PaOVlSIOKAL SCHOOUB, 23*2 PCK CIXT.* 


oTATUo 07 TBACUJbJUi. 


Males. Females. 


Total. 


Males. 



186 




Femalea. 



268 




TotaL 


xyAwl^BlDvU ••• ••• ••• ••• •«• ••• 

Unclassified .* 

Pupil-teachers ... 


491 

37 

214 


416 

21 

3^ 


907 

58 

542 




454 




JL ot aub ••• ••• ... ... ... 


742 


766 


1,507 


186 


268 


4(4 



Status of 
teachers. 



45. Erom Table F we learn that, of the entire teaching staff of the colony at the 
end of 1899, 46*3 per cent, were classified, and 26*1 per cent, were unclassified, and 
27*6 per cent, were pupil-teachers. The number of classified teachers in each rank, 
and the number of pupil-teachers in each class at the end of the year are shown in 
the condensed statement below : — 





CLASSiriCD TKACHKas. 






PUPILrTEACMKES. 


SKX. 


Class 

I. 

20 

1 


Class 
II. 


Class 
III. 


Total. 


Fourth 

Class 

(Highest). 


Thiid 
Class. 


Second 
Class. 


First Class. 


On 
Probation. 


Total. 


Male 
Female 


193 ' 278 
49 366 


491 
416 


28 
88 


51 
85 


30 
76 


89 
60 


66 
69 


214 
32S 


Totals 


21 


242 644 


907 


06 


136 


106 


99 


136 


542 


Increase for 1899 ... 
Decrease for 1899 ... 


2 

... 


20 

... 


• • • 

9 


13 

• • • 


18 

• • • 


69 

• • • 


• • • 

88 


• * • 

11 


12 

• • • 


50 

• •• 



Promotions. 



Increase in 
salariei due to 
promotions. 



46. Of the 907 classified teachers 197 received promotion in classification — 26 
from class to class by examination, and 171 from division to division as a reward for 
meritorious service. Of the unclassified adult teachers 63 received promotion into 
Class III. — the lowest rank of classified teachers. Of the 542 pupil-teachers 398 
received promotion in the ordinary course of their apprenticeship. Thirty-one 
teachers of provisional schools have passed the examination for teacher of the third 
class. 

47. Excluding the increments to pupil-teachers' salaries (£3,626), the increased 
annual expenditure consequent on these promotions was £3,598, dating from 1st 
July, 1899, when the financial year begins. This sum includes the following 
increases : — (1) To provisional school teachers on being classified and transferred 
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to state schools; (2) to pupil-teachers on being Classified; and (3) to classified 
assistant teachers on account of grade promotion. The salaries of head teachers 
are not aflfected by these promotions. 

4S. Particulars respecting promotions made in 1899 appear in the following ^JJ^JJ;^ 

tables : promotlong. 

PBOMOtI05S ^BOM CLASS TO CLASS BY EXAlflVATIOK. 



• 








Increased Annual 


Nature of Promotion. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Expenditure 
EntaUed. 


% 








£ 


From Claw II. to Class I 


3 





3 


20 


From Class in. to Class II 


15 


8 


28 


304 


Into Class ni. 


24 


39 


63 


948 


From P.T. 3 to P.T, 4 


27 


33 


60 


900 


From P.T. 2 to P.T. 3 


52 


82 


134 


1,340 


From P.T. 1 to P.T. 2 


31 


77 


108 


540 


From P.T. to P.T. 1 


39 


67 


96 


846 


<M,\JX Jk JiO •»« m»% ••• ••• •«• ••• ■•• 


191 


296 


487 


4,898 



PBOKOTIOVS FBOM DIVISION TO DI^^SION FOB MBBITOBIOUS SEBYICB. 



Nature Of Promotion. 


Males. 


Females. 


TotaL 


Increased 

Expenditure 

EnUllod. 


From Class I. Diyision 2 to Class I. Diyision 1 

From Class I. Division 3 to Class I. Division 2 

From Class II. Division 2 to Class II. Division 1 

From Class II. Division 3 to Class II. Division 2 

From Class III. Division 2 to Class III. Division 1 

From Class HI. Division 3 to Class III. Division 2 


1 

2 

9 

16 

41 

13 






4 

7 

34 

44 


1 
2 
13 
23 
75 
57 


£ 



20 

20 

44 

1,088 

768 


JL vXAliC ••• ••• ••• ••« ••« 0»« ••• 


82 


89 


171 


1,940 



49. The number of teachers who left the service during the year was 164—61 i«ft the service 
males and 103 females. The corresponding number for 1898 was 130. The tabular 
statement given below gives the status and sex of the teachers who left in 1899: — 





LKfT THK SKKVICK UT 1889. 


JiTATUs. 


Males. 


Females. 


ToUl. 


Teacher, Class I. 

^ II XX* •■• ••• •• 

11 II XXX* ••• •«•' ••< 

Teacher, TTnclassifled 

Teacher of a Provisional School 
Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class 
„ „ Third Cla«8 
„ „ Second Class 
„ „ First Class 
,, on Probation 








1 

• 4 
7 
6 
27 

2 
4 
4 
6 





39 
4 

38 
1 
2 
4 
2 

13 


1 

4 

4r> 

10 
65 
1 
4 
8 
6 
19 


Totals 


• ■• 


■ 


■.• ... 


61 


103 


164 



50. An analysis of the reasons assigned for leaving the service gives the*®~»^'*^' 



following results : — 



leaving the 
serTlce. 





NUHBKR or TKACUKKS. 


« 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Sermces dispensed with — 

For failure to pass examinations 

For inefficient service ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Services no longer required 

For serious offences ... ... ... ... ... 

Mesiffned — 

To follow other occupations or to perform household duties 

^O Dw lUainnvu ■•• •■• ■•• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

On account of failing health ... 

^J\C\X ••• ••• ■•• •■• ••• ••• •*• ••• ••• ••■ *•• 


5 
3 
2 
8 

'I 

1 
4 


6 

1 
2 

1 

45 

43 

4 

1 


11 

4 
4 
4 

88 

43 

5 

5 


X 1/X A mjXj ••• ••• *•• ••• «•» «•« ««• ««• 


61 


103 


164 

• 



u 




^sanini^ v?ifi *!33: wiiidi Iran TI sir^vp^ -r&na. ^mi!: tds3l:»s 







s 






. Ttirrt amm 



-■«•* 
« *» 



A 
«* 



• '- 






2^ JLl« 

a w 
2 : 



•I 
1 



irr r> 



7V?Ji4 






?^J 



iA JEU «S 



m\ 



iiiflr.«iM» «iir 






^ X^# a^dilMi iru made to the inHKcdn? i^^ 
ff M i Wfe Kif^m th^ ^fXMin^ fit^ VM so gr^ that rerr few ^eoDod mspections of 
%^j^M irer^ p/viiMe. Tie mimber <^ I>innct Inspections k 11« of wl^^ 
trM em^Jryferf :n r/(Kne v-ork, aswutizi^ tbe General Inspedor, dsnms Inif tlie year. 
Tbe f/»<4l immfj^T of v4y/>b iikffpeete^ was S29, of wbich 406 are Slaie and 423 
frf/wmfmstl ^^^A^. $$eT^a of these schools were examined a seccnd time in detail^ 
aAd 2 otlien xf^vf^'ftA iieeond inspecticAa. Tlie Bepms of tlie Distnct Inspectors are 
m^TA ir* Appendix B ci€ tlus Report. Tber bear g i aafiin g testimonj to flie 
fmrprr/reiioeftt in attendance the stodr progress, the good disci^Une, and tbe general 
ay>od ipr/remmerif. of the schools* Much diTersitT of c^inion is expressed as to the 
i^KkfX of TU HtnU Edmcalifm Ael Amendmemi Act of IfSTi" br wfaidi scienoe, 
tf^mi0itwj^ al^bra, and the stodj of an English classic were made sobj e c U of 
tMtnjeti/j«i %u (^hmf^ V, and VI. It is generaUr conceded that tbe stndy of the 
eli//<ien cUmic^ ^ The Merchant of Venice,'' is a popular subject, and is well treated 
bjr our tear;her%. Progress in the other additional subjects has so &r been uneq[iial, 
\0t% tbe y\et oTjIf came into force on 1st Jolr, 1898 ; and the pn^ress made is by 
no jrieans disr^/araging* 

Tbe Annual General Reports of tlie Inspectors are appended. 

EXPE>T)ITURB. 

A3. Tbe exfienditure on Primary Education was £236,418 15s. lOd. On 
(imfnmnr Ht^HMtU and University Education it was £13,747 lis. 

/Vlr^ (}n I'echnical Education, the Pharmacy College, the Museum, and Schools 
r/f Art it was £1 1,96^> 7s. lOd. The whole sum 'spent on Education was £262,126 
14%. 8d., Udrig £11,753 13s. 2d« more than was spent in 1898. 

hh. in the foll/^wing tabular statement the gross tlepartmental expenditure in 
1%99 is r^^rrifiarffd with that in 1898 :— 



(. H*}»^fA* 'f1 Art '>r«rit« iu Avi 



1M9. 


d. 


l«i». 


,.«-..rD««e. 


£ M. 


£ #. c/. 


£ M. d. 


236,418 15 


10 


226/196 17 11 


10,319 17 11 


3,747 11 





4,5H9 19 


•S42 8 


lO.OTiO 





lU.OCiO 


XU. 


UA'^'J 13 


2S 


«;,HI8 3 8 


2,261 9 6 


2,834J 14 


8 


2,ii:Ui 11 


•5 3 



I 202,126 14 8 250,373 1 6 



11,753 13 2 
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66. The following tabular statement gives an analysis of the increase in thej^^^^ 
expenditure on Primary Education alone : — 



Nature of Increase. 



Salaries and allowances of teachers 

Inspection 

School cleaning and incidentals 

School requisites 

Administration 

Proyisional school buildings 



■ • • 
• • • 

• a • 



• « 



Total increase 



▲mount. 



9,098 8 10 

853 12 11 

1,048 11 8 

•1,706 17 4 

•395 4 4 

1,926 6 7 



10,819 17 11 



* Decrease. 



57. Of £236,418 15s. lOd., the total cost of Primary Education, £191,607 2!Sof.Sf 
14s. lOd. must be charged to State schools, and £44,811 Is. to provisional schools. JJ2JjJSr^ 

58. The cost of administration was £5.056 8s. Id., or about 1*9 per cent, of the oj«t of 
gross departmental expenditure. 

59. The cost of inspection was £7,037 19s. 8d., or 2*7 per cent, of the expendi- <^ ©'^^ 
ture on Primary Education alone. ""^ 

60. In State schools the average cost per head during the twenty-four y©3<rsAjwMgoortoi 
ending 31st December, 1899, was as follows : — ?««•««>•' 

^ ' ' state loliools. 



(A) IHCLUDINO THK TOTAL KXPEITDrrn&E POR THZ TBAi W COlTinCCTION WITH 


(B) INCLUDING TEACH KU' SALAJLIKS AND ALLOWANCES 




STATE 8CHOOU. 




AND INCIDENTAL EXPENDITURE ONLY. 




Baaed on the 


Based on the 


Based on the 


Based on the 


Based on the 


Based on the 


Tear. 


Annual 


Mean Quarterly 


Average 


Annual 


Mean Quarterly 


Ayerage 




Enrolment. 


Enrolment. 


Daily Attendance. 


Enrolment. 


Enrolment. 


Daily Attendance. 




£ «. d. 


£ «. d. 


£ «. d. 


£ *. d. 


£ *. d. 


£ «. d. 


1876 


2 11 10 


3 4 10 


5 8 4 


1 17 11 


2 10 8 


4 8 


1877 


2 14 8^ 


3 13 1 


6 6 7f 


1 17 llf 


2 10 8f 


3 13 llf 


1878 


2 16 8i 


8 14 2f 


6 9 3 


1 19 2f 


2 12 8f 


8 16 llf 


1879 


2 16 7i 


8 12 Hi 


5 8 Of 


2 2 4f 


2 15 6f 


4 2 8 


1880 


2 17 1* 


3 13 8i 


6 4 3f 


2 3 8f 


2 16 4f 


8 19 9f 


1881 


2 15 10 


8 13 li 


6 4 


2 8 2f 


2 16 7 


4 5f 


1882 


2 16 4i 


8 13 Oi 


6 7 8f 


2 2 9f 


2 16 5f 


4 3 3f 


1883 


2 18 8f 


3 18 2 


5 11 9f 


1 19 7f 


2 13 


3 16 10 


1884 


2 19 2f 


3 18 3f 


5 12 2f 


1 19 5 


2 12 If 


3 14 8f 


1885 


8 3 6i 


4 3 6i 


6 18 If 


2 4 8f 


2 18 8f 


4 8 Of 


1886 


3 2 7i 


4 1 10 


6 15 4f 


2 4 7f 


2 17 llf 


4 2 2f 


1887 


8 18^ 


8 19 dk 


5 11 8 


2 4 7f 


2 18 If 


4 1 4f 


1888 


2 17 2i 


8 18 7 


6 9f 


2 4 9f 


2 17 8f 


8 18 lOf 


1889 


2 19 10 


3 17 Of 


5 6 6 


2 4 3f 


2 17 2f 


3 18 lOf 


1890 


8 1 11 


3 19 3f 


5 11 10 


2 6 8f 


2 19 8 


4 8 6f 


1891 


2 17 Hi 


8 14 Of 


4 19 10 


2 6 2f 


2 19 1 


8 19 7f 


1892 


2 13 10} 


3 8 41 


4 12 11 


2 7 2 


2 19 10 


4 1 3f 


1898 


2 8 7 


8 5 


4 6 7f 


2 3 5f 


2 12 7f 


3 17 6f 


1894 


2 6 8i 


2 16 5f 


3 16 5f 


2 2 10 


2 13 5 


8 12 3f 


1895 


2 2 8i 


2 15 li 


3 18 8f 


2 If 


2 11 10 


8 9 3f 


1896 


2 6 


2 11 


8 7 9f 


1 17 lOf 


2 7 11 


3 3 6f 


1897 


2 8 1 


2 13 Oi 


3 8 7f 


2 6 


2 9 8f 


3 4 6 


1898 


2 4 1 


2 15 Of 


3 15 4 


2 8 


2 10 8f 


3 9 6f 


1899 


2 3 6 


2 14 Oi 


3 11 5f 


2 1 If 


2 11 Of 


3 7 6f 



61. In provisional schools the average cost per head during the twenty-four jjjjjiw^ 
years ending 31st December, 1899, was as follows : — ** ^ ' 





Based on 


the 


Based on the 


Based on the 




Baaed on the 


Based on the 


Based on the 


Tear. 


Annual 


Mean Quarterly 


Average 


Tear. 


Annual 


Mean Quarterly 


Arerage 




Enrolment. 


Enrolment. 


Dally Attendance. 




Enrolment. 


Enrolment. 


Daily Attendance. 




£ «. 


d. 


£ «. d. 


£ «. d. 




£ «. d. 


£ «. d. 


£ «. d. 


1876 


1 11 


4 


2 3 4 


3 8 3 


1888 ... 


2 7 8f 


2 16 lOf 


3 17 4f 


1877 


1 16 


9 


2 4 7f 


8 4 8 


1889 ... 


2 7 1 


2 17 10 


4 7f 


1878 


2 1 


If 


2 9 11 


3 12 4f 


1890 ... 


2 5 llf 


2 15 9 


8 19 If 


1879 


2 4 


4i 


2 16 4 


4 4 2f 


1891 ... 


2 7 7f 


2 16 6 


3 18 lOf 


1880 


2 1 


If 


2 11 4f 


3 12 7f 


1892 ... 


8 2 7f 


3 15 If 


6 4 4f 


1881 


2 8 


6f 


2 13 llf 


3 17 If 


1893 ... 


2 17 4f 


3 7 8 


4 14 8 


1882 


2 


2f 


2 10 lOf 


8 13 2f 


1894 ... 


2 14 5 


3 5 8f 


4 10 10 


1883 


1 18 





2 8 8f 


3 9 9 


1895 ... 


2 17 6 


8 9 9f 


4 14 9f 


1884 


1 19 


8f 


2 10 5f 


3 12 4f 


1896 ... 


2 13 3f 


3 3 3 


4 7 2f 


1885 


2 5 


4i 


2 17 6 


4 2 2f 


1897 ... 


2 14 10 


8 4 6 


4 6 6f 


1886 


2 6 


9f 


2 16 3f 


4 Of 


1898 ... 


2 18 llf 


3 3 llf 


4 9 8f 


1887 


2 6 


2 


2 15 1 


3 16 lOf 


1899 ... 


2 18 llf 


3 9 7f 


4 15 11 
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Averflge cott- 
on daily 
attendance. 



On net 
enrolment 



Local 
contribntion». 



Scholanblp 
examinationa. 



State floholan 
at grammar 
■choolfl. 



Conduct of 
State setaolan. 



Exhibition 
examination. 



Exhibits won 
by State 
scholan*. 



Grammar 
Rchools. 



Boards ot 
Trustees. 



62. For all schools — State and proyisional — the total expenditure on Primaiy 
Education, £236,418 15s. lOd., divided by the average daily attendancje, 63,133, 
gives £3 14s. lOf d. as the average cost of each pupil in attendance all over the 
service. In 1898 the average cost was £3 17s. 6f d. 

63. For all schools — State and provisional — the total expenditure on Primary 
Education, £236,418 15s. lOd., divided by the net enrolment, 92,120, gives £2 lis. 
3|d as the average cost of each child who claimed the right to instruction during 
the year 1899. In 1898 the average cost was £2 10s. 11 }d. 

64. The local contributions towards the cost of State school buildings during the 
year 1899 amounted to £5,585 6s. 3d. A statement of the local subscription account 
is given in Table M, appended to this Report. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, BURSARIES, AND EXHIBITIONS. 

65. At the annual examinations held in December, 1899, 65 schools sent up 162 
boys and 42 schools sent up 86 girls to compete for State scholarships and bursaries 
to grammar schools. Scholarships were awarded to 27 boys and 9 girls, and 
bursaries were awarded to 6 boys and 2 girls in the order of merit. 

66. The total number of State scholars attending grammar schools during the 
last quarter of the year 1899 was 160, as tabulated below : — 





GRAMICAR SCnOOT^ FOft BOT8. 






GRAMMAK SCHOOI^S FOR GIKUB. 


Brisbane ... 


••• ••• ••• ••• 




... 80 


Brisbane 


••• ••• ••• ••• 


. . • 


... 21 


Ipswich 


••• ••• ••• ••• 




... 10 


Ipswich 


••• ••• ••■ ••• 


... 


... 6 


Rockhampton 


••• ••• ••• ••• 




... 8 


Bockhampton 


••• ••■ ••• ••• 


... 


... 4 


Maryborough 


••• ••• ••• ••• 




... 11 


Maryborough 


••• ■•• ••• ••• 


*• • 


... 8 


Townsville ... 


••• ••• ••• ••§ 




... 5 










Toowoomba 


••• ••• ••■ ••• 




... 8 












TOTAL , 


• . • 


... 122 




TOTAL 


• • . 


... vO 



67. With very few exceptions the quarterly reports from the heads of grammar 
schools on the attendance, conduct, and progress of State scholars were satisfactoij. 

68. The usual examination for Exhibitions to Universities to be awarded to 
pupils of grammar schools was held in November, 1 899, when 10 candidates 
presented themselves — 6 from Brisbane, and 1 each from the grammar schools at 
Ipswich, Maryborough, and Toowoomba, and 1 from the Roman Catholic GoU^, 
Nudgee. To the 3 candidates who showed the highest merit, exhibitions were 
awarded; 2 of the successful candidates being pupils of the Brisbane Boys' Grammar 
School, and 1 a pupil of the Brisbane Girls' Grammar School. The 3 successfol 
competitors had been holders of grammar school scholarships, 2 from the State 
schools, and 1 from Bowen House School. Two have chosen the University of 
Sydney, and the other will attend Oxford University. There was 1 female candidate 
on this occasion, who gained the third place in order of merit. 

69. Of the 66 exhibitions granted from the year 1878, when they were first 
established, to 1899, 49 have been gained by students who had previously won 
scholarships from the State schools. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION.— GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

70. There are 10 grammar schools in Queensland — 6 for boys and 4 for girls. 
Separate schools for boys and girls have been established at Brisbane, Ipswich, 
Maryborough, and Rockhampton ; and schools for boys at Toowoomba and Towns- 
ville. The school for boys at Ipswich, which was opened in 1863, was the first 
grammar school established. 

71. Each grammar school is governed by a board of seven trustees, appointed by 
the Government, and of these four are nominated by the Governor in Council, and the 
others by a majority of the subscribers to the funds. The trustees hold office for three 
years, and are eligible for re-election. They are empowered to make regulations for 
the filling of all vacancies that may occur in their number for the unexpired portion 
of the term of office, for the determination of fees to be paid by the scholars, for the 
salaries to be paid to the teachers, and generally for the management, good govern- 
ment, and discipline of the schooL All such regulations are subject to the approval 
of the Governor in Council. 
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72. Endowment at the rate of £1,000 per annum is paid by the State to each ^^SooiT""""* 
grammar school, making a total endowment of £10,000 annually to the grammar 
schools. On the 31st December, 1899, the aid granted by the State from the first 
institution of grammar schools reached a total of £256,535 9s. lid. Of that amount, 
£13,500 represents special loans, and is being repaid by half-yearly instalments of 
principal, with interest. 

73. The accounts of the various grammar schools are audited yearly by the ^^*;[^ ^j^^, 
State audit inspectors. aocounu. 

74?. Reports on the various grammar schools will be found in Appendix to 
this report. 

ORPHANAGES. 

75. The report furnished by the Inspector of Orphanages shows that at the end 8tat« orphans. 
of the year 1899 there were 1,644 children under the control of the State, an increase 
of 4 for the year. The expenditure for 1899 amounted to £21,696 Is. 4d., a decrease 
of £632 18s. 2d. on the expenditure for the preceding year. 

Distribution of 
State orphans. 



The distribution of the children is shown in the 


following table :— 


- 




Inmates. 


Boarded Out. 


Hired Out. 

Apprenticed, or 

Adopted. 


At 
Hospital. 


Total. 


Diamaniina Orphanage and Beceiying Dep6t ... 

St. Vincent's, Nudgee 

Infants' Home, Brisbane 

Bockhampton Orphanage 

Meteor Park (Central ^1 way) 

TownsWlle Orphanaee 

Home of the Gtx>d Shepherd (Ormiston) 

Holj Cross Retreat, Wooloowin 


10 

331 

16 

8 

179 

88 

13 

16 


365 
1 

• • • 

64 

• • • 

• at 

• • • 

• • • . 


214 
133 

• • • 

44 

101 

62 

• • • 

• • • 


1 

... 
... 

• >. 


690 

465 

15 

116 

280 

150 

13 

15 




669 


430 


654 


1 1,644 



THE MUSEUM. 

76. Prom the Report of the Trustees of the Museum it appears that the 
number of visitors during 1899 was 66,338. Of these 39,436 attended on week 
days, and ;16,902 on Sundays. This is an increase of 2,882 on the number 
recorded for 1898. The Museum was opened on 307 days during the year. The 
total expenditure was £1,365 10s. 8d., showing an increase of £281 5s. Id. on the 
expenditure for 1898. 

77. Late in the year the whole of the Museum exhibits were removed from 
the building in William street, formerly known as the Queensland Museum, and 
transferred to the new Museum buildings, Bowen Park, formerly known as the 
Exhibition Buildings. 

APPENDICES. 

The tables which follow this Report show in detail the operations of tlie 
Department during the year. 

The following is a list of the appendices : — 
Report of the General Inspector. 
Reports of the District Inspectors. 
Reports of the Trustees of Grammar Schools. 

Examination papers given in December, 1899, to candidates for 2;rammar 
school scholarships, and to teachers and pupil-teachers. 



MuMiim ' 
stfttistina. 



Change to new 
building. 



Brisbane, Ist Mav, 1900. 



J. G. DRAKE, 

Secretary for Public Instruction. 
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List of Pbotisioxal Schools, with the Attbnda^tcb, Statfs Employbd, and Cost of Maivtbn'akob during 1899 — continued. 
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PROVISIONAL SCHOOLS -^niinued. 

172. Gmiitliam Scrub ... 

173. OrasH Iree 

174. Oreeubnnk 

175. Gregor's Creek 

176. Orosrenor Flat 

177. Guualda ... 
178 Oundiiih ... 
17^, Hflbana ... 

180. Hamilton... 

181. Hampden 

182. Helidon Scrub 

183. Hessenburg 

184. Hill Top 

185. Hill View 

186. Homestead 

187. Hopetoun 

188. Hughenden North 

189. Humpy Bong 

190. Hungerford 

191. Ilfraconibc 

192. Imbil 

193. Irvingdule 

194. Isi;* Centril Mill ... 
196. Isis, South 

196. Ivor/s Creek 

197. Dickson ... 

198. Jimboomba 

199. Jimboomba Timber Reserre... 

200. Jimbour ... 

201. Jondowaie 

202. Junction Creek 

203. Kalbar 

204. Kaiiighan 

205. Kedrtm, Upper 

206. Keleey Creek 

207. Keny 

208. Kilkivan Junction ... 

209. Kincora ... 

210. Kingbombie 

211. King's Creek 

212. King's Tent 
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Table F. 
TEA0HEE8 EMPLOYED, 



OlMrincatloiL 



Class I. — 




DmBion 1 


•• • 


2 


• • • 


3 


• •« 


Class IL — 




Diyision 1 


• •• 


2 


t •• 


3 


• •• 


Class III. — 




Diyision 1 


■ •■ 


2 


• •• 


3 


ft • • 



• •• 

• •• 

• •• 



Total Classified Teachers 

UWCLASSIFIED... 

Teachers is Unclassified State Schools 

PcTPiL Teachers : — 

Class 4 

••• ••• ■•• 

3 

••• ••• ••• 

••• ••• ••■ 

••• ••• ••• 

>, {i,e., on probation) 

Total Pupil Teachers 

Total Teachers Employed in State 

ScHdOLS 

••• ••• •«• 

Teachers Emplotbd in Provisional 
Schools 



ft 



••• 



••• 



Teachers in Benetolbht and Penal 
Establishments 

Total Teachers Employed ... 



ICALKS. 



rr.MALES. 



Employed 

»t the end of 

1899. 



8 
4 
8 



125 
33 
35 



193 
34 
51 



491 



35 



28 
51 
30 
39 
66 



214 



742 



184 



928 



Left the 

Service 

during 899. 





1 



3 



1 



3 
2 
2 



12 




2 

4 
4 
6 



16 



34 



26 



61 



Promoted 
daring 1899. 



1 
2 
3 



9 
16 
15 



39 
13 
24 



122 











27 
52 
31 
39 




149 



271 











271 



Employed 

»t the 
end of 1899. 



1 





18 
13 
18 



228 
64 

74 



416 



13 



8 



38 
85 
76 
60 
69 



328 



766 



268 







1,033 

0- 



Left the 

Senrioe 

during 1899. 
















23 

.7 
9 



39 



3 



1 
2 
4 
2 
13 



22 



65 



37 



103 



Promoted 
during 1899. 









4 
7 
9 



34 
43 
39 



136 











33 

82 

77 

57 





249 



385 







385 



T. MoIMTYRE, Registrar. 



40 



Dbtiilbd Statbmbht of 



LooaUtlet. 



Table G. 

Schools Opbnbd during the Ybab, together i^-ith such Schools as were Ebadt for 

Opbnino in January, 1900. 



Statb. 

Bras sail 

Brisbane East ... 
Bunker's Hill ... 
Campbell's Plains 

Cootbaraba Koad 

Duaringa 

Forest Hill ... 

Golden Gate ... 

Gympie Central (Girls) 
Gympie Central (Infants) 

Horton 

Mareeba 

Marian 

Pirapama Island 



PfiOTisioNAL Schools. 

Aloomba 

Angellala 

Aramara 

Birdsville 

Bona Vista 

Caloundra 

Camboon 

Cuttaburra 

Dsintree No. 1 and 2 

Dareel 

Drill Lam 

Punmora Central 

Elgin Vale 

Flying Fish Point 

Gilbert River ... 

Glenlyon 

Hamilfon 

Hill View 

Jnglewood Farm and Lanriston 

Isis Central Mill 

Jimboomba Timber Reserve.. 

Xeppcl Bay and Sea Hill 

King's Tent 

Kynuna 

Littabella Creek 

Mapleton 

Marblestone 

Miara 

Mount Darry .. 
Mount View 
Nankin Junction 
Neusa Vale 
Nindaroo 
Obum Obum . 
Puzzling Gully 
Bockmount 
BoBSTale 
Rubyanna 
SmithEeld 
Stamford 
Teviotville Railway Station .. 
Veresdale Scrub 
Warooby 
Wellcamp 
Witheren 
Woondum 
Terra Mellis and Bloom 6eld 
Hills 



Detcription. 



Wood 

Brick 
! Wood 



Cottof 
Building. 



{ 



»« 



»> 



Wood 



ft 
*t 
It 
»» 
>f 
>> 
t» 
>* 
>» 
»t 
>> 
>> 
» 
>» 
ti 
t* 
•f 
f> 
tt 
»f 
>> 
>t 
>f 
»> 
ft 
»i 
ff 
*• 
>* 
•> 
»» 
» 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ft 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 



£ *. d. 



635 17 

1,881 8 

564 

680 

591 8 8 

869 

601 1 6 

1,367 11 



J 



535 16 6 

420 
(residence only) 

728 
661 16 



50 5 3 



56 "io 


1 


46 "5 


4 


80* "0 





80 *0 





• • • 





1 10 
64 



80 

81 8 

30 '0 

44 6 8 

79 14 
161 9 5 

80 

60 

60 



80 

80 '0 

47 19 9 

69 12 

17 



99 10 

80 

68 8 

2 

60 

67 12 2 

76 4 10 



LocmI Subscrip- 
tions recelTod to 
31-12-00. 



£ s. d. 



Eenuurks. 



{ 

[ 

{ 
{ 

{ 

{ 
{ 



71 3 

36 

313 11 

112 16 

135 IS 

94 5 

24 

173 16 

80 4 

40 

63 10 

210 



49 1 
44 10 



5 

4 


8 




2 




{ 



7 
5 



84 



135 1 
10 10 
18 7 

114 



7 
5 
2 











Cash 



Opened 



Allowed for old building > l6l7-99. 
Opened 10-7-99. 

„ 30-10-99. 

„ 30-11-99. 



Cash 7 

Allowed for old buildings ) 
Opened 23-11-99. 
Cash ) 

Allowed for old building ) 
Cash 7 

Allowed for old building ) 
Formerly one school. Opened 1-8-99 



Opened 
7-6-99. 

Opened 

1-6-99. 

Opened 

23-1-99. 



Now separated 

Cash 

Allowed for old building 

Allowed for old building 

Cash 

Allowed for land, &c. 

Cash 



ft 



} 



18-99 
Opened 
24-499. 
Opened 
1-3.99. 
Opened 
23-1-99. 
") Opened 



Allowed for old building, Ac. j 30-1-99. 



Opened 16-5-99. 
23-1-99. 
23-1-99. 
14-8-99. 
14-8-99. 

o-o-yy. 

12-3-99. 
10-7-99. 

8-5-99. 
10-4-99. 
28-8-99. 
23-1-99. 

1-6-99. 
23-1-99. 

8-5-99. 

1-5-99. 
11-9-99. 
16-10.99. 

6-6-99. 
23-1-99. 

4-4-99. 
Ee-opened 7-8-99. 
Opened 6-11-99. 
12-6-99. 
13-10-99. 
17-7-99. 
23-1-99. 
23-1-99. 
28-8-99. 
16-3-99. 
19-4-99. 
14-8-99. 
27-2-99. 
23-1-99. 
24-7-99. 
23-1-99. 
24-4r99. 
13-2-99. 
23-1-99. 
13-11-99. 

1-8-99. 
25-4-99. 

6-2-99. 
27-2-99. 
21-8-99. 

4.9.99. 

6-6-99. Closed 18-8-99. 



DmiLBD SUTBMBNT of ScHOOU OPBNID during the YgiB. togetliei 



BigBenden 

Chelona 

Ilfraoombe 

EedHill(Mt.Morpin) 

Texas . . . 

Thoneit CrteV .. 

PBOVI«I0Nlt. 

Annttrong CietiiL 

Bororen 

Brixton 

BtirloD 

Calcifer 

Chat«irortb 
Cootmunda , ... 
Dargal ' ... 

Dingo (from Slate) 
Eirisrale 
Ooontliinaili Eust 
Jnndah 

Kandanga Creek 
Kenilworth 
Lappa Lappa ... 
Mialaia ... 

Motley 

Plane Creek Upper 
San Jo(^ 
Tambonrine Mountain 



66 19 G 

7l> 

■ 100 

32 i> 

217 12 

' 22 4 10 

6S 19 2 

51 



' Allowed for old buildiiiK. 

Allowed for old building. 

Cash. 

Allowed for old building. 

Allowed Tor old building. 

Casb. 

Allowed for old baiidiog. 



J. W. C. DE.ANK, Acoountant. 



ta 



List, vith Paitictlau, of Schoou 



SuTB Schoou. 
Aiobj 



boedllTOrBBUwiy.' "JJ^*" 



TkbkH. 
1 CouuB of Ebbctiox, or in reference to vUeb action wms takes 
the Yeu- 1B99. 



p; EtflBMCd Cott. BabKrtpUow. 



S. 4 W. K«il- 



f : MMTborooRh. 
j DegilboJtail- 



f. tf. 




Blsrkw&ler ... ! C.-ntrml Bail- 
; way 



Bonldercombo j Rorkhamptor 



Capella ... ; C-ntral R«i\ 

1 «"r 



Chelona ... '■ Markaj 



Cordalba ... i [ii< 



Dmnderoo ... 


KilhrneyRai! 
way 


Doctor'n Crwk 


Moringandan 


DowDfaU Cm-k 


Brisbane ... 


Hamilton 


Brisbane ... 


Harlailon ... 


Toon-comba .. 




Cliflon 


n&mcombe ... 


Central Bail, 
way 




Beaudesert ... 


KiBg'iCfwk 


Clifton 


Ugoon Pocket 


Oympie ... 



Stale school approved to aapertede taHkf 
ProTiaional scfaooL Pteaemt jnaim 
Talued for State sehool parpoKL Ca- 
miiU-F funiisht-d iritJi pUn* andertiB*^ 
mid ad*ipi>d of amoimt of local ibIm^ 
tiODB ne«ded. 

;«M 0") State ichool approred to aapCTiede eiirtiii 
26 Ifi [ ProTiiiooal achool. Bnildinga b ttmm 

(CaRh) J of erection. 

:a;,' scliMil Bujirovcd to anpenede aii^ 
J'niTiiionsl .xho-jl. Committee fmiU 
willi ptnii> niiii eatimfttea, and adriaedtf 
amount at loal eobacriptiona needed. 

I The c<mditioni of tha township do boI ;M 
I winant the eslabli^Lmrnt of a Stik 
school Subsidy pn:imi*od towirJ'am 
, PrOTJsioiial ^I'lmol building. 

The acceptance of a Imder awaita the ytf- 
menl of the balanee of local ■nhMriptMa 
Thii M-faool will supersede the eiiitii|t 
Provisional u-hool at Crocodile Cnek. 

Slate ichool approved to anperscde eiirti«i 
Provisional scfaoul- Building* in count 
of erection. 



State school approved to "*ipei 

ProviHionat school. Bnildinga oomj 
School to be opened after anmmervaam*. 

State school approved to superaede eiiibf 
Provisional Hchool. Prosent prcfoiw 
valued for State school pnrpose*. Com- 
millet- f'uiiii;li<\l with plana and estinatn 
and advised of amonut of loeal unbtcnp- 
tions needed. 



i8 15 5) 

» -1 OV 
Cash) ) 



cm 0-) 
llU 1 G^ 
I (Cash) ) 

(■•40 O") 

I <Ca.h)j 



i 






I 4 

3 10 



(•S2 O-) 
^100 0} 
I (Cash) 3 



(■•18 n 0-) 
i 73 12 J 
I (Cash) ) 



eiidiM 
mpkM. 



State school approved to aaperacde etiitiM 
Provisional school. Boilings in codfk di 
erection. 

Tender accepted- 



State school approved. Suitable sitepnrdiiMi 

State sehool approved. Committee fnniiikl 
with plant and estimates, and adviaedof 
amount of local subscriptions needed. 
Saitablc site purchased. 

Stale school approved. Committee f umiiM 
with plans and estimates, and advised of 
amount of loeal subscriptions needed. 

State school approved to snperaede exittiu 
Frovisicmal schooL Bnildinga completed 
School to be opened after sammer vscatiia. 

State school approved to snp»rsede eiiitiif 
Provisional schooL Tender accepted. 

State school approved to snpenede eiiiliBf 
Provisional ichool. Tender abont to be 
accepted. 



t Allow** hr.ilM. 
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Table H — continued. 

List, with Pabticuulbs, of Schools in CotiBSB of Ebsction, or in reference to which action was taken 

during the Year 1899 — continued. 



School. 



State Schools 
— continued. 



Milford 



••• 



Monkey Water- 
holes 



Locality or Railway. 



Mount White- 
stono 



Mulgrave # ... 



New Farm 



••• 



Norman Park... 
Park Avenue ... 



Plane Creek . . 



Prenzlau 
Baby ... 



Redcliffe 



Bed HiU 



Stewart's Creek 



Stratbpine 



Table Top ... 



Taringa 



Texas ... 



Thanes Creek... 



Watawa 



Dugandan ... 
Helidon 



Descrip- 
tion. 



Wood 



ff 



Gatton 



Cairns 



>f 



>> 



Brisbane 
Brisbane 
Bockhampton 



Mackay 



Bosewood ... 
Mt. Bauple ... 



Humpy bong 



Mount Morgan 



Townsrille ... 



Brick 

>» 
Wood 



ff 



ft 



f» 



Wood 



»> 



••• 



» 



Croydon 



... Brisbane 



Stanthorpe ... 



Warwick ... 



Bundabere ... 



f> 



*» 



>» 



t* 



*f 



Estimated 
Attendance 



37 
30 



35 



55 



332 

100 
115 



22 



40 
60 

28 

200 

35 



66 



46 



160 



45 



35 



60 



Cost, or 
Estimated Cost. 



£ s. d. 

599 
655 



645 10 



635 



2,000 

2,023 14 

980 



618 
825 



1,088 



925 



890 



Local 
Subscriptions 



s. 



d. 



(-♦36 
\ 8316 
C (Cash) 



) 0) 

> o[ 

h) ) 



700 
(school only) 

441 



427 



822 



Bemarks. 



313 14 4 

(Cash) 
293 15 3 

(Cash) 

25 



r*26 
^9712 
L (Cash) 



"1 



217 12 
(Cash) 



74 8 
(Cash) 



140 

(Cash) 
•6519 2 

22 410 

(Cash) 
•34 8 0" 




Stiite school approved to supersede existing 
Provisional school. Buildings in course of 
erection. 

State school approved to supersede existing 
Provisional school. Present premises 
valued for State school purposes. Com- 
mittee furnished with plans and estimates, 
and advised of amount of local subscrip- 
tions needed. 

Committee furnished with plans and estimates 
of State school buildings, but as they 
were unable to find the necessary local 
subscriptions subsidy was granted towards 
a new Provisional school building. 

State school approved to supersede existing 
Provisional school. Present premises 
valued for State school purposes. Com- 
mittee furnished with plans and estimates, 
and advised of amount of local sub- 
scriptions needed. Fresh site secur^ in 
a more suitable position. 

State school approved. Tenders invited. 
Suitable site purchased. 

Tender accepted. Buildings in course of 
erection. 

State school approved. Committee furnished 
with plans and estimates, and advised of 
amount of local subscriptions needed. 
Suitable site purchased. 

Attendance does not warrant the establish- 
ment of a State school to supersede, the 
existing Provisional school. 

State school approved to supersede existing 
Provisional school. Buildings in course of 
erection. 

State school approved. Committee furnished 
with plans and estimates, and advised of 
amount of local subscriptions needed. 

Attendance does not warrant the establish- 
ment of a State school to supersede the 
existing Provisional school. 

State school approved. Buildings approach- 
ing completion. School to be opened after 
summer vacation. 

State school approved to supersede the existing 
Provisional school. Works Department 
requested to prepare plans and estimates, 
and to value present buildings for State 
school purposes. 

State school approved. Comndttee furnished 
with plans and estimates, and advised of 
amount of local subscriptions needed. 
Suitable site procured on Crown land. 

In view of the imcertaint^ as to the per- 
manence of the population, and the large 
expenditure that would be involved in the 
erection of State school buildings, it was 
considered advisable to continue the Pro- 
vLsional school, and the Department has 
promised a subsidy towards a new building. 

State school approvecf. Site secured. Tenders 
invited. 

State school approved to supersede existing 
Provisional school. Buildings approach- 
ing completion. School to be opened after 
the summer vacation. 

State school approved to supersede existing 
Provisional school. Buildings approach- 
ing completion, i^'chool to be opened after 
the summer vacation. 

State school approved to supersede existing 
Provisional school. Committee furnished 
with plans and estimates, and advised of 
amount of local subscriptions needed. 



AUowvd (or oia ImUdlnc. 



u 



Table TL—eonHmued. 

List, with Pabticulabs, of Schools in Course of Erection, or in reference to which action was taken 

during; the Year 1899 — continued. 



School. 



Protisiokal Schools. 
Armstrong Creek , 

Barambah Creek 

Bli Bli 



Locality or Railway. 



Ely ths Creek ... 

Ijiunston 

Bororen 

Bridfi^ewater 

Brigalow Creek ... 
Brixton 

Brash Creek 
Burton 

Calcifcr 

Callinngal North... 
Chats worth 

Coliseum 

Coolgarra 



Coolmunda 

Crosshill ... 
Dargal Creek 



Emu Park 

Rirerton 

Errisvalo 

Frenchman's Creek 

Friezland 

Glasitf ord Creek . . . 
Goodwood... 
Goondiwindi West 

Grordon*s Lane ... 



Gregory Hi ver ... 
Jnndah 

Eandanga Creek . . . 



Kelvin Grove 
Keniiworth 



Lappa Lappa 

Lauriston 

Blyth's Creek 
Limestone Creek ... 
Longreach West ... 
Mary River Heads 



Mia Mia ... ••• 

Moonbrea 

Moonmera ... 

Moonstone 

Motley 

Mount French ... 



! 



} 



} 



North Pine 

Degilbo 

Woombye, North 
Coast Line 

Roma 

Gladstone Railway 

Dingo, Central Rail 

way 
Goondiwindi 
Barealdino ... 

Texas 
Westbrook ... 

Chiliagoe ... 

Mount Morgan 
Gympie 

Miriam Vale 

Herbert on . . . 



luglewood 

Oakey 
Hodgson 



Stanthorpe ... 
Bcaudesert ... 

Rockhampton 

Cloncurry ... 
Monal 
H oward 
Goondiwindi 

Mount Morgan 



Bundaberg ... 



Gympie 



Mackay 

Eumundi, North 
Coast Railway 

Montalbion 

Roma ... 

Yeppoon 
Longreach 



Mirani 



Charleville ... 
Mount Morgan 
Croydon 

Pittsworth ... 

Dngandan ... 



Protpectire 
Enrolment 



16 



27 



20 

21 

26 
26 

... 
22 

28 

• . • 
26 

14 

13 

18 

• • • 

11 

4 
16 

29 



29 
34 
24 



15 
24 

14 



18 



16 



29 
9 



24 



30 
2^1 

18 

17 



Remarka. 



Provisional school approved. Bailding^ completed and 
furnished. School to be opened after summer vacatioa 

Usual forms of application seot. 

Provisional school approved. Erection of building in 
abeyance pending transfer of site to Department 

C Papers referred to District Inspector for inquiry and 

(. report. 

Provisional school approved. Building completed aod 
furnished. School to be opened after summer racatioiL 

l^ovisional school approved. Usual information supplied. 

Provisional school approved. Usual information supplied. 

Provisional school approved. Building completed and 
waiting inspection. 

Provisional school approved. Usual information^upplied. 

Provisional school approved. Building in course of eree- 
tion. 

Provisional school approved. Usual information supplied. 
Site secured. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Provisional school approved. Usual information supplied. 
Site secured. 

Provisional school approved. Erection of building in 
abeyance until parents agree as to a central site. 

Provisional school approved. Residents to proFide and 
furnish a suitable building. Prospective enrolment 
does not warrant immediate payment of a subsidy. 

Provisional school approved. Building erected and 
furnished, and waitmg inspection. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Provisional school approved. Residents to provide and 
furnish a suitable building. Prospective enrolment 
docs not warrant the granting of a subsidy. 

( The number of children (4) at each centre does not 

i warrant the establishment of hnlf-time achools. 

Provisional school approved. Department waiting adviee 
that the building is available for school purposes. 

Provisional school approved. Works Department requested 
to prepare plans and estimate of a suitable building. 

Usual forms ot application sent. 

Provisional school approved. Usual information supplied 

Provisional school approved. Usual information supplied 

Provisional school approved. Building in course of erec- 
tion. 

No formal application for establishment of a schocd 
received, but Lands Department roquested to proclaim 
a school reserve. 

Provisional school approved. Usual information supplied. 

Provisional school approved. Building in course of erec- 
tion. 

Special Provisional school approved. Residents to provide 
and furnish a suitable building, and to contribute 
towards teacher's salary. Prospective enrolment does 
not warrant an ordinary Provisional school. 

Usual forms of application sent 

I Provisions! school approved. Building completed and 
furnished. School to be opened after summer vaca- 
tion. 

Provisional school approved. Residents have undertaken 
to provide and furnish a suitable building. 

("Papers referred to District Inspector for inquiry and 

(. report. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Provisional school approved. Usual information supplied. 

Marine Department aecline to contribute towards a school 
and the prospective attendance does not warrant pay- 
ment of full salary by Education Department. 

Provisional school approved. Building completed and 
furnished. School to be opened after snmmer 
vacation' 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Provisional school approved. Usual information supplied. 

Provisional school approved. Usual information supplied. 
Site secured. 

Provisional school approved. Building completed and 
waiting inspection. 

Provisional school approved. Usual information supplied. 
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Table Br-conHmisd. 

List, with Pabtioulajzs, of Schools in Coubsb of EsBcnrioN, or in reference to which action was taken 

daring the Year 1899. 



School. 



Pboyisional Schools— 
continued, 
lioont Gramet 



Locality or Bailwftj. 



Chill sgoe ... 



ProspeotiTe 
Enrolment. 



Mount Marlow ; Bowen 



Mount Victoria i Mount Morgan 



Mounlysn i Geraldton ... 

Munburra > Cooktown ... 

McGee's Creek ! Texas 



••• I 



Mclvor 

Noogoora 

Oakey Creek 

Parkhurst 

Picken Jennie 
Plane Creek Upper 



Polmaily ... 
Quinalow Creek 
Kiversdale 
Biverton ... 
Emu Park... 
Buncorn ... 
San Jose . . . 






Scotchy Pocket 

1^ even-Mile 

Six-Mile Camping Keserre 

Skyring 8 Siding 

Stonehenge 

Tabletop 

Tambourine Mountain ... 



Taroborah 

Tinowai 

Tonk's Camp 
Toolburra Korth ... 



Yarraman Creek . . . 



Cooktown 

Upper Brisbane EiA'cr 

J. ex as • • . ... 



Gunalda 



Noosa Boad 

Roma 
Gladstone ... 



Allora 



Central Eailway 

• • • 

Georgetown... 
Pratten 



Esk ... 



30 



19 



16 



18 
19 
22 



14 
15 

13 



Bockhampton 


•• • 


34 


WallumbiUa 
Mackay 


... 
• • t 


• • • 

17 


Miriam Vale 
Bowen ville ... 
Chinchilla ... 


. * ■ 
... 
... 


31 

••• 
19 


Stanthorpe ... 


••• 


4 


Eight- Mile Plains 
Bockhampton 


... 

• • a 


25 
10 



14 

16 
20 

• • • 

27 

32 

9 

20 

■ • • 

15 
14 



Aemarkt. 



Provisional school approved. Usual information supplied. 

Works Department to invite tenders for a smtable 

building. 
Provisional school approved. Usual information supplied. 

Subsidv to be paid should an average attendance of 

twelve be maintained. 
Provisional school approved. Bcsidents to provide and 

furnish a suitable building. Prospective attendance 

does not warrant the granting of a subsidy. 
Provisional school approved. Usual information supplied. 
Provisional school approved. Usual information supplied. 
Provisional school approved. Usual information supplied. 

Lands Department requested to proclaim school 



reserve. 



Committee requested to furnish further particulars in 
regard to site and coat of building. 

Provisional school approved. Besidents to provide and 
furnish a suitable building. Prospective attendance 
does not warrant the granting of a subsidy. 

Prospective attendance ooes nc£ warrant the establish- 
ment of a school, but residents advised to represent 
their case to District Inspector when he visits the 
locality. 

Provisional school approved. Usual information supplied. 
Site purchased. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Provisional school approved. Building completed and 
waiting inspection. 

Provisional school approved. Usual information supplied. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Provisional school approved. Usual information -supplied. 

C The number of children (4) at each centre does not 

(. warrant the establishment of half time schools. 

Provisional school approved. Usual information supplied. 

Special Provisional school approved. Besidents to pro- 
vide and furnish a suitable building, and to contribute 
towards teacher's salary. 

Provisional school approved. Besidents to provide and 
furnish a suitable building. Prosi>ective attendance 
does not warrant the granting of a subsidy. 

Establishment of a school is not warranted, as there is 
already a school in the locality. 

Provisional school approved. Usual information supplied. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Provisional school approved. Tender for erection of 
building has been accepted. 

Establishment of a school is not warranted in view of 
the number of existing schools in the neighbourhood. 

Special Provisional school approved. Besiaents to pro- 
vide and furnish a suitable building, and to contribute 
towards teacher's salary. 

Provisional school approved. Usual information supplied. 

Usual forms of application sent. 

Provisional school approved. Usual information supplied. 

There it already a school in the district, and the pros- 
pective attendance does not warrant the granting of 
another school at present. 

Usual forms of application sent. 



J. D. STOBY, Record Clerk. 
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Table I. 
IMPORTANT ADDITIONS AND EEPAIBS, 1899. 



SchooL 



Alberion 

AlleDstoim 

Aogathella ... 
BareaJdine ... 

Beenleigh 

Blackali 

Bocvnah 

Bowen Bridge Road 

Brisbane Central (Girls) . 

Brisbane East 

Brisbane South (Girls) 

Bnlimba 

Bundaberg North ... 

Cairns 

Clereland West 

Clifton 

Condamine ... 

Coningsby 

Cook town (Boys) ... 

Coomera Lower 

Coorparoo 

Dinmore 

Drayton 

Eid.<Told • 

Emu Vale 

Jit ton ... 
Figtree Pocket 
Fortitude Valley (Infants) 
Freestone Creek Upper 

Geraldton * . 

Glencoe 

Gracemere 

Grympie Central 

Holiaon 

Howard 

Hughenden 

Ipswich Central (Girls) 

(Boys) . 



»t 



» 



Zalkie 

Kangaroo Point 
Kircnheim ... 



t« 



Laidley South 
Leichhardt street 



99 



Mackay (Boys) 

Ma Ma Creek 

Mareeba 

Milton 

Minden 

Mitchell 

Mount Kent 

Mount Morgan 

Muttaburra 

Normaiiton ... 

Peak Mountain 

Pet rie Terrace 

Pialba 

Pine Mountain 

Port Curtis Road 

Richmond Hill 

Roadvale 

Sellheim 

Tallegalla 

Terror's Creek 

Teviotrille 

Tummarille 

TJrangan 

West End (South Brisbane) 

"Winton 

Yeronga 



Work. 



Coat. 



Improvements, repairs, Sic 

Additions 

-!• laysnecL ••• ... ... ••■ ••• 

Additions and repairs 

Improvements and repairs 

jxepairSf ovC. ... •.. •.. ... ••• 

Additions to residence 

Repairs and improvements 

PI a vshed and gymnasium 

Additions to closets 

Ucpairs to floors, &c 

I Repairs, improvements, &c 

Repairs and painting 

Additions 
Repairs, Sec. 
Additions, &c. ... 

Improvements and repairs 

Additions to residence ... 

Additions to school 

xjaysneci ... .«« ... ••• .«• 

Additions, residence, &c 

Repairs and painting 

Improvements and repairs 

Repairs, painting, ana improA'ements 
x^iaysueci ,,, ... •*• ••• «.. 

Additions, Jcc. ... 

Repairs and painting 

Re-coTcring roofs, &c 

XT ^tt Y ^ U w \A ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Improvements, Ac 

Repairs and painting 

Additions 

Repairs and painting 

Additions to residence 
Repairs and improvements ... 
Improvements, repairs, &c. ... 
Repairs and painting ... 

Ucpairs, improvements, &c 

Alterations, drillshed, for temporary school 
accommo<lation 

Improvements, repairs, &c 

Improvements, repairs, and painting 

J. ^Uv 1 l^K ••■ ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Additions to residence 

Playshed 

Internal painting, &c., boys* school 

X. Lf Uv1Xa|£ •«• ••• ••• •«• ••• ••• 

Repairs, &,c. 

Playshed 

New residence, &c 

Additions 

X laysneci ... ... ... ... ... 

Repairs and improvements 

Improvements, repairs, and painting 

Repairs and improvements 

Improvements, repairs, and painting 

Repairs and painting 

Kepnirs and painting 

Repairs and painting 

Repairs, painting, <&c 

Repairs and paiutiuj;' 

I Repairs, Ac, and raising building 

I Additions ... ... ... ... ... 

Playshed 

Additions, fencing, and gates 

Additions to residence, &c 

-triaysueci ... ... ... ... ... 

Improvements, repairs, <&c 

iiaysneo ••• ... ... ... ... 

X laysneci ... ... ... ,,, ... 

Repairs and improvements 

; Additions to school and residence 

j Improvements, repairs, &c 



£ #. d. 

58 
460 
138 
186 2 

89 17 6 

54 

59 11 
113 
363 
126 

94 15 

69 
56 10 

448 

62 19 

3(^1 4 

62 
92 

282 10 

72 14 

104 

45 

46 

63 10 6 
91 5 

267 

49 10 

133 

70 17 6 
68 3 6 
75 3 

162 

137 

75 

87 

67 14 5 

101 13 2 

423 5 

205 



Local 
SolMcriptioitt. 



122 

348 

52 

127 

68 

45 

125 

105 

61 

420 

514 

63 

60 

45 

217 

382 

85 

85 

62 

53 

129 

124 

1,561 

65 

299 

82 

87 

96 

60 

82 

257 

1,092 

58 







9 4 

13 

7 
15 
17 
15 

8 



11 

5 

17 

11 6 


12 
12 6 

5 

11 9 



15 

8 
5 


12 6 

9 


10 

10 







£ «. d, 

3 6 
80 8 
27 12 
23 8 
27 6 

8 13 2 

10 8 

75 12 

21 

7 

5 14 

89 12 

54 4 

4 16 
18 8 
56 10 

14 10 10 
18 12 

1 16 

3 2 

18 5 

63 8 

7 2 8 

15 7 6 

8 3 5 

32 8 

15 

20 1 3 

3 11 

18 11 

6 4 



6 7 
5 

7 10 5 
25 10 7 
13 13 5 

25 3 5 

5 16 
12 5 7 
84 

1(»2 16 

12 14 2 

8 16 

1 3 1 
20 6 8 
56 8 

6 5 6 

2 10 

24 
233 6 9 

13 1 7 
69 17 1 
17 16 
17 10 6 

5 8 
12 
16 10 

25 1 6 
218 8 

6 7 



J. W. C. DRANK, Accountant 
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Table X. 

(tatemekt of Becsipts and Disbitesbmbnts for the Ybab 1899 (being parts of the Financial Years 1898-99 

and 1899-1900). 



Becbipts. 

Amount receired 
rom Treasurj, from 
ist January, 1899, 
io 31st December, 
i899 (on account 
»f Parliamentary 
Appropriation) 



s. d. 



262,126 14 8 



262,126 14 8 



Disbuesbments. 

By Department — 

Salary of Minister .., 
Salaries of Otlicers .. 
Contingencies 



»> 



i> 



99 



99 



>> 



91 



>» 



Inspection — 

Salaries of Officers 

Contingencies 

State Schools — 

Salaries of Teachers and 

Pupil Teachers 

Extra Cost of living 
In lieu of Besidence 
Travelling Expenses 

Be^uisites 

Incidentals 

Peoyisxonal Schools — 
Salaries and Allowances to 
Teachers ... 

Requisites 

Buildings 

Lytton Beformatory 
Schools for Aboriginals 
Instructor of the Blind 

SCHOLABSHIPS AND EXHIBI- 
TIONS TO LTniversitibs — 
Scholarships to Grammar 

Schools 
Exhibitions to Universities 
University Extension 
Bursaries - 

Agricultural 

Grammar Schools 

Schools op Abts — 
Grants in aid 



£ s, d. 



250 

4,001 16 

804 12 





10 

3 



6,160 16 
1,877 3 



8 




«. d. 



6,066 8 1 



164,04611 10 
3,280 14 1 
1,330 14 10 
992 9 6 
2.288 3 
9,086 9 9 



38,639 19 11 
869 4 6 
3,310 11 7 
100 6 8 
339 2 6 
150 



2.246 


9 


6 


700 








100 








50 








051 


1 


6 









7,037 19 8 



181,025 3 






„ Technical Education — 
Brisbane North 

South 

West End 
Saodgate 
Southport 
Ipswich 
Toowoomba ... 
*v ar n iCK ... ... ••« 

Allora — Victoria Institute... 
Grvmpie 

Maryborough 

Bundaberg ... 

Bockhampton 

inacKay •.. ..• ... 

Boiven 

TownsviUe ... 

Bavenswood 

Charters Towers 

X HAKMAOl *«• ••. ... 

Museum — 

Salaries ... ... ... 

Incidentals 

Library 
Specimens 

Gbahmae Schools — 
Brisbane (Boys*) 

(Girls') ... 
Ipswich (Boys') 

„ (Girls') 

Toowoomba ... 
Maryborough (Boys') 

(Girls;) ... 
Bockhampton (Boys') 

(Girls') ... 
Townsville 



2,795 17 
264 15 
271 16 

12 14 

26 15 
436 6 
192 15 
239 

32 15 
412 4 
524 11 
254 8 
477 10 
179 

37 
653 

66 



3 
6 
7 
6 



816 10 



3 
11 



6 
2 

11 
1 
6 
6 
4 
6 

6 

4 



704 

494 7 

107 13 

69 10 




3 
' 

6 ; 



>i 



1,000 








1,000 








1,000 








1,000 








1.000 








1,000 








1,000 








1,000 








1,000 








1,000 










43,299 6 1 



3,747 11 
3,830 14 8 



7,684 1 6 
80 1 



1,365 10 8 



10,000 



262,126 14 8 



J. W. C. DBANE, Accountant. 
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TaUe X. 

Statxhbvt of Local Subscbiftionb Account for the Year 1899. 



BIOUPTB. 



To Balance from 1898 . . . 
„ Contribations duriug 

1899 

Interest, 1st July, 
1898, to 30th Jnne, 
1899 



It 



••• 



£ s. d. 
1,946 10 5 

5,585 6 3 



63 12 3 



£ s, d. 



DI8BU&8XXBNT8. 



7,595 8 11 



By Local subscriptions re- 
turned — 

£ s. d. 
Wallumbilla ... 2 2 
Jimboomba ...310 
Veresdale Scrub 20 
Ipswich West... 4 12 3 
West End ... 10 10 6 
Eagle Farm ... 3 11 

Lytton 2 14 9 

Gnnalda ... 46 
Mount Cotton... 3 10 
Hill View ... 27 

Alpha 7 16 10 

Stockleigh ... 16 15 

„ Transfer to Collection 

Account 

„ Amounts paid to Works 
Department 



£7,595 8 11 



£ #. d. 



147 13 4 

7 10 

3,829 8 4 



d. 



II 



Balance forward to 1900 . . . 



3,984 11 8 
3.610 17 3 



£ 7,595 8 11 



J. W. C. DEANE, Accountant. 

Table H. 
Statbmbitt showing the Aid G-baktbd by Goybbvmbht to the existing Gbammab Schools to the 

31st Bbcbmbeb, 1899. 







FBOX DATB OF BSTABUSHICBVT 

TO 81st dxcbmbbb, 1898. 


DVBnrc 


I 1899. 






SCHOOL. 








TOTAL. 






In Aid 
of Building. 


Annnal 
Endowment. 


In Aid 
of Building. 


Xndowmflnl 


t 








£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. 


d. 


£ s. d. 


Brisbane (Boys') 
Brisbane (Girls') 


{ 
{ 


4,000 0") 
6,000 OS 
2,000 0) 
4,000 oS 
6,000 0^ 
2,000 0) 


29,021 18 3 
18,626 


... 
... 


1,000 
1,000 






f 42,021 18 8 
t31,625 


Ipswich (Boys') 


{ 


5,621 9 ei 
2,000 O) 


35,000 


... 


1,000 





^43,621 9 6 


Ipswich (Girls') 


• ... 


4,000 


7.000 


... 


1,000 





12,000 


Toowoomba 


{ 


5,333 16 6^ 
2,000 05 


22,000 


... 


1,000 





:30,333 15 6 


Maryborough (Boys') .. 


{ 


4,000 0^ 
3,500 0) 


• 

17,333 6 8 


••• 


1,000 

• 





§26,833 6 8 


Maryborough (Girls') .. 


1 ... 


4,000 


14,760 


... 


1,000 





19,760 


Rookhampton (Boys') .. 


■ *.• 


4,000 


18,000 


... 


1,000 





23,000 


Bockhampton (Girls') .. 


• ••• 


4,000 


6,760 


•*• 


1,000 





11,760 


TownsTille 


• ... 
£ 


5,200 


10,500 


... 


1,000 





16,700 


Totals 


67,556 5 


178,980 4 11 


... 


10,000 





256,535 9 11 



• BzcloiiTe of amount reoelTed by Trustees for the original Grammar School Building (£10,000) and for the resumption of portion of the 

Cknammar School Basenre for Bailway pnrposes—Tix., £4,677 Os. Id. ; total, £14,677 Os. Id. 

t Indusire of Loan of £8,000^ 

t » ,t £ifiOO > Being repaid by half-yearly instalments of principal with interest. 

f „ „ £3,600j 

J. W. C. DBANE, Adcoun^t 
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an attendance of between forty and fifty pupils. Such teachers should make certain that they hare good 
work to showin the ordinary subjects, and they may trust to be f orgi?en if they havenot got through or eren 
to their Euclid and algebra; but I am very much mistaken if they will not have a boy or two, with 
perhaps a girl or two, lying in wait for the inspector with a slate full of x's and y's on the one side and 
Euc. I. 5 on the other, who would be very greatly disappointed if the inspector cantered away without 
giving them an opportunity of showing all this knowledge, and explaining how they had got it by patient 
application and stray hints from their teacher at odd times stolen from his busy time elsewhere. 

My sympathy goes out strongly also to the female teachers and pupil-teachers, who were brought 
suddenly face to face with mathematics, and on whom this year a further portion of arithmetical and 
mathematical work has been laid. I do not forget that they are handicapped with a subject more than 
the males, namely, needlework. I admire the way in which they ha?e faced the new work, and the 
references to them in this respect, in inspectors' reports, are handsome and appreciati?e. They should, 
therefore, persevere and take courage. I believe that in the end the work and the effort to overtake it 
will be beneficial to them, both directly and indirectly. 

In the annual reports of the district inspectors is to be found much information regarding 
schoolkeeping and teaching that should be of service to teachers ; and the inspectors would also benefit, 
I think, by study of each other's reports. Where the opinions of the inspectors appear to differ, 
I think the apparent divergence is not so much due to real clashing of ideas as to difference of 
standpoint and consequent alteration of the aspect of the object looked at. It sometimes happens, 
for example, that an inspector is seized with a feeling that some particular subject is in danger of 
being overlooked ; and he dwells upon that disproportionately, as some might think, until it is improved 
or some other object claims special attention. The great danger with all of us is that we grow stale 
with constant unrelieved effort, and our daily pathway rutworn ; and we should try to throw into our 
work whatever of freshness and variety we can. 

I have, dbc, 

D. EWAET, General Inspector. 
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APPENDIX B. 

REPORT OF MR. SENIOR DISTRICT INSPECTOR PLATT. 

South Brisbane, January, 1900. 

Sib, — I have the honour to submit my General Report for the year 1899. 

Schools. — The district assigned to me for inspection was East More ton South. It includes the country 
tying south of the Brisbane Biver, and east of a straight line from Oxley to the New South Wales border. 
Within this area there were open at the end of the year 44 State, 40 Provisional, and 6 Denominational, schools, 
making a total of 90 schools to be inspected. In the course of the year new schools were opened at East 
Brisbane, Jimboomba Timber Reserve, Yeresdale Scrub, and Witheren ; the schools at Sarabah and Gleneagle 
were closed : and applications were received and dealt with for new schools at Norman Park, Errisvale, and 
iRiiacorn. 

The total number of detailed inspections made was 95. Witheren, opened late in the year, was the only 
■ehool not inspected. Six of the State schools were inspected in detail a second time owing to changes in the 
staff. ^ Several schools were visited a second time in order to test the practical skill of teacmers oommg up for 
examination. There were ten special visits of inquiry in connection witn proposals to establish new schools and 
other matters, and many incidental visits were made in the course of traveL Ordinary inspections commenced on 
13th February, and ended on 14th December. The balance of the year is accounted for by reporting, by work 
connected witn the annual eiamination of teachers, and by leave of absence for two weeks. 

At East Brisbane, Dunellan, Junction Park, Bulimba, Mount Gravatt, Sherwood, and Bedland Bay, the 
accommodation was insufficient. At Coomera, Eight- Mile Plains, Southport, and Wellington Point it was barely 
sufficient At Brown's Plains and at Tambourine the buildings and furniture were unsuitable. With these 
exceptions the material condition of the schools may be considered as generally satisfactory. 

As caretakers I found all the teachers watchful, most of them competent, and not a few perseveringly 
laborious in improving the school grounds. After some years' absence from work in the country districts, I was 
this year much impressed with the change for the better in the appearance of the school premises and buildings. 

Pupils. — In the schools controlled by the Department, there were present at inspection 6,698 pupils out of 
an enrolment of 8,009. That is to say, out of 100 pupils on the roll 83 were present This ratio is slightly 
greater than that of the average attendance to the enrolment calculated for the whole of the year, because, in 
schools requiring more than one day to inspect, special efforts are made to be present on one or other of the days. 
Bat on the whole it may be accepted as a fact that on ordinary school days, out of 10 children on the roll 8 will 
be present. 

In the 84 schools under State control, there were 27 sixth classes and 55 fifth classes. Of the total 
enrolment, the pupils of Class YI. formed 2*8 per cent., and those of Class Y. 9'5 per cent. For some of these 
npper classes the only qualification of the pupils was the time spent in the classes oelow them, as many of the 
teachers had been promoting and starting iresh work every six months irres})ective of actual acquirements. They 
were under the impression that the Begiuations required them to do so. 

With one notable exception, the school records were well kept in nearly every school. The exception was 
the admission and progress register, which ought to contain particulars identifying every child who has been at 
the school since it was established, with time entries showing his career from class to class. It is a most 
interesting record; in fact, it is the only one worth preserving as long as the school exists. Neglect to post into it 
the dates of promotions was very common, and in a few instances no promotions had been entered for years. It is 
to be regretted that the only permanent record of a school, containing entries for possibly forty years, should be 
constructed of the flimsiest or paper stitched into a weak paper cover. 

Tbachbbs. — ^In the 84 schools controlled by the Department 200 teachers were employed. Of these 95 were 
classified, 46 unclassified, and 59 were pupil-teachers. For each teacher employed there were, on an overage, 40 
pupils on the roll, and 33 present at inspection. 

Instbuction and Disciplivb. — Reading. — As regards recognition of printed words, this branch is well 
taught ; the lessons in the reading books are read fluentiy. As regards distinct articulation of consonants and 
pare enunciation of vowels, there is much room for improvement. But, above all, the delivery is far below an 
attainable standard in most schools. The children appear to read to themselves or to a teacher with a book in his 
hand ; they forget that reading aloud is for the benefit of an audience that is possibly hard of hearing, dull of 
understanding, and disinclined to exertion. It is very seldom that voice, articulation, emphasis, and expression 
are such that a listener simply cannot avoid taking in the words and meaning. 

Mediation of Verse. — As a rule this exercise is a more or less imperfect repetition of words without taste or 
feeling. Occasionally one is agreeabljr struck by an appreciative rendering. 

Writing. — On the whole the results are not unsatisfactory. They would be better if more time could be 
given to writing from copy under proper supervision and guidance. 

Arithmetic. — The purely mechanical operations give satisfactory results in most schools, but a fair degree 
of skill in applying the rules to practical purpose is exceedingly rare. One reason of this is that the uses of each 
of the four simple rules, the terms of the sums and their relations to one another, and the modes of proving the 
answer, are not taught and illustrated in the lower classes. Besults would be more satisfactory if, on one diay in 
each week, the time for arithmetic were devoted to the revision, application, and extension of rules learned in 
lower classes. 

Mensuration. — Good results were obtained in most schools. This branch interests the children, and I 
should like to see more time given to it. 

Euclid, — In no school had the full amount of schedule work been attempted. I based my valuation on 
tests applied to the work attempted, irrespective of the full requirement. It consisted for the most part of the 
definitions, axioms, and postulates. In schools having a sixth class a few propositions had been attempted. I 
tested these orally, and round that to a few%children the exercise was intensely interesting and excellent training, 
bat that to the great majority anything beyond the memory of the definitions was unattainable without enormous 
time and labour. 

Algebra. — As in Euclid, I took the work attempted, and my values were based on that without reference to 
the full requirement. In all but 3 schools the work was confined to the four elementary rules, and this mechanical 
work gave very fair results. In 3 schools only was I able to give a simple practical problem for solution by 
an equation. 

It is clear that great efibrts have been made to get these new branches into the school time-tables. 
Arithmetic and mensuration, and probably writing, have suffered in consequence. Whether the benefit to 12*3 
per cent, of the pupils balances the loss to the whole school remains to be seen. If all children could remain at 
Bchool to the age of 15, or to be transferred to a secondary school at 14, 1 think the introduction of these branches 
would be ffood ; but, as things are, to nine-tenths of the children the amount they obtain is too trifling to be 
of use, and the newly opened educational paths are mere blind alleys. 
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18 mainly an exercise of memorj, and resulU Tary. Tk 
was rafhep ahallow in all but 8 of the beat schoola. 



Science.—Some half-dozen teachers have selected a special branch of science other than the j^J"f[j[ 
Grieve's Mechanics. I found agriculture in 2 schools, geology in 2, botany in 1. magnetism and elecM 
in 1. As far as I could discover, the resalts are as yet a few phrases and terms, lodged more ^ ^^ securely a 
the memorv. It is. however, too soon to decide an to the value of the teaching. To my mind, the p"*?*« 
science, either for use or as an instrument of culture, requires close attention and patient peMovonng investigitwii- 
exercises disagreeable to children— and also far more time than can possibly be given to it in an elentcnlary uM 
The resulU of science may bo made easy to children, but science itself should, I think, be reserved tor ipeoA 
schools and undivided attention. 

Drawlug.-^The results vary with the skill of the teachers, but useful work is done in every school oi 
the lesson is liked by most children. 

MM9ic.--ln the maiority of schools songs are given with pleasing eflfect. I did not find time to tttltW 
reading of music in any scnool. 

Drill, — The requirements of the Schedule were fairly met in all but a few schools 

Oeographjf, — The descriptive geography i 
mathematical and physical geography of Ulass Vl. 

Grammar, — The accidence of the noun, pronoun, and verb was unsatisfactory. Syntax, parsinf, oi 
composition gave satisfactory results in the great majority of schools. Prefixes, affixes, and roots gave no resitti 
of any value. To correct the weakness in the accidence many teachers have found the little grammar m 
derivation book published by Angus and Bobertson, Sydney (price 2d.), of great use. 

Histor^.^l found the results very unequal and uneven. The subject is in danger of being crowded out. 

Needlework, — Useful work was done in all schools, and very creditable work in a few. 

Conduct and JfaiiM«r#.— When travelling the roads and visiting the schools I was often struck witk ^ 
improvement in the manners of the children, the direct result, I believe, of the increased attention given to tk 
matter of late. I hope teachers will continue to exalt conduct and manners in 8cho<d life, not only as reguu 
surface politeness, but in every other respect 

In nearly all schools the character of the discipline was suitable and calculated to secure ^»^^ 
working conditions, but in many of them the teacher's standard was not sufficiently exacting for the goodof tif 
children. To train restless childhood to habits of self-control and sustained effort, and to create in it the saietf 
duty, is not a task for the weak, the vacillating, and the slack -minded, but for men and women of lofty porpoK, 
clear brain, and strong will. 

I have, Slo., 

JA8. PLATT, 

Senior District Inspector. 

The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction. 
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REPORT OF MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR KILHAM. 

Toowoomba, February, 1900. 
Sib, — I have the honour to submit my General Report for the year 1899. 

DISTEICT. 
The Northern Downs inspectoral district was slightly modified by taking off the 8 schools to the west 
of Charleville and Cunnamuria. The total distance travelled during the year was 6,611 miles— viz., 3,896 by rail 
and 1,715 by coach or buggy. , 

Schools. — The schools in operation at the end of the year were 93, being 36 State, 53 Provisional, and 4 
Homan Catholic schools. These may be subdivided as follows : — 

State schools for boys only 2 with enrolment ... 548 

ff ti ft gins ,, ... ... ... ... X,, ,, ... ^4o 

>» „ „ girls and infants ... 1 „ „ ... 439 

t» ,f ,f mixed (boys, girls, and infants) ... 31 „ „ ... 3,661 

ft M f, infants only 1 „ „ ... 104 

Provisional schools (full time) 45 „ „ ... 1,089 

» M (half-time) 8 „ „ .... 67 

Boman Catholic schools 4 „ „ ... 542 

New Provisional schools were opened during the year at Cuttaburra (near Cunnamulla), Mount Darry 
(near Goombungee), Drillham (on the Western Railway), and King's Tent (near the Bunya Mountains). A State 
school was applied for near Harlaxton, and Provisional schools at Six-Mile Camp and Blythdale Creek (near 
Roma), and at Riversdale (near Chinchilla). The Provisional schools at Am by and Doctor's Creek are being 
concerted into State schools. Annievale, East Prairie, and Kogan were closed. Seventy-three schools were fully 
inspected— viz., 35 State, 35 Provisional, and 3 Roman Catiiolic schools. The following Provisional schools were 
not inspected for want of time :— Bergen, Djuan, Glenaven, Moss View, Plainby, Prestons, and Mount Darry. 
The following were not open at the time of my visit:— Annievale. Cuttaburra, Drillham, King's Tent, Kogan, 
Tipton, West Prairie, W yandra, Nellybri. Retreat, and Maida Hill. In addition to the detailed inspection of 
schools, 14 incidental visits were made, 14 candidates were examined for admission into the service, 8 inquiries for 
the establishment of new schools, and 2 investigations of complaints against teachers were held. 

MATERIAL ORGANIZATION. 

The accommodation is insufficient at Charleville, Cunnamulla, Groombungee, Mitchell, Taroom, Wallumbilla, 
Wilsonton, North Toowoomba (boys), and North Toowoomba (girls). In all these schools the floor space is under 
8 square feet for each child in average attendance, so that teaching on verandas and in play-sheds has to be resorted 
to, and attention, discipline, order, and progress sufifer considerably in consequence. The schools in Toowoomba 
have been overcrowded for jears, the difficulty in raising local contributions tor their enlargement being almost 
insurmountable. It is a Question whether in the near future a school rate will not have to be imposed in each 
district to provide for school accommodation where the voluntary system fails. The following schools, having less 
than 10 square feet to each pupil in average attendance, arc becoming overcrowded — viz : — Dalby, Glencoe, (iowrie 
Little Plain, Jondaryan, Miles, Roma, East Toowoomba, South Toowoomba (girls), and Yeulba. 

The buildings, with one exception, were reported in very good condition, well furnished, and fully supplied 
with apparatus and teaching material. Seven schools on the Downs are still without stoves, and 6 have no 
teachers' residences attachea. A sum of £30 was authorised by mc for minor repairs. 

A great improvement is to be noted in the style and workmanship of buildings now bein^ erected, both as 
State school houses and teachers' residences ; but committees of ProFisional schools require more definite 
instruction as to the side of the building on which the single veranda is to be erected, as in many cases it has 
been placed on the south, where no protection from the sun is needed. 

The facilities for obtaining education by bush children in this district are ample, as no child need be 
deprived of schooling if the parent applies for it. Two families with half a dozen cnildren each can have a 
teacher, with full supply of apparatus and teaching material for their special use. The Department can go 
no further, except by providing a separate teacher for every family. This too liberal supply of teachers to 
half-time schools, which is increasing year by year, must eventually become too burdensome for a heavily-taxed 
country to support. No advantaj^e has yet been taken of clause 19 of the Act, which, if put into force, would 
result in a great saving of expenditure to the Department by preventing the multiplication of Provisional schools 
around lai^e centres of settiement, where one State school, with boarding-house, would supply the needs of Uie 
whole locauty. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 

Staff. — In State schools, the average stafE strength is one teacher to 32*4 pupils, and ranges from 49 at 
Morven to 13 at Cattle Creek. The staff is numerically weak at Morven, Goombungee, Gromoron, and Cunnamulla ; 
but excessively strong at Cattle Creek, Gowrie Creek, Glencoe, Gowrie Junction, (Cowrie Little Plain, Highfields, 
Oakey Creek, and Wallumlxlla. The average number of p upil s to each teacher in Provisional schools is 16, 
ranging from 38 at Jackson to 7 at Blaxland, or to 5 pupils at Wangary and Lauriston half-time schools. 

The total number of teachers employed in this district is 186, of which 78, or 42 per cent., are classified ; and 
108, or 58 per cent., are unclassified and untrained. They may be divided into 86 head teachers, 52 assistants (10 
males and 42 females), and 48 pupil-teachers (16 males and 32 females). As shown above, most schools are amply 
staffed, but in too few of our larger schools is the staff* judiciously distributed : no distinction is made in the work 
of a highly paid assistant and that of a young pupil-teacher at a low salary, except that the assistant is frequently 
found teaching small drafts in the upper part of the school, while the young pupil- teacher is struggling with 
enormous classes of young children in the lower. Many head teachers have failed to discover that it requires a 
more skilful teacher for young children than for more advanced pupils in higher classes, and others cannot be 
convinced that small drafts are necessary in the first classes while the upper classes of the school may be twice as 
large ; the reverse of this is the usual practice. A teacher who has divided his school into sections, and placed 
each section under an assistant and a pupil- teacher has made the best use of his staff. The assistant is responsible 
for all the work in his section, and intrusts only the mechanical lessons to the pupil-teacher under his charge, who 
is also shown the proper methods to be employed. In this manner, pupil-teachers receive regular and graduated 
training to fit them for the charge of a class in which mechanical work and intellectual instruction are combined. 

Classification is chiefly defective through a too rigid adherence to the standards of proficiency m 
Schedule YI. Classes are frequently and unnecessarily formed for one or two pupils, who are slightly in advance 
of the rest, and thus drafts are multiplied to an injudicious extent, with a consequent waste of teaching power 
The strength of the staff determines the number of drafts in a school, as no more should be formed than can be 
properly officered, yet it is not uncommon to find 3 and 4 drafts to each teacher in consequence of too 
minute a classification of pupils who would make far greater progress by working together in larger classes. 
Teaohers are under the impression that rapid promotion means rapid progress, and hence many pupils are promoted 
before their average attainments in all the subjects of instruction show that they are fit for it 
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The total enrolment in schools inspected is 6,306 — viz. : in State schools, 4,917 ; in Provisional, 877.^ The 
number of pupils examined is 5,508- viz. : in State schools, 4,342 (88*3 per cent, of enrolment) ; and in Proviaionai 
schools, 683 (77'8 per cent). The percenta^je of enrolment in each class in State schools is — sixth class, 2*1 ; 
fifth, 9*5; fourth, 16; third, 161; second, 24; and first, 321. In Provisional schools— fifth class, 49; fourth, 
14 2 ; third, 186 ; second, 242 ; and first. 39*9. 

The average attendance for the whole district was 5,0816 or 805 per cent, of the enrolment — a •great 
improvement on tne average of last year. The regularity of attendance, however, has not been so sood, as only 
50 4 per cent, in State schools, and 45*7 in Provisional schools hare attended 4 days out of 5. In 22 State 
and 20 Provisional schools, more than half the pupils fail to attend regularly. Admissions during the year into 
State schools were 1^79 boys and 1,026 girls ; iato Provisional schools 212 boys and 195 girls. 

GovEBNMBNT. — The discipline in State schools is usually reported as very good ; in only 4 schools was 
it found to be unsatisfactory. Tone is considerably improved in both town and country schools since the 
introduction of the lessons on conduct and manners ; it is evident, that in most schools children are trained to 
habits of modest, orderly, and courteous behaviour, not only on the school premises, but at all times. The sheets 
on Good Conduct, suspended in every school, have had a beneficial effect, in constantly keeping before the minds 
of pupils and teachers, the necessity for polite manners. Much time is lost in some schools for want of an orderly 
arrangement of the presses, causins: delay in finding the working material at each change of lessons. A minute 
or two lost in this manner each half-hour may appear a trivial matter, but, when multiplied by 20 or 30 pupils in 
each class, it becomes a serious loss. 

Instruction. — Reading continues to improve in quality, as better methods of teaching are adopted ; it was 
reported to be good in 19 State schools and 10 Provisional. Teachers are beginning to teach the subject instead 
of, as formerly, simply hearing the children read. Lessons art* moro carefully prepared to secure an intelligent 
knowledge of ti.e text and grasp of the subject which enabled pupils to express the meaning of the anthur in a 
natural tone with due attention to emphasis and expression ; and, where trained assistants are employed in the 
lowest class, articulation and enunciation are receiving much more careful training. 

Writing gives satisfactory results generally, as good writing may be obtained by any set of copy books if 
due care is exercised by the teacher. The only advantage in having a uniform series adopted by the JDepartment 
would be to make it unnecessary for booksellers to keep every series that is published. 

Arithmetic is taught with varying success, giving the mo^t uneven results of all school subjects, and 
frequently indicating a defective classification. Sufficient use is rarely made of the home exercises to supplement 
the school time in revision of back rules, and, as school hours are insufficient for this purpose, former rules are 
neglected and forgotten. Xo subject requires so much silent practice to secure accuracy of working, yet many 
teachers fritter away valuable time by setting pupils to write out tables for half an hour when they should be 
working sums. 

Algebra was taught in 25 schools, but in very few had it reached the standard reauired by Schedule 
YI. Teachers complain that the work planned for each half-year is more than can be accomplished without unduly 
encroaching on the time required for arithmetic or other important subjects. The rosults obtained gave an average 
of 45 per cent, and ranged from good in some schools to failure in others. 

Euclid was taught in 21 schools and with better residts, the average being 65 per cent., mostly, however, 
for memory work. 

Science, taught in 24 schools, was generally confined to the old subjects, mechanics (in 10 schools) and 
agriculture (in 12 schools). In 2 girls' schools geology was taught with fair rosults, the teachers having 
purohased collections of mineral specimens to illustrate their lessons. Object lessons aro still badly taught, 
Deing given most frequently without objects and without aim. The Australian Object Lesson Book, recently 
published by Angus and Kobinson, would supply teachers with an excellent choice of subjects, plenty of 
olackboard illustration, and ample information. 

As physiology, chemistry, electricity, magnetism, acoustics, light and heat cannot be successfully taught 
without expensive apparatus, none of these subjects were attempted. 

Music, as a suoject of instruction, has dropped out of the Schedule — nothing is now attempted beyond 
teaching school songs by ear. Drawing is fairly well taught in most schools. Drill generally gives good results 
in the playground, but there is often a Tack of procision and a waste of time in conducting class movements at 
changes of lessons in school. 

With regard to the new subjects, Algebra and Euclid, introduced into the curriculum last year, I find 
everywhero an earnest effort to reach the prescribed standard, and especially so in girls' schools, whero assistants 
and head teachers have had to study these branches unaided in order to teach them. This, however, has had no 
perceptibly detrimental effect on the rosults, which aro as satisfactory in girls' schools as in others. The 
introauction of these extra subjects into larger schools is a decided advantage, as affording moro scope for 
intellectual training ; but in smaller schools, where the teacher is without an assistant, I doubt whether the 
ordinary school work, and especially that of the lower classes, will not suffer in consequence of the extra call on 
the teachers' attention to a few pupils in the higher classes. 

School Committees. — The first two specified duties of school committees, viz., (1) to take caro that the 
school buildings aro not used for any unauthorised purpose, and (2) to observe and report upon the state of the 
school buildings and promises, are usually well earned out ; but the 3rd and 4th are invariably neglected. lu 
throe State schools, the committees are reported to visit periodically, but in one only have they inspected the 
registers and records. Too few use their influence vrith parents to induce them to send their children rogularly to 
school. In performing this duty properly they would be most helpful to the teacher and the school. 

The following State schools are noteworthy for general efficiency and highest results : — Growrie Little Plain, 
80 ; Cattle Creek. 75 ; Surat, 71 ; Glencoe, 70 ; Gowne-road, 69 ; Gomoron, 69 ; North Toowoomba (girls) 69 ; 
Middle Bidge, 68 ; G^ombungee, 68 ; East Toowoomba, 66 ; Wilsonton, 66 ; Roma, 65 ; Mitchell, 65 ; South 
Toowoomba (girls), 65 ; and South Toowoomba (infants), 65. 

I have to report generally in the highest terms of the industry, diligence, energy, and conscientiousness of 
the teachers in this district. 

I have, &c., 

J. KILHAM, 

District Inspector. 
The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction. 
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REPORT OF MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR CAINE. 

South Brisbane, March, 1900. 
Sib, — I have the honour to submit my General Report for the year 1899. 

The limits of my district — Moreton North— were abont the same as in the previous year, but fewer schools 
near Brisbane were on my list. The district included some schools in Brisbane, and in the northern suburbs ; all 
the schools in the Pine, Oaboolture, Woodford, and Kilcoy districts ; those in the Brisbane Valley district from 
Pine Mountain to Ivory's Creek ; and the ^oup of schools near Nanango, in the Burnett district. Two new 
Provisional schools were opened in the district during the year — one at Elgin Yale in the Burnett district, and one 
at Armstrong Creek in the Pine district. 

The number of schools on my list at the beginning of the year was 90, consisting of 40 State schools, 42 
Provisional, and 8 Eoman Catholic. 

Before the close of the year the 2 Provisional schools mentioned were added, and brought the total 
number up to 92. 

The work of inspecting began on the 14th February, and ended on the 15th December ; but the preparation 
of all the reports was not finished till the 8th January of this year. Ninety of the 92 schools were inspected 
in detail, and reports on their condition as to accommodation, discipline, proficiency, &c., were furnished. The 
2 schools not inspected were Provisional schools — Newton and Armstrong Creek — the former being closed on two 
occasions when visited, and the latter having been newly opened only a very short time before the Christmas 
vacation. 

The number of children examined in the State schools was 3,271, in the Provisional schools 852, and in the 
Roman Catholic schools 1,381, the total being 5,504. 

During the year applications for now State schools for Strathpine, and for the combined districts of Eagle 
Farm and the Hamilton, and for new Provisional schools at Armstrong Creek and Kunioon were received. These 
localities were visited, and the applications were reported on. Elgin Vale, Ivory's Creek, and Armstrong Creek 
were visited for the purpose of inspecting the new school buildings, and Booie, in order to select a site for a new 
and larger schoolhouse, rendered necessary by the increasing settlement. One complaint against a teacher was 
investigated and reported on. 

MATERIAL ORGANIZATION. 

The State school buildings are generally satisfactoir in kind, and in a very fair or good state of repair. The 
State school furniture and apnliances were found to be sufficient in quantity and satisfactory in description. Some 
of the buildings are old, but tney are being repaired and added to from time to time The newer buildings and 
furniture are, of course, the better. There was sufficient accommodation for the number of pupils in average 
attendance at every State school except Clayfield, Bald Hills, and Indooroopilly Pocket, and at several the 
accommodation was abundant. When tne Tannga school is built, the Indooroopilly Pocket school will, no doubt, 
be Bufficientlv large. At the Lowood and Esk schools the floor space was barely sufficient ; an addition is to be 
made to the latter. 

The type of Provisional school building is steadilv improving ; the new ones are all superior to the old, and 
some of the old ones are being replaced by new buildings. It would be a great improvement if the plans and 
specifications required that a veranda should l)e provided on the north side of the building whenever the front 
veranda faces the south, as it does very often. In the summer the north or north-west wall, unprotected, becomes 
very hot, and makes the temperature of the room very trying. Another desirable addition to tne specifications is 
the painting of the whole of the outside of the building. This would be not only an improvement to the 
appearance, but also true economy. 

The floor space in the Provisional schools was sufficient in every case with two exceptions. At Booie it was 
quite insufficient, out a new school was being provided, and is now probably open. At Hopetoun, a growing 
township, the accommodation is slightly insufficient. Indeed, the attendance at this Provisional school is sufficient 
to justirr the establishment of a State school. But the residents appear to be satisfied with Uie progress made by 
their children under the present rigime.. There is another large Provisional school in this district — that ai Upper 
North Pine, which remains a Provisional school for the same reason. 

The supply of material for instruction in the great majority of schools — State and Provisional— was 
sufficient. Needful reouirements were recommended. 

The grounds of tne State schools are all fenced, the fences being in fair order, and the water supply is 
generally good. Some Provisional schools are fenced, but not all ; and only some are supplied with tanks. The 
new Provisional schools are always provided with tanks, but not always with fencing. Frequently the teacher and 
some of the puj>ils ride to school, and a fence is then very necessary. Indeed it would be well to make the fence 
an absolutely indispensable item in the specifications of the Provisional school. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 

The table below shows the number of teachers, male and female, classified and unclassified, and the number 
of pupil-teaohers who are employed in the State and Provisional schools of this district. 

It will be seen that in the 40 State schools, all of which are mixed, there were 38 male head teachers and 
2 female. Of the 38 male head teachers, 33 were classified, and 5 unclassified. Of the 2 female head teachers, 
1 was classified and 1 was not. These 6 unclassified head teachers were, with one exception, in charge of 
unclassified State schools. All of the assistant teachers in the State schools, except 1, are classified. 

Of the 42 Provisional school head teachers, 13 were males and 29 females, all but 1 female being 
unclassified. In only 1 Provisional school was there an assistant, and she was unclassified. 
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Many of the head teachers of the State schools are working energetically, and producing satisfactory or 
creditable results ; but there are, unfortunately, a few exceptions. These have taught their own classes only 
moderately or fairly, and not as well as other and lower classes have been taught by subordinates. 

The assiitants are generally efficient and hardworking. 

The pupil-teachers are, on the whole, fairly promising, and are trying to give satisfaction. 



Of tlu PnririoBftl Bohool teuhen, u i. body, I can Rpesk in tbe hii^hMt lermi. Hoit of them ItsTe d 
their work HBtiiiractoril; or Tery creditably, and often Hie resuKs of tlifir i-lasaes nro U'tter thau those of ihe | 
BorreapondinR classfs in State sylioots. Tiiero are a few, however, «'ho deserve no praise. 

The foUowing table shows tliat at the end of tile month preuedinji inapeclion the namher of pupils 

rolls of the State and l'rori»ional suhools was 5,3i3fi, that tliB nverujjo attendance duriiig the snme month wa« 

-l,08fi'e, and 1 hat the average attenJiinre was 77 per oent.of the n'lmber enroilcd. ItahniTS bImi that, oat of 6.137 



papils on the rolls for the precedioKqnarter, 2.7^2 attended foutdajs 
on roll. Details for the State and ProTiriooal sciiools separately a 



t of fiv< 



r 31-3 per cent, of the number 
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On roll end uf iDODth preceding inspectioD ... 

Average stt^iulance during month preceding in spoation 
Theaverttgo attendance is the following percentage of enrolment ... 
On toll end of quarter preceding inspection ... 

Attendance 4 days out of Sin quarter preceding inspection 

The attendance i days out of 5 is the foUowiog percentage of 
enrulinent 



Forpurpoaes of comparison, llie percentages oE the average nltendanee and of the at tendance 4day8 out of 3 
of Che earolmeat in State and Provisional schools for the procedinR year. ISflS. are ^veri in the table (witliin 
braeltftts). The attendance la«tyeuf Tas, therefore, belter than in 18;I8. Of course, this was t« be cxpc^oted. In 
1898 gicines!" was widespread i fast year, wilb few osceptions, the sehoola were very free from it. 

The table shows Uiat iu the State schools only oS'l per cent, of tliu numheron roll attended foiir-fiflhs of their 
time, and iu the Provisional schools only Ml per cent. In somi of the Provisional m^iooIs. and in somo of thi> 
smaller country Stale scliook, the nttcudance has been very irrcgnlsr. Sometimes siekiiesa it thi< cause and 
sometimes wet weather, and, of course, these are legitimate excused; but often there is no sittisfactory reason 
whatever, nut even the excuse of ivorldnf; on the farm, and the only nssignnble cause is carelessness, not on the 
part of the children, but on the pari of the parents. The eslahlishment of creameries— ol course, a vory good 
thingfor the colony— is working indirectly to the injury of the elder pnpi'a of country schools, giving them 
additional farm work, milking, Slc, to do. and less time lor school work. Tliere arc many occasions on which the 
Provisional schools are closed, and 1 think it would be a good thing if the number were reduced. Public opinion 
m favour of some uaefnl sj^stem oF compulsory alloadanco appears to be crowing, but very slowly. Many parents 
do not realise that their children can loam little or nothing if they attend only half the school lime. 

The prescribed course of instruction for the different classes of schools is followed prettv closely. As a 
rule, teachers try to leach all the branches, but in the smaller Slate schools some of the 6ftn or sixth class 
branches have been omitted. The pupils aro generally classed correctly- that is, according to their attainments 
and Co llic roquiremonta of the retnilations. But occasionally some children in the smaller .'ichools were found to be 
promoted to (ho higher drafts when (|iiito unfit for them. Very often this is done to avoid the complaints of 
parents who are aoxions for the jn-omation of their children, but show no anxiety for Iheir remilar atlendance, 
which is absolutely neccKsary to fit them for promotion. Tt is not oflen that a parent considers that his eliild has 
been pla^iod in n claaB toa high for him. The other day, however, a pnrent in the bush complained to rae that his 
two children found their lessons too diiScult. ami refused to go to school. On inquirv, I found that the children 
were 13 or 14 years of age, that they were in Ihe second class, and that they ultendcd during the last :) years ahont 
one day >i the toeei: It is not alrange that thny found their lessons too difficult. 

Some teachers are doing their best to keep within reasonable limits the number of half-yi'ar drafts into 
which their schools in the course of promotion tend to develop, and are succeeding j others appear to be nnable 
to efieot this. I found raauy small schools, each of which is taujiht by orie teacher, divided into ft or 7 drafts, when 
4 or 5 would have sulfioed. Of course, all the jmpils get less direct teaching, and suffer accordingly. In sucli 
eases I always soggeal that Schedule V, and not Schedule VI, should be the guide. A serious fault, occasionally 
but not ofteu seen, is that pupils are put into the sixth class when they know little of the fifth class work. 

The discipline of the State schools continues to be satisfactory, varying from o«y /air to rery goad ,- t 
that of the Provisional schools is, on the whole, effective and good. As a rule the pupils are quiet, attentive, i 
mannerly in school, and the class movements are very fairly precise and satisfactoiy. 

One pleasing feature in the discipline of the country schools i^ the improved and polite behsTioor of the 

nrils to their seniors outside the precincts of the schools. The lessons on '' conduct and ni 
m the good manners chart, lately sunplied to the schools are apparently doing good. 

In the State schools the methods employed in teaching are generally intelligent and suitable, and are 
applied with very fair skill and energy. The average percentage of oil results was &.t'3, and the grneral eoiidi/iom 
ranged from moderate to vtr}/ tatitfactar}/. 

In the Provisional schools much energetic aud succeiisfu] work has been done; the avemge percentage of 
results was 58'2, and tlie gtneral rvnditim varied from mode>iite and Hmatltfaetorj/ to very ereditahle. 

The reading is generally fluent and fairly distinct, but is not often expressive. In Provisional school* 
indistinct speaking and readiot; are sonjewhat common ; to some extent they are the result of shyness, but they 
can and should bo cured. 

Writing ie 
a disadvantage. . __j , „ ^ 

'n the schools, for this reason — that I have noticed that, as a rule, children cannot imitate them, and, in trying todo I 
ss scrawl. Publishers are beginning to find that a mistake has been made. 
V neries will have ii "' gentle slope," and another that the up and down 
■• bold"). 
. strong subjects in the schools. Much time and practice are necessary I 
" * ■. .. c. 1 mliools above the eighth class there is now 

Bubjoets, hut in the smallest State schools 



I 



, on the whole, very fairly taught, although the want of a uuiibrm aadtfood series of copy-books i 
Put I should be sorry to see any '' upright" or " bold handwriting" receiving authoritative sanction | 

r thisreason- thatlhr- " ■' ' ■' ■ '- ' ■" - ...-•.... 

BO, their writing degenerates into a carel 
One announces that the writing in hij< m 
strokes will be less heavy and thick (les: 
Arithmetic and mensuration aro i 
for the needful accurracy and for general proficiency. In the State 
e for these subjects, owing to ihe introduction of the h 



ak features in the arithmetic 



■e inaecuracj 1 



many schools that I am not surprised \ 
provided for in the time-table, bnJ 



and the Provisional schools this is not so. The most prominently we 
in mechanical work and weakness in the ability to sol to problems. 

Geography is tauk;ht fairly well. The time devoted to it is so 
that the results are not higher. Of course, there are many branchi 

geography deserves more attention than it gels. Small, cheap, intelligently writtenmanualsof geography, prepared 
according to the Schedule, and accompanied by maps showing the position of all the places named in the liooks, 
would be of much use to teachers, and especiidly to the teachers of small schools, who, unassisted, have to teach 
& or 6 classes, and must often hpTs occasion to set some of them to work without direct instruction. Some peoplx 
have a great dread of placing hooka in the hands of children in tlemtntary schools ; we read of the " long lists of 
names" and the " dry bones" of the school book. They assume that the teacher does not sec that the coBtents ' 
the book are inleliigently underttood ; in fact, they assume that he dues nut distinguish betwi 
abiue of a school book. 



iBtents of ^^H 
rand tha ^^M 
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III some schools grammar is tauj;ht better than geography, but, generally, there is Dot mucb diflcreiice in the 
average results. Of grammar also, suitably prepared manuals would be of great assistance in mastering the work 
prescribed for each half-year's course. At present, accidence and derivation are a good deal neglected. Parsing 
and analysis are generally receiving the attention they deserve, but syntax and composition are not. 

The latest additions to the curriculum of the fifth and sixth classes, Euclid, algebra, and some science, with 
an English classic in the sixth class, have been taught during the year in the State schools above the eighth class. 
Earnest efforts appear to have been made to teach them successfully, with, however, only moderate resulte in the 
case of the three lirst-named subjects, but with fair results in the last. In Euclid it was generally found that a 
proposition could only he partly proved, and a common weakness was the inability to apply the first *^JJJ™' 
Algebra was done, as arithmetic too often is, incorrectly. The science taught was not generally mastered. The 
aubject-matter of the " Merchant of Venice." taught in the sixth class only, yielded better results. Arithmetic 
appears to be suffering from the attention given to Euclid and algebra, tbe time for these two subjects being 
generally taken from that formerly devoted to arithmetic and mensuration. The number of branches to be taught 
in the higher classes— in the fifth class, for example— is now very considerable, and the attendance of a ^^^"^ 
proportion of the pupils is not regular. In the smaller State schools the recent additions to the course are, I think, 
tendiD- *- ' " '' * * * .. i . • . ., ...... .1. xi t»'> : ^»*.t.Tiv «nH 




grammar, 

such as ours. J consider tliat it would be an improvement ^ • ♦ 4. 

were permitted to take the course of an eighth-class school, and if no State school, where there is not an assistant, 
should he required to take the latest additions to the fifth and sixth class courses. 




Fern VI 
North. 
North Pine, Rocksberg, Kedron Upper, Moombra. 

I have, Ac, 

J. J. CAINE, 

District Inspector, 
The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 
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REPORT OF ME. DISTRICT INSPECTOR MACGROARTY. 

Sandgate, Febraaij, 1900. 

Sib, — I have the honour to submit to you my Greneral Report for the year, 1899. 

The district in my charge, called " Brisbane, Gympie, and Maryborough," inolades most of tbe schools ii 
North Brisbane and Fortitude Valley, with those at Kelrin Grore Boad, Ithaca Creek, and the Boman Cathflbc 
schools at Wooloowin and Sandgate ; all the schools in Gympie and its yicinity, extending as far as Widf^ ni 
Imbil ; the schools near the North Coast line between Beerwah and Gympie, including those on the BUeM 
Bange and Buderim Mountain ; and 4 schools in Maryborough, 

Schools. — ^The number of schools in my district at the end of the year was 69, and Ihej may be dissed 
as follows : — 

State Schools for Girls only ..« 6 

JL^vVB vXXJlY ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ' 

Infants only ... ... ... ,.. ... ..• ... 6 

Girls and Infants ... ... ... ... ... ••• 1 

„ „ „ Boys, Girls, and Infants ... ... ... ... ••• 9 

ProTisional Schools ... ... ... ... ... •.. ... ... 33 

Boman Catholic Schools ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Church of Bngland School ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Private School (Bowen House) ... 1 

JLOISX ••• ... ... ... ... 09 

Four new Profisional schools — Caloundra, Mapleton, Neusa Vale, and Woondom — were opened daring tk 
year, and the Provisional school at Cootharaba Boad was superseded by a State sohooL The Gympie Gentnl 
(girls and infants) school was divided into two departments — one for girls only and one for infants only. Visits 
of Inquiry about applications for the establishment of new Provisional schools at Mapleton, the Seven-mile 
Tewantin Boad, the Chatsworth-Eilkivan Boad, Kandanga Creek, and Kenilworth, were made during the jtu; 
and also for the establishment of a new State school at New Farm. The school at Kenil worth has been in operatiaa 
since the beginning of this school year, and a new school building is now ready for occupation at Chatswortk 
A new State school is in course of erection to supersede the Provisional school at Lagoon Pocket. 

Except two days spent in visiting Kenilworth, my time from the beginning of the year till 11th FebnitiT 
was taken up in valuing examination papers and in writing my annual report. The work of inspection began on 
13th February, and, except three and a-nalf days' sick leave, and twoanda-half days spent in drafting examinstin 
papers, the rest of tbe year was devoted to examining schools, travelling, inquiring into applications for ikt 
establishment of new schools, writing reports, conducting the annual examination of teachers, Ac., at Gympie, ud 
valuing examination papers. 

MATKBIAL OBGANIZATION. 

The new boys' school at Gympie Central was ready for occupation at the beginning of the school year, nd 
the old boys' school there was repaired, painted, and fitt^ up for an infant school, which has been in opentws 
since the Ist of August. Allowing 8 square feet for each child in average attendance — a space which, in a climfeD 
like ours, must be regarded as very inadequate indeed — even a cold country like England has a minimum standird 
of 10 square feet for each child — the accommodation in most schools is up to our requirements ; in the folJowiB^ 
schools, however, the space for each child falls below our own meagre standard :«• 

Imide floor spaoe. Arenge ftUendanee. 

Ithaca Creek 2,000 square feet ... 356*4 

Maryborough, Albert 4,200 „ ... 697*1 

LeicJihardt Street (boys) 2,500 „ ... 337*5 

Ditto (girls) 2,488 „ ... 33Cr7 

Gympie One-Mile (boys) 2,320 „ ... 339*5 

Ditto (girls) 2,200 „ ... 292*9 

Brisbane Central (boys) 8,022 „ ... 1,014*3 

The supply of furniture and material for instruction is, generally, sufficient and suitable. Maiyboroo^ 
Albert, and Brisbane Central (boys) are well to the front for providing specimen boxes showing the different stages 
in the manufacture of most articles in common use, and plates and diagrams illustrating lessons given on physidogj. 
In connection with the teaching of chemistry and physics, the teachers of the Mary^rough, Albert, and Brisbue 
Central (boys) schools have provided at their own expense — about £12 each — laboratories, on a small scale it ii 
true, but very helpful all the same in giving lessons on these branches of our schedule. Many Board schools ii 
England are provided with laboratories, the cost of each being over £400, and wholly paid for from funds sap^iid 
by the ratepayers. When the State decides on having such sciences taught in our school!*, I think the teacben 
should not do called upcm to provide at their own expense the apparatus necessarjr for teaching them effectively. 

" Arbor Day " proceedings were not particularly noticeable in this district. The Ijeichhardt Street 
Fortitude Valley (boys), Kelvin Grove (boys), and Bazorback schools deserve special mention for tastefully aad 
well-kept plots in their school grounds. The little trouble incurred by teachers in this connection is nothing ii 
view of the good that must accrue to their pupils from fostering among them a love of flowers and a taste for tk 
** beautiful." 

INTEENAL ORGANIZATION. 

The teachers of this district, who, as a body, are a highly deserving class of pnblio servants, ar^ 
discharging their delicate, onerous, and very responsible duties faitnf ully, earnestly, and, as far as in them lies* 
successfully. The new subjects recently added to the schedule necessitated some abridgment of the time fonnerlj 
deroted to the ordinary branches of instruction, and, as might be expected, the latter suffered somewhat bj ti 
change in spite of determined and loyal efforts on the part of all concerned to overtake the extra work set befofv 
them. I am able to speak in terms of praise of tlie kindly consideration shown me by the teachers of my district 
while engaged in inspecting their schools, and I am sure their sympathy and co-operation have often sparrd rat 
much snxiety and wear and tear, and I am fullv sensilile of their kindness. 

Excluding Koman Catholic, Church of England, and private schools, the number of teachers of aU grid« 
employed in the schools of my district was 253 — 136 of them being classified, 37 unclassified, and 80 pupil- 
teachers, one-fifth of the last being on probation. The number of pupils in average attendance to each of tbsf 
teachers was 36*3 — in State schools 391, and in Provisional schools 17'3. In 13 State schools the average number 
of pupils exceeded 40 to each teacher — in one of them it reached 59. In Provisional schools the numbers mj 
from 5*8 to 34. 

Government. — The discipline maintained in the schools continues to be on the whole very satisfactory. 
The government is mostly mild, but firm and vigilant. Unnecessary noise is kept in check, the pupils' attentka. 
to school work is kept up, and prompt and ready obedience to all necessary orders is fully secnrea without fussor 
any apparent effort on the part of the teachers. As a rule, the children are trained to habits of order tB^ 
obedience, and to self-reliance and steady application to duty. 




6S 

Classifioatiob. — In most lurge schools tUe clasBifiealiou U all that cnn be desired ; bnt, in tbo einall onos. 
tlie lendenc}' is to be too minule. lu a school with on I j oni- tenclier, the number of drafts should seldom I'lceed 4. 
The sahedule requirements have been, t)ii the vho\e. vfll over fairlj OTertalten, the average profieiency for all 
schools having reauhed 6d'2 i>er ceut, — ISlate Bvhools, 67'o per jcqI., and Praviaiontl ichooU, (iO'2 per cent. 

The iiiimber of Bchools bftweon 10 and 5() per cent iti proficiency was 2 

The n-jmber of achoola between 60 and 60 per cent, in proficiency was 10 

Thp number of schools between tiOand 70 per cent, in proficiency wa« 42 

The number of schcwls TO per cent, nr o?er in profloiency was 8 

Incladinjt Roman Catholic, Church of England, and private aolicols, the pnpils examined by mo dnrin(t Ihe 
year numbered 11.169 ; the enrolment and areruge attentlancc beinfC respectively l^,34i and 9,967'6. 

In ijuantiti/ the attendance for my schools waa nearly good -79 4 per cent, of the enrolment ; Stale schools 
being 80 per cent, and Provisional schools 71 per cent. Its uHaliti/, however, was not so satis factory, as only 59*1 
per ceut. of the enrolment attended school 4 days oul ot 5 — llie percentages for Slate and I'roviiionaf schools being 
respectively 6()'4 and W'J . In thifl district, especinlly in Brisbane, Gympie. and Maryborough, the teachers can 
give no estimate of the number of childnm whose education is wholly neglected. Iteckoning. however, those 
pnpils whose names appear on the rolls of the different schools, the great majority of them more than comply 
with clause 39 of our Education Act, as by it a child, were the clause put in force, would be obliged to attend 
school only 60 days in each half-year, which would bo but a little over half the available school time. To adopt 
ntmpu/MK in this connection, without increasing Ihe miiiiMum number of days the child must attend school, 
would have little effect, except, perhaps, to cbuko the presence at school of a few waifa that now run abont the 
streets instead of attending srhoot, but even this would. I thtnlt, be a decided gain. 
Becobds. — As a rnle, the school records are netl, neatly, and faithfully kept. 

Spbcul Obsbevattoss.— In S schools the average percentage of all results exceeded 70— Brisbane Central 
{infanta), 72-5; Fortitude Valley (infanta). 71 "H ; Maleny, 71*5 ; Imbil. 71; Maryborough Albert, 70' S ; 
Maryborough Central (infants), TU'7 i U-ympie One-Mile (infanta), 70'o ; and Brisbane Central (boys), 702. Then 
follow, more or less clospty, J^ichhardl street (infantaj, BO'S; Gympie Monkland, 69'7 ; Neuss Vale, 69'2; 
Cootharabtt Road, two ; Mapieion, HHS; Gympie Central (girls). 68'5; Brisbane Central (girla), e8'2; Gympie 
Central (infants), (18-2; Kelvin Grove (girls and infants), 681i Kelvin Grove (boys), OM; Fortitude Valley 
(boys), 67*9; Gympie One- Mite (boys), I17'4; PairhiU, Wl; Gympie One-Mile (girls), «7'2; Leiebhardt street 
(girls), 67-2; Ithaca Crock, 67'1 1 Nambour, 6«'6: Woombye, 6(i2 : Maryborough Central (boysj, 66-6; 
Maryborough Central (girls), GoS -. Peachesler, ftS*4. The schools with the lowest |iercentages were : Caloundra 
{_firil inspection), 39-7, (Mrourf inspection), -Ifi-l ; Pie Greek, 49-7 : Teuloherg, B!*l; Bunya Creek, 54; Bollier, 
54'4i. The classes that gained 70 per cent, or over wera in the following schools ;— 

Sixth CTaw.— Gympie Central (girls), 74-2 ; Briabane Cenlral (girls), 732; Maryborough, Albert, 
73; Brisbane Central (boys), 72; EcMn Grove (girls and infants), 717; Maryborough 
Central (boys), 71*4; Lcichhanlt street (girls), 71'3; Gvinpie, Monkland, 70-8. 
I^'ifti «««.— Gympie Central (girls), 71-2 ; Fortilude Valley (boys), 70'6. 
JWr(A C/o»«.— Malenj-, 73-3; Cootharaba Road. 72-6 ; Maryborough, Albert, 71-5; Brisl 
(girls), 70-4; Brisbane Central (boys), 704; Kelvin Grove {girls and infanls), ' 
One-Mile (giris), 70; Gympie Monkland, 70', Imbil, 70. 
Third CUus. — Glastonbury IJretk, 729 ; Imbil, 72*8; Maryborough Central (girls). 72 ; Maryborough, 
Albert, 72; Gympie. Monkland, 71'9; Brisbane Central (boys). 71-4; Fairhill, 70 'o ; Fortitude 
Valley (boys). 70. 
Second C/aw.— Matenj. 729; Nambour. 71-«; Lei chb a rdt street (girls), 70; Kelvin Grove (boys), 70, 
FirH Clau.—\\'iA^cv, 72-7: Brisbane Central (infauts), 72'.'i ; Maryborough, Albert, 725 ; Imbil, 
72-4; Fortitude Valley (infants), 71-9; JN'eiisa Vale. 71*3 ; Gympie. Monkland. 70-9 ; Maryborough 
Central (infanfa), "0-7 ; Gympie One-Mile (infanls). 70'5 : Ithaca Creek, 70-2; Peachestor. 70. 
Eighteen buys and 4 girls— Brisbane Cenlnil (boys), 15; Boweu House, 2 ; Gympie, Monkland, Brisbane 
Central (girls), Leichhordt Street Igirls), Maryborough Central (girls), and Maryborough Central (boys) 1 each 
— were successful in gaining grammar Kchool srholnrships at ihe annual examination held last December. The 
boys' list of 27 successful candidates out of a total of 160 examinees was headed by a Brisbane Central lad, 5 
others from the eamo fine school fullowing him in regular order. Clara R, Smith.oftheGympie Monkland school, 
took Jirtl plate among the 82 female candidates ; and not only this, bnt she secured the teeond post of honour 
among the 2'12 mole and female examinees. 

A full year's experience of the results obtained under the provisions of " The Slafe Edueation AH Amenflmeat 
Act of 1897" confirms me in the opinion eipressed by me last year that our teachers had fully enough to do to 
cope suL'cessfnUy irith the requirements of the ijcht'dule as amended in 189(> at a conference of inspectors, and 
that the ordinary primary school subjects must suffer by the introduction of " higher education " into the 
curriculum of our common schools. This is ('specially so in small schools, where % leacher single-handed, or 
assisted by a pupil- teacher, attempts to teach liie "higher subjects " in the upper classes. In sucn a school, or, 
indeed, in every school, the task of duly apportioning the 25 school hours of each week between all thesubjecls of 
the present Schedule —especially in the fifth and sixth classes— must be found to be by no means an easy one, and 
those who make li^ht of thiE difficiiltv have only to take a hand in constructing a suitable time-labic, when, I am 
sure, thev will modify their viewti in this regard. Among the new subjects, Euclid yielded the least satisfactory 
results, llie average proficiency in it being represented by 43 percent., and. even at tLat, mostclasscs were working 
mncli beloir the Schedule requirements. Not a few pupils seem to have little or no aptitude for grappling wilk 
the difficulties of this branch of bslructioD, and for such the time devoted to it is prselically lost, andT should, 1 
think, be utilised in some other profitable direction. 

Seeing the advances being made in most countries in connection with " Industrial Education." I fail to sec 
bow we can afford to remain much longer without making a move in the same direction. No doubt, the 
introduction of " Manual Instructiou" into our primary schools would necessitate many changes in our present 
primary school course of instruction, and would entail some expenditure to provide workshops, tools, Ac, but Ihe 
advantages accruing from snch a change would more than counterbalance these considerations. A large proportion 
of the pupils in attendance at our schools must in the near future earn their livelihood by some form of manual 
labour, and any conrse lending to create a taste for this during their school life must be a decided gain, us it must 
help to lessen the tendency now so common to crowd into the learned professions, and to look with some d^ree of 
oonlempton honest or ordinary work. In this connection. I may add a few words froman American school re|mrt: 
■' Without in the least diminishing the general culture, which it in the moil Important /unclion of ourieiooU to ffiiv, 
they might and should give a training that would form a general bnaii for a subsequent industrial education. 
Skilled mannal training possesses an educational value equal to any of the ordinary school studies. The hand is 
educated by the mind, and the mind by the hand. Let us have the canning hand and cultivated brain. The 
school adraulages of the city boy are superior to those of the country boy, but the latter has his school education 
supplemented by an industrial education which makes him generally the superior of his city cousin." 



e Central 



The Und«r Secretary, £du«ition Deportment. 



I hare, Ac, 

D. C. MACGROAETV, 

District loapcctor. 
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REPORT OF MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR SHIEtLEY. 

South Brisbane, 12Ui Marck, 1900. 

Sib, — I have the honour to present ray Report for the year 1899, being my twenty-first annoal report. 

Duties. — The first and fourth quarters of the year were spent in duties other than those o£ inapectioii, 
mainly in assisting the General Inspector in work connected with the annual examination of teachers and pupil- 
teachers. The second and third quarters were employed in inspecting schools in the southern and western parts of 
Brisbane, in Ipswich, and on the railway line between these two towns. 

Schools. — In this district there were under inspection, at the beginning of the year, 27 State, 2 Provisional, 
2 Church of England, and 2 Roman Catholic schools. In July, the Brassall school, which had ontijrown its 
status as a Provisional school, was placed on a State school establishment. 

School for ABORiorNAL Children. — Among public schools in this district the institution at I>eebing 
Creek deserves special mention. The pupils are half-castes or aboriginals, whose parents live in fairly 
comfortable huts near the school, forming a small villafje. The children are well clad, clean, obedient, and fairly 
intelligent; and their progress, though slow, is steady and creditable. Writing and drawing are fiivoorite 
subjects ; reading is accurate, with peculiarities of enunciation and expression ; but arithmetic, as at Mjors 
and elsewhere, presents special diUiculties in a race which, for generations, has counted only from 1 to 6. 

Attendance. — Of 28 Slate schools have an enrolment under 1(X); G range between 100 and 200; 4 
between 200 and 300 ; 2 between 300 and 400 ; o between 400 and 600 ; 2 between 500 and 600 ; 1 between 700 
and 800; and 2 are over 800. The total enrolment in 29 schools under the Department is 8,547, and in all schools 
examined 8.994. 

The average attendance in Ipswich and neighbourhood was considerably afEected by epidemics of measles 
and influenza, similar to those which lowered the attendance at Brisbane schools in the previous year. The aremge 
attendance in schools under the Department was 7,040'1, and in all schools e.xamined 7,349*7. This gives 81 ont 
of every 100 enrolled as attendine^ daily. The question of making attendance at our schools compnls<n7 is now 
attracting public attention. While fully in favour of enforcing tne compulsory clauses of " The State Education 
Act of 1875," as a step in the right direction, it may b<' of service to note that these clauses, if enforced, would only 
necessitate attendance for GO days in each half-year, and would be nearly satisfied by attendance on alternate 
sehool days. The number of school days in each half-year is approximately one hundred. This 60 per cent, 
attendance is now secured throughout the colony without compulsion, and is considerably exceeded in soutnem and 
coastal districts. If compulsory attendance is to mean, as in England, 4davs' attendance in every school week, 
our compulsory clauses must be made more stringent, when the attendance officers' branch has been organised and 
tested. In the Brisbane and Ipswich District, the number attending regularly, according to the English standard, 
is 5,36(> out of 8,994, or nearly 60 per cent., while 3,628, or 40 per cent., fail to reach the attendance requirements 
of the home code. Few pupils on our rolls fail to make <t0 days' attendance in each half-year, as required 
by Clause 28 of the Queensland Act; and many of our children can claim exemption from its compulsory clauses 
under the '* Definition of valid excuse," (1.) Home tuition : and (3.) Kesidence more than 2 miles from the 
nearest school by road. Thirty-three neglected children are reported by teachers, but many heads of Brisbane 
and Ipswich schools state that they are unable to supply information on this phase of attendance. 

Teachers. — In departmental schools there arc in this district 2 teachers of the first class, 22 of the second 
class, 90 of the third class, 4 unclassified, 11 pupil-teachers of the fourth class, 20 of the third class, 16 of the 
second class, 8 of the first class, and 6 on probation. These 179 teachers have charge of 8,547 enrolled pupils, with 
an average attendance of 7,040*1. The average charge of each teacher is an enrolment of 47*7, or an average 
attendance of 39*3. The strong desire of teachers to raise their standing in a legitimate way is not only shown by 
their good work in schools, but is also proved by the ever-increasing number which present themselves at the 
annual examination each December. One hundred and thirty candidates applied and received permission to sit for 
examination for Class III. status, 121 for Class IL, and 17 for Class I. There is in the Department a ladder of 
promotion of thirteen steps, the four lower steps of which, the pupil-teacher stage, can be ascended by saccessful 
examination; while of the nine remaining steps six can be surmounted by honest school work, and three bj" 
success in examinations of increasing difficulty. Many cases can becivoted in which teachers have commenced their 
service in small Provisional schools, and by steadfast efibrt have reached the highest ranks in the teaching profession. 
To render less difficult the ascent to the higher grades, teachers are permitted to take the papers for Class II. in 
parcels, not less than three at any one annual examination. For Class I. one paper may be taxen each year, until a 
complete pass in all subjects has been attained. For the earnest loyal teacher our sen'ice offers many advantages, 
which are ]>roperly denied to the idle and the disloyal. Many teachers who have spent the best years of their life 
in our schools are now approaching, or have passed, the maximum nge for civil servants, G5, as laid down in 
section 49 of the '* Public Service Act of 189G." Their value as teachers must naturally decrease as feebleness 
of body overtakes them, and there is no public provision for their declining years. It is cruel to dismiss them ; 
it is scarcely just to the children to retain them. The problem is a difficult one, and has still to be solved. The 
difficulty in obtaining pupil-teachers seems to have passed. In physique and mental ability they show a high 
standard. The male pupil-teachefs, at times, comjiaTe unfavourably with their female collea^es in tone and 
bearing, and in a few instances there is a roughness and boisterousness pointing to insufficient supervision. 
Inquiries into complaints respecting teachers were happily rare, serious complaint being confined to a single 
State school. 

Classification.— Pupils are generally classed honestly and judiciously, and are freely promoted each half- 
year. In large town schools a few children, dull-witted or half-witted, will bo found on the rolls, who are unable 
to keep pace with their classmates, for whom no special provision is made, and who are regarded with little favour 
by classes whose progress they retard. In European countries separate schools are being founded for these 
unfortunates, but in Queensland their numbers do not warrant special legislation. In the sixth class are enrolled 
27 per cent, of the pupils, 97 in the fifth, 163 in the fourth, 16'3 in the third, 22 in the second, and 33 in the 
first. In a small school in one of our richest agricultural areas, it^ was remarked that pupils generally left for 
work after the fourth class programme had been covered. This year a sufficient number to form a small fiftii 
class remained on the books. They were first promoted, and then promptly reduced to fourth-class work by the head 
teacher, contrary to Regulation 115. 

TiMK Tables. — Under present arrangements the ornamental time-tables, with scroll-work and engrossing, 
are gradually disappearing, and wisely so. Constant revision of time-table arrangements is demanded by the 
changing classification, and a neatly written time-table on the official form is preferred. 

Class Schedules. — Progress is steady and regular, and the half-yearly programmes can be readily covered 
by the average teacher, working with pupils of average ability. The requirements under ** Science" are 
occasionally shirked in girls' schools, and, in some instances, " Domestic Economy" was found in the Work Book 
under this head, though absent from the sixth-class schedules. It would assist the district inspectors considerably 
if teachers would supply them with the " graduated course of lessons" in the chosen science subject early in each 



From tho renAH'oFi sottoel In tbia 'diilrict tiere is vrsiblc B licAiitiFdt landietlpo, including local nnges 
and iiol&led liilU, CunniDgham's Gap, and many well-marlKiI ;>cb1[9 of llic Mun BaDft^- "^bo second class had hem 
ttndyinp the mountains of Auatralin. Tliey were marelied to the viTanda, and asked to name any of tlio prominaat 
landmarks. The nearest hill was known, but, beyond that, liKle could be elicited. At this school the jjcography 
lessons for juniors could be made most intereslitie, and the subject would probably beeotne a favourite study iu 
senior division?. Arithraeticis still poorly taught bjinian); teachers who are succesBful in other directions. HcsQltaaro 
UBu ally better in senior classes than in the two junior divisions. The fault liesmainly in the quality of arittunetical 
teaching received by infants. Yonng pupil-teachers are «e!dom able (o teach this subject well, jet moat of our 
infant classes are in tboir hands. Few pupil- teachers od probation, or in their lirst venr, can be charged with all 
the subjects oF any given division. Their teaching in reading, arithmetic, ana object lessons, should be 
supplemented by lessons given by the head teacher or bj| a well qualified assistant. If arilbmetio ia not 
made sound and aocnrate in infant elnsaes, it seldom gains these (jualities until tho fifth class course is 
reached. Physical drill has done much for ourrhildren in what the military mon calls "selling up," that is, in 
improving their carriage, bearing, and physical development In schools having cadet corps drill is n popular 
Bubject, and everything connected with it, physical oserciscs included, are carried out enthuiiastically - ^-' ''" 



many of the smaller sJfiools these exercises are falling olT in (jualitr, to the detriment of health and activity. No 
defence scheme for Queensland can be oomplote until cadet corps Iibvo been organised in alt our largo boys' and 
mixed schools. A further link between the school and the adult soldier is needed iu what arc called boya' brigades, 
or senior cadet corps, for boya between 15 and IS years o! ago who have left school. Homo lessons are often care- 
lessly corrected. This is usually due lo want of efficient control of staff. The young teacher sets more work than 
is necessary, and finds the time allotted for its correction insufficient ; and the correction becomes too hurried to be 
accurate. Manual training first became popular in Sweden, nud was then adopted as a subject ofelementaryinatrnc- 
tion in Finland. At the Swedish centre, Naas, many English teauhera have received instruction in the subject Its 
introduction to America was due to an exhibit from Finnish schools, shown at the Centennial Exhibition of 1876. 
The value of the hand training there suggested was recognised by American educational authorities, who became 
advocates of the new idea, and by l^tll) manual training was an essential feature in the public school course of 05 
large cities. In many British colonies manual training has been made a subject of elementary instruction, 
and it was one of the subjects reported on by the Victorian lloyal Commission which visited Queensland in 
September last. The ordinary Queenalaud boy outside our large Icwns is a good horaeman, is able to handle 
gUD, saw, axe, and hammer, and ia frequently master of tho adze and mortising axe as well. In our coaat towna 
uiere arc lads of native birth who can neither ride nor shoot, and are as helpless with tools as a. London waif. 
For this class, lessons in manual training would prove of special service. 

Gbhebal Condition of Schools. ^The geueral working condition of tho schools at Brussall. Petrie 
Terrace (girls and infants), and Ipswich North (boys), was not considered wholly satisfactory ; and head teachers 
have been advised, verbally or in writing, lo that effect. Tlio bost and most intelligent teaching was shown at 
Mount Crosby, Woolloongabba (girls and inFanls), Woolloongabba (boys). Petrie Terrace (boys). South Brisbane 
{girls and infanta), and Ipswich Central (girls and infanta). The examination of one girls and infants' school 
was a great pleasure. It was my first visit of inspection to this school, and tho fine tone and intelligence of 
pupils, combined with their pleasant manners and graceful bearing, gave me a favourable opinion of school and 
staff from the first moment of entry. In this district ia one of our numerous bush State schools, (aught by a 
head teacher aa sole staff. He has made his teaching thorough, and arithmetic is as well and soundly taught as 
any of the remaining subjects. The answering m mental arithmetic was unusually good, yot the methods 
differed little from those noted in similar schools ; the difference lay in their application. 

Dr!<cii'LE»£. — la a fe>r instances) in iioij;hbourhoods wLcrc competition bctweea acbwla is keen, s\gn* have 
been noted indicating that popularity rather than eHicicncy is the head teacher's aim. Where public farour 
induces slackness of discipline, popularity may be obtained at too high a price, and will bring with it no lasting 
credit. Discipline is usually well maintained. For fineness of tone and ease of government the Ipswich Central 
(girls and infants). Mount Crosby, and Bundamba Lower Schools deserve special mention. A few of our large 
mixed town schools are getting beyond the control of present teachers, especially where repealed additions have 
made the buildings cover a la^e space, with upper and lower rooms whicn are not easy to supervise. The division 
of these unwieldy schools into two depBrtraents is worthy of approval. In two schools, pupil -teachers were foond, 
of good capacity as students, but vary deficient in disciplinary powers. In each ease the failure was pointed out 
and advice given. 

AccoMMODiTioif roa Pkpils. — In tins inspectorate the accommodation provided in29 State and Provisional 
schools, amounts to B6,881 sqaaro feet of interior floor space, giving, at the rate of 8 square feet for each child, 
accommodation for 8,235 pupils. Since inspection, addition has been made to the Milton School of 2.IX)0 square 
feet, bringing up the accommodation at the end of 1899 to 67,881 square feet, sufficient for 8,495 pupils. Tho 
present average attendance is 7,010'1. 

BDcLDiisaa AND Rkpaibs. — "With the exception of tho Ipswich Central Boys' School, buildings generally 
are in good repair. For this school a now site has been secured. It is a great improvement on the present low- 
lying school ground ; and tho committee are now raising the money to provide one-fifth of the cost of new 
fiuildings — the local qiiotB. Repairs or improvements were executed during the year at Bowen Bridge Boad and 
South Brisbane (girls and infants) ; repairs and painting at Dinmore, Petrie Terrace, and Ipswich Central (girls 
and infants) ; a playshed and temporary accommodation were provided at Ipswich Central (boys) ; and additions 
at MUton. 

Cabe of Schools and Gnousfs. — School buildings aud property arc usually well cared for, and school 
material is carefully handled and stored. Some few instances of carelessness in disordered presses, littered tables, 
and cupboard tops covered with dust and lumljcr were occasionally noted. At a Slate school, opened in July, with 
new furniture, the tops of tho tables and desks were found smeared and disfigured with ink wncn the school waa 
inspected less than three months later. Very little has been done this year in improving the school grounds. 
This ia specially noticeable in Ipswich and its neighbourhood, whore the trees planted on previous Arbor Days 
show gaps in their ranks that might well be filled in, and where school gardens, with few exceptions, are passing 
out of cultivation. 

Kbcobdb.— These are usuall;^ noatly written and duly posted. The only exception to this statement occurred 
kt Bedbuk, where some minor omissions were brought under tbe bead teacher's notice. 



The Under Secretary, Bcpartmout of Public Instruction. 




I am, Ac., 



JOHN SHIBLEY, B.Sc.. 

District Inspector. 
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REPORT OF MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR ROSS. 

Drayton, Febnury, ISQOi 

Sir, — I kare the honour to submit my Annual Eeport for 1899 on the schools in the Downs South Diitnd, 
which includes the schools in the southern lialf of Darling Downs and Maranoa Districts. 

Since my last report a new State school has been opened at Campbell's Fbuns, near Warwick ; FrovisioDil 
schools have come into operation at Dareel, near Muneindi, Glenlyon and Smithfield, near Texas, and BosiTak, 
near Pittsworth ; and half-time schools at Bengalla and Terra MeUis, in the neighbourhood of GroondiwindL k 
the close of the year new State schools were completed, or approaching completion, at Danderoo, on the Killsncj 
line, Texas, and Thane's Creek. The former is a new establishment, the others are to aupexvede OTergron 
Froyisional schools. At Kind's Creek and Wyreema steps are being taken to supersede the ProVisiooal schoob hj 
State schools. At Motley, near Mount Russell, and Burton, nearl^woomba, new ProTisional schools were rn^ 
for occupation. Inquiries were held, and the establishment of new schools wore recommended, at Headineton Hiu, 
near Clifton, McGee's Creek, near Texas, and at G<x>ndiwindi West Applications for new schools at Table Top 
near Allora, and North Toolburra wore not granted, all needful requirements, at both ]^laoeB» being soffieientlj 
met by existing schools. At Cambooya and fiookwood the schools are now held in new baildings erected aecordii^ 
to department^ plans and specifications, and at Accommodation Creek and Elbow Valley the buildings hare beet 
greatly improrea. 

The foregoing paragraph indicates considerable activity both in the direction of new schools and fk 
improvement of existing ones. No doubt the increased subsidy towards the cost of new Provisional sdiools hti 
largely contributed to this activity, but a very appreciable amount of it is due to the keen interest tikea lij 
parents generally in the education of their children. 

At the close of the year there were in operation 42 classified and 8 unclassified State schools, 47 FhnrisioBil, 
and 6 half-time schools. Those, with the Boman Catholic schools at Warwick and Stanthorpe, make a total <^ 
105. Owing to the increased number of inquiries arising out of the applications for new schools, the inspeetioDGf 
new buildings, examinations of candidates for appointment as Provisional school teachers, and oraseqaent increase 
of correspondence, the following schools were not inspected : — Campbell's Plains, Crossbill, Domville, Mount Jaad, 
Paddock Swamp, Plainview, Severn Biver, Sugarloaf, and the half-time schools of Bengalla and Terra Mellis. 

As regards the material organisation of the schools, there is little room for adverse criticism. The baildings 
generally are in good repair, the grounds are fenced, the water supply is sufficient, and the outbuildings reedre 
closer oversight than formerly. Small and urgent repairs are authorized on the day of inspection, and where ta 
outlay on thepart of the committee is required to meet the expense of enlargement or improvement, there appean 
to be no difficulty in raising the amount, especiallv where triendlv relations exist between the conunitteeoftlie 
school and the teacher. " General Instructions for the Guidance of Teachers and Others," directs that — " Duibk 
the visit of an inspector, the committee or the teacher should call his attention to any repairs or improvemati 
required" (General Instruction No. 19) ; also, " When the inspector is on the spot, the head teacher slumld direct 
his attention to all the requirements referred to in the return" (General Instruction No. 74). The reton in 
question usually reaches the inspector some days after his visit. Both instructions are very generally neglected, 
and hence arises much correspondence and delay in effecting what repairs or improvements are required. 

The subjoined table shows the strength of the teaching staff : — 
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18 

• • • 
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* The 6 half-time whools are taught by S teachen. 

The total number of teachers of all grades employed in State schools is 98, and in Prorisional schoob 51* 
The average number of pupils taught by 1 teacher was 29*5 in the former and 16*7 in the latter. The laigaA 
number taught by 1 teacher was 45*8 in a State school, and 36* in a Provisional school. Hiese numbers, howrrer, 
vary greatly. Usually the staff is equal to the requirements. 

Dunng the ten years that I have had charge of this district many changes have taken place in the 
personnel of me staff. Few of those in charge ten years a^ now remain, and of the juniors manj are now heads 
of schools or assistants in other districts. Such changes are mevitable and incidental to the onward march of eventi. 
One of the most gratifying changes, and most hopeful indications for the future, is the greater intellectual activity 
of both head teachers and assistants, evidenced by the efforts made to obtain higher classification, and hence 
greater fitness for their work. The *' rest-and-be-thankful " policy of former years, painfully evident in so maoj 
teachers after they bad obtained classification, has happily in great part, if not wholly, passed away. There u 
neither time nor space in this report to state much tlist might be urged to stimulate those who still lag behind. 
Probably they might benefit by carefully considering, " Progress is life ; stagnation is death/' intellectually and 
professionally. A superior class of young people now offer themselves for appointment as Provisional school 
teachers. They are more mtolligent, better educated, and betray much greater anxiety to Qualify themselves tax 
higher appointments. There is a residuum amongst teachers as amongst other classes oi men who sail alonx 
thoughtlessly and pleasantly, keeping as close to the wind as safety will permit, but an earnest and conscientioiu 
discharge of duty is characteristic of the great majority of them, and of many it is impossible to speak in too high 
terms oi praise. 

For the month preceding inspections the enrolment in State schools was 3,774, and the average attendance 
for the same period was 2,893*7 or 76*7 per cent, of the enrolment. For Provisional schools the correspcmding 
figures were 1,098, 852*8, 77*7, and for all schools 4,872, 3,746*5, and 76*9 respectively. Comparing these figures 
with those of last year, there is an increase in the enrolment, in State schools of 33, and in the averu^o attenduoe 
of 206*8, or 7*7 per cent. In Provisional schools there is little appreciable difference from the figures of Hie previous 
year. A daily average of 76*9 per cent, does not fall much oelow whst is obtained elsewnere, and is a veiy 
satisfactory result for a district almost purely agricultural. 

For the quarter preceding inspections the enrolment in all schools. State and Provisional, was 4>960, and 
the number attending 4 days out of 5, or 80 per cent, of the days on which the school was open, was 2,57$. 
or 52 per cent., being a decrease of 2*3 per cent, as compared with 1898. Supposing an attendance of 80 per 
cent. 01 the days on which the school is kept open is regarded as regular attendance, it is obvious that the 
enforcement of the compnlsorv clauses of tne Act will not secure regular attendance. It enacts that those 
children only shall be compelled to attend school who are between the ages of 6 and 12, and who live not 
more than 2 miles from a State school. Children between those ages must attend 60 days in each half-year, or 
about 53 per cent, of their school time. From the Act it does not seem quite clear that the Provisional sehoc^s 
would be affected by the compulsory clauses being enforced, and in these schools, in this district, 22*5 per cent 
of the enrolment are taught. There can be little doubt that, if a return of the irregular attendants between 5 
and 6 and over 12, and of those who live more than 2 miles from the nearest St€Ue school were furnished, 
it would be found that the regularity of the attendance of children between the ages of 5 and 12 is veiy 
fairly satisfactorv. Certainly it would not be improved by a compliance with the compulsory clauses of the Act 
What is required is an amendment of the Act itself, raising the number of days to be attended from 60 to 70 or 
80 each half-year, and raising the age of leaving from 12 to 13 or 14. 



The returns fumialiud by head toacliers state that l&l chilUrcii, or uo&r!T2*l per ccdI.,wLo could be reaohed 
bj the compulsory clauses of tne Act, «t(«ud no nchoo!, and for the benefit of Iheso and ot others, proUabijr not 
repotted, it might, aa an eiperiment, be worth wbile putting them in force. 

The percentage of enrolment iu each cUbs at the date of inspection was — 

Class VI. V. IV. III. II, I. 

State schools 3-3 10-1 10-3 lO"? 21-9 31*8 

ProTisionnl schools M 5'9 13-9 18'2 22'8 38'1 

These figures compare very favourably with those of the previous year, but until more regular 
attendance is teciirod, and the age oi leaving school is raised, any coniiderable iraprovcnisnt is improbable. 

The classification of pupils in State schools is now (ceneroliy satisfactory, aud in the Provisional schools it 
is steadily improving. In the latter, the teachers betnig untrained, zeal often outruns disorction. and pupils are 
promoted to higher classes before being well grounded in the lower. Seeing that the standard of examination for 
tcachors of this class is only that of fifth class pupils, and tliat their acquaintance ivith the methods and art of 
teaching is at best rudimentary, it seems desirable that they should not attempt to carry their pupils beyond the 
standard of the fourth clnijS unless otherwise instructed. 

Perhaps the most marked improvement iu the working of the schools during recent years is in the 
characterof the discipline. Seldom does it call for unfavourable comment, even in Provisional schools. Cleaa, 
tidy, well-behaved children. materLsl and apparatus properly bestowed, a cheerful hum of working, no 
appearance of constraint or friction, but all ruuniug tmoothly and cheerfully, greet one entering the school, ratlier 
as the rule than, as not many years ago, it was the exception. Many causes might be aesignivt to account for the 
change, but the two main ones are the improvement in the ^erioitnel of the staff and the systematic teaching of 
conduct and manners. " As is the teacher so is the school" is as true as it is trite. With the improrenient of the 
one. improvement in the other is a natural sequence. To obtain the fullest benefit from the teaching ot conduct 
and manners, training should follow closely on the heels of teaching. In the schoolroom end playground the 
child should be required to put in practice the instructioo received. 

Judging from what has come under observation on the days of inspection, and from the results of 
examination, uic methods of instructiou are, in the main, satisfactory- Where weakness is discovered i . _ 
teaching, it is generally due lo over anxiety to " get through " the work prescribed in the Schedule. In each claM ^ 
there is a specified amount of work to be done in a given time. Experience, however, proves that, c 
best schools, under ordinary circumstances, there is a failure to overtake the Schedule requirements. The average I 
age and average time in class are, with few exceptions, in excess of those of the standards. Teachers of whose pro-jl 
fessional capacity and honesty of purpose there can be no question, complain that it becomes increasingly difficult to J 
overtake the standards, especially in the two higher classes. The more inexperienced endeavour to square matlers. 
in reference te the average age and average time in class by promoting when the promotions become due, rath' 
than on the grounds of fitness, which con only be done at the expense of aound progress, or of an^ progre 
worthy of the name. The standard requirements are undoubtedly heavy, especially since the addition of the 
extra subjects, but an attempt te rush the work will not mend matters. " Hasten slowly " must be the motto of 
all who would do good work. Having duly apportioned the school time in accordance with the relative value of 
the subjects to be taught, that alone which can be honestly and well done should be attempted. The ground 
covered in the various schools of this district has varied greatly, but only in the case of four of the smaller 
schools has it been regarded as insufBcient. 

In the general attainments there has becu a slight advance on those oE the previous year. The average 
percentage of all results is, in State schools, 67 per cent., and in Provisional schools liS'S per cent. In regard to 
the three B's there is little that calls for observation. Whore hints and suggestions forthe more ellicient teaching 
of them, or for the bett«r or more comTorlable working of Individual schools, were considered necessary, 
such hints were either given orally at the time of visiting the schools, or were entered iu the general remarks of tno 
reports of inspection, and need not here be repeated. In the treatment of derivation, geography, and history 
defects in method are more general. 

The practice of supplying the two higher classes with small books containiug a few more or loss sensibly 
selected roolt to be committed to memory as home tasks cannot bo too strongly condemned. Where this is done, ri. 
is very generally all that is attempted. Prefixes, suQIxes, roots are all learnt aa in themselves enJt. and not as 
meant to the clearer conception of the force of words, and of the manner in which they have been built up from 
these elements. Words occurring in the reading lessons should be resolved into their simple elements, and the 
meaning of Uie word deduced from them. (Jognate words or others containing the same ttem might bo required 
from the pupils. Treated somewhat in this manner the derivation lesson would be both interesting and instriiolivc, 
instead of tuing, as it too frequently is, a wearisome aud useless burdening of the memory. Only elements that 
have been explained and illustrated are legitimate home tasks. In the teaching of geogmpiiy some advance hai 
been made in late years, but it is still, however, too mechanical, uninteresting, and profit Icsx. Arouse thepupil't.'l 
interest in a lesion, and all his powers are put forth ; fail to do this, and the lesson will be more or less a failure^' J 
Help, in adding interest to the lessons, might be found iu laying under contribution local environment to illustral«. 
— relief and drainage, the intimate connection between climate and production, industry and commerce, and 
interesting facta of any description mi^lit be given to fix in the memory the names of important places. To give 
completeness and coherence to the pupils' knowledge free use should be made of " com)mri3on and contrast." 

History is not really well taught in any class. In the two hif^her, since the new text-book—" Gardiner*! 
Outlines of Knglish History"— came into use, the pupils' knowledge is wider, more varied, and more interesting 
than*formerly, but in the fourth the same dead level is maintained. The amount given in the reading-books of 
this class is extremely meagre, and there is little evidence that anything beyond the reproduction of what is 
lliere stated is attempted. Both geography and history might be made more interesting and more profitable by 
occasional object lessons on some geographical feature, historical event, or famous individual. 

By the Education Act Amendment Act, which came into force on the 1st July, 1898. Euclid, algebra, and a 
more eitcuded course of English history were added to the si^hedule of work for the two higher classes in Slate 
schools, but, practically, tlie new work was not taken up till the commencement of the following year. In all the 
larger schools a fair start has been made. Algebra appears to have been the most popular of the new branches, 
ana in it very satisfactory profpess has, on the whole, been made. With few exceptions, too much was attempted 
in Euclid and to this cause chiefly ia to be attributed the poverty of the results obtained. In addition to the 
extra subjects specified above, the highest or sixth class is rcqnirod to have a critical knowledge of the languai^e 
and matter of an English classic, and lo repeal from memory ZOO lines from the same. The prescribed classic is 
the "Merchant of Venice," one of the series of Blackio's Junior School Shakespeare. Some are disposed to think 
that this iit rather an ambitious attempt to overleap the natural limits of the primary school, seeing that studies 
of this kind have usually been regarded as work proper to secondary achools. As far as the very limited 
experience of one year's trial warrants the expression ot opinion, it may be said that there are good grounds for 
believing that the introduction of the play is a step in the right direction. Mistakes have occurred in the n '' ' 
pursued, as might have been expected^ but tliey were such as a little experience will obviate in the futut 
far as possible, the teacher should regard this study as a work of pleasure, rather thau us something to be examined, 
and as a means for cultivating the mind, training the faculties, and developing a love of literatnre. 

With one or two exceptions, where the teachers held certificates of competency to teach other branches, 
the teaching of science has been confined, and wisely so, te Grieve's Slechnnics and to agriculture. 

Looking back on the past year there is ample room for congratulation iu the multiplicatiou of schools and 
in the increased proficiency of the instruction. 

I have, &.C., 

K. NEWCOMBE ROSS. 
The Under Secretary, Department of Public Inatnictiou, Brinbane. pistrict Inapector. 
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KEPORT OJ? ME. DISTRICT INSPECTOR KENNEDY. 

Biisbuie, February, IHOO. 
Sib,— I have tlie Lononr to submif iiprewith my Gen^ml }t«port for 1899. 

DISTEICT. 

Eijtht schools preTioUHly included in the Norlheru Downs inspei't iral district — Tiz., those at Adavale, 
Windorah, Cooper'* Creek, Eromangn, Tljargomindnh, Kulo. Hungorford, and "Widgeegoara— were this jeu 
tranflferred to my list. The inipection of the^e schools neiieasitated travelling BM miles by coach or buggy, 
indcpendeDtly of railway journeys, and occupied just four weeks; nod to enable me tji accomplish this work. 1 was 
relieved of the scboola in aod around Ipswicn. It will be ^eec that, with these ndditionn and oroisaioiiR. the term 
" West Moreton," by which the diatricl in my charge has been hitherto known, baa become to a largo extent o 






.Z..47 Stittc, 17 Proviaional, 



In the district as now constituted arc comprehendi'd altogether 
&nd one DenomtnBtiunal (Eelidon R.C.). 

Provisional schools came into operation at Obum Obum, Hockniount, PuBzling Guljy. Hill View, and 
TeTiotvilie Bailwav Station ; and the oatablishment of a Pi-ovisional school at Mount French Eos! was approved 
of. At Forest Hill a State school took the place of a. Frovisionul school, and a similar change is being made at 
Prcnzlau and Milford. 

The work of the year included the inspection of 92 schools, the lately opened Provisional schools at 
Puzzling Gully, Hill View, and Toviolville Railway Station being left nnviaiteil owing to want of lime; the 
examination of 9 candidates ^r employment as Provisional school teachers ; the holding of 13 inquiries ; and the 
usual duties in connection vitli the annual examination of teachers. 

MATERIAL OKOANIZATION. 

The aceumniodation afforded by the Stat« schools is in most cases full^ adequate to the requirements, though 
Ihe newly opened building at Forest Hill is already overcrowded. Painting and repairs have received due 
attention, and the material condition, generally spesliing, is quite satisfaetory. 

The Provisional schools show a considerable advance, fine new buildings Laving taken the place of tbc old 
and more or less unsatiifuotory ones iit Mount Berryman and Mou:<t Whitestonc. extensive improvements having 
becu made at Mount French and Bavensbouriie, and feucin?, painting, and minor improTements being observable 
in several otlier cases. At Honut Sylvia, steps arc being taken to have the roof Uned, and a back veranda added. 
TIio absence of coiling or lining to the iron roofs of the scboolhouses at Adavale, Eulo, and Windorah i* a 
particularly serious defect in view of the climatic conditions. The recently opened school at Eockmount is held as 
yet in temporary quarters, and at Clarendon the building is unsightly, and lias been attacked by white ante. 

The degree of care and attention bestowed on the school property is rarely nasatis factory, and is often 
highly creditable, A very vuluable manifestation of tliis care and attention is the neatness, cleanlmess. and taste 
displayed in the schoolroom and its appointments, end in this direction Tarampa. Crow's Nest, Ma Ma Creek, 
Moorang, and Hungerford dosurre special mention. 

In connection with efforts for the improvement of the grounds, particular credit attaches to the exti'Ut and 
success of the school ^"■'dcns at Plaiuland and Tallegalla, and of the residence gardens at Ma Ma Creek and 
Minden, as well ae to the condition of Uio grounds generally at Mount Sylvia and Fordsdale, At Boadvale, 
Minden, Teviotville, Ma Ma Creek, and Asbwell, playshcds have been builfsince last inspection. 

A pkaging feature i» themuuli-naededimproTomcnt-itbat huve recently bcenmiide at seveml of the teaeliEiirs' 
residences — ea., Boonah. Helidon, and Kirchheim; others are in contemplation at Gallon, Bumeidc, and 
Thargomindah. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 

Staffs. — The 47 Slate schools employed at the time of inspection 47 male head teachers, 2 male and lf> 
female assistant teachers, and 8 male and 18 female pup 11 -teach era. Of the head teachers. 16 were in Class II.. and 
28 in Class III., while '3 (in charge of " nnelasKilied" State schools) were unclassified. All the assistant teachers, 
with the exception of one who was unclassified, held Class III. rank ; andthe wipil-tcachers comprised one with the 
status of P.T!.1, 6 with that of P.T.3, 7 with that of P.T.3, 5 with that of P.T.l, and 7 on probation. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the number of pupil-teachers employed was to that of assistant 
teachers in the proportion of about 3 to 2 ; and that of the whole number of assiiitant teachers and pupil -teachers, 
nearly 80 per cent, were feinslos, the male assistant teacher especially having almost entirely disappeared. 

In State schools the average number of pupils to each teacher, irrcspeetive of rank, and basing the 
calculation on the attendance during the month preceding inspection, waa 'iV2, The variations from this average 
ware, of course, numerous and considerable, ranging from 47'tial Millwng to 16"8in ihe""n''l""''i*i'"'t" SihIp Bi-linnl 
at Postman's Ridge. 

In Provisional schools there were 2(5 male and 18 female teachers, the average i 
being iVS ; this, however, being greatly exceeded at Mount Sylvia (44), Milford (39'8), 
Crook (38-3), Monkey Waterholns (37-6). Monnt Whiteslone (MS), and Prenzlau (32-9), 

Indications of neglect of duty on the part of teachers in charge of schools were 
during the year ; and in a slightly larger number of instances, though there appeared 



illiong to 18-8 in the "unclassified" Slate school 

umber o( jmpils U> caeh 
Adavale (39), Flagstone 



ft want of ability was evident ; but the great bulk of tbc teachi 
iU results from fairly lo highly salisfaclnry. 

I have been much impressed with the improvement 
post few years, an improvement, it is only reasonable to : 
conditions of their appointment : many of them, indeed, ar 
Stato schools. A larger proportion than formerly — of the 
admission to the rank of classified teacher, and, co ~ ~ 
their studies with that object, their efforts 



doing honest and faithful work, raogiiiKin 

the quality of Provisional school teachers during the 
sume, attributable in great meatmre to the altered 
doing work quite as praiseworthy as that of most 
en, at any rate— endeavour to (|unfify themselves for 
idering the ditltculties under which, as a role, they pursue 
ily deserving of every encouragement. As stated in a previous 



1 permitted to pass the examination for Class III. by instalments if they 
iuBpeolion was 4,952, 



report, I should be glad to si 

ATTENriNUB. — The gross enrolment in Slate and Provisional schools at the time of i 
out of which 4,035, equal to SI'S percent,, were examined. 

The enrolment at the end of the month preceding inspection was 4,lltJl, and the average daily attendance 
during that period 3,799, equal to 766 per cent. For Slate schools alone, the corresponding percentage was 76'3, 
and for Provisional schools 72, 

Out of .5,014 pupils enrolled during the quarter preceding Inspection, the number who attended on not less 
than four-fifth* of the nchoo! days during that time was 2.632, equal to 625 per cent. The corresponding pet^ 
eenlage for State schools alone was 557, and for Provisional schools 43-9. 

The figures pven in the two immediately preceding imrngraphB may bo summarized as allowing (o) that 
out of eveiT 10 pupils enrolled, there are ordinarily present in State schools about 9, and in Provisional adiooli 
■bout 7 ; {o) that the pupils who attend on 4 or 5 out of every 5 school davs amount to little orer half the 
total uumber eurollud, Slal« lehools being considerably better than ProTisioual in this regard. 
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In the retomfl supplied by teacliers on the occasion of the inspection of their schools, the number of 
children " six years old, but less than fifteen, living in the neighbourhood, and not attending any school, though 
not educated up to the standard of education," is given as 302. It would be erroneous, however, to regard the 
whole of these as having their education totally neglected ; I have good reason to believe that not a few are 
children who attended school till they reached the age of twelve or thereabouts, and having then become old 
enough to be useful in farm work were withdrawn, though not qualified by attainments to enter Class Y., the 
stage defined by regulation as equivalent to being " educated up to the standard." Exceptional causes, too, seem 
to have tended in some cases to swell the number, two Provisional schools, where there was much local 
dissatisfaction with the teachers' management, reporting 37 children non-attending out of a total of 76 reported 
from all the Provisional schools of the district 

It may not be improper to point out here that the enforcement of the " Compulsory Clauses" of the Act, 
in their present form, would do little towards increasing the regularity of the attendance, seeing that it would not 
necessarily secure an attendance of more than 120 days in a year, or not quite three days per week — that is, little 
over half the school time. Whether the benefits accruing from enforced attendance of this irregular character 
would compensate for the difficulty and disadvantages of setting the machinery of compulsion in action, seems to 
me somewhat questionable. 

Classification. — Of the pupils enrolled at the time of inspection, '9 per cent, were in the sixth class, 7'8 
per cent, in the fifth, 16*2 per cent, in the fourth, 16'8 per cent, in the third, 24'8 per cent, in the second, and 33*5 
per cent, in the first. The average age was generally more or less in excess of the " standard," the explanation of 
this Iving in the fact that few children, in the countrv districts at any rate, begin their schooling at the exact 
standard time of commencement — ^viz., five years of age. Cases of unduly lengthy class-time were not often 
encountered — ^they were found principally in the lowest draft or drafts. Occasionally, pupils were presented for 
inspection in the senior classes who were totally unfit for their status, and had evidently attained their position 
through the operation of what may be termed automatic promotions — that is, promotions made mainly on account 
of length of time in class, and with insufficient regard to actual proficiency. Where the teacher is confronted, as 
he often is, with the choice of promoting a class as a whole — which may necessitate the advancement of some of its 
members who are not fully qualified by attainments for the step, or of leaving the dullards behind their more 
capable class-mates, a course which would entail either the formation of an additional draft for their special behoof, 
or the causing them to fall into line with the work of a lower draft, thus throwing them back possibly as much as 
eighteen months in their school career — it is no doubt difficult to decide what plan to follow, and wisdom is 
probably shown in the adoption of that first mentioned. While fully recognising this, however, and making every 
allowance for the cases of premature promotions now and then observed, I have sometimes met wiih instances so 
glaring, and so evidently the outcome of long-continued action in the same direction, that it has been impossible to 
avoid inferring marked want of judgment on the part of the teacher. The mistake of forming too many drafts, though 
still made by some teachers whose intentions are better than their capacity for organisation, is not at all common. 

Government. — With a few exceptions, the schools may be said to be effectively governed ; ready and prompt 
obedience to orders is secured ; commendable attention is bestowed on the habits and manners of the pupils ; and 
the behaviour of the children under inspection rarely calls for adverse comment. The discipline is on the whole quite 
satisfactory, and in many cases very satisfactory, but, as might be expected, differs considerably in character ; 
some teachers are able to m&ke their infiuence, quietly and unobtrusively exerted, felt throughout the school, the 
only indication of the valuable underlying force and control being the zeal and cheerfulness, the honesty and 
steadiness, in brief the entire smoothness, with which work is carried on, and the evident sympathy between 
teacher and taught ; in other schools the discipline is more of a military type, and this when united to good 
nature and tact on the part of the teacher produces admirable results, though failing this condition it is liable to 
degenerate into hardness and fault-finding ; while in other cases, again, fussiness and noise are mistakenly relied 
upon as substitutes for energy and firmness. 

Instbuction. — The school work is generally laid out with fair judgment, and in sufficient Quantity to meet 
the requirements of the half-yearly programmes, some tendency to lagging behind in the first half-year s reading 
of Class I. being the most common fault. The time-tables also show »ir skill, though on several occasions it has 
been necessary to draw attention to the overlapping of what should be oral lessons — grammar, ^eo^raphy, and in 
extreme cases reading also, being set down as taught by the same teacher at the same time. This defect, unavoid- 
able where the number of drafts is excessive, entails the substitution of written work for direct oral instruction, 
or the employment of monitors to an undue extent, and is an unfailing source of weakness. 

With the amount of inspection and other work to be accomplished during the ^ear, it has been impossible 
to pay any second visits to schools, and the time available for observiuflr methods of instruction has been far too 
small. From the degree of success attending their application it may be inferred, however, that they have been on 
the whole fairly suitable, though not uniformly so. The training of pupil-teachers in method is an important 
duty which does not always receive the attention it requires. 

The average proficiency over the entire range of the subjects of instruction approaches fair for the whole 
district. There is very little difference between the average results in State ana in Provisional schools, the 
reduced demands in the latter counterbalancing any superiority of teaching skill in the former. 

The subjects of instruction, individually considered, show, as a rule, but little change since last reported 
on. In reading and recitation some advance continues to be made as regards fiuency, though not in regard to 
comprehension of subject matter ; object lessons still leave very much to be desired ; the hurtful variety in the 
styles of writing is more marked than ever ; arithmetic shows a slight gain in accuracy and soundness ; and 
grammar, geography, and history give results ranging from moderate to fair. Eef erring to the last-named 
subjects, it must be allowed that proficiency in their case, as in that of others, implies the knowledge of a certain 
number of facts — the acquisition of this knowledge must be attended by a certain amount of drudgery — in short, 
notwithstanding ideal pictures to the contrary, there is no royal road to learning geography and history an;^ more 
than in other directions. In view of this unavoidable drudgery, the importance of home preparation in the 
subjects mentioned should not be lost sight of, and in this connection the lol lowing remarks oy D. &. Fearon, 
M.A., Assistant Commissioner of Endowed Schools, and one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools from 1860 to 
1870, deserve attention : — " All the mere dry matters of fact which are required to be acquired by the children in a 
geography or history lesson, should be so ac<]uired by them out* of school, in readiness for the lesson. Every child 
should nave a little rudimentary book of geography with coloured maps, a little rudimentary book of history with 
dates, and a little rudimentarv book of English grammar, with analysis of sentences, from which it should be 
expected to prepare its home lessons. It is deplorable waste of teaching power, and is ruinous both to teachers 
and taught, to let the teacher's time and vigour oe spent in telling the children mere rudimentary facts which they 
can gain from a penny text-book." 

The results in Euclid and algebra are disappointing, averaging in the former subject but 34*5 per cent., and 
in the latter only 61*7 per cent. These figures are the more unsatisfactory in view of the fact that they refer only 
to work stated to have been actually covered, and as a rule below schedule requirements. Among the few schools 
showing creditable progress and proficiency in the subjects named, Kirchheim easily stands first. 

Of the schools in this district, where by Eegulation 1 12 it is required that Euclid and algebra shall be 
taught, there are about 20, each of which is managed by a teacher single-banded, or without other help than that of 
a pupil-teacher, and the experience of the year nas confirmed me in the opinion that under such conditions— that 
is, wnere the staff does not include a classified assistant — it is inexpedient to insist on these subjects being 
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attempted. I think, indeed, that in any school where the pupils abore the fourth class fail to reach a oerUa 
number, say 10, the time required for efficiently instructing such a handful of children in these additional suDjecU 
could be more profitably spent otherwise. , . , 

The intermittent demands made for the inclusion of various additional subjects in the school comculam 
raise a doubt as to whether the extent of time available for the purposes of instruction, and the amount and 
variety of work required to be done in that time, are riKhtly understood. The actual hoori of mstaructioa per 
week are 23f , and the work of the fifth class (the highest, in the majority of schools) includes the *^"*^.^J^«jT 
Beading, recitation, spelling, and subject matter ; writing from a copy and from dictation, and prinUnjg ; antftm^ 
and mensiuration — on slates and mentally; algebra; Euclid; physics or science, and first aid m aeeioentt; 
drawing— freehand, geometrical, and scale ; vocal music — part singing and singling at sight ; drill ; g«)grapay 
and mapping ; accidenc<>, sjntax, parsing, analysis composition, and common Latin roots ; history ; and, *?* •5J[J*' 
needlework. Comparing the list of work to be done with the time allowed for doing it, and hearing in minjl tw 
the increase recently made in the curriculum has not been accompanied by any corresponding increase j^^e 
strengthoftheteacbingstaff, the questions arise whether too much is not even now being attempted, ^^^t he r 
soundness of attainments in the essential branches of primary education is not being to some extent endantend, 
and whether it might not be well in the case of the senior classes in our schools to extend some relief by maimg 
certain subjects oi instruction optional. j i r »• 

Becords.— These were, on the whole, very well kept, and in many instances were models of neatows. 
Except at one State school, where gr0"»8 neglect was shown, the imperfections disclosed were of * ^'P^ ^^'^Jj^ 

Special Observations.— Among State schools, the highest results at inspection were <>?J**"*/^^. r*^ 
excellently conducted schools at Crow's Xest, Rosevale, and Ifatton Vale, in the order named ; while, of ^J^Tl^JJ™ 
schools, those at Milford and Ravensboume stood foremost. The Provisional schools at Pechey ■^^•J^"'^T™^ 
showed marked improvement between inspections, and in the newly opened schools at Rockmount and Obum Udob 
a most promising and creditable beginning has been made. 

I have, &c., 

A. S. KENNEDY. 

District Inspector. 
The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction. 
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REPOKT OF MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR HARRAP. 

Maryborough, February, 1900. 

Sib, — I have tbe honour to submit my General Report for the year 1899. 

This district was altered to some extent last year. Eleven schools on the Bundaberg-Gladstone lUilway 
were added to my list, and 4 Maryborough schools were removed from it. As these about balanced, the amount 
of inspectoral work remained the same. Inspection of schools commenced on the 13th March, and the number of 
schools on my list at that date was 108, namely : — 35 State schools ; 70 Provisional schools ; and 3 Soman Catholic 
schools. Provisional schools were openecf during the year at Littabella Creek on the Gladstone Bailway, and at 
Bubyanna near Bundaberff : the Provisional school at Neardie was closed, and that at Horton was superseded by 
a State school. At the end of the year, therefore, there were 109 schools in operation. Of these, all the State and 
Boman Catholic schools, and 66 Provisional schools were inspected once during the year. Four Provisional 
schools were not inspected : sickness prevented two ; one was closed at my visit ; and the fourth was opened late 
in the year. In addition to the ordinary inspectoral work, a fair amount of time was taken up in preparing papers 
for and examining the written work of 24 applicants for employment as Provisional school teachers ; in visits to 
&ye places about applications for new schools ; to four places to inspect new buildings and improvements ; and to 
three places to inquire into complaints, and in reporting on all of them. The year was thus fully 
occupied, and there was no time for second inspections. Several Provisional schools had at my 
risit an average attendance of over 30, the three largest being Cordalba, 86; Watawa, 56; and 
Bucea Crossing, 40. A State school has been authorised at Cordalba, but, I am informed, no special 
efforts have been made by the people to raise their share of the cost, although the present buildings are 
overcrowded. Steps are lieing taken at Bncca Crossing towards a State school, and they will probably be 
successful. The attendance at Watawa is uncertain, and will probably decrease. Segardin^ the others where the 
attendance is over 30, there is no pressing necessity for disturbing present arrangements. The Provisional school 
at Paradise, where annual efforts were made for a State school, has now an attendance of less than 30 ; and the 
attendance at Sunburv State school has gradually decreased from over 50 to below 30. Seven Provisional schools 
have an attendance below 12; they are :— Kanighan, 11*9; Mount View, 11*9 ; Duinffal, 113; Oakview, 10-3 ; 
Mingo, 9*9 ; Doongal Lower, 9*9 ; and Tegege, 8*5 ; and there seems little prospect of improvement at any of 
them. 

MATERIAL ORGANIZATION. 

^ New State school buildings have been provided at Biggenden and Horton, and now Provisional school 
buildings at Bymestown, Gunalda, and Littabella Creek. Improvements of a useful kind have taken place at 
Bidwell, Biggenden Mines, Kalbar, and Kilkivan Junction. The following schools were at my visit more or less 
overcrowded : Cordalba, 7*3 square feet per child in average attendance ; Tmana, 7*6 ; Maryborough West, 7 6 ; 
Bnndaberg South, 7*9 ; St. Helens, 81 ; Kilkivan, 8'4 ; AJdershot, 8 5 ; and Maryborough East, 8'8. Enlarge- 
ments have been authorised at Kilkivan and Maryboroucrh West. The residences at two-thirds of the State 
sehoolsareenclosed, and at half of these an attempt to cultivate a garden has been more or less successful. Arbor 
Day proceedings, so far as tree-planting is concerned, are dying out. The grounds are in a fair to very fair condition 
at alx>ut a dozen schools ; moderate at a few otliers ; and indifferent at the rest. At one school, where the 
destruction of some fair forest trees had been formerly stopped, a new teacher has ringbarked several of them, for 
no apparent reason, as extra grass was not wanted, and tiie trees were not in a dangerous condition. The best kept 
grounds were at Gin Gin, and the best show of flower-beds at Doongal Lower. Playsheds are being gradually 
added to all State schools, but several are not provided with tanks, although the playshed is about the most 
convenient place for them. School furniture and material were, as a rule, in good suppljr and condition. Authority 
was given at my visit to have some of the minor wants supplied. Among the re(]^uirements mentioned in the 

Smeral returns the chief are : — An extra tank at Gooburrum, Tiaro, and Yengarie ; improvements to residence at 
idsTold, Gajmdah, Howard, Isis North, and Mount Perry ; and separate closet accommodation for the teachers 
at Bundaberg North, Bundaber^ East, and Mount Perry. The school premises were, on the whole, clean and tidy, 
and the disposal of school material was satisfactory. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 
State school teachers numbered 112, and Provisional school teachers 68. They were classified as follows : — 
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Most of the second and third class teachers were in the highest division of their class. The promotions this 
year are 11 to a higher division of the third class, 4 to a higher division of the second class, and 3 from the third 
class to the second. 

At schools, where one or more pupil-teachers were employed, criticism lessons were givem rMularly at 
Apple Tree Creek, Bundaberg Central (boys), Bundaberg Central (Girls), Bundaberg North, Howard, l^is North, 
Kolan South, Maryborough West, Mount Perry, and Tinana ; oceanonalljf at Aldershot, Bundaberg South, and 
Eidsvold ; and neglected at the rest. This is an improvement on previous years, but there is room for further 
improvement. It is highly creditable, however, that in other respects head teachers are, with few exceptions, 
zealous and conscientious m the discharge of their duties. In veiy few instances have I considered that better 
work could have been done. The assistants, including pupil* teachers, are, on the whole, working diligently, 
willingly, and to the best of their ability. Head teachers report a weak disciplinarian here and there, and 
occasionally a pupil-teacher who is not diligent in his studies. The majority of Provisional school teachers are 
also diligent and persevering workers, and obtain satisfactory results. In only one instance had I to report gross 
neglect. The number of applicants for Provisional schools is increasing. Twenty-four were examined last year 
in this district 
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ATTBNDiNCE.-^In quality and qaantity this varies little from year to yter. The nutnber . of pupils who 
attended four-fifths of their time during the quarter preceding inspection was 53*6 per cent, of the enrolment ; and 
the average attendance for the month preceding inspection was 76*5 per cent, of the enrolment Head teachers of 
102 schools reported 123 neglected children, being, on the average, slightly over one child in each school district 
The following 8 schools return 76 out of thel23:— Torbanlea,16; JBarolin.l4; Kolan South, 12 ; Maryborough 
East, 11 ; Brooyar, 8 ; Dandowran, 7 ; Bingera, 4 ; and Tegege, 4. These cases are bad enough, but I am convinced 
that the teachers of several large schools would have to return even worse results had they the means of finding 
out even approximately the number of children who rarely or never attend school. The quality of the attendance 
was good or over at 16 schools ; fair to very fair at 22 ; moderate at 16, and indifferent or worse at 49. In most 
cases better attendance is beyond the control of the teachers, but in some. cases I am of opinion that tbe teachers 
could improve it. 

The number of pupils admitted during the year was 2,722, and 2,072 left school, which is an apparent gain 
of 650. As many of these doubtlessly went from one school to another, being recorded as admitted at one, and as 
left at the other, the probable increase of school-going children in this district was about 500. 

Classification. — In mjr last report I explained as well as I could how to avoid having two drafts in the 
second and higher classes in single-handed schools, but the practice continues. There were two distinct drafts in 
the fourth class at Dalysford. Doongal Lower, and Dundowran ; in the third class at Auderlei^, Bidwell, and 
Cumonju ; and in the second class at Bymestown, Kalkie, Miva, and Mungore. Even in scnools with two 
teachers there is little, if any necessity for two drafts in these classes, but they were in existence. Another 
weakness, also pointed out year a^ter year, is the large number of drafts in these dmslX schools. There were seven 
drafts in 3 such schools, and six drafts in 15, and they were not all Provisional schools. It may be as well to point 
out once more that Schedule VI. is chieflv intended for the larger schools, and that Schedule V. is the more 
suitable for the smaller. The attention of Provisional school teachers is also drawn to the second paragraph of 
Begulation 115. In the larger schools the classification was generally satisfactory. 

Progbess. — This was reported as ^jood or very good in four-fifths of the schools inspected. The total 
number of promotions was 11,241, which gives an average of nearly two promotions per child for the year. This 
may be considered as a highly creditable record. 

DisciPLiNB is well maintained in most schools, and is really weak in few. The tone is good, and the eondoct 
of the children during iu'spection leaves little to be desired. Lessons on good manners are giren regularly in all 
but a very few schools with generally gratifying results. 

Instruction. — Algebra and Euclid wore taught in three-fourths of the State schools in this district with 
varying, but, on the whole, with fairly encouraging success. In Euclid very little beyond simple definitions was 
covered in the fifth class, and in the sixth class a few propositions were added. In algebra a considerable amount 
had been gone over in some schools, too much, in fact, for sound progress. Examination in both subjects was 
confined to the amount presented, and the results in Euclid were : Sixth class, 63 per cent. ; and fifth class, 
61 per cent. The results in algebra reached 74 per cent, in the sixth class, and 63 per cent, in the fifth. I have 
not noticed any falling off in the ordinary brancnes of instruction by reason of the introduction of the foreeoing 
subiects, nor have I heard much complaining from teachers that the fifth and sixth classes were overburdened 
with work. The extra subjects have ocen attempted in schools having but one teacher. To be sucoessfui in 
them, other and more useful subjects will suffer in consequence. To my mind both subjects should be rigidly 
excluded from eighth class schools, and should bo optional in those of the seventh class. 

My remarks last year on the drawing papers of teachers apply in a groat measure to the papers produced 
at the last examination also, aad particularly so regarding the worL of third and fourth class pupil-teachers. 
There were two absurd features in connection with the model drawings — (a) Where the hexagonal prism occupied 
so much space that there was no room to include the top of the table, which had in consequence to be represented 
by two lines drawn across the paper ; and (h) where both model and top of table were included in a space of 
about 3 inches by 2 inches. 

The average progress has been made in the ordinary branches of instruction, and there is nothing special to 
note regarding them. 

Several Provisional school teachers — well meaning, no doubt — have attempted subjects beyond those laid 
down in Begulation 113. Before attempting them, the approval of the inspector is directed to be first obtained. 
This part of the Regulation has been overlooked. My experience is that few teachers of small schools can afford 
to introduce extra subjects. Tlie prescribed subjects are sure to suffer in consequence, and they are of primary 
importance. 

ErBSULTs. — The average percentage of results in all schools was 69*2, being 71*1 in State schools and 68'2 in 
Provisional schools. 

Thirteen State and 13 Provisional schools reachWl 70 [)er cent, in all classes. 

The schools which reached an average of 75 percent, or over were — Howard, 78*2 ; Tinana, 77*6 ; Bnndaberg 
South, 77-3 ; Mount Perry, 772 ; Bundaberg North, 771 ; Isis North, 771 ; Rubyanna, 771 ; Thinoomba, 764 ; 
Kanighan, 763 ; Isis Central Mill, 7&2 ; Isis South, 762 ; Maryborough West, 761 ; Kilkivan, 75*6 ; Kolan 
South, 75*3 ; and Underban, 76. 

Four boys and one girl obtained Grammar School Scholarships. The successful schools were — Bundaberfi; 
Central (Boys), Bnndaberg East, Bundaberg South, Isis North, and Maryborough West; each one pupil. 

I have, &c., 

GEORGE HARRAP, 

District Inspector. 
The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 
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8iB,— I Ix'g lo sulimit my Annunl Ecport for 18M. 



Bockhnrapton, March, 1900. 



At the liCKinninK o( tho year 10 schools on tho Gladslonc-lJiinilabert; railiraj were Liken off my list, 
leaTingatill 88 Bchools inmy ciintrict. Of those, 3 Provisiimal school a were not visited, ihrounh want of limp. 
It is to be r^retteil that of lilo jean no time hus been available for second inspections —that is, that apart from 
the regular detailed inspection, no time is giren lo the usiifnl and important work of obserring metliods and tone, 
and of seeing whetUer teachers continue the fBithful disohnrge of dutj in thu m«ttcr of keeping the records. X 
know that there arc certain schools to which saoh visits are need-d. and where watchrulneiis on the part 
of the inspector is moit desirable, if not necessary, Ifonest teaohers invita such watchfulness. It in 
on! r the weaker brethren who cannot abide it. lam of opinion that innpeators, e«peciailj in the provincial 
districts, have too much work to do. and that tho hnstu necessitated by this over- press lire lends not lo tho 
advantage of the service. While advocating the necessity tot second inspections, I wish it to be understood that 
I in no sease amee with those who would do away with our present system of detailed ezaniiuationB. From what 
I can read in the home ediiealional magszinoa it would appear that the English authorities Iiavo gone from one 
extreme to the other— from " payment by results " to practicaHy no testing of work at all. While it is 
desirable to hare full opportunity for observinR Ihe general working of a school, yet it is cerlain that it is only 
i,„ =„„... form of esaminalioQ that pnwf of teaohing nkili can be tested. I think ihat in our Queensland system 
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e have hit the happy medium, provided tha 



allowed for second visits of inspection. 



MATEHIAL CONDITIONS. 
The very unsatisfactory accommodation at the Hotkhampton Central Girls' and Infants' sebooli still 
eonlinnes. It is slrange that the parents and public of Rockhamplon are content to see one of their chief State 
schools in such a deplorable state. This is all the more strange when one is aware tbit in support of their other public 
inslitulions the people of Kockliampton display tho most praiseworthy generosity, tmporlant repairs and additions 
have been recommended for the school at .iramac, and tenders have been invited for the work. A new Stale 
school has been built at Red Hill (Uount Morgan). The old Provisional school nl Duaringa has been replaced 
by a new State Bclioul. Now ProTtsional schools hare been e."ected "l Wycarbah and Dingo, while the Depart- 
ment's sanction has W'li obtained tor new sehixilB at Parkhurat and Frenchman's Creek. AtCalliopeit was found 
thai extensive repairs to the fences were renuired, and also repairs to the roof of the school building. Important 
additions have been made In tlic ncliool baildings at Longrcach and at Allenstown. For over a year the establish- 
ment of a State schoiil iit Poulderitombe has been under couside ration, but through lome misundentauding the 
work has been delayed. As I urlle I see from the Edue^timi Gusetle that tenders are being called for a State 
school at Bouldprcombe, and for additions and repairs to the school at Clermont. 

INTEHNAL OEGANIZATION. 
The total number of head teachers employed In the State scliools of the dislrict was 88, of assistant teachers 
67. and of pupil -teachers 61. In points of industry and capacity th..' work of tho head lenchers ranged in varying 
degrees from very indifferent to good. Amongst head teacliert there la room for a larger meosnre of enthusiasm. 
In the few lehools where a high degree of enthosiasm prevails, it is edifying to notice how ihe healthy feeling 
spieadB from head mnnter ihrouK^asaiRtiDtt and pupiUeacheri Co all clagfieg in tiic srhool. During the ynr 
instances came under my notice where, from the want of tact and sympathy on tho part of the lipad teachers, and 
from want of loyally on the part of assistants, much friction amon;;3t the school staSs prevailed. The powers and 
privileges of head teachers are extensive, and justly so if discipline is to be maintained ; yet it is understood that 
such powers are to be naed with discretion. When class-work is entrusted to competent assistants — 
and there are many sueh in this district— there should he httle need for the head teacher to unduly 
insist on lessons lioing taught by any special or peculiar method. With the competent assistant, as 
with the competent head teacher, the less check tbere is upon individuality and originality the better 
for the schools. Of the asrislaots, as a whole, I hive lo report verr favourably. On them depends, 
to an important extent, the bucci-es o! the work in our large schools, and in this district I find that with raro 
exceptions they diBcliurge their duties with a marked degree of zeal and al<ility. I am glad to see tliat tho 
Department is offering increased eni^ourngcmenl to our young men lo remain in the service, and I hope in time 
Ihat similar encouragement will be offered to the female assistants. A pleasing featur,- of the year's work was 
the improvement shown in the manner and method of the lessons given by tlic pupil- teachers for examination 
values. There was an almost uller absence of the awkwardness and nervousncBa so painfully prevalent in former 
yearn. I think this arises from the greater aid and encouragemeut given by head teachers to iheir pupil- teachers 
when actually engaged in the work of closs-tenohing. The reports given by head t«achers on the diligence shown 
by their pupil -teachers in leacliiug and ktudy were nearly always favourable. One sure i^idication of successfal 
study was the very high percentages in grammar obtained by pupil-teacheri at the recent annual examination. 
Yet while the marks lu grammar were high, I have to complain of (ho inferior character of tho pupil-teaobera' 
composition. As a remedv for thit Ihare in previous reports expressed the opinion that those engaged in the training 
of pupil-teachers should (IV every available means encourage the students lo pursue a course of general reading. 
An expert writing in the December number of Tke Prai-lical liaeier- makes the following pertinent remarks: — 
" Inquiries are stilL received, ' Jfow can I improve my composition f The answer is : Keod ! read ! read ! 
Learning rules is uselesHi study of text-books is useless; the student must hate a wealth of ideas, and a wide 
vocabulary from which to clothe them. This double possession can be acquired only by wide reading, not of 
geography or history books, but of good literature. The plea of ' no time ' ia not to be rocognised. Every pupil- 
. teacher must Gnd time. If this is not done, the mind is cramped, set in one groove, and the student grows up 
incapable of nnderstandinK or discussing the great problems of life and society whicli are vastly more important 
than the most coroplicatea fraction." 

Ubcobds. — Among thesci include time-tables, which are not even^et as generally well planned osone could 
desire. In some of tho smaller Stale schools and in most of the Provisional schools tncrc was found defective 
arranf^ement in the matter of tho relative amount of time allotted to tho different subjects. The faults mostly lay 
in ginng too much time to writing and drill and too little to reading and arithmetic, especially to mental arithmetic. 
In tho smaller schools such branches as music and history might well lie omitted except where good work in ihe 
essential subjects obtains. Another matter needing comment ia the character of the work programmes. These 
furnish an excellent indication of the capacity and industry of the teacher in charge. In some schools the entries 
in the work-books are mere transcripts of Schedule VI. Sometimes one finda the whole of the work for six 
months set down as the work for one month. In other instances gross neglect is shown by such entries as "repeat" 
and " revise" occurring consecutively for three and four months. In the larger schools I would like to see luller 
Terbal directions for the guidance and help of assistants and pupil-teachers. In the matter of the other records 
8 teachers were reported on for neglect in posting up the entries, while ii teachers were dismissed for wilful 
falsification. 

iBSTRnCTion. — The subject most calling for special comment under this head is that of object lessons, 
which is the worst taught branch in our schools, Bequiring for its effectivo treotment some knowledge of the 
princinles of psychology, it is not difficult to understand how so many of our teachers fail in this work. Yet 
enougn of the elcmenta of pi^eliological science is given in the works of Bain, and Carrie, aud Gladman to enable 
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our mora advanci^ teacliera to become tliinlcers as to what constitutes a reallj aacrul uLJect leseon. In all scliools 
BQ attempt it made to teach the object loBaoo, hut only iu a very tew schools ie the lesson of any 
practical raluc. Mostly got up from some teit-bo.'k, and without any reference to Nature or art, 
the sujjposod object lesson ia presented to the class, not as a lesson on thing; but as a lesson on 
words, if, indeed, it be a lesson at all. The faculties of observation and perception aro not callod 
into requisition. What earthly jfood is there in talking to little children about "tenacity," "'ductility," 
"malleability." "Bbsorbent," "opaque," and such like terms, which are as unnecessary as they are confusinj;. 
On thi« point, Professor Haxlaj says : — " I remember in my youth there were detestable books containine question 
and answer to be learneil by heart of this sort : ' What ia a horse P The horae ia termed Equuf raballm i Wlongs 
to the class Hammalia ; order, Pacliydcrmsta ; family, SolidunRula.' Was anT human being wiser for learning 
that maffic formula ? Was he not more foolish, inascnnch as he was dc'ludcd into taking words for knowledge ? 
Hake the teaching fof seience] as little as you like, but, unless that which is tnu^ht is based upon actual 
obaerration and familiarity with facts, it is better left alooe." My remarks on the t^-achingof object lessons apply 
to ihe teaching of tlie lessons on phrsies iu Grieve'^ text books. To do justice lo these, some ^nd of apparatus 
is necessary, and apparatus is fonnil only in a tew schools. The beat lessons in physics were given to the upper 
classes in tlie Kockliampton Central Boys' School. 

On the subject of writing. I find it newdfiil to offer brief comment. I canrot report that writing is. on the 
wholi', as well tanght as it shoitld be. It is difficult lo understand how a branch so useful and so popular receives 
so little attention even in some of the best schools. We hear loud ontcriea about different series of copy-books. 
Now, any good series — and there are many— 'wiU suflico, provided that the writing lesson ia properly taught. If 

fiupils arc left to their own devices, the work will be bad. no matter what serii-i is used. The writmg lesson should 
argely consist of blackboard instruction, where the teacher con realise to the fullest extent that "imitation 
follows perception." By far the best writing in the district was found at I.Hke's Creek, followed at a distance 
by the schools at Gindle, TTpper Ulam, Port Curtis ttoad, and Mount Morgan Boys. 

Among the special ectra subjects inspected during the year, I found Hint literature was the most popular 
and was generally ttie best taught. Excepting a few of the more complex postiages. the meaning of the text had 
been carefully explained, while the extracts for recitation bad been suitablv Eclccled and fairly well delivered. I 
feel assured that the introduction to our schools of an English classic will develop in the teachers as well as in 
the pupils a foir degree of literary taste. In Euclid, inferior work was shown chieily, through undue haste or ill- 
iidcred views as to the essentials of geometrical teaching. In Algebra the resulta were more satiKfaetory. for 



e reason that the subject is so closely allied, if not identical, with arithmetic. I am not in sympathy with tjiose 

ho argne against the teaching of matliematics in girls' schools. Already the female ti-acbers in the Rot^kbamnto- 

e have made a fair beginning with the work, and they are, as a rule, working on intelligent lines. I hav 



again to express the opinion that in the fifth and sixth classes the Schedule is over-weighted, so that teachers 
desirous of doing sound work in these extra branches are hampered by the multiplicity of subjecti they have now 
to teach. Further, it U necessary to remind some teachers that an undue amount of time and attention must on 
noBccount be given to these extra brani^hcs at the risk of neglecting the lower classes. It should ever be borne 
in luind that tiic chief work of the school lies in the third, second, and 6rst classes. 

DISCIPLINK. 

I regret 1^ lay there is much donbt on my mind whether due heed ia paid bj teachora lo what is known as 
the ethical side of school life— iu other words, to the development of character in their pupils, and to the moral 
principles underlying snch dercjopmcnt. Tlie Cultivation of these principies should Btmid first among the aims 
of the conscientious schoolmaster, even though success In such a noble duty is not valued by any recordable figure 
in the result-sheet. Of infinitely more importance is it to the well-being of the State that our cihildren should be 
trained in virtue and in the principles of truth and justice than that tbev should be able to do a sum in compound 
proportion or be able to analyse a coraponod sentence. While I am fully aware that there are teachers who realise 
the necessity for moral training in their schools, and who carry out this duty, both by precept and example, I have 
reason to saspect that there are others who trouble themselves little about the higher festurei of school discipline. 
Following close upon this point comes the question of manners, which may be called the minor morals. In the 
early part of the year a "manners chart " was sent to all schools, with a view to the inculcation of polite habits 
among the pujvils. The results so far are but slightly appreciable. It is hoped that ia future teachers will address 
themselves more earnestly to this matter, and become more mindful of the adage that " manners maketh man." 

ATTBsntiscK. — During the year there has been improvement both in the quantity and the quality of the 
pupils' attendance i the respective averages for ISiW being T?'!! per cent, and o3'9 per cent,, as compared with 
73*'i per cent and 45-4 per cent, for 18!IB. 

The total number of pupils examined was 7,778. 

Specie:, OfiseuviTiOHs, — In naming schools in the order of merit, it should be remembered that there are 
man^ accorapanying circumstances to be taken into account in order to fairly estimate the true condition of 
affairs. For instance, the schools inspected in the early part of the year are at a disadvantage when compared 
with Uiose inspected at the close. Again, the fully staffed and well-appointed State school is in a better position 
for obtaining nigh results than the small Slate school staffed by a single teacher or only by a teacher and a pupil- 
teacher. Indeed, it ia roost gratifying to find such very satisfactory work done in many of these smaller State 
schools as well us in many of the Provisional schools. The highest average of resulls was obtained at the following 
State schools, named in order of merit :— Emu Park, Mutlaburra, Mount Morgan Boys, North Rockhampton 
Boys, Kockhamp ton Central Girls, AUenstown, Groccmcre, Lake's Creek, Rockhampton Central Boys, Blaclcall 
and Crescent Lagoon. Among the FVo visional schools the best work was found at Gindic, Calliope Kirer, 
Marblestone, Dingo, Upper Ulom, Copperfield, Mount Hedlow, and Duaringa. 

Two candidates tor Grammar School Scholarships were successful in winning prizes — one at Clermont, 
and another at Burcaldine. 

I have, Ac, 

J. A, CANNY, 

District Inipeetor. 
He IlDdBr Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 



Brisbsno, February, 1900. 



Sib,— I have tlip honour to submit to yon my General Report for the year 1! 



DISTRICT. 

During IROO, an in the preceding y^ir, I wnti in chnrge u( the Eennedj Inspectoral District, which is 
bounded on the north by tho raiiiray from Townsville lo Charters Towera, and extends to the latitude of Cape 
Falmerston in (he noiilh. 

Schools in Ophr»tion axd School Chano)!/!. — Tiie total nninberof achooln in operation dnring the year 
was 74— rij., 30 Stale, 35 Provisional, 8 Roman Catholic, and 1 PriTate, A Stalo suliool was aatabliBhed at 
Marian, near Mack ay, anperiiedinK a Provisional school there; while new ProTisional schooU were opened at 
Nindaroo, near Mai'kay, at Bona Vista, on Ihe Lowpr Proierpine, and at Ttamilton, near Mirani. A State school 
to take the jjlace of the I'roviaional school at Chelonn, and a new Proriaional aebool at Mia Mia, near Mirani, 
were ready for opeEiiig after the Christmas Vication. The establishment of State schools to aiipersede the 
ProrisLODal schools at North Eton and the Lower Proaerpine has been approved of. A State school liiui al"o been 
autlioriicd at Idalia {Ross River Meatworki). Bo far as I know, a school is now to be found at every place in 
my district where 12 children can be bron);ht together. 

AppoBTiOKMENT OF TjHB, Eto.—Eiclusive of thrco Weeks' Icavo of absence, my time up till (ith March was 
ocenpied in work connected with the annual exanination of teachers and in writing my General Report for 18tt8, 
the closinK weeks of the year being also occupied in duties connected with the annual exatnination. The work 
done during the remaining portion of the year includes— (o) the innpeotion of all the sehools in my district with tho 
exception of the Roman Catholic schools at Charters Towers and Bowcn. omitted at their own request, and of the 
Provisional school at Bona Vista, whiyh was not oj>oned till after I had left that neighbourhood ; (i) tho second 
inspection of two Slate schools ; (e) the examination of three candidates for the position of Provisional school 
teacher ; (rf) the holding of six inquiries, one of them very lengthy and dealing with a serious charge against a 
head _ teacher, another in connection with friction between a head teacher and one of his assistants, and the 
remainder referring to the establishment of new schools or the inspection of new school buildings ; (e) the 
examination of no fewer tlian 103 members of school staffs in reading, drill, and class teaching, with a view to the 
annual examination held at the end of the year ; and ( f) the drafting of a set of teachers' examination papers. 

The number of children present during the lirst detailed inspections was : — In State schools, 7,6S;-i. equal to 
91'2 per cent, of the 8.121 enrolled ; in Provisional schools. 787, equal to flO'l per cent, of the B79 enrolled ; in 
Homan Catholic schools, 633 ( and in tho prirate school. 26. making a total of i),329. At the two second inspeoUons 
669 children were present, thus giving a grand total of 11.098 children who passed through my hands during the 
year. 

MATERIAL ORGANIZATION. 

As pointed out in previous reports, several of the State schools in this disffiot are seriously overcrowded. 
Thus the amount of floor space for each pupil in average attendance is only 3'6 square feet at Richmond Hill, ^'9 
atQneenton. S'l at Charters Towers Centra! (girls), (V2 at Townsville Nortti, 6'3 at Charters Towers Central 
(bojs), and 7 at Ross Island. At Richmond Hill a new wing is being built, but is not nearly large enoiigh to 
meet the actnal requirements. At Queenton much relief has been afforded by enelosing and suitably furnishing, 
for teaching purposes, the space nuderneath the school. When the infant school now being erected at Charters 
Towers Central is ready for occupation, the quarters which the infants occupy at present will be available for tho 
giria, who will then have just about the regulation allowance of space. At Townaville North steps have already 
been taken to raise funds for an enlargement of the building. Scllhoim and Eton schools, which were reported 
last year as being too smaU, have since been enlarged, but the aeoommodation at the former is even now oarely 
sufficient. Among Provisional schools the orercrowding formerly existing at Chelona has been rectified by the 
erection of a State school, as before mentioned ; and at Merinda the attendance warrants a similar change, but 
tho undesirable proximity of the present site to the meatworks makes it advisable, in my opinion, that a position 
somewhat more remote from those works should, if possible, be secured. At Reid River, instead of the old 
building on private property, new and commodious premises on an admirably situated school reserve are now 
fonnd, and a change in the same direction is contemplated at Macrossan Bridge and Rochford. The present 
practice of the Department — that of granting a subsidy of four-fifths of the cost in the case of Provisional sohools, 
thuB placing them in this respect on an ec^ual footing with State schools— should tend greatly toward improvement 
in the character of Provisional school buildings as a whole. 

The existing buildings are generally in good repair, any neces.>;ary improvements having been made as 
required during the year. The amount authorised by me to bo expended on minor repairs is £7 17s. 
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Of the 31 Provisional school teachers, 11 were males and 33 females. 

The average number of pupils per teacher, calculated on the daily attendance during the month preceding 
inspectioD, was — In State suhools 37'4, and in Provisional schools ai-8, which in each case is slightly higher than 
in tue preceding year. 

With few exceptions, the teachers in both State and Provisional schools are at least fairly well qnatitied 
for the position, and in many instances are eminently fitted for it { the work of several Provisional school teachers 
being partioalarly creditable, regard being had to all tho conditions, 

GoVEBXiiRHT. — The schools as a whole are well governed. The majority of teachers are firm, yet gentle, 
and the children cheerful, and generally williiig to do iheir best. In a lew instances, however, I have had to 
report that tlie discipline fails to secure dufficient eSbrt on the part of all the pupils, too little pressure being 
"""iDght to bear on such of them as arc naturally inclined to shirk their fair share of work. In this connection it 



brought to bear oi _ . 

sntioned that the advantao ^ = = 

to bo much less generally recognised than should be the ease. Were the backward members of the class made to 
occupy the front row of seats, those more proficient the next row, and so on, (he plan would not only aRbrd a 
■timnlus to the children themselves, bat would most readily enable the teacher to perceive those who needed the 
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greatest amount of his oare and attention, and to afford them with the teftst inoonrttiS^noe the ' required hdp. To 
properly carry out the syfltem of thus " taking places " wotdd necessitate the regalar giWne and recoiwBg of 
marks. The process need not take up much time, and any expenditure in this direction would be amply repaid by 
the more certain progress of the scholars. 

Classification. — The mistake of having too many drafts in a school was not unfreq[aently noiioed durin; 
the year. This serious error in organisation is mostly due to the best of motives — the desire not to retard aiij 
child in its onward career — and in such oases it is not alvrays easy to convince teachers that they are not acting in 
the interests of the children of the school as a whole. I have reason to believe, however, that in some ProTisional 
schools especially the fault arises from pressure brought to bear by unreasonable parents. In State schools tie 
fault is most commonly found in connection with the upper classes, the ambition to nave a sixth or a high^ fifth 
class overcoming the better judgment of the teachers, in a school worked single-handed, foar drafts are ordiaarilj 
quite as many as can be thoroughly well managed, and when the number exceeds five the soundness of the 
proficiency and pro^ss must be more or less affected. As bearing on these remarks, it may be mentioned that 
out of the 31 Provisional schools inspected 1 had eight drafts, 3 had seven, 9 had six, and 21 had five or fewer. 

The following table shows the number and percentage of children enrolled in each class at the time of 
inspection : — 





Class VI. 


Class V. 


Class IV. 


Cijkst III. : Class IT. 


CiAta I. 


Total 


Sehooli. 


Number on 
Roll. 


Percentage of 
Enrolment. 


Number on 
Roll. 

Pereentage of 
Enrolment 


Number on 
Roll. 


Percentage of 
Enrolment. 


Number on 
Roll. 


Percentage of 
Enrolment 

Number on 
Roll. 


Percentage of 
Enrolment. 


§ i 2^ 
II 

^= II 


Number on 
Roll. 


i 


State 

ProYisional 


227 
6 


2-7 
0-6 


811 9-6 
48 4*9 


1,13C 
126 


1 1 

13 5 : 1,523 181 1,927 
12-9 182 18-6 218 


22-9 
22-3 


2,797 33 2 
399 40^ 


8,421 
979 


100 
100 


Total 


233 


2-5 


859 9-2 


1,262 


13-4 


1,705 \ 181 1 2,145 


22-8 


3,196 34-0 

i 


9,400 


100 



These percentages, when compared with those of the previous year, show that the number of children and 
the relative percentajge in the higher classes have improved. The upward tendency is evidenced by the fact tbat 
while the first class in 1898 included 37'6 per cent, of the total enrolment, it included only 34 per cent in 1899. 

Atfendance. — ^The average daily attendance for the month preceding inspection was :— In State schools, 6,731*5, 
equal to 77*3 per cent, of the 8,708 enrolled ; in Provisional schools, 739*7, equal to 75*2 per cent, of the 9S3 
enrolled ; ana in all schools, 7,471*2, equal to 77*1 per cent, of the 9,691 enrolled. As compared with the attendance 
of the preceding year, these figures show an improvement of 3*1 per cent, in State schools, of 1*2 per cent in 
Provisional schools, and of 3 percent, in all schools. 

The number of children who attended at least 4 days out of 5 during the quarter preceding inspection 
was : — In State schools, 4,079 out of 8,954 enrolled, equal to 45*6 per cent, which is 3*8 per cent lower thania 
1898 ; in Provisional schools, 347 out of 980 enrolled, equal to 35*4 per cent, or 3*9 per cent, lower than in 1898; 
and in all schools 4,426 out of 9,934, equal to 44*6 per cent, being 3*9 per cent, lower than in 1898. 

It will thus be seen that while tnere was a slight improvement in the quantity of the attendance there wast 
falling off in the quality, the diminution in the latter being probably due to a scarlet-fever scare early in the year 
and a good deal of sickness amongst the younger children. 

Punctuality ranged from excellent to very fair in 24 out of the 30 State schools, and in 29 oat of the 34 
Provisional schools. 

The number of children from six years to fifteen years of age, not educated up to the standard of edneatioo 
(that is, fit to go into fifth class), who were reported to me as not attending any school, though livim^intht 
neighbourhood of one, was 221. This number does not include the neglected children of CnartersTowen, 
Townsville, and Mackay, at which places the teachers were unable to furnish trustworthy intormation on the 
matter. 

Ikstbuotion. — In the great bulk of the schools of this district the schedule requirements hare for the nest 
part been pretty well met, Qxe results obtained have been on the whole satisfactory, and, inferentially, the 
mstruction may be regarded as of a fairly effective character, the time available for actual observatl(Mi of raethodi. 
however, being undesirably, though unavoidably, small. 

The average proficiency, as shown by the results obtained at inspection, was : — In all schools, 56'8 per 
cent. ; in State schools alone, 58*4 per cent. ; and in Provisional schools alone, 55*5 per cent ; these figures 
corresponding closely with those of tne preceding year. The six State schools which obtained the highest average 
marks were: Brandon, 70*5 per cent. ; Townsville (girls and infants), 69*9; Eton, 65*7; Queenton, 62; Charters 
Towers (boys), 61*8; Kichmond Hill, 61*5. The 6 highest Prorisional schools were: Grass Tree, 70*6 jwreent; 
Mount Leyshon, 67*3 ; Warden Bend, G4'3 ; Pumping 2>tation, 64; Evlinton, 63*9; and Proserpine Lower, 63-6. 
In only 1 State school did the average marks fall below 50 per cent., but amongst the Provisional sdiools there 
were 5 where this was the case. 

The extent and variety of the work prescribed for the upper classes render it difficult for even the most 
skilful and willing teachers to overtake that work in the thorough and finished manner which they would desire. 
It is no doubt largely due to this cause that the results in the lately added subjects — Euclid and Algebra— are not 
nearly as good as I had hoped for. Of the two, Euclid tiras much the worse rendered, the results obtained 
averaging only 35 per cent, although the inspection was based in ail cases on nound reported as having been 
actually covered, irrespective of, and generally much below, schedule standard. The results in girls' achoc£ were 
particularly poor, as, indeed, was only to be expected, seeing that the subject was a new one to the teachers then- 
selves. Not a few male teachers, also, seem to be labouring under a delusion as to the real state of their pupils' 
attainments, a mere rote knowledge of the text having evidently been regarded as all-sufficient In this bruieh 
especially the wisdom of hastening slowly cannot be too fully recognised. The results in Algebra, thoogk better 
than those in Euclid, were still only moderately fair, averaging 54 8 per cent. The altemativB Seiemte sohjerti 
have been systematically attempted in hot few schools. The study of Shakespeare's Merckamt of Vemict has 
received a fair amount of attention. 

Compared with their condition in previous years, the other subjects of instruction present few points of 
difference. I regret to find that the faulty treatment of Heading in the elementary stages is still a oonmoa 
defect, few teachers seeming to perceive how admirably the plan on which the Little Primer is eonstmeted lends 
itself to the *' word-building" method. In Recitation it would occasionally appear that the reqairement ** not 
less than fifty lines" is construed as meaning " not more than fifty lines * ; and still more freooeiildy that not 
nearly sufficient attention is bestowed on the manner in which the pieces are rendered, the &M!t tJiai aatisliBCtoqr 
work in this branch implies much more than the ability to repeat the words from memory being Morecr k« 
overiooked. 



n 

Meanings of words and comprehension of matter of the reading lessons leaTe mach room for improTemen t; 
too little is done hy many teachers in the way of previous preparation of the text, and over-much dependence is 
placed on the lists of meanings and the like given in tne books. In addition, not enough use is made of 
Derivation^ as an aid to teaching the signification and power of the words occurring in the lessons, the work 
presented in Derivation fre€|[nenuy comprising nothing more than a list of Latin or Greek roots. Object Lessons, 
the field for selection in which is peculiarly wide, are not always well chosen, and are treated with only moderate 
success. The mistake is often made of attempting to give the lesson without exhibiting the object, even when this 
is easily procurable, or, in the alternative, without at least a picture of the object. There are, however, some 
marked cases to the contrary, one zealous teacher, for example, having gone to tbe trouble of constructing a model 
to illastrate the process of weaving. The essentials to the successful treatment of Oeographf—Yxz,^ previous 
preparation of the lesson by the teacher and the judicious use of a text-book by the pupils — are too frequently not 
forthcoming. Mapping varies ver^ much in its results, ranging from good in those schools when it is really 
taught to bad where simply a map is hung up before the class, and Uie order is given, *' Draw that" In Orammar, 
as in Geography, while thero can be no effective substitute for direct oral instruction by the teacher, the use of a 
suitable text-book by the children would tend to systematise the work, and prevent some waste of time. ^ Sistory 
gives improved results since " Gardiner " has been introduced. Home Exercises are generally suitable in length 
and character, and show a fair degree of care. 

ScHOLiBSHips. — At the reoent general examination one scholarship and two bursaries were won by pupils 
of the Walkerston State school, and a scholarship by a boy at the Charters Towers Central State school, these 
being the only successful candidates from this district. 



I have» iLif>.t 

W. GBIPP, 

District Inspeot6r. 



The Fnder Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 
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REPORT OP MR. DISTRICT INSPECTOR RADOLIFFE. 

Graceyille, February, 1900. 

Sir, — ^I have the honour to submit my Annual Eeport on the schools of the Northern District for the 
year 1899. 

The boundaries of the district were the same as in the preceding year. 

The number of schools in operation during any part of the year was 84, and they may be classed as 
follows : — 

State schools for boys only ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

„ „ girls and infants ... ... ... ... ... ••• ••• 1 

Mixed State schools ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 2S 

Unclassified State schools ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

ProTisional schools ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 62 

Homan Catiiolic schools ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

TnUl 84 

JL V UUA. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... «•• v-r^ 

The schools at Mareeba and Grolden Gate, formerly Provisional schools, were opened as State schools at the 
beginning of the year ; and new Provisional schools were opened at Kynuna, Gilbert ILivcr, Aloomba, Stamford, 
Flying Fish Point, and the Daintree. 

Inquiries were held with reference to the establishment of schools at Coolgarra, Mount Garnet, Coorboon, 
and Lappa Lappa, all in the Herberton district, where, owing to great mining activity and consequent increase of 
population, additional schools are required. 

The Provisional school at Calcifer, the establishment of which was authorised at the beginning of the year, 
was about ready for opening in December last. 

The educational requirements of this larse and sparsely populated district are. generally speaking, well 
supplied, though there are a few isolated families beyond the reach of instruction other than what tnoy receive from 
their parents, or from more or less qualified private tutors. 

All the State schools in my charge were inspected durine the year, but, owing to various causes, 9 
Provisional schools were omitted. The schools at fiipple Creek, Macnade, Junction Creek, and Gilbert Birer 
were temporarily closed at the time of my visit to their respective districts ; the half-time schools at the Daintree 
were opened after I had completed my work in that neighbourhood ; the school at Murray Island was omitted 
because the ** White Star," the only steamer running between Thursday and Murray Islands, was in Brisbane tt 
the time of my visit to Thursday Island ; and Camooweal, Yelvcrtof t, and Urandangie had to stand over in order 
that the school at the Cocn might be visited. 

The intermittent nature of the Gulf mail service throughout the year caused considerable delay and loss of 
time in travelling between Cooktown and the Gulf ports. 

Incidental visits were paid to 3 State schools, and 1 Provisional school was inspected twice in detail 
Nine inquiries were held — 3 with reference to complaints against teachers, 4 with reference to the 
establishment of schools, and the remainder into minor matters. 

Work in the field was commenced towards the end of March, and the remainder of the year was spent in 
inspecting, reporting, travelling, drafting a set of examination papers, presiding at the annual examination of 
teachers in Brisbane, and valuing papers. 

The total distance travelled was 6,988 miles — ^2,646 by steamer, 2,059 by coach or buggy, 1,537 by rail, aod 
746 on horseback. 

MATERIAL ORGANIZATION. 

The accommodation was insufficient in the State schools at Mareeba and Irvinebank ; and in the Frovison^ 
schools at Blackfellows' Creek, Mulgrave, Table Top, and Laura. The school buildings at Winton, Irvinehuik 
Cooktown (boys), and Cairns were enlarged. Steps were taken to convert the Provisional schools at Richmond, 
Blackfellows' Creek, Mulgrave, and Taole Top into State schools ; and preliminary action was taken with reference 
to the enlargement of the school at Mareeba. A well-planned and comfortable teacher's residence was built at 
Winton ; and the old and unsightly structure at Prairie was su[>erseded by a new school building. The conversion 
of the Provisional schools at Blackfellows' Creek and Mulgrave into State schools has hung fire for the last two 
years, lack of funds being the cause with respect to the former, and want of unanimity as to the site with regird 
to the latter. It is to be hoped that in both cases the difficulties will be overcome shortly, as both teachers and 
children are at present working under very great disadvantages on account of the crowded state of the school 
buildings. 

it was very satisfactory to find that several of the Provisional schools had been ceiled since last inspecticm. 
I hope that un ceiled school buildings will soon be a thing of the past in North Queensland. With a temperature 
risini; at certain times of the year to well over 100 degrees in the shade, it is idle to expect either teachert or 
children to work with energy under a roof on which a steak might be grilled. 

In the coastal districts where the rainfall is abundant, the school grounds are in most cases well stocked 
with shade trees. Mangoes, jacarandas, poincianas, tamarinds, cocoanut palms, and other tropical plants tbrife 
luzuriantLv, beautifying the school grounds and affording grateful shade. In the interior, however, tree-planting 
is attended with apparently insuperable difficulties. Many of the teachers hare made repeated efforts to stock 
their playgrounds, but owing to the white ants which attack the trees as soon as they are planted, and to the l<Hig- 
continued droughts which prevail, scarcely a shade-tree is to be seen in any school ground in the interior. 

Provisional schools are, as a rule, provided with only one blackboard. With 4 or 5 drafts to manage, the 
teacher needs all the help that can be got from a full supply of material requirements. The addition of a second 
blackboard to the school furniture would, in many cases, simplify the planning of a time-table by enabling the 
teacher, for instance, to set one draft copy- writing from the boara while he is giving a lesson in arithmetic, grammar, 
or some other subject to another draft. With only one t)oard, and that very often a small one, he is maeh 
hampered in his work, and many lessons which require blackboard illustration do not get it. 

INTERNAL OEGANIZATION. 

Staffs. — The number of teachers employed in State schools was 78, being in the proportaon of 1 to 
every 32*8 pupils in average daily attendance during the month preceding inspection ; and in the ProTisional 
schools inspe<^ted, 45, or 1 to every 20'5 pupUs. 

Of the head teachers and assistants employed in State schools, 12 are in Class II., 42 in Class III., ani L 
in charge of a reduced State school, is unclassified. During the year there was a change of head teacher at 6 
State and 16 Provisional schools. 

I much regret to have to record the death of 2 teachers in this district during the year — Mr. Ginn, of the 
Junction Creek School, and Miss Cronin, who had charge of the half-time schools at the Daintree. 

The work of such Provisional school teachers as have spent the short probationary period in State schools, 
which is now required, is marked, as would be expected, by stronger discipline and better methods. 
Provisional school teachers, generally, would derive great benefit from the systematic study of a work oo 
school management. 



Attsnuiwcb. — The number of children enrollod at the time of inspcrlion w 
eifttnined was 3,867, o()uol to 83*5 ptr cent, of Iho enrolment. Includiof; SffJ ciiildrc 
Catholic schools at Cairns and Cooktown, the total number eiamined was i,126. 

The aTerage daily attendance for the month preeeditiK inapcttion wai 73-4 pcrci'nt. of the number enrolled ; 
and during the quarter preceding inspeotiiin, thu number of eliildren nlio attended noLlcsa than four-fifths oF their 
time was GO per cent, of the number pnrolled. 

In 1898,fiuanlity and quality of attendsni^c, expreseed in percentage form, amounted to 7!V4 and l>2'3 
rcspectiTcly. Tno dei*rease is attributable to the numerous epidemica wliich were prevalent during the greater 
part of the year. 

In 189S the average daily nltendance for the whole colony was I35'7 per cen!:. of the net enrolment, while 
in the Northern Dis'riut it was TO'i per cent, a difference of about 1;J per cent, in tnrour of the North, attribu- 
table mainly to the fact that the chief industries carried on ibfre— mining, sugar-growing, and pastoral pursuifa — 
make no call on the labour of school children. 

The State schools in which the atlendance was most roRular were WatsonTillc, with H7 per cent. ; Cumber- 
land, 79-1 ; Golden Gate, 76-5 i GeorfiCtown, 75-6 ; Thornborough, 75 ; Majtown, 74 5 ; Port DoubUs. 73-4 ; and 
Croydon, 73'3. Among Provisional schools, the attendance waa moHt regular at Flying Fish Point and Eynuna, 
with 100 per cent. ; Mareeba Gold Field, !>ti'3 ; Ayton, 95 ; Prairie, MIV9 ; EtoIju Scrub, 85 ; Lucinda Point, 826 ; 
and Laura, 80-6. 

Eetums furnished by 23 teachers show that there were Sd children living within reach of school who arc 
not educated up to the standard of education, and are not attending a sebool. The number so reported in 1X98 

In each of the following ProvisioDit schools, the average attendance was orer 30 : — Biohmond, Pentland, 
Coeo, Blackfellows' Creek, Table Top, Macliinlay, and Croydon £ing. 

CLASSinciTiOK.— Of the children nnrollrd at the time of innreclion 37'5 per cent, were in the first class, 
26'1 per cent, in the second, 16 percent, in the third, 12-9 per cent, in the fourth, 5 9 mt cent, in the tilth, and 1-5 
per cent, in the sixth. Compared with the corresponding figures for IS9H, there is a sliirht decrease in the number 
of children enrolled in the first clans, and a corresponding increase in the number enrolled in the higher classes, 

Tlie classification i« Kcnurally in nceordance with the attainments of the pupils and with schedule 
requirements, the chief defect bcins that in a few Provisional schools it is too minute.' ; but this evil is gradually 
disappearing as teachers find that tney cannot profitably work with more than about 4 drafts. 

GoVEnNMKNT. — The government in tlie majority of the schools is satisfactory, soonriiig good worltiug 
conditions and an honest, cheerful tone. In 1 Provisional school, tlie harsh and unsympathetic charactt^r of the 
discipline produced fear iind want of confidence on the part of the children; in another, the school ittmoaphcrB 
WPS cheerless, owing to lack of sympathy on the teacLor's part ; and in it third, the diseipliue was utterly wanting 
in the firmness necessary to secure self-reliant, quiet, and orilurly work. 

With very few exceptions, however, the teachers in both ?^late and Prorisiona! schools are training their 
pupils to habits of order, industry, and right conduct. 

The Good Manners Chart which was supplied to the schools at the beginning of the year has received doe 
attention from the majority of thn teachers, and an appreciable improvement was noticed in the conduct and 
mannets of the pupils in many of the schools, as a result of special leaching in this important branch. If was 
necessary tojioint out lo a few teachers that though the children could repeat the rules of good manners by rote, 
they were not ])titting them into practice- The home surroundings of some of the pupil* is such that the leaching 
of the ordinary social amenities of everyday life deTolvos mainly, if not entirely, upon the teacher. 

Ihstbuctioh. — The averngc proficiency of the pupils examined over the entire range of the ooorse of 
instruction was 63 percent, in State schools and60'2 in Provisional schools. 

Bending is generally Ouenl, but except in a few of the best schools, it is wanting in exprepsion. Where 
pattern reading and eiplanatioD of the subject matter receive due attention, it is a pleasure to hear the reading; 
when they are neglected, the reading is monolonona and unintelligent. I have frequently rotieed a very marked 
contrast between the reading of the teachers when testing them in this subject, and that of their pupiU during 
examination. A teacher who can read well — and there are very few who cannot — should see to it th4t hia pupils 
learn by imilntion liow to read with intelligence and expression. In the higher classes, one looks for something 
more from the pupils than the mere ability lo njieak disimctly and to pronounce correctly the words on a printed 
page. 

Writing is generally well tnught, but the embarrassment of riches in the matter of copy-books of widely 
different styles, is a serious drawback to the acquiremcul of a uniformly good hand tliroughout our schools. 

There was, on the whole, an improrement in arithmetic, due maiuty to the fact that more attention has 
been paid lo mental work. To secure good results in arithmetic it is absolutely necessary that the tables should 
be thoroughly mastered, that tlie lower classes should get » thoruugli grounding in the simple rules, and that 
there should be plenty of practice in mental arithmetic. Where these points are attended to. satisfactory results 
in the higher classes are assured, but whore children in the fourth and fiith cladHes have to appeal to their table 
books, arc not snre of along division sum, and have lo use their fingers when performing easy mental calculations 
it is not surprising that there is a bad breakdown on eiamiualion day. 

The average renults iu Euclid and Algebra, in iho 19 schools Iq which these subjects were esamincd, 
were a little over moderate. Both subjects, especially in the earlier stages, require much orul teaching. The 
main ditlieiilty with teachers in tlie sniallor schools is to find the nccet^ary limo without neglecting the lower 
classes. Whatever amount of work in mathematics is attempted, however, thoroughness should be the first 
consideration. 

The study of a prescribed English classic — " The Merchant of Venice" — by the pupils of the sixth class 
is improving the reading and recitation of the elder pupils, to many of whom it was a revelation to fiud that 
Shakesifoare wrote such delightful stories. 

Proof* of the practical utility of the lessons on Firat Aid in AccideiilH are occasionally brought under my 
notice when exnmininc tliis branch of object lessons, especially with reference to the treatment of snakebite. In 
a few schools the teachers have j)rovidcd themselves with bandages, pads, and splints, in order to illustrate the 
prescribed treatment. The pupils of such schools are receiving most valuable training in a branch of instruction, 
which ii specially important iu the sparsely settled distriotH, where medicnl aid is not quickly obtainable. 

Dnll is well taught in most of the State schools. In those the teachers of which have bad the advantage 
of military training in the Teachers' or other corps, the work done is very satisfactory. In addition to the 
ordinary drill, the ooys at the Cloncurry and Cardwell schools receive systematic instruction in gymnastics. 

In Pnivisional schools little is attempted in this subject beyond ordinary class movements ; these are beat 
performed where marching songs are taught. I should like to sec the practice of singing when marching in and 
out, and at the change of lessons, general throughout the schools. A good marching tune not only assists the 
children to keep step, but it adds a brightness to the general tone of the school. 

Since Iho introJuction of a text-oook on hi^ttory, this subject has giren better results in the higher classes. 
The weak point generallv is inability to give the dates of the more important events. 

Sp(^alIiDg generally, the majority of the teachers in this district are imparti&g to the children under their 
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e sound and steady instruction in the subjects speoilied in Schedules V. 
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BicoBDs. — The keeping of the records in State schools leaves little to be desired, but a few Proriaiopal 
school teachers appear to fiiid insuperable difficulties in keepin^c their books properlj posted. The inlonnation 
giTen in the Work Book is frequently found more or less incomplete and indefinite. Such entries as "Australia," 
•• Fractions," "Analysis," and the like as a programme for a month's instruction, form no solid foundation on 
which to work, nor any guide to the examiner as to what has been taught. No teacher attempts to teach the 
geography of Australia in a month ; he subdivides the subject mentally, but the subdirision should be shown in 
the Work Book. A clear and definite statement of what is proposed to be taught is of great assistance in giving 
point and definiteness to the teaching. 

Spbcul Obsbrtations.— At the recent examination held in December last, one pupil in the Northern 
district, a boy from the Cairns State school, was successful in gaining a grammar school scholarship. 

Among State sch^^ls, the following deserve special mention for efficient discipline, sound progren, and 
satisfactory general condition :— Cairns, Hugbenden, Croydon. Watsonville, Mossroan River, Maytown, Cloncarry, 
Georgetown, and Horberton. The best-conauoted Provisional schools were those at Welcome Pocket, Northcote, 
Xynuna, Fentland, Girofla, Mulgrave, KossviUe, Ayton, Deep Lead, Carrington, and Laura. 

I have, &c,, 

O. EADCLIFFE, 

District Inspector. 

The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 
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^' * APPENDIX C. 

REPORTS FROM TRUSTEES OE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

BRISBANE BOYS' GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

28th May, 1900. 

Sib, — In compliance with your request, I have the honour, on bchall of the Trustees of the Brisbane 
Grammar Scliool, to submit herewith a report with respect to tlie affairs of the school for the year ending Slst 
December, 1899. In the report for 1898, presented to the Department by the Trustees of the Brisbane Grammar 
School, details were given as to the constitution and general regulations of the school. In 1899 no change was 
made in the governing body, the curriculum, scliolarships, staff, holidays, land endovi mont, or endowment prizes. 
It is, therefore, unnecessary to repeat the information already supplied upon these points. 

Loan. — The repayment of instalments of redemption money upon the 1886 loan of £8,000 was suspeuded 
during the year 1899. Consequently the school obtained from its slatutorv endowment of £1,000 the net sum of 
£629 6s. 8d., in jplace of £303 12s. 6d. in the previous year. Repayment of the principal is to begin again from 
June, 1900, but from that date the school will receive the benefit of the Local Works Loan Act of last year, and it 
is hoped that the burden will not be more than its revenues can bear. 

lHCOMK.~The total income for the year was £4,356 18s. 4d., and the expenditure £3,987 2s. lid. Therefore, 
mainly owing to the suspension of repayment of redemption money above referred to, and a refund of redemption 
money paid m the previous year to the amount of £161 128. 6d., the school reduced its overdraft from £861 I7s. 9d. 
to £493 2s. 4cl. 

From the Head Master's Annual Report for 1899 the following remarks (in which for the most part the 
Trustees concur) are taken, which deal with the main points afEecting the school's history and progress during the 
year: — 

" Attbkdance. — The numbers on the roll have been, for the first quarter, 209 ; second quarter, 215 ; third 
quarter, 209; fourrh quarter, 199; the average of which is 208, as against 214 for 1898. As the decrease in the 
number of State school scholars was 22 (101 attending in 1898, as against 82 in 1899), we liave received more 
support than usual from the public of Brisbane. The average daily attendance has been 94*2 per cent.!' Upon 
this Mr. Roe remarks : — " In view of the great expansion of Brisbane in the last fifteen years it might reasonably 
be expected that the growth of the schom would be greater than it has been, and it must be confessed the 
appreciation of the value of higer education for its own sake has not advanced commensurably wiih our population 
and commerical prosperty." 

" AoB OF Enteance. — Many years ago boys came to us too young, and we raised the minimum age from 
8 to 11. Now the tendency is at the opposite extreme, and bo^rs are kept awa^ from us until too late. Those 
entering for State school scholarships naturally wait until their last daance is past, and thus came here about 
the age of 14 ; these are picked boys, and can travel through the lower forms faster than the rest. The average 
boy, who does not enter for a scholarship, should join us about 12 that he may pass through all the forms 
without haste, and that his school life may be long enough to influence both mind and character permanently. 
A short stay of one or two years, beginning from the age of 14 or 15, is not fair either to the boys themselves or 
to the school. 

"Geowth of the Lower Modeen School and Civil Sebvice Class.— The class in the Lower Modern 
School has so increased in numbers that it has been thought desirable to secure the services of an additional master, 
to allow of greater subdivision in order to cope with individul wants ; and to meet the wishes of those who desire 
to confine their attention from the first to the subjects of the Civil Service Examination it is proposed to alter the 
regulation compelling all members of the Modern school to learn a modem language, and to allow the substitution 
of a branch of science. It is hoped by this means to attract Civil Service pupils who are now frightened away 
by the prospect of having to spend what they consider an undue proportion of their time U|X)n a foreign language. 
The increased numbers of our Civil Service class this year have already enabled me to make its teaching more 
systematic and thorough, and it is intended to devote still further attention to this branch of the school in future." 

School Social Life. — The report shows that the school social life has been full and varied, including 
swimming races, athletic sports, football and cricket matches against Ipswich and Maryborough Grammar 
Schools, a rowing match with Maryborough, attendance of cadets at Lytton encampment, the annual 
entertainment, and the maintenance oi the school magazine. The Old Boys' Association reached a membership 
of 326. 
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obtained the silver medals for European History and German, and was prox. 
History and Latin. Miss Stewart obtained the medal for English, and E. J. Redmond was pror. are', for European 
History. Salkeld also won the third Queensland University Exhibition, and an entrance scholarship for classics 
at Ormond College, Melbourne. He was at this school only for his last year, and owed his previous educatien to 
the Ipswich Grammar School, who thus deservedly share in any distinction which his honours have won. For 
the Junior we sent up 47 boys (about 60 per cent, of the boys entering the school last year), the largest number 
we have ever entert^, and the number of passea was 30 — a figure never exceeded by us before, and only once reached, 
in 1893. They passed in an average of 5*7 subjects each out of seven, of which *6 were A's, 2 were B's, and 31 
were C's. A. H. Smith and Weedon were prox. ace. for the Physiology Medal. The number of failures was 
larger than we expected, but I am certain it was not due to neglect on the part of the masters, who have ne^er 
worked harder in the preparation of their pupils. I maintain that my policy of urging as many as possible to 
enter is tlie right one, from an educational point of view. These Junior Examinations are intended mainly as a 
stimulus to boys' work, and not to iumish the basis of contentious comparison in schoolmastt^rs' reports. The 
increasing difficulty of this examination is shown by the fact that there were under 1,100 candidates, both last 
year and this year, as contrasted with 2,132 in 1892. The good prospect of the immediate establishment of a 
Queensland university raised the hope that we should soon have a junior local examination more suited to the 
needs of young boys ; no other form of relief seems likely to appear.*' 

" Civil Service Examinations.— For the Civil Service Examination in June we entered 6 boys, of whom 3 
were successful, and 1 more qualified for the Post and Telegraph Department. The alteration in the conditions of 
this examination, by which candidates are henceforth to be given credit for two optional subjects, is to be 
welcomed, as afEording to those possessed of a good general education more opportunity of benefiting by their 
knowledge. Much the same class of candidates will oe successful as hitherto, out they will be better educated. 
If the date of the examinations were in future fixed immediately after the schools break up, in December or June, 
such an arrangement would bo +ar more convenient than the present, both for the pupils and masters." 

Inspection of Grammar Schools. — With reference to the suggested in8i)ection of grammar schools, the 
following extracts Irom Mr. Roe's report are worthj of consideration : — ** A resolution has been brought forward 
in the Legislative Assembly affirming the desirability of the inspection of grammar schools. I used to be an 
opponent of such a proposal, from the fear that the individuality of the different schools would be thereby 
lessened, and that all would be reduced to one uniform level. However, the progress of time has persuaded me 
that, in spite of this danger, inspection is desirable. Of course, the first essential is that the inspector must be 
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imDortAnt reftulto of sudi intp^rtioa va«ld, ia Mf 

inaependeDt inspector croftM lUte, wi^wc har of OMmaff &e ^tw^r of 
figures, what the merits uf a sebool were ; aad« therelorc; ktt motu «««ld 
statement of a head-master ptM't*hm% the mvlts of kis oim woi" 

*' I am sore that the general r^rsnit of f«eh iBsp««rckA «o«ld be a report tkat Qnccnslmad has bees 
particularly fortunate in iu graamir srW^/is: that the gewnl <«liva<iott gircs in I hi ■■ boCk in respect to 
learning and morale, will eompar^ fisroarabtj with tkU of any other schools of the mame tlmm in any of the 
wlonies, and that in no form of crjmpetit on in which Qnewiaad has been cng^ped with the otiier eokmies has ihe 
held her own with such consistency, and gained the lespect of her atyiMinTi so pt im sn mtly, as in tba eosnpetitife 
examinations where her gnunmar sehoc^ hare reprcsenxcd her." 

While the Trustees are disposed to conevr as to the ahstfact desnahOity of State iaspeciiosi, they fear tbit 
the prsctical diiBculties in the way caanr4 be orereowie withowt the ssiiitiTr of a QaeenslaBd moTrrsity. 



To the Secretary for Pnbiie Instmetion, Bri« 



I hare, Mc^ 

S. W. GKIFriTH. tliairmsB. 



BRISBANE GIRLS' GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

28th May. 1900. 

Sib,— In eonplian^ with yovr request, I hare the honour, on behalf of the Trustees of the Brisbane Oirit' 
Grammar Schoo*, to submit the fbOowing Beport with respeet to the alEurs of the sehool for the year endiBg 
31st December, 16(K^. 

Id the Beport presented to the Department of Public Instruction for the year 1S98, partieoltra were ipTcn 
as to the constitution* endowment, and schcJarships of the schooL 5^o change was made during 1899 in tbe 
gorcroing body, the curriculum, scholanhips, endowment, or eadowuMnt prises. 

STAFr.—The Trustees found it neeesaarr to make a change in the management of tba aebod. Mim 
Miliseut Wilkinson, lately head mistrrts of the Marr borough Girls' Grammar Schoc^ was appointed to ths 
position of Head Mistress, which she assumed at the beginning of the present year. 

ArmmvcK. — The aTcrsre atlendsnce for the rear was ll4u 

Qriiv's ."^'cHOLABSHip.—Xo candidate baring fulfilled the eondifions prescribed for the scbcJarship, it wst 
not awarded. The Trustee* hare sinee determined to m-tdify the conditions. 

Public Exam ivatiosts.— For the Sydney Junior, 18 giris were entered— Id passed, 5 failed ; 8 first classes, 
20 second classes, and 42 third clatses were obtained. For the Sydney Senior, the 3 girls who entered weiv 
successful. Clio Jensen was awarded the th^rd Queensland Exhibition. 

GiVKiAL.~HaTiDg regard to the change in the office of Head Mistress ab^ndy referred to, the Trustees do 
not think that any useful purpose would be serred by a detailed report as to the staff or the general work of the 
school dunug the yesr. 

I hare, &c., 



To the Secretary for Public Instruct icn, Brisbane. 



S. W. GBIFFITH, Chairman. 



[The Tmateea' Report of the Ipawioh Grammar School for Boys and for Girls had not 
reached the Education Office at the time of going to press.] 



MABYBOROUGH GBAMMAB SCHOOLS. 

Maryborough, 25tli May, 1900. 

Sir,— In compliance with yonr request, I have the honour, br direction, to forward, under separate oorer, 
the reports on the Grammar icboolg at Maryborough, to l>e incorporated as ao appendix to your Annual Beport. 

Tlie MaryT)oroiigli (^rflmmar Schools for boyj» nnd girls, a detailed description of the foundation and 
proKreS'^ of which was ^ircn in our last Keport, have continued their work during the past twelve months iu 
a satisfactory manner. Tlie total number enrolled for the year ended Slat Decemb«r, 1899, was : Boy?, 60 ; and 
girls, 5i. The numWr of State scholars in attendance was as follows :— Boys, 10 ; and girls. 6. The number 
of TniMtees Scholarships — Boy >i, /> ; girlx, 5. Number of paying pupils : Boys. 'M> ; girls, 45. Number of boarders : 
Boys, 22 ; giris, 18. 

Aggregate averages since the schools opened, nineteen years ago: Boys, 49*7 ; girls, 460. 

In 189f), the Board obtained a loan of £:),600 under the Public Works Loans Act, for the enlargement 
of the Boys' Grammar School building, repayable by half-yearly instalments of principal with interest during the 
term of twenty-one 3 ears. These instalments have been regulary paid, and there now remains a balance due 
of £2,267 9s. 4d. 

At the triennial meeting of donors the following gentlemen wero re-elected as Trustees of the Grammar 
Schools for the ensuing term of three years: — Visitor— His Excellency the Governor. Trustees — G. H. 1*. 
Bum, Efo.. Chairman; H. J. Gray, Esq.; E. A. Hyde, Kso., Hon. Treasurer; W. F. Harrington, Esq.; 
B. Jones, Esq. ; T. Morton, Esq., Vice-Chairman ; J. M. Staflbrd, Ksq. 

Tlie regulations for the management of the schools have been revised and reissued, as well as the regulations 
relating to scholarships and bursaries available annually for competition. In these liberal provisions liave been 
made, ' -- - " "^ "^^ ' ' '' *"• ^ 1 ^ - * ,..*.. __r__^i 




years 

affording 

education tor two years and a-b'alf to the hesi pass (boy and sirl) at the Sydney Junior Examination, and the 2 

Queen Victoria Diamond Jubilee Scholar8hi{}s of three years' duration, awarded triennially on the same basis 

1 the State scholarship examination to ihoise under 14 years of aire. These scholarships and bursaries ar<r 

lually distributed between the two sch(.ols. 

In the girls* scl (X)l 8 passed the Sydney Junior Examination and 4 the Sydney Senior Examination, 

te honours including the coveted *' Fairfax" prize; also, 2 ^irls >ecured Kxhibitions at Trinity CoUe^^e, 

lelbonrnct 
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Of the boys' school, 7 were successful in the Junior and 1 in the Senior Sydney Examinations ; there wer^ 
2 boys who passed the Civil Service Ezanunation ; also 1 Exhibitioner at Trinity College, Melbourne. 

We would draw attention to the fact that in the discussion last year about grammar schools in Brisbane 
and elsewhere, there seems to have been some misunderstanding of the legal provisions already made to 
include all who subscribe £5 and upwards at any time towards grammar schools as donors and governors thereof, 
entitled to vote for the election of Trustees, so that there need be no danger of the right of appointment lapsing ; 
and if it did, the provision made for the municipal council to have the right of nomination need not be dreaded, 

Another matter in connection with grammar schools, which has been considerably debated, is the 
desirableness of subjeetiDg the schools to independent inspection. This was a nuitter which pressed itself upon 
the attention of the Trustees of the Maryborough Grammar Schools shortly after these schools were opened, and 
one of our Head Masters, Mr. G. F. Vaaghan, M.A.., took a great deal of pains in trying to induce the heads of the 
other grammar schools of the colony to join with him in securing some periodical inspection of the schools. At 
that time the proposal was not well received by the heads of the other grammar schools, and the Department of 
Public Instruction regarded the proposal as impracticable. It is to be hoped that a way will soon be found for 
assuring all concerned that the methods of our grammar schools are calculated to give the maximum of good 
results ; meanwhile the only tests are those of the Sydney University locals, which, though very good, are only 
partially satisfactory, because the condition of the majority of the pupils is not indicated by them. 

The boarding arrangements on the girls' side are controlled by the Trustees under the management of a 
matron, the whole being, of course, under the supervision of the Head Mistress. 

On the boys' side the boarding arrangements are under the control of the Head Master, Mr. Thomson, and 
Mrs. Thomson. 

The respective incomes and expenditure of the two schools for the past year 1899 were as follow :— 

Reoeipti. Expenditure. 

£ 9, d. £ «. d. 

Boys' School 1,786 14 10 ... 2,004 18 8 

Girls' School 1,972 13 11 ... 2,128 9 2 

•904 10 



£2,877 3 11 

It should be noted that the services of the staff of the Boys' Grammar School are considerably availed of 
in imparting instruction to the pupils of the Girls' Grammar School in the higher branches of mathematics and 
classics. 

The Trustees, governing both schools, hold meetings at the boys' school every month. 

Both schools are strongly staffod, and equipped with the most modem furniture and apparatus required by 
first-class grammar schools. 

The pleasing surroundings of these schools cannot but be the admiration of all who visit them, while the 
liberal provision made in the boarding establishments of both institutions for the health and comfort of the pu|>ils 
must commend them to all parents desirous of securing for their children an up-to-date higher school combined with 
perfect hygienic conditions. 

Several changes have taken place in the staff of teachers, more particularly in the girls' school. Just at the 
close of the jear Miss Wilkinson, tne Head Mistress, having previously tendered her resignation, took charge of 
the Girls' Grammar School in the metropolis as Head Mistress, bhe has been succeeded by the First Assistant 
Mistress, Miss C. E. Bourne, which is viewed as an excellent appointment. Mrs. Dakin, who had been in the 
service for nine years and two months, alsojoined the staff of teachers at the Brisbane school, her successor being 
Miss E. M. Morgan, LL.A., St. Andrew's University, Scotland. The stiff is now fully equipped, comprising the 
following: — 

Head Mistress. — Miss C. E. Bourne, Honours— Higher Local Examination, Cambridge University, 

formerly of Eisenach and Dresden Public Schools. 
Assistant Mistresses. — Miss E. I. Craig, B.A., Melbourne University; Miss E. M. Morgan, LL.A. — 
Honours, St. Andr w's University, Scotland ; Certificate in Honours, Higher Local Examina- 
tion, Cambridge University ; Miss M. Hamilton, Sydney University Examinations. 
Music Special. — Miss J. N. Sutton, Honours —Eoyal Academy of Music, London; Certificate in 

Honours. Higher Local P^xamination, Cambridge Univer.-sity. 
Visiting Masters. — Sdttsic, Herr R. Geyger ; Painting, E. Moller. 
Calisthenics. — Colour- Sergeant Goode, Q.D.F. 
Secretary. — James Marsdon. 

The only change in the staff of the boys' school was caused by the resignation of Mr. J. A. Dakin B.A. 
(Lond.), with a view of joining the staff of the Brisbane Grammar School. His successor is Mr. T. M. Lafferty, 
B.A.., Sydney University. The complete staff of this school is as under : — 

Head Master. — James Thomson, M.A., Aberdeen University. 

Assistant Masters.-.- J. \\ N. Wallace, B.A., London University, 1st B. Sc, Ist Class Certificated 
Trained Teacher in Science (Cliemistry and Physics), Science and Art Department, South 
Kensington ; T. J. Kyan, B.A., L.L.B., Melbourne University ; T. M. Lafferty, B.A., Sydney 
Univers.ty. 

Drill and Gymnastic Instructor.— Colour-Sergeant Goode, Q.D.F. 

Mu.-f.ic Master. — Herr R. Geyger. 

I am, &c., 

JAS. MAESDEN, Secretary. 
The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 



ROCKHAMPTON BOYS* GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Rockhampton, 1st February, 1900. 

SiH,— In handing you their Report for the year 1899, the trustees of the Rockhampton Grammar School 
would draw your attention to a feubstantial increase in the number of pupils. The attendance averaged 56, and 
it is to be hoped that number will not only be maintained for the future, but be materially exceeded. During 
the year the results of the teaching, generally speaking, were satisfactory. At the Sjrdncy University Junior 
Examination this year 8 candidates passed out of 9 sent up, and. at the senior examination the only 
candidate passed very creditably. Much has been said for and against the system of examination now in vogue. 
In tliis school, however, and doubtless in other like establishments, the whole teaching leads up, as it were, to 
these examinations, the curriculum being practically fixed by the Sydney University, and if it is assumed that 

"Hoarding Fees received, 






'i^k^T*. »v .1^ m 'Stf^ mnnti rft^^»uwt ^r^tca s 1^ MLtf&sv ensue 

4iie iw «. tos^ ^jft tMT na^pe 'm n^-^jt -A Moue ai99vr4sies«ei as fi» 

f«rtf aBMMrf ' W "$4:^^ «uil ^^ jt m-t^^va iaei ^oboaZlj apywrtd tt« c&i9K]% far, es^e iis 

•H^.< JU»t W« 9rM£>ai^f «Rika^/ra. H*»«»«r, n T3*ir of die luncaBSj <^ 

Iw tH^ ^'7t^ '.^ ikJL tif^r wm ftMr^auMii ^isr W « aSknjtj, tW mK)val 

:» en^utKVTkAvitr y^rr^/ik fA 'Jut ^T^/m% *A tifee ldl« vWrKia ti» «dtox4 rtnidc ■ 

wf«r i? «M^ f^ t^ p'V'X^*^ '^ f .'!va<r t> ra^tfrvirtaM. As tW <T9«m of tke kOi waalcd cf nek, 

t>^>^^*trf w*< ir',tiw»*i.,a^ v»*r :*''•. *(*rw, *aJ.« »« a «ici^j buae^A. VeferifceU**, «p t«& tie jracat; tkr 

fnrr^, W^irf 4u ^ ^« M» '<S0»^ii suHt li^ rrreiEiie^ As Tivmw >hfT»tioa# aad ivmirft. konrevn; «e i Wi ili hl T 

M»»:#^rt«f7 v^ u^ WTArfT^A lnJ>::;z^, tii«^ irwseca aaj prolabiT le coapeCed to ft*k ike I>ppcr:a>at &r tie kaa it 

^^,^1,7. '.^ k0k^M0i k» &^ «^>c:i« trau*: fa«l Bade iu ififaeaee Celt in ccr sadsl. Evidem^e cf tkis vas 
irf^fK«( ;f, :» r*)*ai»(t «&fie«ti^A»^.i; ;riT«m br Ue <m1 br>yi to tke Lead attJter. Mcmrcf; a sricioi aevspaper kat 
li^ t*iM««9»*f';ij7 itart^, «yl h 2« £/y^ tkat aa it^effrii i^t fvrp§ will be deT«>2oped ea>^Ia£cd to peoaaote tke 
wMmi^ fA *Jk»^ suxut?ituje$. 

Oa tk« <y1':;^»raryA <i<:;i»!>ity>a ^ra^er^ulr, tke trVTee* woald reeall to joor reecCectkn tkat fOMe jean kack, 
wUfH^ tk^ Yrre fat<!rrrli^rv#^ ty <«e of tie eksef offebls of joor Departmeat, tkej mggtiud tkst grammar 
m:h^^An tko^M t^ 9nh*f!eUid to G«yreraaMrat isirpertjoo. Coa«egaeatlj, to tkat extr&t, tkeir rievB uaa^ id^ witk 
tk<4Mr «rxpre«ied ^/j ovm^ of tke ffpeakitr* m tke reeeat debatet in PanitaKnt. Bet ca tke qofotatm of tke f«bj|ee- 
U^0t of th^ akoi^ t jrtteai of mtiulMrj eda^ratioa to Gorennaieiit eoctrol, tkey aie doablfiLi if tkis U dcsiable; 
^i«t irkrtik ti^ tfMMr znirtm to do «o« t^«ej iriJl be p rep ai ed to expreu a definite opinion. For tke tine beiag tkcj 
wouM M^4(r!jr nii^JI ati^.'Eofii to ti;« fon</vm;|^ iaet« : Tke idioolj of titij town and of TownsriHe are diffnenthr 
Mioaled fff^n iltf^^s ;b f >i^ 40fitk of tke *^Afmj, At Brisbane, Jpsaiek, and Toovoomba* paients kare romiderabie 
ekokwr //f /xk#T «e;(/y/l«. In tke«e fcrvAs there is Dooe. AU indiridoalitj of action in tke direetioa of ednratioa 
kas fii^^i sap^rrs^ded \fj t}ui Ktafe K-kool sjslea^ and for tke most part, paients must lend tkeir diildrai to tke 
HtnUr n^^^A, fff f^nLttmrnr t^irko^^* ftr aooe, Oeeafionallr, of coarse, parenti msj be ia a pofition to send tkeir 
ekildrea 8^^itk to l^e MntaVtdf but ia tke mass tke argument appliea, and upon tke grammar sdux^ of tkcae two 
Umnn th^, fntmm «e«ondarf rdnea^ion of tke ^ortk aad Centre most mainlj dependT Under sndi cirroawtaBccs 
ii w/«ld app^f tf«at tkese u^hfufAn skoald reeetre tke sjmpatlij and liberal support of the Goremment. 

V^m tb« r|fiestioo vbetlier tke nttlftj of tke grammar sehooU is eommeDsmte with tke erpenditaze 
ift^urr^l, ft has ^f^^n wAed tkat ^0P pupil* kare pa«serl tkroogk tke institotion at a cost of £90 per head, wkereof 
£tf^P ka« \^€*rti ^'otfiril/fiitd br tlie Stale and £dri hj tke parents, and an expression of opinion wketker tkis sum is 
exee«sire or fiiU*rrw'me wtmfd be timelj. With referem-e to tke limited extent of the higher resolts as skoam hj 
tke etar/fffiatiofj r<;tiirfit, experienee wonid seem to point to the necessities, the ojHnions, or the indifPerenre (i 
y^t'UU nn }ft!iuf( iu n/mie dtfi^tre rmpr/nsible thcrrefor, no les9 than the system. In (mr school manr pupils enter too late 
in life; *Ahi'T%, again, are rfnnftr*:d junt when it might be expected that the higher results woolcl be obtained horn the 
mnirut-iuftt, Hffm*i parents hare need of tlie labour of their children ; others think it well to pat their bojs into 
l/ti%ine«« St an trMrly mt ; not a few are tempted br apparentlr liberal offers of remuneration ; other?, again, attach 
but lit'l^ rslfje to the iiigher education at all. Pronablj it will be agreed that not the least important esse&tial in the 
trdwMion of a U/j in the full rtfcufpiiiitm on the part of the parent of the necessity of proriding him with the best 
HdwiHiifjn ftiirly obfainabl#; at ^ome personal cost or nacriHce. And perhaps this principle needs sound incolcatioa 
among many jnrfnin Nr'^rc^ljr less thsn lessons need to be ground into their childreo. Impressed with these riews, the 
trutii^.'S for s nurnU'r of jfrars pant bar** made liberal offers with a riew of securing pupils. Discounts to fathers 
of IntitJ: iiitniWm, ifrlictlufr some of tho children attend the boys* or some the girls' school, rary from 12J to 25 per 
e<fnt.« but this is cjtuttnon to most of the schools. With a riew, however, of securing the continued attendance of 
i\u}*4i scholors mUfnn: f'aiMu;ities and abilities nive faroursble jiromiseof successful moulding, offers hare been made 
of frt'tt t'dtu'hVtfn for tao years to every j^upil passing the Junior University Examination. We do not think that 
any nlliM institution offers similar facilities. Vet, notwithstanding that many of our boys have successfully passed 
the Junior Kxamination, the number of acceptances of further two years' free education has not been availed of 
to such an extent as the trustees would desire. 

I have, &c., 

W. HENCHMAN, Chairman. 
'Hie lUuhrr Hccretary, l>ej>arimcnt of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 



ROCKHAMPTON GIBLS' GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

R<*port, year ending 31st December, 18U9, &c. 

TuvHTKKH.— Chairman, S. Williams, Ksn. ; Treasurer, H. Wood, Esq; the Hon. John Murray, Esq.; 
M.L.A.; K. K. Ogg. Ksq.; J. C. Tyler, Esq.; F. H. B. Turner, Esq.; F. H. V. Voss, Esq., F.R.C.S. (Eng.) 
tiecrelarj/, (i. O. W. Shaw. 

Attkniianck. -During the year ending 3Ist December, 1899, the attendance was — 

Firtif Quarter, m; Kindergarten, 27 ; toUl, 116. 

Second Quarter, 98 ; Kindcrgarteu, di); total, 128. 

Third Quarter, 93 ; Kindergarten, 27 ; total, 120. 

Fourth Quarter, {H; Kindergarten. 29 ; total, 123. 
An epidemic of whooping-cough lowered the attendance during the last two quarters. 

Tlio niiinhcr of hoarders was larger than over before, and for the latter part of the year the boarding 
aooommodntion was (juile full. 

The above iittondance includes 4 State scholars (one of whom has a bursary) and 7 trustees' scholars. 

On :K)th Ai)ril, 11K)(), there wore 110 pupils in the classes of the school, and 30 in the Kindergarten ; 
tHttI, I to. 
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Stab P. — The staff, constituted as follows, has remained unchanged, but for the engagement of Miss Clipsham, 
B.A. (Sydney). Head Mistress, Miss Downs ; Cambridge Teachers' Training Syndicate's Certificate for the Theory, 
History, and Practice of Teaching; First Class Honours Cambridge Higher Local Women's Certificate; (Grmups 
B.A.B. and E.) South Kensington (Science and Art Department); First Class Certificates for Botany, Geology. 
Physiography, Physiology, Mathematics, and Drawing. Senior Mistress, King Edward's school, Birmingham, 
1884-91. Assistant Mistresses. — Miss Minnie Eoseoif^ B.A. Sydney), Honours in English, Philosophy, and 
History in Final ; Honours in French and Latin in first year. Miss Ashworth, Senior Sydney Certificate ; 
Associated Board (Boyal Academy and Koyal College of Music), Senior Certificate. Miss England, Senior 
Sydney Certificate; Fairfax Prize, 1894; Honours in German Section of the St. Andrew's LL.A. Examination, 
Miss Amy Roseby, B.A. (Sydney), Honours in Philosophy ; University's English Essay Prize. Miss Clipsham, 
B.A. (Sydney) ; Miss Bartlett (Kindergarten Mistress), Froebel Certificate, trained and experienced five years in 
Plymouth and London. Miss Higsjn (Kindergarten Assistant), Senior Sydney Certificate ; Pass in Botany 
Section, St Andrew's LL.A, Examination. 

Music, — Herr L, D, Kage (Sydney College of Music, and late of Vienna Conservatoire), has continued to 
teach music to advanced pupils, and Miss Ballard wai engaged at midwinter to teach music to beginners and the 
less advanced pupils. 

Classes. — As the school's year ends at midwinter, and the chief examinations come at that time, particulars 
are given of the classes as they then stood : — 

Form v., 2 ; average age, 17 (ex-juniors, 1898). 

Form IV., 10 ; average age, 16*3 (juniors, 1899). . 

Form remove, 1 ; average age, 20. 

Form IIIA., 19 ; average age, 15 05. 

Form IIIB., 21 ; average age, 1319 (in this form Latin and Mathematics are begun). 

Form II., 19 ; average age, 11*3. 

Form I., 16; average age, 9*6 (in this form French is begun). 

Transition form, 11 ; average age, 8. 

In the upper part of the school, the wide differences at entry, in ages, attainment, and likely length of stay 
complicate very much the matter of classification. 

Distribution of Wohk. — Forms V, and IV. were mainly taught by the head mistress and Miss Minnie 
Koseby, B'A. The latter also taught mathematics to Form IIIA. Form IIIA. : Form misl ress, M iss Amy Boseby, 
B.A., who also taught history throughout the school. Form IIIB.: Form mistress, Miss Ashworth, who also 
taught drawing, painting, class-singing and theory of music throughout the school. Forms 11. and I. : Form 
mistress. Miss England, who also taught geography as far up the school as Form IIIA. Transition Form was under 
the care of the iCindergarten mistress and her assistant. 

Examinations. — The whole of the Fourth Form entered for the Sydney Junior, and the results were as 
follows : — 

C. — (Ex-Slate scholar of 1896) Geography, B ; English, C ; Arithmetic, A ; Algebra, C. 

D. — History, A ; English, A ; French, A ; Latin, B ; Arithmetic, A ; Geometry, B ; Botany, A (won 

botany medal but was disqualified as being over age). 
H. — History, B ; Geography, B ; English, B ; French, G ; Arithmetic, C ; Botany, B ; Drawing, A. 
J. — (State scholar of 1897) English, C ; Arithmetic, A ; Algebra, C ; Drawing, B. 
E. N.— (Stute scholar of 1897) Geography, B; English, C ; Arithmetic, C ; Botany, C; Drawing, A. 
M. N. — History, C ; Geography, B ; Arithmetic, C ; Botany, C ; Drawing, C. 
S.— (Ex-SUtc scholar of 1896) Geography, B ; English, B ; French, C ; Arithmetic, B ; Algebra, C ; 

Botany, C ; Drawing, B. 
T. — English, B ; History, B ; French, B ; Latin A ; Arithmetic, A ; Algebra, B ; Geometry, B. 

(Matriculation pass). 
W. — English, B ; French, B ; Latin, A ; Arithmetic, C ; Algebra, C ; Geometry, C ; Drawing, A 

(Matriculation pass). 
The tenth pupil (who had been absent some time through measles) failed. 

Music. — The following were the results of thd examination of the Associated Board (Koyal Academy and 
Boyal College of Music) : — 

Practical pianoforte (schools), higher , Five jmpils 

„ „ „ lower ... ... .„ ... ... One pupil 

„ „ „ elementary Two pupils 

Harmony and grammar of music (schools), lower ... Six pupils 

(Three gaining the percentage required for honours.) 

Elementary theory Two pupils 

The examiner also reported favourably upon the class singing. 
There were no pupils for the Sydney Senior Examination this year. In consideration of the lr3'ing climate 
of the tropics for girls, the head mistress does not consider it wise to send in pupils for the Junior much below the 
maximum age (i.e., 16 years completed), or for the (Senior (unless they are unusually quick and able) in less than 
two years after they have passed the Junior. 

BuiLBiNO. — ^During the year 1899 a small detached cottage (wooden) was erected by the trustees, at a cost of 
£376 3s. 6d., in the grounds, for the isolating of suspected or occurring cases of infectious or contagious complaints 
in the boarding-house. The school and boarding accommodation being taxed to the uttermost in 1899, the 
trustees decided to build additional rooms. Two new dormitories and 2 new class-room;^, 3 new bath-rooms, 3 
music-practice rooms, and considerable extensions to the large assembly hall, cloak-room, 3 of the class-rooms, 
and the dining-room, were begun in October and finished in four months, at a cost of £1,968 17s. 9d. 

FiNANCK. — The receipts from tuition fees for the ordinary school course (not including those for instrumental 
music, or receipts for stationery, books, and board, which were paid over without deduction to those immediately 
responsible) were £1,163 19s. From the Gt)vemment were received the endowment (£1,0(X)) and the sum of 
£96 14s. for State scholars and bursary. Twenty pounds were received from an anonymous donor for a scholar- 
ship, to be at the disposal of the head mistress. 

The staif (teachers) expenses were £1,258 lis. 6d., and the rest was spent on maintenance, furniture, 
repairs, and improvements, with a result at the end of the year of an overdrawn account at the Bank of J^ew 
South Wales of £386 6s. 9d. 

The trustees think that the following information may be of interest to the Department : — 

Since the opening of the school in 1892 to date, 12th April, 19(X), 228 girls have entered the sc^liool. Of tli^se 
90 have left (their school education being understood to bo finished). Of these Oi are at home, lo are nuirrird, 
11 are earning their living by teaching, 3 are earning their living by nursing, 2 are earning their living hy otlic r 
business. Of tlie others 4 have been withdrawn for reasons of liealth, 22 have left the neighbourhood, 3 have 
left for financial reasons, 8 have left to pursue their education elsewhere, 3 are temporarily absent. 

The average age of those who have left was 15*41. 



S6 

Duhnff tho 8 years onding 3l8t December, 1899, sixteen State scholars have entered the school, 3 o( whom 
cume from otner schools for the last year, or two years, of the currency of their scholarship. There are now two 
State scholars in the school. 

During the same period the trustees have giren 19 scholarships, varying in length. There arc now 
seven being held m the school, besides 1 given by an anonymous donor. 

Of the 228 who have entered, 87 were from departmental (State or Provisional) schools; 138 from 
private or non-departmental schools. Of 3 there is no information. 

The average length of stay in the school, of those who have left, was 1*63 years, but as there are several 
girls now in the school who have been in it since its first year, this figure will be veiy much more in any future 
report. 

The average ago at entrv for the years of the school's existence has been 12*54 nearly, and the average age 
of the school has oeen 13*6. Ihere are now (30th April, 1900), 32 girls in the school of 16 years or over. 
The following comparison was put before the trustees in July, 1899 : — 

In 1896. In 1899. 

Cost of staff (teaching) 

Cost of teaching staff per pupil 

Government endowment per pupil 

Average number of pupils to each teacher 

The trustees had spent altogether £11,286 10s. on the building, grounds, furmture, repairs, alterations, 
and fittings up to 31st December, 1899. 

a. G. W. SHAW, Secretary. 
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TOOWOOMBA GEAMMAE SCHOOL. 

Toowoomba, 1st June, 1900. 

SiR,~The duty of sending the Eeport of this school devolving upon me, I have to express my regret that 
unavoidable circumstances prevented me doing so at an earlier date. 

Before ipving the particulars of the year 1899, I desire to give a short summary of the earlier history of the 
school. I am induced to do so from the fact that exception has oeen taken to the very short Report I had the 
honour to present last year — the request from Mr. Dalrymple was a report of the year's proceedings. 

The foundation stone of this school was^laid by Sir Charles (then Mr. Justice) LiUey, on 5th Au^st, 1875, 
and was opened for the reception of pupils on the 1st February, 1877, so that the school has been in existence for 
twenty-three years. 

The school was built at a cost of £10,039, the amount being raised on the usual terms of subscription and 
endowment and a loan from the Grovernmcnt of £2,000, since wken a further sum of £3,000 has been spent in 
improvements, enlargements, and repairs. The buildings are situated on the western slope of the range in an area 
of fifty acres, which gives ample space for gymnastics and all kinds of athletic sports. 

The average attendance at the school since its opening is 50 ; the highest number, 75*5, being in the year 
1892, and the lowest number, 32, in the year 1882. I have not to hand the particulars of the successes gained by the 
school prior to the year 1891, but the percentage of passes at the Sydney University examinations has equalled U 
per cent, of the average number of pupils attending tor that period — i.e., that on an average attendance of 50 bop 7 
have passed, or on a total of 453, 63 have passed, 27 of whom, or nearly 43 per cent., qualified for matriculation. 
This, 1 think, will show what the curriculum of the school is. 

In 1894, W. B. Horn won the silver medal for Algebra, and in 1895 Gibson was eqVLBlprox, arc for the 
medal for trigonometry. In 1896, W. K. Horn was p^rox. ace, for the John West and Graham gold medals, and 
was awarded the silver medals for Latin, algebra, ana mechanics, and gained the University Exliibition, tiie Aitken 
Scholarship of £50, and ^ as prox, ace, for the Barker Scholarship and Homer Exhibition. I may i^so mention 
that many of our old pupils are distinguishing themselves in most of the learned professions, and diligently 
forging their way to the front. 

The subject of Grovemment inspection of grammar schools has of late been ventilated ; in connection with 
this, I desire to say that the trustees will be only too willing to accede to such inspection, if such inspection does 
not reduce the school to a dull level of monotony. The trustees are not, and do not profess to be, eimrts in educational 
matters ; they have every confidence in their headmaster, both from his high record in another colonj^, and for 
the general success that has followed his efforts in this school, still it would add further confidence if outside 
opinion coincided with their own. 

I have long been of opinion that our grammar schools should be entirely free (this view is not» however, 
generally shared by my co-trustees) ; but if such were the case the standard would, I think, have to be veiy 
much lower than that now required by the Education Department to gain a scholarship, and I base my reason on 
this fact that, although for the past two years the trustees have offered free scholarships to any boy attending the 
State schools of the district who gained 50 per cent, of marks, only two in each year have been successfuL 

The school opened this year on 30tb January, and closed on the 14th December, when the Eight Honourable 
Sir H. M. ^Nelson kmdly distributed the prizes, and delivered the University certificates for the junior examinations. 

Seven candidates were sent up, five of whom passed in thirty-three subjects out of a possible thirty-five, 
one lad, Thelander, gaining 6 A's and 1 B, thus obtaining the best pass in the whole of the colony. For the Civil 
Service three were sent up, one of whom was successful — obtaining the eighth place out of seventy-four 
candidates. 

« 

One candidate went up for the Senior and passed in ten subjects, obtaining 9 B's and 1 C. The number 
attending the school was thirty- Hve ; the receipts being £1,504, not including boarding fees, and the expenditure, 
including interest and redemption on Government loan, £1,467. 

The school has now attained its majority, and having been connected with it almost from its foundation, 
and having followed the career of many who nave gone out from us, 1 think I may say, as in reply to some 
excellent remarks of the headmaster, '* that it has turned out boys who are alive to their sense of duty, boys who 
are the better now for having been here, and are an influence for good in the land, and not an influence for evil." 

I have, ice*, 

EOBEET ALAND, Chairman. 
The Under Secretary, Department of Public Instruction, Brisbane. 



TOWNS^TLLE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 



TowQSTille, Uth May, 1900> 



ish of Ihe Miaifltpr, conveyed in your letter of 'iSi\t ultimo, I haxc the 
nibmit the following report of the 'lownavUlo Grammar School for the yeW 



Sib.— tn compliaure with the v 
hononr. on behnlf of the Trustees, to g\ 
ending 31st December, 1899. 

Trui/eei. — Prior lo his departaro For England, His Honour Mr. Justloo Chubb resigned his poeitioD as 
Chatfm&D of Trnstees. The preient TruBfecB are; — 

A. W. MaonaughtOD, E&q.. ChairraBn; W. J. Caatling, Ksq,, Vice-Chairman; D. Patience, Esq., 

Treasurer; E. Humphry. Esq.. M.R.C.S.. E. ; J. Maeinlwth, Esq.; J. S. Parkes, Esq.; 

B. B. Taylor. Esq. The TmateeB meet monthly. 

Slaff.—HeRi Master, Mr. C. H. Hodges. M.A.. Oxford (Firat-claBS Honours) ; Asaiitant Masters, Messrs 

K. KemmUor {Ute Master iu BrinbanB Nornwl School), J. li, CaBtling. R.A. (Sydney). H. C. Blasland, B.A. 

(Sydney). 

JVe*.— FroM 1st Taunary, 1899, the school fees were reduced, the rates now being : — 
{a} For each boy entering over 12 jears of age, £i is. per quarter ; 

(b) For each boy entering under 10 years, up to 1'2 years, £2 12g. Sd. ; after 12 years, £3 3i. per 

quarter for the rest of hia lime at the school ; 

(c) For each boy entering over 10 years but under 12 years, up to 12 years, £2 12s. 6d. j after 12 years, 

£3 13s. 6d. for the rest of his time at the school ; 
(d} For resident boarders, £12 12s. per quarter, exclusiTe of school fees. 
When two members of the same family attend the school, a reduction of lOs. Sd. enoh, and In the case of 
three members or more attending, a reduction of £1 Is, each is made from the amount of tuition fees. 

Currictt/um. — The course of study is similar to that proridcd by the southern Grammar Schools of the 

instruction the school is divided into upper, lower, and modern sections. The 

Latin, Greet, French, German, history, political and physical geography, physical 

arithmetic, bookkeepiog, writing, drill, and gymnastics. Arrangements can be 

and drawing. 

ork of the lower school is mainly that of a preparatory school. Enclisb subjects, arithmetic, 

' '^ ' [Illy advanced in other 

commercial life. Two 



■ch pupil are sent ererj 



colony. For the puroo: 
gubjocts taught are: Luglii 
science, higner msthomati 
made for instruction in mil 

The work of the lower school is mainly that of a preparatory 
elementary science, are learned by all boys ; Latin and French by thost 
subjects. In the modem school enpeoial attention is paid to the siibjeets required 
eiaminalions are conducted in each year, and reports on Ihe conduct and progress of 
qaarter to parents or guardians. A laboratory is provided for instruction in phrsical >•> 

has been added to the buildings, in which Imvs are encoursged to s[>cnd part of their leisure, insiiruciiiin is 
giren from time to time as required. The Drill Instructor attends twice a week. 

Pro^r-u(.-~Th'^ following extracts from the Head l^Taster's report refer to the progress of the school daring 
the year :— 

The experiment of attracting boys at an earlier age by a reduction of fees for their whole time at sehool was 
initiated io Jannarj. nnd ih rusponsible for a few entries ; rliile h rrgiilation, admiciinggirh to tbt; number of sii, 
brou([ht us three more. The forming of a class tor small boys has proved very snocesslnl. This opinion is based 
upon mj personal knowledge of the progress made, ani the expre'<sions of satisfaction I have constantly heard 
from parents. This is not in fact a now departure, for the original regulations admit boys at the age of eight 
years, The only difference is that the boys entering at the earlier age now enjoy the advantage of reduoed fees. 
The standard for entrance, elementary reading and writing, is the same as always, nor do I wish lo remove these 
limitations, but I hope next year we may receive more of these little fellows, to whom we are able to 
give a great deal of Jndividoal attention at a time when they require it most ; and it is as easy and in 
many ways better to have a dozen in a form than half that number. I have been anxious, 
in the oase of these younger pupils, that parents should communicate their wishes respecting the 
necessary amount qI school work. I am most unwilling to make their young lives a burden by giving 
them too much preparation, and it is quite possible that we masters do not suQiciently realise how formidable the 
simplest lesson may seem to those who nave not toiled fur along the rugged path to knowledge. It is a 
disappointment to (ind that increasodprosperityin the town and colony has actually sffecledus adversely. As a 
consequence of the demand for hoys tn offices, we have lost several who might have remained with us longer. 

Since Mr. Phi Ip's scholarship scheme was upset, and a return made to the former conditions, we have enrolled 
hut one, who joined us at the beginning of this year. Instead of the 2o of three years ago, we bare now on our 
lists bnt fonr holders of State scnool scholarships— two of which expire now. 

Public Ej'amiaatioia. — In the Sydney senior examination last December, our candidates were successful 
beyond our expectations. Miss Beet's pass was very creditable, with two first classes, three seconds, and two 
thirds, while McKelvey's wus brilliant, with live Grats, three seconds, and one third. McKclvey would have 
bad a ^ood chance of winning a Univemity Exhibition had he competed, but. like Boyd, he decided for the 
University too late— only, in fact, after the excellence of his pass was seen- It was some conxolation te hear that 
he won tue O'Connell Scholarship at St. John's College, where he entered iu March. Boyd maintains his 
reputation, showing Srst-class ability with head and heels. He took first classes in all his subjects in March, 
winning the Levey Univcriity Scholarship in chemistry and physics, while he represented the University in 
running. Another old head boy (Perkins) took his degree in classical honours, and is now on the staff of Eing's 
School, 

The seven junior candidates, repreKented by their passea, can scarcely be described as brilliant, but ihcy 
mainlAined our prestige by all obiaining i^ertilicates with an average of nearly nix subjects apiece out of a 
possible seven, Henry's pass including matriculation. In tbc ten years during which we have competed in llie 
Sydney examinations, of the seventy candidates entered three only have failed to pass. The last failure was six 
years ago. 

Attendamee. — The numbers on the roll during the year were — for the first quarter, 43; for the second, 46 ; 
for the third, 47 : and for the fourth, 61. The boarders numbered 18. The daily attendance was 93 per cent. 

efficient state of repair, but the funds did not permit of 



I have, iu:.i 

E. J. B. WAKEHAM. I 
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APPENDIX D, 



ANNUAL KXAMINATION OP TEACHERS AND OTHERS, 1899. 



GEOGKAPHT. 
19/* December— 9-30 to 12-30. 



« • 



•* Sketch mapR mnnt be drawn on an large a scale as the 
foolscap page will Adnat, 



For Admission as Papil-Teacher of the First Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 
Xaximiun Marks. 

60 1. As a specimen of your penmanship, write in small- 

hand the following lines — 

** Pleased with his soUlude^ and JliUin/f Ught 

From sprtiy to spray ^ wherever he rcstx, he shukcs 
From tnanfi a twig the pendant drojyn of ire, 
Tliat tinkle in Uie withered leaven below." 

96 2. Draw a map of Anstralia, and mark on it the chief 

^mes and openings on the Boutbem coast, the rivers of 
Western Australia, the colonies, and the following towns — 
Charleville, Winton, Gladstone, Rockhampton, Mackay, 
Townsville, Cairns, Bourke, Newcastle, Albury, Mildura, 
Geelong, Port Darwin, Eucla, Perth. 

26 3. Give the poKition of each of the following, ami say 

f«>r what it U noted :— Liverpool, Oxford, Glasgow, Cork, 
Mar»ei)los, Gibraltar, Florence, Hamburg, Athens, Odessa, 
The Tyn»l, Mont Cents, Lakes of Killamey. 

20 4. Give, in a tabular form, the area and population of 

each continent. 

18 5. Name the chief lakes, and underline the name of the 

largest lak:3, in each continent. 



For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Second Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

60 1. As a specimen of copy-setting, write in large-hand 

. the word *' Ventriloquist" ; and in small-hand the following 
lines— 

** The village all declared how vvuch he knew, 
^Twas certain he could wnte and cypher too," 

85 2. I>raw a maj) of England^ and mark on it the chief 

capes on the eastern coast, the chief o))enings on the western 
coast, the counties bordering un the English Channel, and 
the following to wo s— Berwick, Uull, Great Yarmouth, 
London, Portsmouth, Ventnor, Bristol,. Swansea, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchester. 

20 3. Write a methodical account of the geography of the 

Maltese Islands, or of Ceylon. 

25 4, Write what you know about the Dominion of Canada 

under these heads— Area, Population, Political Divisions 
with their Capitals, Mineral Productions, Industries, Chief 
Towns with their positions. 

20 6. Give as accurately as you can the situation of each of 

the following towns, ana say for what it is noted : — Benares, 
Winton, Ktmberley, Khartoum, Stanley, Broken Hill, 
Ballarat, Port Pine, Auckland, Suva. 



For Admission as Papil-Teacher of the Third Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

50 1. As specimens of copy-setting, write in largo-hand — 

** Great Britain and Ireland"; in small-hand — ** History of 
the French Revolution, by Thomas Carlylc' ; and in plain 
print — ** Pacific Ocean" the initials in cai>itals and the rest 
m small letters. 

90 2. Explain, as to a class, how to find the length of a 

degree on the earth's surface. 

20 8. Taking the latitude of Brisbane to be 27*^ S., what is 

the meridian altitude of the sun at Brisbane {a) at Mid- 
winter, {b) at Midsummer? 

25 4. Explain the terms— E<[nin<)xc8, l*eriheli<>n, Equation 

of Time, Sidereal Day, Apparent Solar Day. 

25 5. Draw a map to show the direction and limits of the 

Trade Winds in the Atlantic Ocean. 



For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

Maximum Marks. 

1. Draw a sketch map showing the chief currents of the 25 
Atlantic Ocean. 

2. Give the subject-matter of a lesson on Waves. 12 
8. Explain clearly why it is high water on opposite sides 20 

of the globe at the same time, and illustrate your answer by 
a diagram. 

4. Enumerate the conditions wbidh determine the 18 
climate of a place ; and explain and illustrate any one of 
them fully. 

5. Dlustrate the statement that "mineral wealth enters 25 
largely into the conditions necessary for the material 
prosfierity of a nation.'* 

For Admission as Teacher of the Third Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 



1. Give the subject-matter of a lesson on Lunar Eclipses, 
and illustrate by diagrams. 

2. Write what yon know about Cometa and Meteors. 

3. Show clearly how it has been ascertained that the Sun 
rotates, and that its axis is inclined to the ecliptic 

4. (a) Explain, as to a class, how longitude is fonnd at 

sea. 

(6) Whon it is a.m. at Constantinople, long. 29" E., 
what time is it at Cape Farewell, long. 44" W. ? 

5. If an object weighs 1,940 lbs. at the poles, what is its 
weight at the equator ? To what is the difference in weight 
due? 

6. Explain clearly why the solar day varies in length, 
and illustrate your answer oy a dia^am, 

7. Show, by a diagram, the arrangement of the isobars, 
and the direction of the wind in a cyclone area in the southern 
hemisphere. 

8. Give the subject-matter of a lesson on the Gulf 
Stream. 

9. Compare the climate, i>roduction8, and industries of 
Tropical and of Temperate regions. 

10. Write explanatory notes on the following: — Annular 
eclipse, ice-foot, neap-tides, aphelion, insular climate, snow- 
line, isotheral lines. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 

(Three hours allowed.) 

1. Explain what is meant by the term ''Equation of 
Time." 

2. Write an account of the geography of the Valley of 
the Nile under these heads :— Area, inhaoitants, government, 
climate, productions, towns, historical sketch from 1881 to 
the present time. 

3. Compare the climate and products of the coastal 
districts of Queensland with those of the inland districts. 

4. Draw a map showing the British and German 
possessions in East Africa. 

5. Show how climate, labour, cost of land, means of 
transport, tazaticin, and government influence the production 
of mercantile commodities. 

6. Draw a map of Australia, and mark on it the chief 
mountains and rivers. 

7. Enumerate the British, German, and French posses- 
sions in the Pacific, and give an account of their commerce. 

8. Write a methodical account of the political geography 
of Russia. 

9. To what causes do you attribute Great Britain's 
supremacy as a commercial power? 

10. Name the five climatic zones, account for their limits, 
and illustrate your answer by a diagram. 
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AEITHMETIC. 

19/7* December — 2 io 5. 

•»* Set down the working of the sums so that the process by 
which each answer is obtained may be seen. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the First Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. Seven tracks of coals weigh 31 tons 3 cwt. 3 qrs. G lbs.; 
two of them weigh 7 tons 17 cwt. 2 qrs. 18jlbs. Find the 
average weight of each of thi^ others. 

2. How Hiuch does the number of square feet in 17 ac. 
3ro. 37 per. 20^8ri. yds». 6h«i. ft. exceed the number of pints 
in 604hhds. 28 gals, of beer? 



25 



30 
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lUiimum Marks. 

85 8. ShppUfy— 
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I llAzimnm M«rin. 

5. [For Males only.] There is a half-acre field in the 86 
shape of an equilateral triangle, and a horse is tied by a rope 
fastened at ono of the corners. Find the length of the rope 
so as to enable him to graze on half the field. 



85 4. [For Males only.] If 4 men, or 5 women, can gather 

4ac. 3ro. 8 per. of potato€R in 3 days of 8 hours each, how 
many hours per day should 3 men and 5 women be em[iloyed 
in order to gather 35 ac. 2 ro. 18 per. in 11 days ? 

25 5. [For Males only.] A and B commence some work 

on Monday morning, and oy Tuesday evening have done | of 
it ; A then leaves, and B completCK it by Saturday evening. 
In how many days could A have done it alone ? 

25 4. [For For ales only.] How many miles an hour does 

a person walk who takes two steps a sacond and 1,900 steps 
in a mile ? 

a5 5. [For Females only.] Multiply ^11 Os. md. by 3|, 

and prove the tmth of your result. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Second Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

30 1. What must be the rate of wages per day, that 12 men 

may earn in 10 days the same amount that 9 men earn in 
14 days at 3s. 4d. per day ? 

85 2. It is new moon on March 16th at 9 hrs. 87 min. p.m., 

and again on April 15th at 7 hrs. 3 min. ».m. Supposing 
the lunar months to be exactly equal, when will it no new 
moon in May following ? 

80 3. Find, by Practice, the cost of— 

(a) 999^ things at £i 18s. 2Ad. each. 

(6) 3 lbs. 14dwt. 18 gr. of gold at £3 18s. 2d. per oz. 

25 4. [For Males only.] Divide 7*619 by 0019, and 

multiply the quotient by ^ of -00011569. 

80 5. For Males only.] Keduoe£'8l6 - 7'OSs. to the decimal 

of -13 of i of £5. 

25 4. [For Females oulyj A owns ^ of a bin of barley, 

B the rest; f of the difference between their shares is 
5 quarters 7 bushels. Find B*s share. 

80 5. [For Females only.] A man mixes 56 gallons of 

spirits worth £1 5s. Id. per gallon with 17 gallons worth 
78. 10^. per quart, and then adds 8 gallons of water ; at 
what price per gallon must he sell the mixture so as to gain 
£19 Is. lOd. on his outlay ? 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

25 1. A man and a boy working together can do '61 of a 

piece of work in two days ; the man ov himself could have 
done the work in 4 davs ; how many aays will it take the 
hoy working by himself to do it ? 

25 2. What principal, in 3$ yrs. at 2} per cent., will pro- 

duce the same interest that .^6660 does in 4 years at 3 per 
cent, per annum ? 

35 3. If 14 men eat lis. fid. worth of bread in 3 days when 

wheat is 52s. per quarter, what must be the price of wheat 
that £2 58. may provide bread for 26 men for a week ? 

35 4. [For Males only.] A grocer bought 500 lbs. of tea, 

and sold 100 lbs. at ?.s. 3d. i^er lb., making a profit of 12^ per 
cent. At what rate per lb. must he sell the remainder that 
he may gain 20 per cent, on the whole purchase ? 

30 5. [For Males only.1 A person invests £2.184 in the 

8 per cents, at 91. and sells out when the funds nave fallen 
1 per cent. ; he tnen invests the proceeds of the sale in the 
4 per cents, at 108. Find the amount of his new stock, and 
the alteration in his income. 

4. [For Females only.] (a) Add together, as decimals, 
'123, 123, '123, and '123. (6) Divide three times the sum of 
4-0499 and '4049 by four times the difference of 160 and 4*6. 

5. [For Females only.] On what date will ^660, lent 
on the Ist January, 1898, amount to £708 10s. at 5 per cent, 
per annum, simple interest ? 
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For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

80 . !• I h&\e bought 66 bags of flour for £75 cash. At what 
price per bag must I sell it, with allowance of 2 months* 
credit, that my present gain may be 10 per cent., the value 
of credit being 5 per cent, per annum ? 

80 2. An agent sells goods to the value of £79,653 12s. 6d., 

on which he receives a commission of 3^i)er cent., while his 
office and other expenses amount to 22A per cent, of his 
commission. How much clear profit does ne make, and how 
much does he remit to his principal ? 

85 3. [For Malrh only.] Find tlio diameter of a circle 

described round a triangle, tho sides of which are 2t>3, 285, 
and ('»S. 

20 4. [For Malk8 only.] Apply Simpson's Rule to find in 

square feet the area uf a figure having the following dimen- 
sions :-0rdinate8, 14-2, 141), 15-8, 15-1, 14-5, 14 1, and 137 
feet ; common distance, 3 feet. 



3. [For Females only.] Find the price of stock when 80 
.£325 stock can be paid for bv a bill of £814 128. due in 

2jt montlis, true discount at the rate of 4 per cent, being 
allowed. 

4. [For Females onlv.] A man who rows 4 miles an 80 
hour in still water takes 1 hr. 12 min. to row the same distance 

up a river ; how long will he take rowing down again ? 

5. [For Females only.] A man Laving bought a pig for 80 
23s. 4d. wanted to sell it for such a price that, if he reduced 
that iirice 12^ per cent., he would still have gained 12|^ per 
cent, on what it coet him. What did he want for the pig ? 

For Admission as Teacher of tho Third Claxs. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. For the sum of £2 os. fijd. I can buy a number of 10 
yards of silk e(iual to the number of shillings which a yard 
wonld cost, what is the price per yard ? 

2. SimpUfy— 10 

Wa + 2J of 3i - ^ 

_Ji 4. (0^ _ I of 5i). 
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3. A cask of 150| gallons is bought for J675, and kept 
12 years, during which three-fourths of a quart evaporates 
yearly. At what rate per gallon must the contents he sold 
to clear 20 per cent. : the rate of simple interest being 4 per 
cent. ? 

4. A watch gains 5 min. in 60 hrs. If it be set right at 
noon on Sunday, find the true time when it indicates 4 p.m. 
on the following Thursday. 

5. A and B rent a pasture for 12 weeks, at £2 Ifis. 8d. 
per week. A puts in at first 25 oxen, but at the end of 20 
days withdraws 6, and 30 days thereafter puts in 8. B pots 
in at first 18 oxen, and after 21 days 7 more, but 48 days 
thereafter removes 16. What sum should each person 
contribute towards the rent ? 

6. [For Males only.1 A person has a triangular-shapcMi 10 
garden, the base of which contains 200 yards, and divides it 
mto two equal parts by a hedge parallel to the base : find the 
length of the hedge. 

7. [For Males only.] The base of a pyramid is a 15 
rectangle which is 21 feet by 25 feet; the lenffth of the 
straight line drawn from the vertex to the middle point of 
either of the longer sides of the base is 28*8 feet : find the 
volume. 

8. [For Males only.] Find the volume of a coal waggon 
the depth of which is 47 inches ; the top and bottom being 
rectangles, the sides of which are reeiiecUvely 81 inches by 
54 inches, and 42 inches by 30 inches. 

9. [For Males onlv.] A bowl is in the shape of a 
segment of a sphere ; toe depth of the bowl is 9 inches, and 
the di*meter of the top of the bowl is 8 feet : find to the 
nearest pint the quantity of water the bowl will hold. 

10. [For Males only.] State the rules for finding- 
fa) The volume of a frustrum of a pyramid or cone. 
lb) The volume of a wedge. 

(c) The volume of a spherical shell. 

(d) The volume of a zone of a sphere. 
(t) The area of the surface of a sphere. 

6. [For Females only.] Extract the cube root of 10 
961504803000. 

7. [I'or Females only.] A ladder 65 feet long, plaoed 15 
with its foot 33 feet from a wall, reaohea within 7 feet of the 
top. How near the wall must the foot of the ladder be 
brought that it may reach the top ? 

8. [For Females only.] Find the difference in expense 20 
of carpeting a room 17 feet 9 inches long and 12 feet 6 inches 
broad, with Brussels carpet ^ of a yard wide at 4s. 6d. per 

Sard, and with Kidderminster carpet i of a yard wide at 
I. 6d. per yard. 

9. [For Females only.] A circle is 7 feet in circum- 20 
ferenoe : find the area of a square inscribed in it. 

10. [For Females only.] The diameter of a well is 15 
8 feet 6 inches, and its depth is 40 feet : find the cost of 
excavation at 7s. 6d. per cubic yard. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 

(Females.) 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. The difference between the mercantile and true dis- 15 
count on a bill due 9 months hence at 4 i^er cent, per annum 

is 15r. : find the amount of tho bill. 

2. Divide Jei2 16s. among A, B, and C, so that A mar 10 
receive a third as much again as B, ana 3 guineas more than C. 

3. If a watch is 5 minutes hIow at 12 o*clock on Thurs- 20 
day, and 3^ minutes fast at half-past 3 p.m. on Saturday, 
find at what moment it was exactly right 
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lUzimum Starks. 

15 4. Whisky diluted with water to the extent of 25 per 

cent, is sold at a profit of 12} per cent for 27b. a gallon : 
find the cost of a gallon of pure whisky. 

20 5. Give, and |>rove, the rules for converting both pure 

and mixed circulating decimala to vulgar fractions. 

15 6. Find the diameter of a circle described round a right- 

angled triangle, the sides of which are 14 ft. and 10 '5 ft. long. 

10 7. A room three times as long as it is broad is cariieted 

at 4s. 6d. per sq. yard, and the walls are coloured at 9a. per 
sq. yard ; the respective costs being £S 6s. 4^. and 
4 guineas : find the dimensions of the room. 

15 8. A circular bowling-green is to contain 2 acres, and is 

to be surrounded by a uniformly wide path^ the area of 
which is to be half an aero : find the radius with which the 
circumference of the bowling-green may be described, and 
the width of the path. (In tJiU quation use x = 3|). 

15 9. A cistern is 13 feet 6 inches long by 9 feet 9 inches 

wide : find through how many inches the surface will sink if 
260 gallons of water are drawn off. 

15 10. A garden roller of iron is half an inch thick, the 

lenp^h is 30 inches, and the diameter of the inner surface is 
20 inches : find the weight, supposing a cubic inch of iron to 
weigh 4*562 ounces. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 

(Males.) 

(Three hours allowed.) 

6 1. Explain clearly the difference between the (7rat*itotto}i 

unit and tne absolute unit of force. 

15 2. Two flexible strings, one of which is horizontal and 

the other inclined to the vertical at an angle of 30*, support 
a weight of 10 Ibe. : find the tension in each. 

10 3. A uniform bar of metal 10 inches long weighs 4 lbs., 

and a weight of 6 lbs. is hung from one end : find the point 
on which the bar will balance. 

15 4. A (nrlinder and a cone are placed on a plane. The 

diameter of the base and the height of both is the same. If 
the plane be gradually inclined to the horizon and the friction 
sufficient to prevent sliding, which would topple ovor first ? 
Show how to find the angle of inclination to the horizon in 
oach case. 

12 5. The arm of a common steelyard is 2 feet lon£[. The 

fulcrum is 3 inches from one end. The frame on which the 

the weight of the 

from the end of 

_ *fc " ' "^here must the 

zero of the scale be? What is the length of a division 

representing a weight of 1 lb. placed on the frame ? 

8 6. Draw diagrams showing two arrangements of pullevs 

by which a power of 3 lbs. may just be able to raise a weignt 
of 24 lbs. 

15 7. With what velocity must a ball be projected up 9^ 

inclined plane whose leogth is 64 and height 5 so as just to 
reach the too? Find the time between its leaving and 
returning to tne bottom of the plane. 

18 8. Two weights of 9 lbs. and 7 lbs. are connected by a 

string passing over a pulley. After motion has continued for 
3 seconds 5 lbs. is taken off the larger weight. In what 
direction and with what velocity will each be moving at the 
end of the next 3 seconds ? 

12 9. A cvlindrical bucket 10 inches in diameter and 1 foo^ 

high is half filled with water. A half -hundredweight of iron 
is suspended by a thin string, and held so as to be completely 
immersed in water without touching the bottom of the 
bucket. Subsequently the string is removed, and the iron 
allowed to rest on the bottom of the bucket. By how much 
will the pressure on the bottom be increased in each case by 
the presence of the iron ? {A cubic foot of iron weighs 440 lbs. ) 

15 10. Describe the method of finding the s.g. of a solid 

lighter than water, and not soluble in water. 

12 11. Suppose that an iceberg has the form of a cube, and 

floats with a height of 30 feet above the ocean ; what depth 
will it have under the surface ? {s,g. of ice = "918, tfiat of sea- 
twrt<pr = 11)25.) 

12 12. A cylindrical tube 4 feet long is closed at one end, 

and when full of air is closed at the other end by a tightlv- 
fitting piston, having an area of 3 square inches, and weigh- 
ing 9 lbs. How far will the piston descend by its own weight, 
the cylinder being vertical ? If a force of 24 lbs. be appliea 
to the piston, how far will it then descend ? Neglect friction 
in both cases. 




ENGLISH aEAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 
20th JDecember--9S0 io 12*30. 

For Admission as Papil-Teacher of the First Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

25 1. (a) Decline, in the singular number only, the pro- 

nouns — Which, thou, she. [h) What are the plurals of— She, 
it, court-martial, phenib, knight-templar? (c) Give the past 
tense and past participle of each of the verbs-— Wring, ring, 
lie (to lie aown), let, can. 



jCaximtun Mi 

2. Analyse in detail the following t — 

(i.) In sweet Adair the jocund Spring 

His notes of odorous joy is breafthing. 
(ii.) Those barbarous ages past, suooeeded next the 

birth-day of invention. 
(iii.) To him from wanderinffs far and wild 
I come an over-weariea child 
In cool and shade His peace to find. 
(iv.) In the days of my childhood 'twaa like a sweet 
dream 
To sit mid the roses and hear the biida sing. 

3. Parse fully the words in italics in the following :— 

(i.) He seemed a wan, 

(ii.) What vou have said I will consider. 
(iii.) Give thy thoughts no tongae. 
(iv.) This day %htX\gtnJUe his condition. 

(v.) A chieftain's daughter seemed the maid. 

4. Write short sentences showing as adverbs the words- 
Half, all, least, enough, full. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Second CImi 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. In each of the following paasages dassify the dansei, 
and show their mutual relationship — 

(L) But since it pleased a vanished ^ye, 
I go to plant it on his tomb. 
That if It can it there ma^ bloom. 
Or dying there at least may d%e» 
(ii.) Believe it, *tis the mass of men He fo«». 

And where there is most sorrow and most wsat, 
There matt He is, for there is He most needed. 

2. Parse fully the words italicised in the foregoing. 3 

3. Define and exemplify the following terms :— Reflexive S 
pronoun, collective noun, copulative verb, perfect tense. 

4. Name all the endings used to denote the fenmdoe II 
gender of nouns, and give examples. 

5. Give a few examples showing the tcx> frequent oss of S 
the pronoun, and show how it may be avoided. 

6. Write sentences showing as adverbs the words— HaU, 2E 
aU, lesst, enough, fnlL 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Cl«s, 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. Analyse fully the following passages, and supply tbe # 
necessary ellipses — 

(i.) It moves me more perhaps than folly ought. 

When some green heads, as v<Hd of wit as 
thought, 

Suppose tnemselvee monopolists of sense, 

And wiser men*s ability prcfenef. 
(ii.) The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to^ay^ 

Had he thy reason would he skip and fiayf 

2. Parse fully the words hi italics. S 

3. Conjugate fullv the verb lie (to lie down Hn the perfect 90 
tense subjunctive, and in the future-perfect indicative. 

4. Give the meanings of the following Latin roots, with SI 
at least two derivatives from each :— Gens, integer, laos, 
mendax, norma, salus, gero, halo. 

5. (a) Give a brief summary of Longmans' remarks oo fi 

the airangement of words m sentences. 

(6) What does Longmans say about the proper use of 
"shall" and "wiU"? 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth (Tlass. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. Analyse fullv the following passages, and supply ths 45 

necessary ellipses : — 

(i.) The invention all admired, and each how he 
To be the inventor missed, so easy it seemed, 
Once found, which yet uvfound most would have 

thought 
Impossible. 

(ii.) Hadst thou but shook thy head or made a pauK, 
When I spake darkly what I purposed. 
Or turned an eye of doubt upon my face 
As bid me tell my tale in exraees words. 
Deep shame had struck me dumb. 

2. Parse fully the words in italics. ^ 

3. Show how the inverted order in composition may be 30 
effective in point of rhsrthm, of emphasis, and of deamen. 

4. Explain and expand the idea contained in the 9 
following : — 

Regions Cassar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway. 

5. Give the derivation of — Neuralgia, apostrophe, IS 
electricity, synonymous, emphasis, phooograpn, exaggerate, 

eloquent. 
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Poi' Admission as Teacher of the Third Class. 

(Three hours allowed.) 
ICulmum Marks. 

18 1. Write out clearly the meaning of each of the following 

passages from Mason 'is Smaller Grammar-^ 

(i.) You'd think no fools disgraced the former reign, 
Did not some grave examples still remain ; 
Who scorn a lad should teach his father skill, 
And having once been wrong will be so still. 

(ii.) As fruits ungrateful to the planter's care 
On savage rocks inserted learn to bear, 
The surest virtues thus from passions shoot, 
Wild nature's vigour working at the root. 

10 2. What does Mason say of such idioms as "methinks,' 

" me lists," " woe worth the day "? 

15 ^ 3. Explain clearly, as to an Upper Class, how to dis- 
tinguish between words ending in "mg**— as aostract nouns, 
as gerunds, and as participles. 

15 4. Give the derivation of— Cardinal, syntax, sureeon, 

orthoepy, heresy, sycophant, aneurism, bypochoncfriac, 
strategy, pentateuch. 

30 5. Analyse fully the following passages, supplying the 

necessary ellipses :— 

(a) But lest his heart exalt him in the harm 
Already done, to have dispeopled heaven 
My damage fondlv deemed. I can repair 
That detriment, it such it oe to lose self lost. 

(6) But knowledge is as food, and needs no less 
Her temperance over appetite, to know 
In measure what the mmd may well contain, 
Oppresses else with surfeitL and soon turns. 
Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wind. 

6. Give the syntactical connection of the italicised 
words in the folio wmg idioms : — 

(i.) No veil she needed virtue proof. 

(ii.) Rupert fell full length upon the floor, 
(lii.) You are not a^o^ the wiser, 
(iv.) Yes tind^ease your Majesty. 

(v.) And all the air a solemn stillness holdif. 
(vi.) A littl€ iiwre and he had been killed. 



(6) 
(c) 



7. (i.) Scan the following verses i— 

(a) Tis night and the landscape is lovely no 
more. 

Like leviathans afloat 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine. 

I saw from the beach, when the morning 

was shining, 
A bark o'er the waters move gloriously on. 
(d) Fast they eome, fast they come. 

See how they gather. 

(ii.) What are meant by the terms — Dactylic, hyper- 
metrical, catalectic, alliteration, quatrain ? 

8. As an exercise in composition write on any one of the 
following subjects : — 

fl) The seasons. 

J2J The invention of printing. 

(3) EfiFects of scenery on character. 

0. As regards style in writing, you are required to 
explain the uses of the following figures of speech :— Simile, 
metaphor, climax. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1. Contrast the characters of— 

a) Menenius and Coriolanus, or of 

b) Volumnia and Virgilia. 

18 2. From your study of the play of Coriolanus you are 

required to show what Shakespeare thought of the Koman 
populace, and of such leaders as Sicinius and Brutu^s. 

22 3. Explain the following extracts, and show speciflcally 

under what circumstances each was used : — 

(i.) He and Aufidius can no more atone 

Than violentest contrariety, 
(ii.) I have a heart as little apt as yours 

To brook control without the use of anger ; 

But yet a brain that leads my use of anger 

To better vantage. 

(iii.) The most sovereign prescription in Galen is 
but empirientic, and to this preservative of 
no better report than a horse-drench. 

(iv.) It will in time 

Win upon power, and throw forth greater 

themes 
For insurrections arguing. 

(v.) What he hath done famously, he did it to that 

end. 
(vi.) But since it serves my purpose I will venture 
To stale't a little more. 

14 4. An eminent critic writes — "Unenual as Tvx> Years 

Ago is, and weak in parts, it has yet its aamirable passages." 
Point out clearly one or more of what you conceive to be the 
finer passages in the book. 



Maximum Marks* 

5. Write brief character sketches of anj/ two of the 14 
following personages : — Elsley Vavasour, Frank Headley, 
Mark Armsworth, Major Campbell. 

G. Explain clearly what Marie meant by her allusions to 18 
Sir Galahad, and to the Quest of the San Greal. How did 
she apply them to the conditions of her own race and 
country ? 

7. Explain the passage— *' What is new among you is 10 
not patched ou artiocially to the old, but grows organically 
out of it, with a growth like that of your own English oak, 
whose every new year's leaf -crop is fed by roots which 
burrow deep in many an hundred generations, and the rich 
soil of full a thousand years." 

8. (i.) State clearly what is meant by— Grace in con- 18 

struction ; accuracy in construction ; force in 
construction. 

(ii.) Describe and exemplify — The elegiac stanza, the 
Spenserian stanza, and the Italian stanza. 

9. Write a brief essay on either of the following themes :— 20 

(a) Force of character. 
(6) Sense of duty. 



HISTOEY. 

20th December^2 to 5. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the First Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. Who were the principal discoverers of Australia, 20 
what was the nationality of each, and what part did each 
discover? 

2. Give briefly the story of La Perouse. 15 

3. What parts of Australia were explored by Hamilton 20 
Hume and MTajor Mitchell respectivelv ? What discoveries 
did each make ? Describe briefly Biitcnell's return journey. 

4. Write brief historical notes on each of the following 20 
places '.—George River, Cape York, Blue Mountains, Keppei 
nay, and Murray Islands. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Second Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. What means were adojyted by the Romans (a) to 15 
protect Britain from Northern invasion, and (6) to faalitate 
mtemal communication ? Give particulars. 

2. In the Saxon conquest what part was taken by Ella, 12 

Ida, and Cridda ? 

16 3. Write brief explanations of Witanagemot, Alderman, 

Ordeal or Judgment of God, and Valhalla. 

4. Write a short account of Ethelred, The Unready. 14 

Give dates. 

5. State briefly the circumstances that favoured William' 18 

the Conqueror in his conquest of England. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. Give a short account of the Scotch invasion of England 12 
during the reign of Stephen. 

2. What were the chief provisions of the Constitutions 15 
of Clarendon, and what abuses led to their enactment ? 

3. Write brief explanations of— The Statute of Provisors, 20 
Statute of Premunire, Statute of Treasons, and Mortmain 
Act. Give dates. 

4. State briefly the circumstances that led to the Barons' 16 
War, in the reign of Henry III., and what were the results. 

5. Give a short sketch of the reign of Richard II. 12 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. Compare the rival claims of the Houses of York and 14 
Lancaster to the throne of England. 

2. Describe the cause and leading incidents in the war 15 
with France during the reign of Henry V. 

3. When, by whom, and with what results were the 12 
following battles fought:— Mortimer's Cross, Pinkie, Shrews- 
bury, Crevant, Bloreneath, and Tewkesbury ? 

4. Write short biographical notes on — Joan of Arc, 20 
William Sawtre, Jack Cade, Thomas Cromwell, Lady Jane 
Grey, and Somerset (the Protector). 

5. What grounds had England for interierence in the 14 
affairs of Scotland during the reign of Elizabeth? State 
them as fully as you can. 
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NEEDLEWOEK. 
2l8t December— 9'SO to 12'30. 

Chequered paper for cniting-cmi is supplied. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of tlie Second Class. 

Theory. 
Maximum Marki. 
12 1. With reference to plain darning — 

(«) Give hriefly the fundamental principles to be 

observed. 
{h) Describe how the needle and the work should 

be respectively held, 
(c) What is the proper method of beginning and of 

finishing off ? 
(rf) How do you prevent puckering when drawing 
out the thread ? 

10 2. Describe clearly how the setting-in stitch is made. 

What other stitches does it resemble? In what respects 
does it difiFer from them ? Make diagrams of the setting-in 
•titch and the other stitches referred to. 

5 3. Give five rule? to be observed in hemming. 

4 4. Deecribe how a kid glove, torn at the gusset of the 
thumb, may be mended. 

Practice. 

12 1. A diagram (quarter-tize) of a child's pinafore is 

supplied to you. From madapolam cut out (half-size) one- 
haJf, right or left, of the pinafore ; also a sleeve and a piec« 
for half the neck-band. 

12 2. Tack a narrow hem down each side and along the 

bottom of the opening for the sleeve, and strengthen with 
buttun-hole stitch the bottom comers. 

6 Sw Tack a hem along the bottom of the sleeve, and tack 
in the sleeve. 

3 4. Tack a hem, ^-inch wide, down the back of the 

pinafore. 

5. On this hem — 
10 (a) Cut and work a button-hole, one end round, the 

other braced. 

8 (6) Sew a tape. 

18 6. Giather and stroke the top of the ])inafore, and set ill 

into the band. Tack it all, and properly finish 3 inches. 

For Admission aa Pupil-Teacher of the Third Class. 

Theory. 

9 L In patting on a flannel-patch which side is worked 
first, the right or the wrong ? Why ? How do you turn a 
corner in herring-boning the wrong side? And the right 
side ? Illustrate by diagrams. 

5 2. Classify the capital letters of the alphabet in the order 
in which they should be taught for marking. Mention 
different varieties of marking. 

8 3. Mention the chief faults met with in gathering, strok- 

ing, and setting-in respectively. 

8 4. Make diagrams of the various widths of a gored 

flannel petticoat for a woman. Mark on each width the way 
the selvedge runs and the nap falls, and state the amount of 
flannel required to make the garment. 

Practice. 

14 1. From calico cut out {half-size) the upper part, back 

and front, of the right side of a woman's chemise ; also a 

sleeve for the same, and pieces for half the neck-band and for 

the front opening. 
8 2. Tack the sleeve together for a run-and-fell seam, and 

work 1 inch of it at the top. 
14 3. Tack in the sleeve, and properly finish 1 inch in every 

direction from the junction at the under part of the sleeve. 
10 4. Put on down the front an upper false hem ending in 

a point. Sew the bottom, and tack the rest. 
14 5. Gather and stroke the parts of the chemise requiring 

t, and tack on the band. Properly finish 3 inches. 
10 0. On the front piece cut and work a button-hole. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 

Theory. 

10 1. Set down briefly and methodically directions for 

patting on a print patch by the method in which the toi>- 
■ewing is on the wrong side. What special advantage and 
diaadvantage respectively has this method ? 

6 2. Blake diagrams of — 



(a) The ordinary cross-cut darn ; 
\h)~ 



The cross-cut dam as recommended for house- 
hold purposes. 

[The diofframs mutt show where the darning is commenced, 
haw it runs, and hoxo it is crossed, "] 

8 8.^ Deeoribe briefly (a) how to cut a strip of twilled 
material on the cross; (6) how to join two such strips. 
ninatrate by diagrams. 

4 4. Give the chief faults made in the use of the thimble. 

How should the thimble be used ? 

Practice. 
12 1. From calico, cut out (half-size) one leg of a pair of 

knickerbocker drawers for a child ; also a leg-band for same. 
(State the age of the child for whom the drawers are 
auitable.) 

9 2. Fix and tack the leg for a run-and-fell seam, and 
work 2 inches of it at the bottom. 

15 ^ 8. Gather and stroke the bottom of the leg, and set it 
into the band. Tack it all, and properly finish 3 inches. 

16 4. Cut an opening down the side and insert a gusset at 
|b9 bottom. Tack the hems down the sides, and sew the rest. I 



Maximum Marks. 
5. On the leg-band— 

(a) Cut and work a button-hole, one end round, 10 

the other braced. 
{lA Work 2 inches of stitching. 6 

(c) Work 3 inches of feather-stitch and knotting. 6 

For Admission as Teacher of the Third Class. 

Thkory. 

1. What ornamental stitches of fancy-work are included 10 
in your text-book as useful in i)lain needlework ? What 
remarks are made to justify their inclusion ? What caution 

is given as to their use? Make diagrams of the stitches 
referred to. 

2. **JSxce!lent practice is given by a lesson on a * paper' 12 
patch. " — Write notes of such a lesson to a Fourth Class, on 
putting on a calico patch. 

3. Give directions for patching a hole in cloth by fine- 8 
drawing. 

Practice. 

1. From calico, cut out (half-size) the upper i>art, back 14 
and front, of the right side of a woman's nightaress ; also half 

a back yoke for samo, and pieces for half the collar-band 
(neck, 14 inches), and for the false hem down the front. 

2. Fix and tack three tucks down the front, and put on 20 
(by tacking) an upper false hem ending in a point. Pro[^rly 
finish off the bottom. 

8. Tack the yoke on to the front at the shoulder. 4 

4. Make the collar-band, and tack it on. 8 

5. Cut and work a button- hole on the front piece. 10 

6. With knitting-wool ca^t on 34 loops, and with four 14 
needles knit the toe of a stocking, and finish it off by grafting. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 

Theory. 

1. Name the materials usually employed for illustrating 10 
the various processes used in needlework, and give some 
useful hints as to pupil-teachers on their proper selection. 

2. Give directions for cutting-out and making a baby's 12 
barracoat, or a woman's combination. Illustrate by diagrams. 

3. Give the needlework reciuirements for the various 8 
classes as set forth in Schedule V. 

Practick. 

1. From calico, cut out the upper part, back and front, 15 
of one side of a baby's nightgown ; also one of the sleeves. 

2. On appropriate parts work 8^)ecimens of the following 43 
stitches and processes .'—Setting m sleeve ; run-and-fell ; 
gathering, stroking, and setting-in ; button-hole ; tucks ; 
feather-stitch ; knotting ; marking in cross stitch the letters 
M.W. 

3. On dress material, work a specimen of a hedge-tear 12 
dam. 



DRAWING. 
2l8t December^2 to 3*30. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the First Class. 

Copy the example the same size (Fig. 1). — No ruling, 
tracing, or measuring of any kind allowed. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Second Class. 

The drawing is to be copied to the size here given, which 
is one-third as large again as the copv (Fig. 2).— No ruling, 
tracing, or measuring of any kind is allowed. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Class. 

1. Draw this figure on the squared snace. Let the aide 
of one scjuare represent 4 feet (Fig. 3).— Note.— The accent 
(') signifaes feet. 

2. (a) Construct a scale of one inch and a-half to a mile, 

showing furlongs, and measuring 4 miles. 
(b) Draw from it lines measuring 2^ miles, and 3g miles 
respectively. 
8. This figure represents half a reading lamp (Fig. 4).— 
Draw it completely with lines twice their present length. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 

1. Construct an ifosceles triangle, two inches in height, 
and having the angles at the base ec^ual to the given angle A. 

2. Describe a circle about the given triangle ABC. 

3. Describe a circle passing through the given point A, 
and touching the given line in B. 

4. Construct a pentagon upon the given side AB. 

5. Construct a regular heptagon in the given circle. 

G. Inscribe three equal circles in the given equilateral 
triangle, each touching two other circles, ana two sides of the 
triangle. 

Note. — The construction lines must be enUrely geo- 
metrical, and not the result of calculation. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Third Class. 

Draw as much of the model as you can see, as it appears 
from your point of view ; and include in the drawing the top 
of the table. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 

The diagram gives the plan and elevation of a bridge 
and a flight of steps leading to it. Represent this figure in 
perspective. The point A is to be 5 ft. on the right of the 
spectator, and 4 ft. from the picture plane. The line joining 
points B and C is to vanish towards the left at an angle of 40 
with the picture plane. Height of the eye, 5 ft. Distance, 
12 ft, Scale, i in. to 1 foot. (Fig. 5.) 



M 



MUSIC. 

21 «/ December— ^'SO io 6. 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Second Class. 

Maximum Markt. 

10 1. On a gr*'at stave of eleven lines uhow the comparative 

: _; range of Ba?«, Tenor, Alto, and Treble voicen. 

IC 2. On a treble staff write the notos— 

cecfaebbfada; 



and on a bass ^taff write the notes — 
cgBGdfcae 



A c B. 



IG 3. In the literal notation (the Ct erman " tahlattire '*) write 

the names of the notes in the passages on the music sheet 
marked Figure I. and Figare 11. respectively. 

8 4. The duration of notes and rests in expressed by 

variations in their forms. Make a table to show these varia- 
tions and their relative values. 



IG 



For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Class. 

1. (a) What purpose does the bar mark serve in musical 
notation ? 

(/>) Construct a bar to illustrate each of the following 
rhythm signatures, and indicate the accents in 
e*ch :-|. I, t, ?. V, f . 



10 

10 

8 
6 




10 



12 



12 



10 



IG 



words 

OiuHo, CalandOy legato, oammodo, 

3. Write down the time signatures for the bars marked 
(a), {6), (r), (f/), and (e) in Figure III. of the accompanying 
music sheet. 

4. Give diagrams illustrating the mode of beating time 
in each of the f«)llc»wing measures : — f , C, }, f . 

5. (a) Give the signs and terms that indica^.e special 
emphasis on any part of a measure. 

(6) Quote or construct examples of *' syncopation " 
and "driving notes.** 

« 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 

} 1. Under the treble clef write the key bignatures of 

A major, B minor, and C minor ; and under the bass clef 
write the key signatures of A fiat major, D minor, and 
K minor. 

^ 2. Give the technical names of the notes in a diatonic 

scale, and the origin of "tonic," "mediant,*' "dominant," 
and "leading note.'' 

3. (ft) Show, on a staff, the minor scale both ascending 
anrl tle^cending, (1) in its commonly assumed 
form, and (2) in its true foini. 

(6) State the advantages and disadvantages of each 
form. 

I. Show in a concise form the keys related to A minor, 
distinguishing tho«e in the first degree of relationship from 
those m the sectmd. 

5. Give rules for ascertaining whether a passage is in 
the major key indicate<i by the signature or in its relative 
minor. 

G. Transpose into the key of G the passage mnrked 
Figure IV. in the uius'C sheet. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Third Class. 

1. C<»ns(ruct a table of diatonic intervals counting 
npwarii from C. Name each interval ; pive the number of 
son^icones in it ; and say whether it is major, minor, perfect, 
imperfect augmented, or diminished. Wliy are the intervals 
of the fourth, the fifth, and the octave from the tonic called 
" perfect " instead of merely " major '" ? 

2. Give the meaning and illustrate the musical signi« 
ficance of each of the following terms :— Da capo, tenuto, 
appoggiatura, the turn, the shake, arpeggio, mezzo, meno, 
pm, poco, aforzato, morendo. 

3. In teaching vocal music, what are the advantages and 
the disadvantages of— (1) The fixed do system, (2) the 
movable do system ? 

4. Re-write the tune marked Figure V. in the music 
sheet, placing the Alto and Tenor parts on separate staffs 
under tneir own clefs. 



10 



10 



10 



20 



For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 

1. What notes of the scale may take a chord of the 
Sixth ? State the limitations with respect to the use of the 
chord ^. 

2. In Figure VI. of the accompanying music sheet are 
given passages in which conpecutive Fifths and Octavos 
(XJcur. On blank staves show how these are to be rectified. 

3. Write the chord of the Dominant Seventh in funda- 
mental position and in its inversion!!, with their resolutions, 
in the key of E flat. 

4. Copy the melody in Figure Vfl. of the music sheet, 
and add Alto, Tenor, and Bass parts. Use any harmony 
you please. Figure the Basp. Write in Short Score. 



U 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

22nd Beeemher—d'SO to 12-30. 
For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Cltii. 

(One hour and a-half allowed. ) 

Maximmp Muki. 

1. (a) Write as a copy for a Fourth Claas— " J«/wnii ift 

thrice the size of England.*^ 
(h) Form the words ** Australia" and ** Federation" 
in imitation of plain print, the former in 
small letters, the latter in capitals. 

2. What should be the general plan of a Let$scn im a 15 
New Rule in Arithmetic? 

3. Give Gladman's Scheme of an actual Lesson od l^ 
Writing to children under seven years of age. 

4. To what causes are most of the anomalies in English 
spelling traceable, and In what respect does "spel^** 
reaembie "reading"? State the general principle on wbicb 
spelling should be taught. 

Th Mention the defects of the simultaneous method of 
teaching reading. 

G. Give briefly the marks of g^ood Qnesiions and 
good Questioning, as set dou^ in Gladman. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Third Class. 

(Three hours allowed.) 

1. Penmanship test — 

(a) Form the words **CarbohpdrftU*'' ftod "Proteidi" 
in imitation of omamental print, the iaitiab 
only to be capitals. 

(6) Write as a copy for a Fifth Class— "CbiUtfAflM 
doth make cowards of us a//." 

2. What treatment, in Gladman's opinion, should a 
teacher resort to in cases of (a) "sullennoss," {b) "bolljriBg," 
(c) ''want of care of school furniture,'* on the part ai his 
pupils ? 

3. Why are rewards given in schools ? State the chief 
objections to their employment. 

4. Give the plan recommended by Gladman for teaching 
"Analysis," by which the exercise becomes interestiBg and 
valu.'ibie to the learners. 

5. State Mr. Fearon's estimate, as qa.ited bj GUdinaii» 
of the importance of giving attention to "dates** in teaching 
history. 

0. What is the most usual mistake made in tearhing 
Geography ? Name the sciences, some knowledge of which 
it Is desirable that the teacher should have in order to be 
able to teach Physical Geography as a science. 

7. State fully the School Value of Discipline. 

8. Mention the change made in "The State Rduoitioa 
Act of 1875" by "The State Kducation Act Amendment 
Act of 1897." 

9. (vive the principal duties of a School Committee. 

10. St:>eclfy— (a) The grammar, (b) the Kndid, («) the 
science, and {d) the algebra preset i bod for the third half-year 
in Fifth CUws. 

11. Draw up teaching notes of a lesson on "Eclipses" 
for a Sixth Class. 

12. Write the four clauses of the "General Instractiofu" 
bearing on "The Daily Report Book." 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 

(Three hours allowed.) 

1. Penmanship tent — 

(<i) Form in plain print the word ^^OrgaHisatim,*' 
the initial onl v to be a capital ; and in orna- 
mental capitals the word ** Edueatitm.'^ 

(h) Write as a copy for a Sixth Class—" Patietuy 
is a necessary ingredient of genius," 

2. State what the office of psycnolo^ is, and name the 
three kinds of thought recognized by l(^cians. 

8. Give the substance of what Bain — apeakine of 
physiology as affecting education— remarks, as quoted by 
Gladman. 

4. Why should children, who have gone throogh a good 
kindergarten training, be expected to make rapid progress 
when transferred to the ordinary school ; and what are the 
(jualities with which the good kindergarten teacher most be 
exceptionally gifted ? State the leading aim and mark of 
sound teaching. 

5. What should be the main purpose of the teacher when 
giving an object lesson ? 

(>. Mention the leading points in mental philosophy, 
especially for teachers. 

7. Give the seven guiding principles for intdllecttial 
education, specified by Spencer. 

8. S()ecif^ the faults that should be carefully avoided m 
the construction of time-tables. 

9. What is the aim of school organization, and whatdoei 
it include? Name the leading systems of organisation whidi 
have prevailed in England dunng the present centnry, sod 
state to which of them our own system belongs, givuig iti 
advantages, aud the essential part of its plan. 

10. What are the marks of good reading, and (m what 
does it depend ? Give the commonest instances of faulty 
pronimciatiun. 

11. How, apart from higher moral qnalificatioin tad 
aims, is a good teacher distinguished? 

12. State the advantages and the possible ahqses of bone 
lessons. 
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ALGEBRA. 

22nd December — 2 to 5. 
*»* All the details nf the work mast be given. 

For Admission as Pupil -Teacher of the Second Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 
Maximum Marks. 

8 



10 



10 
14 

12 

15 
6 



1. Define and exemnlify — Literal coefficient, exponent, 
dimension of a term, like terms, compound algebraical 
exprettsion. 

2. If a = 1, 6 = - 2, <j = 3, rf = 0, find the numerical 
value of— 

b 

3. By bow much does the sum of 3x - 5y + Iz and 
29: - 4y - 6;: exceed their diflference ? 

4. Multiply — 

«• + 2ajy + y* by - 2x»y + y* + 3«"y« ■¥ x* - 2jcy». 

5. Find the product of— 

^* - fa: - f and \x* + §« - f . 

6. («• - y^) -^ x» + flfSy + ary« + y\ 

7. Aflsuroing n to be a whole number, state whether it 
is odd or even when — 

(I.) ac" + y" is divisible without remainder by ar + y. 

(ii.) «" - y" „ „ „ as + y. 

(ilL) x" - y" „ „ ,, X- y. 



11 



9 
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For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Third Class. 
(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

1. Enunciate the '* Rule of Transposition " as applied to 
the solution of equations; state the axioms on which it 
depends ; and show the connection between the rule and the 
axioms, taking as an example the solutitm of 2x + 7 = 3x - 3. 

2. Simplify— 

6[a -2{6 - 8(c + d)}] - 4 [a - 3 {6-4(c-d)}]. 

3. Divide— 

a!_^+£-iby^-^. 
27 12 16 G4 3 4 

4. Solve— 



x 



~ ii (a; + 10) 
34 



-(i-')= 



^^1^-2]. 
61 



6. Simplify — 



w* 36p'^* . ITympx^ 



^ 



%\mn 



2In^x^u 



15 6. Find three consecutive numbers such that if the 

smallest be divided bv 10, and the greatest by 8^ the sum of 
the two quotients will be 24 less than the remainmg number. 

15 7. A sum of £5 10s. was t>aid in crowns, half-crowns, 

and shillings. The number of half-crowns used was six 
times the number of crowns and three times the number of 
shillings ; how many were there of each ? 

For Admission as Pupil-Teacher of the Fourth Class. 

(One hour and a-half allowed.) 

5 1. Define Involution and Evoluti<m. Show that no even 

power of any quantity cj^n be negative. 

10 



12 



12 



2. 


Extract the square root of— 






4x« 


+ 9y* + 25s* + 12xy - 30yz ■ 


- 20xr. 


3. 


Find the cube root of — 






x« - 


• 9te» + 33** - (J3«» + 6&C* - 


36x + a 


4. 


Resolve into factors- 








8ar' - 729y'' 








X* - Ox - 247 




6. 


Solve— 


1 - (7a - 36)«. 










['-!■« 








. 


,-f.. 
--!=>»• 





18 6. There are two silver cup?, and one cover for both. 

The first cup without the cover weighs 12 oz., and with the 
cover weighs twice as much as the second cup without it ; 
but the second cup with the cover weighs a third as much 
again as the first without it. Find the weight of the cover. 

14 7. There is a number consisting of two figures whose 

ram is 7 ; and if 9 be added to the number the figures will 
p))ange places. Find ft, 



For Admission as Teacher of the Third Class. 

(Three hours allowed.) 

Maximum Marks 

1. Define Highest Common Factor, and show that, in 5 
the case of algebraical quantities, this term is more 
appropriate than Greatest Common Measure. 



2. Reduce to lowest terms — 

1 + ar + X* - X* 



6 



1 - X* - x« + x' 

3. Resolve into factors — 

a;*_a;a-.9-2a»x« + «* + 0x: 1000y»-l; 2ri0(rt-6)=» + 2. 

4. Divide — 

/•> - Gx« + 3Gx . ., X* + 21Gx 





x" 


- 49 


~j 


x'*- 


X - 


42 




5. 


Simplify- 


- 












« 


t 


y 

' + y« 


x» 

+ — 

y* 


+ y3 
- X* 


- + 




xy 


x« 


- y* x' 


{^ 


+ y) (X* + y*) 


6. 


Find the cube root of— 












x» 

— + 

y* 


6x« 

y* 


9x _ 

y 


4 - 


9y 

X 


+ 


X* x» 


7. 


Solve- 















1 1 1 o^ 

— + — + T = 36 
x ^ p z 



^ -+,--■- = 28 

I 1 1 o« 



8. Find the value of a in 

X + 4 a(29x - 21) 



19X + 24 
6x 



{. 



4. Solve — 
x^* - y^ = 208 

X// (x - y) ::: 48. 

5. If m and n be the roots of ax* + 6x + c = 0, construct 
the equation whose roots are — and - • 

6. If 6 is a mean proportional between a and c, show 
that 4a* - 9^>* is to 4^* - 9c* in the duplicate ratio of a to 6. 

7. Divide 183 into three parts in Geometrical Progression, 
such that the sum of the first and third is 2^ times the 
second. 

8. Out of 12 (conservatives and IG Liberals how many 
different committees could l»e formed, each consisting of 
3 Conservatives and 4 Liberals ? 

9. Show that log H + log ISt - 2 log ^ = log 2. 

10. Find the (r + 1)'* term of (1 - x)"*. 

11. A and B are two stations 3(X) miles apart. Two 
trams start simultaneously from A and B, each to the oppo- 
site station. The train from A reaches 6 nine hours, and the 
train from B reaches A four hours, after they meet. Find 
the rate per hour ^t which each train travels. 



6 



6 



6 



8 



8 



X 4x - 5 

when X = i satisfies the equation. 

9. Given two numbers such that the difference of their 6 
squares is double of their sum, show that their product will 

be less than the square of the greiter by twice the greater. 

10. Find three numbers, A, B, and C, such that A with 10 
half of B, B with a third of (5, and C with a fourth of A, 
may each be 1,000. 

11. A man walks 35 miles, partly at the rate of 4 miles 10 
an hour, and partly at 5 ; if he had walked at 5 miles an 
hour when he walked at 4. and vice wr«4. he would have 
covered two miles more in tne same time. Find the time he 
was walking. 

For Admission as Teacher of the Second Class. 
(Three hours allowed.) 

1, Assuming m and n to be positive integers, prove 5 
that n"^ xar= a"* + ", and that (a*)" = a*"". Show also that 

a* = " V a**, o* = 1, and a~" = - • 

a* 

2. What quantity multiplied by itself becomes— 

29 + G/22? 
.3. Show that— 

15_ _ = v/5 (1 + y/2). 

v/lO + ^20 + y/-kO - -/a - y/80 



5 
5 



8 



7 
7 
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FOR EXAMINATION AS TEACHER OP THE FIRST CLASS, 1899. 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

(Paper I.) 

19M December— 9'30 to 12-30. 

1. (a) Give the English cognates of the following words — 

Dofftarct pullut, fui, gelu, tettuia^ comu ; and show 
how they illustrate Grimm's law. 

(b) Explain the api)arent violations of that law in the 
following cases— T€(ro-ap€9, jour; anscr, goose; 
tego, thatch ; tt€li<t^ star, 

2. Compare the conditiond of civilisation reached by the 
early Indo-Europeans and the early Teutons, as reconstructed on 
the evidence of language. 

3. Explain historically the methods of forming the past (the 
older perfect) in strong and weak verbs. 

4. Sketch the history of English dialects from before the 
Conquest till the 14tb Century. 

5. Discuss briefly the characteristics, position, and history 
of Norman French in England. 

6. In what respects did the grammar of IGth Century 
English dififer most markedly from our own ? 

7. Describe the position of English dialects in the present 
day. 

8. Discuss the history of the progressive forms of the verb 
which make use of words ending in ing. 

9. Translate into good modern English the following pas- 

(a) Bretons of Walys herde wel how 
That the Englische the monkes slow ; 
They gadered them to oonsail 
How to venge that tyrpayl. 
Thre noble men were in that dte, 
Tho thre made a great semble ; 
Tho thre weren alle kynges, 
& of the Bretons lordynges : 
Bledryk, of Comewaille was sire, 
& lord ouer al Deueneschire, 
Ala the water of Ex rennes 
flfro the hed, — ther men hit kennes, — 
Vnto the se ther hit gos yn ; 

(6) And tMjonde theise Ylee, there is another Yle, 
that is dept Pytan. The folk of that Contree ne tyle not, 
ne laboure not the Erthe : for thei eten no manere thing : 
and thei ben of gode colour, and of faire schap. aftre hire 
gretnesse: but the smale ben as Dwerghes; but not so 
lytylle as ben the Pigmeyes. Tboise men lyven be the 
smell of wylde Apples : and whan thei gon ony fer weye, 
thei beren the Apples with hem. For |if thei hadde lost 
the savour of the Apples, thei soholde dyen anon. Thei 
ne ben not fulle reeonable: but thei ben symple and 
bertyaUe. 

Cc) Bribes may be assembled to pitch, for euen as 
pytche dothe pollute theyr handes that medle with it : so 
brybee wyl brynge you to peruertynge of iustyce. Beware 
of pytch, you indges of the worlde, brybes wyl make you 
peruert mstice. Why you wil say We touche none. No 
marv. But my Mystres your wyfe hath a fyne fynger she 
toucneth it for you or els you ha<ie a seruant a Mnneribus 
he wyl say yf you wyl come to my master and offer him a 
yoke of oxen, you shal spede neuer the worsse but 1 thincke 
my Mayster wil take none, when he hath offered them to 
y^ maister, then commes another seruant and sayes. If 
yon wylbring them to the clarke of the kichen you shallbe 
remembred the better. Thys is a fryerly ntssion that 
wyll reoeyue no monye in theyr handes but wyll haue it 
put vpon theyr sleues. 



FRENCH. 

Papeb III.— Prose. 

\9th December— 9^0 to 12*30. 

Translate into French :— 

1. I am at present writing this in a house situated on 
the banks of the Hebrus, whicli runs under my chamber 
window. My p^rden is all full of cypress trees, upon the 
branches of which several couple of true turtles aie saying 
soft things to one another from morning to night. The 
summer is already far advanced in this part of the world ; 
and for some miles round Adrianople the whole ground is 



laid out in gardens, and the banks of the rivers are 
adorned with rows of fruit-trees, under which all the most 
considerable Turks divert themselves every eveninj? ; not 
with walking, which is not one of their pleasures ; but a 
party of them choose out a green spot, where the shade is 
very thick, and there they spread a carpet, on which they 
sit drinking their coffee, and are generally attended by 
some slave with a fine voice or who plays on some instru- 
ment. Every twenty paces you may see one of these 
little companies listening to the music ; and this taste is 
so universal that the very gardeners are not without it. 
I have often seen them and their children sitting on the 
banks of the river and playing on a rural instrument, 
composed of unequal reeds, which gives forth a simple but 
very agreeable eound. 

2. We had in this village more than twenty years ago 
an idiot boy who from his childhood showed a strong pre- 
dilection for bees : they were his food, his amusement, his 
main object. And as people of thiii cast have seldom 
more than one point in view, so this lad exerted all his 
faculties on this one pursuit. In the winter he dozed 
away his time, within his father's house, by the lire-side, 
in a kind of torpid state, seldom departing from the 
hearth ; but in summer he was all afert, and away in 
quest of hid game in the fields and on sunny banks. Bees 
and wasps were his prey wherever be found them. He 
had no fear for their stings, but would seize them with his 
naked hands, at once disarm them of their weapons, and 
suck th^ir bodies for the sake of their honey-bags. As he 
ran about he used to make a hunmiing noise with his lips 
resembling the buzzing of bees. This lad was lean and 
sallow, and of a cadaverous complexion ; and except in his 
favourite pursuit, in which he was wonderfully adroit, 
discovered no manner of understanding. 

3. As, in the triumph of Christianity, the old religion 
lingered latest in the country, and died out at last as but 
paganism— the religion of the villagers— before the advance 
of the Christian Church ; so, in an earlier century, it was 
in places remote from town>Iife that the older and ourer 
fornifc of paganism itself had survived the longest. While, 
in Rome, new religions had arisen with bewildering 
complexity about the dying old one, the earlier and simpler 
p.atriarchial religion— " the religion of Numa," as people 
loved to fancy— lingered on with little change amid the 
pastoral life, out of the habits and sentiments of which so 
much of it nad grown. A religion of usagcij and senti- 
ments rather than of facts and beliefs, and attached to verv 
definite things and places, it was in natural harmony with 
the temper of a quiet people amid the spectacle of rural 
life : like that simpler faith between man and man, which 
Tibullus expressly connects with the period when, with 
an inexpensive worship, the old wooden gods had been still 
pressed for room in their homely little shrines. 



GERMAN II. 

Set Books. 

19//* December—^'ZO to 12*30. 

1. Translate— 

(a) O ! vermongen Sie mich ja nicht, mein Prinz., mtt 
der Narrin, deren Wort ioh fiihre, aus Mitleid fiihre. 
Denn gestern, wahrlich, hat sie mich sonderbar geruhrt. 
Sie wollte von ihror Angelegenheit mit Ihnen gar nicht 
sprechen. Sie wollte sich ganz gelassen und kalt stellen. 
Aber mitten in dem gleichgiiltigsten Gespracho entfuhr ihr 
eine Wendung, eine Beziehung liber die andere, die ihr 
gefoltertes Herz verrielh. Mit dem lustigsten Wesen 
sagte sie die melancholischsten Dinge : und wieilerbm die 
lacberlichsten Possen mit der allertraurigsten Miene. Sie 
hat zu den Buchern ihre Zufiucht genommen ; und ich 
fUrchte, die werden ihr den Kest geben. 

(6) Marinelli ! Doch, Sie sollen mich nicht wild 
machen. Es sey so— Es ist so ! Und das wollen Sie doch 
nur sagen : der Tod des Grafen ist fiir mich ein Gliick 
—das griiaste Gliick, was mir begegnen konnte, das einzige 
Gliick, was meiner Liebe zu statten kommen konnte. Und 
als dieses — mag er doch goschohen seyn, wie er will ! Ein 
Graf mehr in der Welt, cxlur weniger ! Denke ich Ihnen 
sorecht? Topn ! auch ich erschrecke vor elnem kleinen 
Verbrechen nicht. Nur, puter Freimd, muss es ein kleines 
stilles Verbrechen, ein kleines heilsaraes Verbrechen seyn. 
Und sehcn Sie, unseres da wiiie nun gerade weder stille 
noch heilsam. Es hiitte den Weg zwar gereinigt, aber 
zugleich gesperrt. Jedermann wiirde es uns auf den Kopf 
zusagen, und leider hiitten wir es gar nicht einmal 
befipangen ! 
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3: TnuisIaCe— 

(itNun sahmranE dis Gdbtin aid) £um Chor 
Dar Feiernden im Oottaah&us empor, 
Und griff mil aiachfger F»u»t 
Id« C^elipiel. Die Tune flogen 
Bntuseud eminir ; bii brauBt 
Der Ocean luit aeiaen Wogen— 
Und HaUelujadonnertader Ohor 
In Fugen zutiinHimmel ampor. 
GcittJD der TnnlcaiuC, am |»ir[iurnsuSohwingBn. 
KameC du von Sinn zu Mennchen ber»b I 

(d) tm FflJdeuilileioii'icli atill und wild. 
Gaapnniit mein Feuerrobr, 
Da whwebt go licht dein liebea Bild, 
Dein eiluw Hild luir v»r. 
Da vrandelic jetzt wolil itill und mild 
Dureh Feld and liebes Thai, 
tJad, ach '. mein achnell verrauBohend Bild. 
Stellt lich dir'B nicbt einmal t 

(c) Waruin ich wiedet zaia Papier mich wende ? 
Dai masst du, Lisbster, an bentlmiut niuht fragen, 
Denn eigeutlich bib' ich dir nicbu zu noiteii : 
Docb kiimmta luletzt in deine lieben Hiinde, 
Weil icb niclit kommen kantt, snll, waa icb seode, 
Mein nngatheiltea Herz hinubst tragon 
Mit Wonnen, Hoffaungen, Entzuoken, Plagvn : 
Daa altcD hatnicht Anfant;, liat nicbt Ende. 



U.n der 

Wer jadeii Blitz beach wnr, ihn zi , 

Und jeden Strom, daw er binwug ihn (ptllp 
Mit alien Qualen, die aein Herz emUicen, 
Und wsr den Todten ihn barten Pfuhle 
MlBagiinnt, wo Lisbo nicht mehr kann belbursn, 
Der kennt mioh ganz und flibUt, vai ich Fllble. 



(n) PrivatBtunden, wrtche aich uacb und nacb ver- 
mehrten, teilte ich mit Nacbbarskindern. Dieser gemein- 
lune UnterriobC fi>iderte micb nicht ; dfa L<-hrer gingeu 
ihren Scblendrlan, und die UnarCen, ja manchinal die 
Biiiartigkeiten meiner Geseellfln, bmchten Unruh, Ver- 
drusa ond SCurung in die kargliabea LehntunJen. Chres- 
tomatbien, wodurdi die Belehrong heiCer und mannigfaltig 
wird, waren nuch nicht bia zti nn« gakDmrnen. Der fiir 
jnnge Leute bo atarre Cornelius Ne[ius, daa slUu leicbte 
und dureh Prwdigten and RelijfirtnBnnlerricht »opir 
triiial guwordene Neue Featuiient, Cellariua und PaiKir 
konnten uns kein InUtrtaae Reben ; dasegeD hatte sich 
eine genHue Reim-iinrl Versevnt durch Lesunp der donia. 
lieen dcutacben DichWr unaer beiniichtigt. Mioh hatte sie 
frilhar_ ergriBen, nla ich is lustig ftnd, von der 

nir kaum noch mit Aajten gesehen, 
von Loea in der littarariaclien 
liemliclien Aufeehen. Nicht von 
le er aich daaelbat niedergelaaaen 
iter roeiner Gtoaanmtter Teittor, 

Hof- und Stanla»elt uiid einea urneuCen Adela eicb 
erfreuend, erlangte er dadurcb eiuen Namen, daaa er in 
die verachiedenen Hegun^un, welche in Kirche und SUat 
zum Vorticbein kauisn, einiugreifeD deii Mat hatte. Er 
Rchrieb den "Grafen vnu Rivera," einen didaktuohen 
Homan, deaaen Inhalt aua deni zweiten Titol : " oder der 
ehtUche Mann am Hofe " eraichtliob iat. 



{r.) 1. 



K.miK-liei 



nicbta geandert 



n HniiB«. 
beaondeiB gegen ana ; allein ea war merklicb, 
Gevatter Dolmetach wuaate ea noch dautliclier ta machen, 
daaa er aeln Amt nicbt mehricitder Heiterkeit, nicbt mehr 
mit dem Ritet verwaltetn wle anfan^. ubgleich iiDmer mit 
deraelben R-chtacbailenhi'iC und Treuo. Sein Weaen 
und Betrag«n, daa eher einen fjpiniei' al> einan Franznaen 
anktlndigte, aeine Launen, die docb mituottir Eiuflua^ aut 
ein Cieachaft batten, aeine Uubiegoiunkeit gegen die 
tTnutinde, aeine R«l):barheit gegen alTni, waa aeine Peraon 
oder Charakter beriibrte, dieaas ziieamiaeti muchte ihn 
doch EUweilpn ml>. aeinen VorgPseUiCeii in Kunfliktbringen. 
Eiezu kam noch, dasn er In eineni Uuell, welchee aicb iui 
ScbauBurel enii-p mnin batti', v.-mundet wurde, und man 
dem KuuiEalifutenarit Ubal nahm, daaa er aalbst eine 
»erponl« Handlung ala nberater Polizeimeiater begangen. 
Allea dieaaa mochte, wie Reaat^, dazu beitragen, daaa er 
in aich ge&igner leblc und liier und lu vielleicht tteniger 
energiaoh verfuhr. 

(li) Vielleicht roouhte jpuiand fragen, warmn ich diese 
allgemein bekannten, ao ult oleJerholben und auagelegten 
Oew:bichten bier ubermala ainaluodlioh vartrage. Dieaeni 
dtirfte zur Antwort dienen, daaa ich auf koini? andete 
Weiae darzuatellen wluste, wie ich, bei meinem zerbtreuteo 
Leben, bei meinem lervtiickelten Lvrnen, dennooli meinan 
Gaiat, meine Ovfilhie anf einen Punkt zu einer atjilen 
Wirkung varaammelte ; weil ich auf keiue andere Weiae 
den Friedea zu aohlldern vermtiohce, der mich umgab, 
wenn ea auch drauaieQ noch ao niid und wunderlich 

hfTglog. 



Schuh- und StiafelCabrik vnn Gottfried Fe^ertag. Den 
grnaaen braunen Rejteratiefel und den rothee Pautoffel, 
die unapriiDglich linka nud reobta danebeu gemalt waren, 
bntte der Meiater Ubentreiohen lowen, da ea ihm argerticb 
WAF, aie immer noch aehen lu mUaaen, nachdem die alten 
Fai;nQa ana der Mode gekommen wnren. Denn auch in 
aeinem Handwerk ging m mit dpr Zeit vorwarla and er 
konnte unmoglich, >•> oft die Miide wechaelte,eiue Coireetur 
auf BBineoi LajienichlldB anbringen. Hier unten librigena 
liesa er aeiner Frau daa Regiment, da er aelbst den grJiaatea 
Thell dea Tagea hiuten in der WerknUtI war und ein 
acharfea Auge auf aeine vier uder liinf Gea^llen hatte. Ein 
aohmaler Hauaflur fuhrte an dem Laden vnrbei und ein 
engeii, brunnenartiffea Hiirchen, in deaaan Mitte aioh eia 
hochauFgeauhoaaener Akaztenbaum eihob, bis inr Dtei- 
viertalnhiihe aus Mangel an Luft nnd Bonne ahgnatnrben 
und nur am Wiptal noch mit blaaaRruneii, achwind>Uchtigm 
BUttern geztert. die jedeti Herbat ein pur Wochen fhlher 
getb wurdan, aia allee andere Laub. In einem Winliel, 
neben dem Pumpbrunnen, hatte daa Tiichterchen dea 
Hau4e». da sie uooh tin Scliulkind war, aich eine Laube 
beatelll, vom GbergeBell^n aua dunnen Stangen kuuatloa 
zuaammengenagelt uiid mit bunten Bnhneu uitirnnkt, die 
zwar pflicbtacbuldigat jeden Sonimer blUhteii, aber in den 
bfsten Jahren nie mehr ala eine Handvoll vuikilmmerter 
Bohnchen lieferten. 



CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

(Papkb I.) 

19M December— 9-i» to 12'3i). 

i'cni arc remmmauled to aniiper bight queilioni. 



A the Fact in constitutional hiatory. 

3. "The principka of our Cooililulion have been in 
exiatence ever ninue we, the Englinh natinn. hnve been in 
exiatence." Explain. 

5. " Both the democratic and the aristocratic priooiplea 
entered largelj' into the Angla.Saxtin polity." Explain. 

4. Sketch the biitory uf Feudalism in England from 1066 
C0I2IS. 

6. Show the impirtance of the Froviaiane of Oiford (1358). 
the Farliamnnt of 1266, the Parliament of 129.'i. and the 

GoQfirmBtiu dtrtanim (12»7). 

U. Trace the growth of the idea of miniaterial reBponalbility 
to the time of the LaDcastriana. 

7. Examine Uie character of " Tbe Tudor DeBpoliam," and 
account Fir the (act tliat it did not become the [lermanent 
Government of England, 

8. Deacribe the Government of England between the years 
ie2» and 164a 

!). Sketch the hiatorv of the Long Parliament, and CLinaider 
to what extent ibt work became a permanent part of tlie Engliab 
Constitution. 

10. Explain the conatitutlonal iinpartanoe of the acoewon to 
the Hanoveriane. 

U. Explain the conititutional policy of George III. 

12. What do yon undersUnd by " Democracy T" What are 
the chief meaaurea by which the Englieh conatitutiim bas, during 
the present ee-ntury, been made more " democratic " in 
obu'acter ! 



ALGEBRA. 

l!t(A December— 9-30 to 12-30. 

1. Divide i»(j;' -i') + i/>(t' -3-') + :>{i' - J') 
by y'{j + 2)-z'{x+t} 

2, Prove that any factor cnmincn to A and B is alao a factor 
)f mA + nB. 



X Solve the oqaationa 

(i) fliH.r-o)lj--ftl^l + («-i)» 
(li) ^•+-i+A + i^<^ 



4. .Shew that 1 



n(n+lK2n + l} 

6 
of tbiseriea 1^4+7+ 



IF >ji represent tba sum 
1(1+ . . . , aiiew that 

«,+», + ■,+ . . .+..=ln,('» + l). 

a. Tho aiim of the First four terms of a geometric tirogreesioD 
ia m, anil each term is equal to twice the aum to Inanity of all 
the tuina Following it ; find the uriea. 

(I. Find the nomber of combinationa of n unlike thinga, r 
together. 
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If M is the number of combinations of m things two t(^ether, 
then the number of combiDations of m things two together is 
three times the number of combinations of n + 1 things four 
together. 

7. Show how to find the coefficient of x** in the expansion of 

In how many different ways may a total of 13 be thrown 
with three ordinary dice ? 

8. Prove that log, (l+x)=ur-ije*+i:r'-^x*+ . . . 



also that log x~~ — --^ 



+ , 



9. Resolve 



^ + 1 2(.r4-l)* 3(JC+1)» 



• • • • 



4(l-3ir)(l - 4x){l + 2.r) into partial fractions, and 
find the gen^Mal term when tliti fraction is expanded in ascending 
powers of .r. 

10. Find the sum to n terms of the series 
1.2. 4+2. 3. 5+3. 4.6+.... 
and the sum to infinity of 

,M 1.2 . 2x^ S . 4x* , 4 . 8jt!\ 5 . H\x* . 

i- "^ 1+x ■^(i+^)«-»-fnr^"^ (i'^xy'^ * • • • 

M I Mil. Three persons agree to decide a match by each in turn 
throwing a die, the first who throws six to take the prize. Com- 
pare the values of the expectations of each. 

If the prize is worth J6t)l, show that to equalise their expec- 
tations the man having first throw should pay Gs. 8d. to the one 
having second throw and £5 Os. 8d. to the third. 



BOTANY. 

Paper I. 

19M December— d-^ to 12-30. 

1. Give an account of the various modes of cell-formation in 
plants. 

2. Desci il>e the following forms of fruits, giving examples of 
each -.—Leg.* ne, siliqua, schizocarp, i>8eudosyncarp, septifragal 
capsule. 

3. (iive iin account of the {>roce**8 of absorption by the roots. 
Explain how each of the following elements is rect'ived into the 
plant : — Nitrogen, sulphur, carbon, hydrogen, iron. 

4. Describe the structure of the ovule and the development 
of embryo in the Gymnos perms. 

5. Give an accdunt of the Schizomycetes or Bacteriacefe as 
regards (1) form and structure (2), multiplicatitm (8), the condi- 
tions under which they live. 

6. Comi^are the sexual generation o( a Moss with that of a 
Fern. 



ENGLISH II. 

JSct Books. 
Idth December — 2 to 5. 

r~ 1. Diacusw Shakesjjeare's attitude to women, their place, 
character and rights in the dinned y of Errors. 

2. **Bai>sanio is a medy fortune-hunter.'' 
Comment on this statement. 

3. ** In lending I he money on the tecuricy *)f the pound of 
flesh, Shyl')ck might cunM on Ijent-tiiin^' himself, howeveV 
matters lurned out.*' 

Ex|ilain and illustrate thi<<. 

4. **The Urvolt of Luctler agani^t thcj Deity is like the 
Revolt of the Puritans against Charles^ 1.'' 

How far is this saying true ? Can \ ou point nut any funda- 
mental differences between the two casts? 

5. *' Milt^m's war in Heaven is, despite the gigantic scale, 
quite materialistic and terrestrial." 

Discuss and criticise this. 

G. " With re^iKfCt t) you, ye legislators, ye civilisers of 
mankind, .... be it sijoken, your regulations have done more 
mischief in cold blood than all the rage of the fiercest animals 
in their greatest terrors and furies ha<i ever d<jne or ever could 
do." 

How does Burke work out this ironical thesis? 

7. What funotii'ii have the songs l>etween the cantos in the 
Princrxs f 

8. Kx plain the f(»llowing quotations :-- 

(a) An y«»u nsf these blows 1- nj; I must get a sconce for 
my head, and in^cunce it to<». 

(b) If any num in Italy have a fairer table, which doth 
offer to >woar ui)on Ji hook, 1 shall have good fortune. 

(c) He bringeth sensible regrets. 

(d) Clouds began 
To darker! all the hill, and smoke to loll 
In dusky uieaths, reluctant flames. 

d) That such resend»lance of the Highest 
Should yet remain where faith and realty 
Keuiain not ! 
(f) A meditation on the c<induut of political societies mad" 

old Hubbs imugine that war was the state of nature. 
(ij) I sat down and wrote 

In such a han<l as when a field of corn 
Bows all its ears befurethe roaring East. 

(h) wuT' She 

That taught the Sabine h(»w to rule, and she 
Tlie foini<JresH of the liabylonian wall. 



TKKiONOMETBY. 

\^th December— 2 to 6. 

1. Trace the changes in sign and magnitude in sin 30 at tf 
clianges from to tt. 

2. Prove that 

(L) coeec 2A+cot 4A = cot A— co8<»c 4 A. 

(ii.)2Un 'l+tan-^'iZ^^- 

3. Find an expression for all the angles which have the an 
cosine as a given angle, and explain the ambiguity when go A 
and cos A are found from cos 2A. 

Solve completely 

cos 3^-t-ooe2^ + cot!^— 0. 

4. In any triangle 

,. , ^ B-C h-e ^A 

(i.) tan = — cot—' 

2 h-¥e 2 

(ii.) cot A+cotB + cotC=cotAootBcotC 
+ cosec A coeoc B cosec C. 

5. Show how to solve a triangHje having given two ndei ui 
the angle opposite one of them. Discuss the vuious cas« tint 
arise. 

If &, c, C are given, and the areas of the two triaogia 
fulfilling the given cimditions are as 2 : 1, show that 



sinC- 



a/?5 



9c»-fe" 



0. Find formulae for the radii of the indrcle and draflB* 
circle of a triangle. 

Prove, with the usual notation, 

(i.) aco8A+6co8B+ccoaC=4R8inA8inBsinC. 
(ii.) 2(R+r)=acotA + 6cotB+cootC. 

7. An observer on a horizontal plane passing throngfa Um 
foot of a column of height a, observes that both it and a stitiie 
standing on tlie top of it subtend the same angle a. Find (te 
height of the statue. 

If the angle subtended by the column was corredtj 
measured, but an errv>r of $ radians was made in observing tint 
subtended by the statue, show that the resulting error in the 
computed height of the statue is approximately 

a^ootasec*2rf. 

8. Prove that, for all values of »i, 

cos n^ 4- v-l sinii^ is a value of (co« ^ + v -lsin^)». 
Find the real quadratic factors of x^-rl. 
0. Prove that 

^ ^ tan'^ tan*^ 

u = tan^ — " + — . • • 
3 5 

10. Sum the series 
(i.)sin3^8in^ + sin6^sifi2d+8inl2^sin4^. . . .tontenni. 



I 



(ii.)cos^-hsin6'oos2^+ 



sm 



"^cosS^ 



2! 



to infinity. 



ANIMAL PHY8lOLOaY. 

P-\RT I. 

I9/A December— 2 fo 5. 

y.B.—Onlif FIVE of the follotvhiff quegtioiut are to U atiemptcd. ^ 

1. Write an account of the position of physiology among the 
group of the biological sciences. WhsX does physiology teach ? 

2. Tooth— 

(rt) Describe the structure of the tooth, and 
{h) Show why the teeth are grouped into temiwrary and 
permaiient. 

1). Respiratory System — 

(a) Tell what you know as to the nervous mechanism of 

inspiration and expiration. 

(b) Explain the mechanism of a cough, and compare it 

with that of a sneeze. 

4. Circulatory System — 

((/) Describe the valves of the heart and of the great 

arteries. 
{b) Describe ihe cardiac cycle. 
(r) In what ways m.ay the heart be inhibited or stopped 

physiologically ? 

5. Nerve Fibres — 

(«) Describe the structure of a white nerve fibre. 

lb) How is the function of a nerve determined e^tperi- 
mentally, and show how these methods have been 
applied to the determination of the functions of the 
roots of the spinal nerves. 

6. Voice and Audition — 

{a) Show how the voice is produced in man, and "'"I km 
{b) H(»w, failing uijon the ear, it excites the sensation o 
sound. 
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BOTANY. 

Paper 11. 

19th December — 2 to 5. 

1. Enumerate the distinfiriiishiDg features of the order Pro- 
teaoeie. Mention five of the genera, and describe one genus and 
one species. 

2. Give the distinctive characteristics of the sub-orders of 
LeguminoAse, with examples of each. 

3. Give a general account of the order Myrtaceai, with a 
more special de-scription of Eugenia and Eucalyptus. 

4. Give the distinguishing characteristics of the order 
Graminete. with an account of the i^pecial features of Panicum 
or some other genus. 



ENGLISH III. 

History of Literature, 1727 to 1760. 

20lh December— 930 to 12*30. 

1. Describe the literary productions of Pope, which fall 
within this period. 

2. Mention and characterise the chief religious writers of the 
time. 

3. What poets in this period especially cultivate (a) blank 
verse, and (h) the Spenserian stanza ? In what is the employ- 
ment of these measures significant ? 

4. Give a short sketch of the lives of Richardson and 
Fielding. 

5. Tell what you know of the most remarkable works in 
philosophy which appeared during this period. 

6. "The best English odes belong to the 18th Century." 
Discuss this and mention the most famous writers in this style. 

7. Briefly describe the following works : — The Chase, The 
Beggar's Opera, Donglas, The Vanity of Human Wishes, Tristram 
Shandii, Fer^linand Count Fathom. 

8. In what departments of literature was the best work 
done in this period? Can you Husrgest reasons and explana- 
tions. 



GEOLOGY. 

(Paper I.) 
20M December— 930 to 12. 

1. Explain briefly the meaning of the following : — Peril tic 
Structure ; Contact- Metamorphism ; Concretion ; Globigerina 
Ooze ; Chalybeate Spring ; Crystallites ; Gneiss ; Anchor-ice 

Ground-ice). 

2. Write a short account of the following minerals, and 
mention the most important rocks which they contribute to 
form :— Quartz ; Horneblende ; Mica ; Olivine ; Folspsur ; 
Magnetite. 

3. Summarise what is known as to the probable condition of 
the earth's interior. 

4. ''The lateral pressure to which rocks are subjected must 
result, when it is intense, in rupturing the strata and making 
them slip and form reversed faults. The stretching felt locally 
during earth-movement will also give rise to normal or tension- 
faults." Explain this and illustrate with sketches, and show that 
trough faults also can be formed only in portions of the earth's 
crust which are being stretched. 

5. Explain and illustrate the stratification and nature of 
sedimentary marine depo^jits formed of material derived from the 
denudation of a ^'ranite area, under the following conditions 
respectively: — (1) Shore line stationary. (2) Shore line rising. 
(3) Shore line slowly ninking. 

0. Describe tlie exact iueth« >cls by which the sea destroys land, 
and compare the rcHpective powers of (1) rivers and (2) of the sea 
as denuding agents. 

7. Describe the chief vari«'ties of rock which are formed by 
plants, and describe and illu.stiate with sketches the chief rock- 
torming plants. 

8. Explain and illustrate the following, if jwssible giving 
examples from some districts known to yourself : — Interstratified 
Volcanic Sheets; Intrusive Volcanic Sheets; Volcanic Neck; 
Volcanic dyke ; Granite boss ; Mineral Vein. 



EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
(Paper II.) 

20th December — 2 to 5 p.m. 

Yoa arc recommended to answer eight questions. 

1. What do yon understand by the ** Renascence?" Show 
shortly its influence in Italy. 

2. What is meant by the "Catholic Counter-Reformation ?" 
Sketch shortly the hif^tory of the movement. 

,S, Explain the importance of the Confession of Augsburg, 
the League of Schmalkalde, the Treaty of Passau. 



4. Explain the theological views of J Calvin, and their 
influence in politics. 

5. Sketch the career of William of Orange. 

6. Describe the policy of Richelieu (a) in France (&) in 
Europe. Explain his attitude towards the Protestants in both 
instances. 

7. What do you consider were the permanent results in the 
history of France of the reign of Louis XIV. ? 

8. Trace shortly the stages by which Russia became a 
European Power of flrst-rate importance. 

9. Describe the condition of Germany about 1789. 

10. Shortly sum up the chief differences between the state of 
Europe in 1789 and the state of Europe in 1815. 

11. Show shortly the importance of the year 1848 in 
European history. 

12. Give an account of the foreign policy of Napoleon III. 



ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

(Paper IL) 
20th December — 2 to 6. 

N,B.—Onty five of the following questions are to he attempted. 

1. The Saliva— 

Sa) How and on what foodstuffs does it act ? 
b) Explain the way in which it is formed. 
c) Where and how are the products of its action absorbed 
into the body ? 

2. The Blood— 

(a) State approximately the chemical composition of the 

blood. 
(6) Enumerate its functions, 
(r) How and why does venous blood differ from arterial ? 

8. Circulatory System — 

(a) Show how a blush is produced, and how a person 

blanches or grows pale. 
(h) (As distinct from the differences in the blood itself.) 

What are the differences between the circulation in 

the arteries and that in the veins ? 

4. The Urine— 

(a) What is its chief organic constituent? And tell what 

you know as to the formation of this substance in the 

Dody. 
[h) Name the different parts of the channels along which 

the urine passes from the time of its first formation 

until it reaches the bladder. 

5. Animal Heat — 

(a) How and where is heat generated and lost in the body? 
(6) Explain fully the part played by the skin as regards 
the loss of heat. 

6. The Nervous System — 

Trace from beginning to end the course followed by a 
voluntary motor nerve impulse. 



GEOLOGY. 

(Paper II.) 

20/// December — 2 to 5. 

1. In what rocks do the following flrst api)ear, and what are 
the chief of the early fossil Brenera which represent them : — 
Corals; Mammalia; Inscctis ; Bracliiopods ; Cephalopods? 

2. What aru the following fossils, and of what geological 
horizons are they characteristic: — Monof/raptna ; Schizodus ; 
TrifKmia ; Ptfrichthya : M ic raster ; lAibyrinthodout ; Funulina; 
AsnphvA; Walchia ; HelioHtis: Strnphalosia ; Bcrnx ; Orthoccra^j 
Vintricu/itf'" / 

3. Mention the chief plants which are characteristic 
respectively of (i.) tht» Tertiary, and (ii.) of the Mesozoic, and 
(iii.) of the Pala?ozoic Floras of the World. 

4. Describe and illustrate the nature of the strata which 
would form under the foll«»vving circumstances: — (i.) On a granite 
floor in a shallow tropical sea basic volcanic eruptions take place, 
and a large cone and crater are btjilt up above sea leveL 
(ii.) Slow subsidence ensues, (iii.) A large freshwater lake, 
which had gatheredjn the crater, is eventually depressed to sea 
level and becomes (salt, (iv.) The sunk crater is eventually 
re-elevated. What evidence would the strata be likely to afford 
of such past geographical changes ? 

5. Write a short account of each of the following, and 
mention their range in geological time :— Trilobites'; Deinosaurs ; 
Graptolites ; Pterosaurs ; Polyzoa ; Ammonites. 

»J. What are the chief («) physical and (6) palseontological 
evidences for th»> prevalence of a cold climate during the Great 
Ice Age of the Northern Hemisphere ? 

7. De^cril^e the chief organic remains occurring in the 
Cambrian rocks. 

S. Describe any fossils characteristic of the Permian System. 
What rocks in Australia are of about this geological age. where 
are they develof>ed, and what are their characteristic fossils ? 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

I9th December— 9'SO to 12-8(). 

* * The maps luust be s^ lai'ge at* the fiiolK-ap uigtf will admit. 
Each should have a ?«heet to itcst-lt : and thf l^tua way of the 
map Hhould l>e tho l<>iig way uf the i>iq>ei . 

Maximum Marks. 

8 1. Draw a map to ahow the imthue of the Irish Sea. and 

of the iiilandi* within it; h\\ caiNjs and six iuieta on the Iri-^h 
or Scotch caa»t« ; and nix |>orts on the Knglish or Welsh 

CCWBtfi. 

8 2. Draw a map of the North l.-land ot New Zealand, 

marking the position of the following settU-ment. — KusHell. 

Wangarei, Onehunga, Wanganui, Fi»xtoii. Napier, Gii^lx'rne. 

and Tauran^a. 

8 3. (a) Name the hills and rivers, the cai>e» and inlets, 

the ^ea and river ix^rt^*. and the islands 
adjoining the ciiattt, of that part of England 
ivmth of a line joining Tewkesbury, at the 
junction of the Avon and Seven), with 
Harwich, on the estuarv i»f the St«.»ur and 
Orwell. 
5 (fj) ^\1lat are Cheltenham, Canterbury. Heading, 

Southampton, Salii<bury, Pen/ince, Torquay, 
Hright«m. 13nd;;e water, and Exmoor noteil 
for? 
10 4. Whore are Aberdeen. Arbroath. Dumferniline, 

Dundee, (lalashiels, Hawick, Kilmarmx^k, I^aisley. Peter- 
head, and Wick : and what an; they noted for? 
15 i!>. Describe briefly the indui^trieH of Ireland : and name 

ten of its pi»rtis, with their dituation. 
15 G. Write notei> on the folhtwing topics, cMnneoting them 

with the ge«)graphy of Australia— ('i) tick fever, ('•) i^earl 
fisherieH, (c) J'acitic cable, ((/) Jai>aiiette inmngration, (f) the 
time of day, as regulated for the Au<«.ralian (!olonie*«. 
respectively. 
l(i 7. Describe the trafiic carried un in the cr^awtal Hteamers 

of Australia, showing what commiKiities are loaded and 
discharged at the ports severally in the course of a trip from 
Melbourne to Thun»day Ii^land'and back. 
15 8. Name in order— (a) the inlets of the Mediterranean 

Sea and the countrien washed by the^e waters, with the 
names and situations of their capitaU ; ('•) the lakes of 
Africa, with the rivers flowing into or out of them : (« ) the 
republics of America (exclusive of the United State«i). with 
their political capitals and their commercial ix^rt<«. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

19M December— 2 to r>. 

All the details of the work must l)e ij^iven, and each answer 
should be indicated plainly. 

1. To each of l.>3 iiersouH is given the same numlier of 
[jennies ; and the sum distributed is betwc«'n k^y and &'5 lOs. : 
what is the sum, and how many [jennies dot's each i»erH)n 
get? 

3. Find the cent of car|)eting a r(X)ui. 21 feet long by 
l(i feet wide, with cari>et three-quarters of a yanl wide, at 
iw. 3d. a yard. A margin of 1 foot .S inches wide is t4) l>e left 
uncarijeted all round the nx)m. How many widths of carpet 
will thert; be, and what will be the length of each ? 

H. A man gives ^^^ of his income in charity, siiends ^'n 
of it for his pergonal expenses, and pays [^V> (*t it loi' rates 
and taxci^. There remains JB47*) -V. What i- his i^ross 
incouie ? 

4. Simplify— 

* ■ t- . 
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14 - i li - A 

.*). A is sellini; oranges at £"04375 |>er do/en. and B it 
selling eggs at '1875^. for three : how many oranges sliould 
B get trom A as a fair exchange for 42 eggs? If 7 of the 
eggf* are bafl, and only 32 of the oranges are good, who hai 
the best of the bargain, and by how uiuch ? 

0. Find, by l*ractice, the interest on il5,367 10s., at 
£3 7s. lOiJd. per cent. i)er annum. 

7. A bankrupt's estate amounts to j£4-V» Is. G^d., and 
his debts to £^)37 lOs. Wh.at can he pay in the iK>und? 
What will a creditor lone on a debt of £114 ? 

8. If 7) horses need as much corn as 8 ponie<>, and 15 
quarters last 12 |>onies for VA days, how lon^ may 2r> horses 
be kept for £41 5s., when corn is 22s. u quarU-r? 

9. In how many years will £230 15s. amount to £305 
14a. lOJd., at 2^ i>er cent, per annum, simple interest? — L Work 
hji tfccimnh.] 

10. What princi^jal will pnxiuce ^1.00<i in^^rest, in 
3 years, at 4 {yer cent, jier annum, comixmnd interest? — 
[Work h'f dfrhnals.] 

11. Find the discount on a bill for JK^<75 14s., drawn 
December 4 at 5 months, and discounted February 23, at 
10 i>er cent. i>er annum. From this example show that the 
difterence between the interest and the true discount is the 
interest nn the discount. — [ H''ork hit doiiimh.] 



12. (a) Show that v'^2 lie* between -(^ and fi. 
ll') Find the hvpothenuse of a nuht-ann^ 



Maximmi 



Iiotnenuse oi a riKht-ang'Ied trian^^ 
ke other fides are 4 ft. mad Ift^ 8iB.| 



I correct to four place.-* of deciroala. 

LS. ((«) If the diameter of a circle is 40 feet, what is tfas O 
length of an arc of 25' 30' of its circumfemieB? 
(h) Find the angle contained bv the handa of a watch 
at 5|) minutes past 5 o'clock. 
14. ('0 Show that a S4piare is half the area of the at^uan U 
on its diagonal. Then make a figure to lUot- 
trate the proi>'«ition, and show by it that 
your pro«»f is correct. 
('.) Sht>w that, perimeters boin^r equal, a aqiura ii 
greater than any other ivarallelogram, and IcM 
than a circlt?. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSinOH. 
20th December— d'SO to 12-80. 

1. What is accidence? Which of the parU of apeecfa l» 
have axjcidencv ? What accidence have these parts of speeeh, 
severally? How are the following formed: — The p as si ve 
voice, the pr*»gre«aive f(>rm uf the verb, the pluperfect tenaa 
the plural number? Decline— He, who, baby, child, ind 
woman. . 

2. What is synUx ? How are the rules of syntax arnv«d » 
at ? What are the rules for— The verb and its sobjeot, the 
government of the objective case, apiiosition, and the 
infinitive mood ? AX'hat is the usual order of words in a 
sentence ? Show that it is advantageous to depart from thsft 
order sometimes. 

3. What is parsing? What is the use of parsing ! Pane » 
each word in the sentence — 

So mav I, blind Fortune leading me, 
Mis<i that which one unworthier may attain. 
Whjy are So, I, Fortune, and Misis in these lines spelled with 
capitals ? \Vhat adjectives are comiiared by adding er and 
e»t f If umrtirthi' r is i>ermis3ible, why not heaut^uUerf 

4. Analyse the following sentence so as to show (a) ttie H^ 
relation of the clauses, and (6) a detailed analysis of each 
clause :— 

A faint hut solemn smile paswfd over the features of 
the old man, as he answered, "Your grandfi^her wonU 
have said that when the enemy was uigh a soldier cixdd do 
no better than obey." 
\ {o.) Ciive the roots of the words of Latin origin fai 1^ 
the following passage: — As long aa ocean 
exists there must he disintegration, dilapida- 
tion, change ; and shouhl the time ever anin 
when the elevator^ agencies, motionlcee and 
chill, shall sleep within- their urofound depths 
to awake no more,^ and should the eea still 
continue to impel its currents and to roll its 
waves, every continent and island would ai 
length (iisappear, and again, as of old« whan 
**the fountains of the great deep were bnkiM 
up." *'a shoreless ocean tumble round tba 
g&be." 
(') Convey the exact sense of the following passage 
in' simpler language, avoiding, as far M 
possible, the use of any words of Tatin 
origin :— Whoever was acquainted with Urn 
would pnil>ably be solicited tor small peconiaty 
contributions, which the frequency of tbe 
request made in time considerable; and ha 
was for this reason rspidly avoided by thoM 
wh'* were become sufficiently familiar to be 
ai ]i::diited with his necehsititu ; but his 
vagrant manner of life and constant appear- 
ance at establishments of public rceort, invari- 
ably procured for him a recurring snoceeiion 
of patrons, whose genen^ty had not been 
e.xhausted by repeated requests ; so that ha 
was inf reciuently alMoIutely without reeooroeii 
but iMMssessetl m his direst exifcwoiM this 
comfort, that he invariably imagiioed himself 
sure of immediate relief. 
0. Improve the following sentences, and give reaaoos for 
the alterations you make : — 

(u) Misf. Koljerts(m officiated at the piano with her 
customary skill ; but the want ot string instm- 
ments for the incidental music waa mneh 
missed, 
(ii.) I give all rumours on the subject, becaase it 
may not be judicious to pass them fay 
unnoticed, thou(;h I do so with reserve. 
(iii.) He seldom took up the Bible, which be 

frequently' did, without shedding tears. 
(iv.) **The public authorities ought to find work for 
those who want work, or relief for those who 
canntit." 
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